



This is the SNIPE 


For years past the Snipe has been fatnous 
in many countries for the highest standariis 
of performance, comfort and appearance 
. . . qualities traditional to Huniber. All 
the experience gained in the campaigns t>f 
the last six years has gone to the making 
of the new models. The new Snijxi most 
economical car of its class is a great 
addition to a great tradition. 
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Key Exports 

Who would you say is leading the 
i'Hport race? Textiles? Motors? Heavy 
Industry? I ighi? B.O.AX'. has at least 
shown plenty of pace in the early stages. 
Our exports are the men who bring 
back export orders ; and never before 
have orders so large come hack from 
so far so fast ! Among the 3,500 we 
have carried, tlie record is Ireld by Sir 
Miles 'Ihomas, Vicc-(1tairman of the 
Nuflield (iroiip. I4,CXX) miles in ten 
days, and hack with £l,200,tK)0 of 
business. But all did famously, h'aced 
with the ioh of wiping otf six years' 
arrears of business calls, they proveti 
to have everything it takes — except a 
magic carpet. And we provided that. 
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No 1 no box. Instead, a radio^ 
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THINKING ALOUD 


TERENCE KILMARTIN 

BACK TO LONDON 

'To coinc bark to I.oiulon after a luTliday 
ill Ireland is like returning; to Egypt after 
a brief- excursion into the IVoinised Land 
~ <i land not only flowing with milk and 
honey, but glutted with butter and eggs, 
with beet steaks and ( hiinness— a friencfly, 
easy-going, hospitable land, tintnsublcd 
bv most of the cares and difficulties of 
life in post-war England. 

‘No ({ueties!' sighed the good lady 
with whom I shared a taxi from Euston - - 
‘and you arrive back at Holyhead and 
have to queue h>r a cup of tea.‘ 

Yes, a trip to Irelaiul (and the same, 

I suppfm% applies to Swit/erland or 
I )einnark or other canintries compara- 
tively untouched by war) certainly brings 
home to one the rigours of life in contem- 
porary England. Ihit there is no necessity 
to feel ashamed at the contrast, like so 
many finghsh travellers returning home 
after sojourns in nmre favoured lands. 7’he 
tendency ammig such people to bewail 
the drabness, the austerity, the restrictions 
which are the unfortunate but inevitable 
heritage i)f war sacrifices, and to impute 
them all ti> the alleged bureaucratic 
sckuknfretiik of the government, is a 
deplorable, if natural tme. 

It is surprising, incidentally, the num- 
ber of Englislnncn of strict Unionist 
antecedents who have recently conceived 
a sudden affection for rebel-ruled Eire, 
which is now regarded as one of the 
last few remaining strongholds of free 
enterprise. 

ALARM AND DgSPONOENCY 

In Ireland one feels curiously remote 
from the rest of the world, I reveUed in 
• this baiign isolation, E«dly looking at 
a newspaper throughout my stay. What 


a depressing catalogue of calamities and 
frustrations I found on my return when I 
studied the back numbers of The Times: 
fatuous wrangling over rules of voting and 
piaKedurc at the ikiris Peace Conference; 
more serious trouble in Palestine; Soviet 
rejection of the Baruch Plan for the 
control of atomic energy; Mr. Jinnalfs 
sudden volte face in India; the flarc-iip of 
full-scale civil war in China. 

Domestic news was less gloomy, though 
a poster I noticed outside my newsagents 
bearing the words ‘tiovernment Bloody 
but Unbowed’ seemed to indicate trouble 
on the Home EYoiit. I took tliLs to refer to 
the bread-rationing crisis, or perhaps to 
Labour’s loss of votes in the July by- 
elections. But the former had more or less 
subsided, and the latter appeared to have 
aroused but little excitement — and public 
interest was in fact largely absorbed by the 
.sordid details of the i loath murder case. 

PARIS AGAIN 

T n !• Paris lYxtce (x>nfercncc could hardly 
have begun less propitiously. I'hc conflict 
between the conception of world govern- 
ment by the ihg Powers and the more 
liberal or democratic idea of a world 
parliament in which the small powers 
would have their say has been brought to 
a head with a vengeance. Russia alone 
now stands uncompromisingly by the 
former policy. The other mcmibcrs of the 
Big Four partnership, after hovering un- 
comfortabiy in between, have at last 
openly begun to support the claims of the 
smaller nations. The Russians at l«st are 
consistent: they dearly never intended the 
conference to be mviMng mom than % 
mere ‘rubber stamp *---and it woidd be’ 
nothing more nor los if the two-thirds 
majority rale prevailed. But Biitdn, the, 






Td Atw— Jewish capital of Paksline. The ardtitcclurt' is not impmuvt 


U.S. and France themselves originally 
supported this rule, evidently assuming, 
with rather childish optimism, that the 
smaller powers would swallow it. If no 
changes were to be allowed to be made to 
the craft treaties as agreed upon by the 
Big Four, die present conference would 
be a waste of breath. 

As I write, the deadlock continues and 
seems unlikely to be satisfactorily resolved. 
M. Molotov refuses to accept the British 
compromise despite the fact that it was 
passed, curiously enough, by a majority of 
more than two-thirds. The compromise 
formula is in any ease somewhat irrelevant 
since, in the last analysis, any alterations 
to the treaty, whatever the size of die 
majority recommending them, depend 
on the unanimous agreement of die Big 
Powers. Disappointment and resentment 
at the Soviet attitude is only slightly 
assuaged by the reflection that at the Ver- 
sailles Conference the small powers were 
given no chance to vote at all 


PALESTINE SOLUTION? 

The new federal pl.in for the sohititm of 
the Palestine problem seems reason, tbie 
enough at first sight; but it lacks the 
advantage of finality and is oini to the 
objcctiiin tkit it jvrficcuatcs the prcscnu 
tpiasi-cidonial rcfgime, since the Central 
CJovcrnmcnt retains all but die most 
minor ptnvcrs. hven on die all-impnriani 
questhm tif imnhgratiim the final w^^rd is 
to lie with tile mandatory ptnver. How- 
ever, if the Americans m cepi the plan and 
arc prepared to share die responsibility for 
trying to make it work, it may siiccecd, 
Ac die moment Mr. Truman «i!I hesi- 
tates, tom lictwccn concern for liis iiiccr- 
national obligations and the exigencies of 
domestic |x>licio» 

The British Govcniiiient is appareiidy 
determined, wliatever happais,to carry oil 
in die lioly Land-- if iicmsary alone*. 
Surely diis is asking for nroiiblc. No 
sensible person wouldl suggest that we 
should suddenly clear out of die country 



'SORRy. THE CIRL FRIEND'S CHANGED MY MIND' 

A hm> iwukm in (hr Hvciiiug Staiubrd sums up the Atnmcan attUude to Pakstine 


leaving the Aralis to the tender mercies 
of the Jews, or vice versa. Ikit I can 
think of no reasinu other than the 
demands of impel ial strategy, why we 
cannot hand over our mandate to the 
United Nations and let them stdvc the 
problem. Even Mr. Cluirchill is now 
in favour of this, and he can hardly he 
accused of a desire to surrender imperial 
property. In urging this course he main- 
tained, rather unconvincingly, tlnit sheer 
altruism had caused us to hang on to the 
mandate for so long, f-lowcvcr this may 
be, he is to lx* congratulated for his 
kilted realisation that this altruism has 
now gone far enough. 

Meanwhile Jewish terrorist tactics arc 
alienating all but the most ardent sup- 
porters of the Zionist cause. The tragic lot 
of the survivors of Nazi pogroms is being 


ft)rgotten in the almost universal oppro- 
brium art>uscd by the St. David Hotel 
outrage. Nothing could have been better 
calculated to stimulate cvcr-Iatcnt anti- 
Semitic feeling— and orders so offen- 
sively worded as that of (Jencral Barker 
do nothing to help matters. Whatever 
tlic provocation, men in such respon- 
sible positions as his should learn to 
mitigate their spleen when it comes to 
issuing written orders. A verbal outburst 
would have been mt>rc excusable. 

The supiTficial resemblance between 
the two situations leads many commen- 
tators to draw a parallel between the 
Zionist problem and the Irish *troubla* 
after the 1914-18 war. The activitia of 
the Jewish terrorists have even been com- 
pared widi the underground struggk of 
the European resistance groups. The' 






m. CHAIM izmann, Jtni'jA/i /tWrr. IVill 

he check Kionist extremism? 


analogy is grossly misleading; and the 
reason I mention it here is that many 
American and other critics of our Pales- 
tine policy arc inclined to seize on it to 
belabour the British as monstrous oppres- 
• sors comparable to the Nazis, withholding 
die right of self-determination from a 
subject people. The analogy is certainly 
more feasible in the case of Ireland, for 
there, as in Palestine, the British were 
the villains, and tlicrc also a third 
party existed — the Ulster Unionists-— 
who were more strongly opposed to 
the rebels than to the occupying power. 
But the weakness of the comparison 
appears when one realises — ^whac mosu 
Englishmen have always refused to ack- 
nowledge— -that the Irish were fighting for 
the freedom and independence of their 
own country against a power wiiich hiid 
no right to be there at all The Jews, on 
die ocher hand, whatever their historical 
claims to the 1 loly Land, cannot be said 
to possess any inalienable rights to tlic 
coiintry,^ mJiile die British arc there hy 
virtue of a League of Nations mandate. 
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The accusation i>f divide d hupvui is 
nevertheless a potent one whirii wjll 
continue to be used against xi\, bowesa-r 
disinterested our motives, sti lonp as we 
maintain a senn-eolonial reeimc m I*alr\- 
tine. ’Flut is tlie great ilrawlsuk nf die 
new plan, for even in the unhkeK event * ‘t* 
the Jews and Arabs rehutantly a^iepiinp, 
if, both will i'outnmv to play taie aintther 
oi! against the British u ho, .of he Hidivuti i 
remarks, ‘will remain siihjtat n» the 
pressures aial kicks from Kiaiii and jeui y 
and Washmp.ton that have embaiiasseil 
them tor yeaisl 

ANOTHER FROM GROMYKO 

WiiH the inteination.d spt>thg!iL tssiil- 
lating between Pans and Palest me. the 
deliberations of the United Nafi«*ns 
Atomic lincrgy UoinmissiiMi were given 
relatively little puhhiity in the fintish 
press. and theiumnous fact «if iheHussians* 
rejection in whi i>f the Bariah Plan for the 
control of the atom bomb wems to have 
been largely ignored- jX’rhaps betause 



The mmMMe tiUim^Ku 


The tlN. Atomic I’fKYijy CommUnon in smion 


nobody really expected them t<'> accept it. 
The public has grown dangerously cynical 
and disillusioned about these matters. The 
name Gromyko has now l>cconie synony- 
mous with non-*c(M)pcratioiu and his 
latest ‘No’ was received with a half- 
humorous shrug of the shoulders regard- 
!c*ss of the immense significance of the 
Issues at stake in this particular case. 
People arc anyway rather bored with 
the atom bomix The Bikini affair was a 
singularly blatant piece of hacklc-raising, 
worthy of Hollywood, and it has resulted, 
paradoxically, in the widespread notion 
that the atom is not so hoc after all, since 
warships can survive it and therefore still 
have their uses. This may, of course, be 
what the originators of t!)c experiment 
intended. Admirals, after all, arc not 
particularly anxious to lose their jobs — 
as a French journalist, commenting on 
Admiral Bkndy’s smug announcement 
after die first experiment, maliciously 
but very pertinently remarked. 


This idea that the atom bomb is not so 
serious a weapon as it was once thought 
to be is a very cLingcrous delusion, which 
all too many people arc cherishing today. 
As if the dead of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were not proof enough of its deadly 
efficacy! Any scientist who knows what 
he is talking about will tell you that there 
is no defence against the bomb, nor is 
there likely to be. And it is futile to 
pretend— this is another common fallacy 
—that in the event of war no nation will 
dare to use the new weapon for fear of 
retaliation. 

DE GAULLE CHANGES HIS TUNE 

It is intcrc'stii^g to sec that (icncral dc 
Gaulle has at last become convinced of 
the necessity, long urged and reiterated in 
these columns, for a strong Western bloc 
based on Franco-British co-operation. 
The Gcncrafs analysis (in his speech at 
Bar4c-Duc) of the post-war distribution 
of power* though cbthal in his curious 
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BVATT OP austrai ia, spokesman of the smaUer 
powers at Paris 


apocalyptic prose, was a dear and un- 
equivocal statement of the realities of the 
international posidt>n. 

The hopes of establishing world peace 
through a union of the nations trans- 
cending the petty claims of national 
sovereignty arc fading fast, and we arc 
forced back inexorably to the uneasy 
resort of the ‘balance of power'. It is a sad 
reminder of the fundamental untcach- 
ablencss of human nature. 

The following passage from General 
de Gaulle's speech is especially significant : 

‘America and Russia, rich in men and 
resources, compact in their terri lories and 
naturally protected, the one by immense 
oceans and the other by its own space, 
arc drawn towards expansion which 
according to eternal custom is dotlied in 
the mantle of doctrine, but is in the 
last restart a spreading-out of power. 
Nobody henceforth can evade the 
heavy anxiety laid upon the destiny of 
each country and each individual by 
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the future ivLitions iif Ainniia .iiul 

Russia, 

‘Who, then, can rrstort* the Ixil.nuv 
between the two new w < aKh, Surelv ^ijly 
the old world of liumpe, \Giuh o able 
to provide the necessary element of 
balance and understantiiny in ilie heart of 
a wr>rld which is teiuliny to split in t\io . , . 
Such balance implies, first of all, an under- 
standing between Londim aiul Paris .... 
What a hli’ssing it would be for die Winid 
if . , . the tuo pet 'pies t'f fraiue aiul 
Britain, these tine old lourai^eous nations, 
hound together by so many it>iiimi>n 
sacrifices, by similar ht'pes and mutual 
respect, Ci'uld n;et together on a solid 
basis to serve the cause t'l peace as they 
did to fight war.* 

I )e < huille's attitude has in the past hven 
one of the main obstailes to suclt an 
vnwttk\ His present retractation is none 
the less welcome, for though he is no 
longer in power. !hs voice remains a 
powerful one in iTancc. 

'OUR IHReAlKNEO VAIUES' 

It is to l>e hewd that Mr. Victor 
Goiknez's cxcclfcm little book, Our 
Threatenal VatueSt published a nu>nih t^r 
two ago, is Ix'ing as widely read as it has 
been widely and favourably reviewed. 
The crisis of moral values witfi wliich Mr. 
Golianez is so justly prctK'cupicd is an 
obvious and distr«sing phenomenon, 
however understandable it may lx* in 
view of the demoralisation due to the 
influence of Na/i and fascist idctdogy, 
Mr. (Jolkncz sometimes lays himself 
o\J€n to the charge of exaggerated 
quixoticisni, particularly m what he liai 
to say about CJermany. If si', it is a com- 
paratively iniKCUous vice, w’hidi is lie- 
coming ever more rare even among the 
JBngiish, who were once its principal 
exponents. *No tithcr ccHintry*, IL A. L. 
fisher rciui'k. somewhere in his Hisimy 
of !iuropi\ \o swiftly or so lightly con- 
ceives a passion for the oppressed in other 



lands’ — often, indeed, to the extent of 
forgetting the maxim ‘Charity begins at 
Home’. Today it is only apologetically and 
almost furtively that one can sympathise, 
for example, with the millions oi (iermans 
expelled from Poland and (Czechoslovakia. 
This deprecation of humuii:aiini feeling 
isbecoming an absedute mania: as CJollancz 
says, tlicre is hardly a politician and hardly 
a newspaper that doesn’t succumb to it — 
‘If you were to believe tuir public men, 
you wcnild think that pity and mercy were 
not merely irrelevant but positively dis- 
graceful, and that to have nothing what- 
ever to do with them was a p<'>sitive 
ethical duty. So pervasive is this new 
morality that even men who are obviously 
moved largely or even solely by liumani- 
tarian considerations pay lip service to it 
and hurriedly add, when they mention 
pity, “That, of course, is not the primary 
consideration.” They appear to be afraid 
that otherwise people might think them 
wicked.’ 

I'hc press is especially guilty in tliLs 
respect; but it is largely true that a people 
gets the press, like the government, that 
it deserves, and tlic popular newspapers in 
this country are prouably a pretty accurate 
reflection of public opinion. 

An even mt^rc unpleasant aspect of this 
anti-humanitarian mania is that it is so 
often combined with an odious self- 
rightcoiisncss. People who advocated the 
indiscriminaR; bombing of (Jermans and 
Japanese, or who nt)w cry *Lct them 
starve!’ will denounce almost in the same 
breach the cruelty and callousness of the 
l^ussians. 

Mr. (Jotlancz, once a fervent supporter 
of the Soviet Union, certainly docs not 
spare it now, for in its growing power and 
influence he sees * the major force opposing 
the nnaintcnancc and development of our 
Western valuers’, which tlic Russians have 
never really shared. It is a tragedy that 
the increasing decadence of the West — its 
lack of a firm, dynamic faith— renders it 



VICTOR GOi.i.ANCZ, thc puhlhhcr, whose recent hook, 
Our Threatened Values, is a timely plea for decency and 
justice in international ajjairs 


SO very vulnerable to thc power of thc 
Soviet mystique. 

Another recently published book, Thc 
Dark Side of the Moon, which describes 
thc ordeal of the hundreds of thousands of 
Poles deported into the wilderness of 
Central Russia early in thc war, throws a 
good deal of light not only on thc sombre 
despotism of thc .Soviet r6gime but also on 
the peculiarities of the Russian character — 
in particular its callousness, its cold in- 
difference to thc sufferings of people, and 
its lack of respect for human personality. 
Not even such an earnest apologist of thc 
Soviets as thc editor of thc New Statesman 
and Nation has attempted to dispute thc 
authenticity of this book, which is all thc 
more impressive for thc restraint witli 
which it is written. Mr. Martin, however, 
continues to harp on ‘the duty of British 
Marxists to support Russia’, despite all its 
faults, on thc grounds that thc monsta: 
Capitalism has been eliminated there — a 




EICHakd stokes, M.p.» at the opminj^ ♦>/ 

dangerous fallacy this, which leads so 
many humane and sincere Left Wingers to 
condone and even to defend tyranny and 
injustice. Poor Marx! Were he to come 
alive today there is no doubt that he 
would be shocked and horrified by the 
regime which is supposed to be based on 
his theories. Critics of Socialism have 
always contended that a slave state on the 
lines of contemporary Russia is the logical 
and inevitable result of Marxism, and Left 
Wingers fall into the trap and ruin their 
ease by persisting, against all the evidence, 
in extolling the Soviet system. Anyone 
who has read Kocstlcr’s The ami 
the Commissar, for example, will know 
that Stalin repudiated most of Marx’s 
principles years ago. 

LIGUE DBS DROITS DBS PBUPLBS 

To return tt> the qiicstit)!) t)f the decay of 
Western European liberal humanitarian- 
ism* A welcome sign that the flame still 
burns, however fitfully, not only in this 


the /.iiifur’ Jf( Pr.ufi ,kt iV«i/».V 

country but in frarKC. ts the tnaugu- 
ratum of the new iTcneh Dfoifv 

ties Peuples, a sinuiar awHiatiun to the 
Duchess of AtlH»l!\ League for Lairitpcan 
Erccdoin, l“hc *Hcd Duclu^s’ was present 
at the inaugural meeting of the at 
the end of July, and aintthcr Hntish 
representative was Richard Stokes, one of 
the rare band of indcjvndeiit-nnnded 
Labour MJLs* l1ie aims tif Kith smielics 
arc to uphold die rights and ttlwtirs of all 
pctsples, particularly the small naiiitns; to 
defend the freedtim of die press', aiul to 
combat injtistice, hyptKTisy aiul violence 
in all dicir fiirmv 'Such as o|vn or veiled 
annexatk^ns of territory, brutal transfers 
of ptipulatiiiii, the nialircatment o( 
minorities, etc 

'Lhe Hoiu^rary President cifdie Itcnch 
League is the veteran Socialist, Brackc 
I >esroussiMUX, and the young Anglophile 
LilxTa! deputy, Pierre Boiirdaii, well 
known for his wartime broadcarts, is also 
apparently a member. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS Monthly Comments (XIV) 


SIMON HARCOURT. SMITH 

In niv last survey 1 u lote: ‘ By the time these lines 
appear, the CaMilerenee sIkhiKI he in full sessu>n, 
still lin^erinu; aiimnu; those early aniiahilities . . . 
reluctant to embark upon the ant';ry seas of 
business . , 

Mv forecast has jsnnaal fir too optimistic. 
There base been no ‘early amiabilities’ in Bans. 
From the foinial opening; of the C’onference, its 
uumhI has been one of exasperation and obstruc- 
tion. Now, as I write, comes news of Monsieur 
Molotov’s attempt, after more than a week of 
sessiems, to substitute f<ir an ordinary majority the 
two-thirds-majority system used at San Francisco 

obviously with the purpose of stopping the 
mouths of the small Powers lound the end of the 
Cainfeience t.ible. 

At this stage, it may be as well to consider as 
dispassionately as wc may the history of Russia’s 
attitmlc both at the general conferences, in the 
Security (anincil and in the C'ouncil of Foreign 
Ministers from the opening of the San Francisco 
Cauiferencc until UKlay. Only tfuis will the 
policy of the Kremlin assume any proper shape 
or coherence. 

At San Francin'o it was Russia who insisted 
upon the disastrous Veto, and the world who 
accepted it as the price of getting tlic U.S.S.R. 
into UNO. Its purpose was to cow the small 
nations and bring, home to them the impropriety 
of quarrelling with big ones, Its effect has been to 
caricature tlic very principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, and to castrate UNO atbirdi. 

I'hc next step w^as the decisions at Potsdam, 
when for a moment it seemed as if Russia, in 
return for a large part of Uermany’s industrial 
equipment, migjit condescend to administer the 
conquered land in some sort of concert with her 
three great allies. I'he spectacle of tlie British and 
Americans being driven ii> fuse the economy of 
their two 7 ones is some measure of how this 
hope has been realised. At no moment during 
the sad fifteen months of occupation have the 
Russians shown any disposition to allow tlicir 
allies tlie least say in the eastern area of Germany, 
or to trade foodstuS from its rich agricultural 
lands against lire coal and steel of the lUihr and 
the Rhineland. Their German policy, in .short, has 
been inspired by what would seem to be die 
utmost impatience of international deliberations. 

Next came a moment of Russo-Amcrican 
rappwchemau when it looked as if an attempt 


would be made to ‘freeze’ us out of the Big 
Three. Though our military power may be 
formidable, our bulk cannot compare with that 
of our partners; while it might be argued that, 
despite their almost pathological fear of Com- 
munism, the American people stand psychologic- 
ally nearer to the Russians than we do. Long ago 
Kayserling remarked certain basic similarities m 
Russian ami American civilisations — frontier 
civilisations, one that had advanced West, the 
otiier East: civilisations of the log or frame 
house; civilisations where men drink, not, as in 
Europe, from gaiety and good fellowship, but to 
seek oblivion from the desperate ennui that eats 
at the heart of both of them. I'o these comimni 
qualities, we in 1946 may add the worship of the 
machine, a creed of beneficial scientific progress 
which not even the atom bomb ha.s seriously 
impugned, and a passion for trading individuality 
against the tastes and the protective colouring of 
the crowd. 

A Russo-Amcrican entente^ therefore, i.s psycho- 
logically feasible, and it seems to have been in 
the wind at the time of Mr. Byrnes’ appointment 
as Secretary of State. Its advantage to the RiissiaiLS 
liardly needs description; to the Americans might 
have been opened a vast Slav market, while 
botli parties were supposed to seek rewards 
in quickening the disintegration of the British 
Empire. 

But no doubt the scheme never became more 
than a dream in certain hot heads. 'Fhc reluctance 
of American capital to make Russia a rchahilita- 
ti<in loan on easy terms, Russian intrigues in the 
Far Hast (which the American public had come 
to regard as a special American preserve), the 
atomic bomb spy scare in Ganada, and rumours 
of Russian atrocities that began to seep into the 
States from Berlin and Vicuna— •combined to 
breed a profound suspicion of the Kremlin in 
the American mind. The proposing of a Moscow 
conference was to be America’s last great gesture 
of ‘appeasement’ towards Russia. Flad Mr. 
Secretary Byrnes thereafter not quickly idtered 
course, he might have rim into ugly storms at 
home. In the following months, when the 
Russians ‘turned the heat’ on our Persian in- 
terests, the Americans stood resolutely by us. 
Today the Soviet press, the Soviet radio, 
castigate the United States no less savagely than 
diey do die United Kingdoni. The attempt to 
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transform the Big Three into a ‘Big Two’ has 
failed — for the moment at any rate. At the same 
time, during the unfortunate London Con- 
ference of nearly a year ago, Monsieur Molotov 
began a manenuvre to curb the authority of 
France and China in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. Here he was partially successful. By 
a decision of the Moscow Conference China has 
not been consulted in the drafting of any treaty 
now to be considered in Paris. 

The latest stage has been Monsieur Molotov’s 
efforts to reduce the Paris Conference to a mere 
formality, where the small powers would 
acclaim without criticism the draft treaties 
pushed in front of them by the Big Four. Con- 
sidered together, these several Russian manoeuvres 
fail into one coherent pattern. It is clear that 
Russian foreign policy is informed not only by 
morbid distrust of the outside world (which we 
knew already) but also by a violent impatience 
of any form of international control through 
committees. Within their own sphere — ^from the 
Stectin-Trieste line on the West to Southern 
Korea on the East, the Russians brook no foreign 
interference. Outside they would limit their 
dealings if not to one, then at most to three, of 
the greatest powers. For the small nations of this 
world they show a contempt that evokes 
memories of Hitler in his dealings with Austria 
or Czechoslovakia. 

This attitude, however painful to us, is per- 
fectly in the spirit of the planned totalitarian 
society. Committee rule is a fundamental in- 
stinct of Western society; because of the word 
‘Soviet’ we assume the Russians feel naturally as 


we do. No error could be more gross. The All- 
Russian Council of Soviets assembles only to 
legalise decisions already taken by the Govern- 
ment. The very structure of the hall in which it 
meets, with row upon row of desks facing the 
rostrum of government, precludes the possibility 
of criticism, let alone Organised opposition. Nor 
indeed can you permit organised opposition, and 
all the phenomena that go with it, like .minority 
reports, in a planned society. A small body at 
the very summit of the Soviet administration 
works out, for example, the details of the new 
Five-year Plan. The workers henceforward must 
work eight hours per day for a seven-day week. 
Who would be idiot enough to waste rime asking 
the workers whether the prospect pleased them? 
What are the Secret Police for? Labour is short 
in Eastern Russia? Very well then! Deport thither 
the Chechens and the Tartars from the Crimea! — 
fifteen hundred thousand souls. But who would 
think of first ccmsulring the wishes of backward 
races like that? Isn’t it enough that they were 
suspected of having fraternised with the German 
invader? 

When such the habit of Soviet internal 
government, whv should we expect the Russians 
to accept completely opposed principles in the 
conduct of their foreign affairs? Way should 
they run the risk of finding themselves oui-voted 
and discomfited bv societies they distrust or 
despise? Men of goodwill in the West believe that 
only by a sacrifice of national sovereisruty to 
some higher international authority c.n civilisa- 
tion be saved. The Russians believe, aftc’" M irx, 
that peace can come to the world oilv wien 
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Communism reigns supreme there. Nor are they 
in the least interested in saving civilisation as we 
understand it. 

The fundamental incentive for co-operating 
with the West is therefore absent. It went with the 
destruction of the German Reich. And even if 
the Paris Conference reaches uneasy agreement 
over, for instance, the peace terms to be imposed 
upon Roumania, we will be no nearer a settle- 
ment of the great questions that torment Europe, 
for they are questions which only a European 
Concert could resolve. 

But if we are not to have a European Concert, 
what then? We can, I believe, only fall back on the 
idea which has been constantly advocated in 
these pages — a Western arrangement. The 
strength of the Communists in France and Mr. 
Bevin’s laudable desire not to exasperate the 
Russians unnecessarily, so long as there was any 
hope of collaborating with them, have no doubt 
held both sides back until now. But the whole 
fate of Germany, which is really the fate of 
Europe, turns upon the possibility of our two 
nations moving close to each other. Our task in 
Central Europe is at the moment two-fold, 
(i) We must stand firm with our French allies 
against such further Russian encroachments as 
Mr. Bevin had in mind the other day, when he 
hinted at the possibility of Eastern Europe being 
swallowed. (2) We must somehow get the Ruhr 
going again, not as a mere gesture of German 
rehabilitation, but for the good of all Western 
Europe, 


I touched upon this vicious problem nearly a 
year ago in these columns, and while the position 
is not quite as serious as it was then, there can he 
little doubt that the present policy followed in 
the Ruhr is delaying European recovery in a most 
dangerous manner. The mines are running at 
about 35 per cent of their normal capacirv’*, of 
this half goes to the other zones or to linutrophe 
countries such as France, where the Ruhr co.il 
makes up for the disappearance of British im- 
ported coal. These disastrous exports retard the 
recovery of the German steel industry (which 
would after all be working entirely on our 
account); make it impossible to get new mining 
equipment with which still further to increase 
coal production, or even to keep it at its present 
low level, and rule out the manufacture of new 
agricultural machinery, essential if more food is 
to be grown in the British zone. 

Unfortunately, the French have set their faces 
against any moratorium of coal exports from the 
Ruhr. Indeed they clamour for more and more 
Ruhr coal. The trouble is, the average Frenchman 
does not realise the dangers involved in letting 
Germany become a gigantic slum. He recalls 
how three centuries ago, when the Thirty Years* 
War had brought Germany to a condition no 
less abject than her present one, France was free 
to turn the moment into the most glorious of her 
history. He forgets that in the time of Louis XIV 
there was no interlocking international economy, 
and that then a Frenchman could watch a Gkacmaai 
starve, without any risk of starving himsdf. 
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ITALY-THE TASK OF THE NEW 
REPUBLIC 


RUGGERO ORLANDO 

For the second time in this century, the Italian 
nation is running the risk of stepping on to the 
international scene as a political paradox. 

The first time was after the end of the 1914- 
1918 war. Four great empires had crumbled — 
the Hohenzollerns, the Habsburgs, the Romanovs 
and the Caliphs. The Italian delegation was 
raised to the rank of being one of the ‘Big Four’ 
at Versailles and, after the American withdraw'al, 
became one of the ‘Big Three’ in the organisation 
of the League of Nations. But economically and 
psychologically the Italian nation was still weak 
and immature. Italy, founded as a nation-state 
only a few decades earlier, had not had the time 
and possibility" to accumulate reserves of wealth 
such as had Britain, the United States and France. 
Thus she emerged from the war effort with her 
resources far more drained than any other 
victorious power. Reconstruction of transport, 
industrial reconversion, strike waves and un- 
employment — the general features of the post- 
war years — ^were felt more gravely in Italy than 
in any other victorious country. For instance, the 
Italian taxpayer could not afford to quell indus- 
trial unrest with the expensive system adopted 
in Britain— the dole. 

As a consequence, very few ItaHans, whether 
voters or leaden, realised the progress made by 
the country in the international field, the security 
victory had brought to her frontiers, or the 
potential commercial hegemony in the Balkans. 
On the contrary, discontent and disappointment 
were rife and the nationalistic slogan, put out by 
the extreme Right — ‘We won the war and lost 
the peace’ — found favourable reception. 

Today, the leaders of the Italian Republic are 
faced with the danger of a similar dualism, 
although its terms are inverted. Nowadays Italy’s 
potential is far above her international status. 
Excluding Germany, she is the most highly 
populated country on the Continent after Russia. 
She still owns a very fine set of industrial plants, 
although, at present, work is seriously hampered 
by lack of raw materials such as coal, iron and 
cellulose. She cannot possibly hope to buy them 
with gold reserves or exports; the vicious circle 
is made even more inevitable by the considerable 
curtailment of the Merchant Navy. On every 


economic issue the conflict arises between national 
and international factors. Psychologically, it is the 
same: the anti-Fascist revolution and the acknow- 
ledged contribution to the war against Hitler 
on the one hand, and the lack of a corresponding 
international status on the other, have increased 
these dualistic feelings deeply rooted in ItaHan 
tradition and temperament. Such statements as 
that by the philosopher Benedetto Croce, leader 
of the Liberal party — ‘Italy is a conquered 
country but she feels victorious’ — ^have well 
defined the ill, but have hardly helped to cure it. 

In 1918 and even more so now, Italy was, and 
is, of all nations the most unfit to Hve m a world 
divided by strict national boundaries. Geo- 
graphically and socially, she is linked both with 
Western Europe and the Balkans. Her principal 
item for export is labour; her history, that 
striking contrast between greatness and slavery, 
records fame and glory when internationalism 
prevailed. Italian Hfe sank to its lowest level in 
times of international disintegration. Virgil and 
the Roman Law flourished when the known 
World had become one; Dante, Saint Francis, the 
bankers of Lombard Street and Michelangelo 
emerged when Europe reached her spiritual and 
religious unity under the aegis of the Roman 
Church; the Risorgimento was bom out of the 
general bourgeois ascendancy and economic 
liberalism which in the nineteenth century 
united all Europe. Mazzini’s words: ‘I love my 
country because I love all countries’, best ex- 
pressed the intemationalistic feeling which 
formed the background of Italian national 
independence. The national hero. Garibaldi, 
began his career fighting against tyranny in South 
America, and ended it fighting Prussian aggres- 
sion against the Third French Republic, 1871. In 
the International Brigades in Spain, Italians 
formed the largest foreign contingent, the ‘Gari- 
baldi Brigade*; their organiser. Carlo Rosselli, 
who later on was murdered by French Fascists, 
on Mussolini’s orders, described Fascism as ‘anti- 
Italy*. And indeed nowhere was Fascist-exasp- 
erated nationalism so much out of place as in 
Italy — ^a’ country which depends on international 
interchange for all her industrial raw materials, 
on expanding world trade for the employment of 
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her merchant nav^^ and her harbours, on a liberal 
spirit abroad that would allow other countries to 
absorb her surplus population and, on the other 
hand, stimulate tourism and travel. Yet Musso- 
lini was ever ready to bang his fist on the table and 
carry fear of aggression into the international 
council chambers, always ready to provoke and 
aggravate dissents between nation and nation. 

Rosselli, in fact, had defined another ‘dualism’ 
which Fascism added to the old ones. And now the 
Italian Republic is threatened with two possible 
and opposite mistakes. From the distinction 
between Italy and Fascism arises, on one hand, the 
temptation to pretend that Fascism was only a 
temporary disease from which the nation has 
completely recovered. On this assumption, many 
bitter lessons would become ignored; or else 
the Italian Republic could sHp along the lazy 
way of accepting the recent Fascist tradition — 
possibly under other names and forms — ^and 
refrain firom hard self-examination and from 
developing a new policy. Strong forces are at 
work in Italy at present, trying to put a brake 
upon a new course. One already notices much de- 
structive criticism coming from certain elements, 
especially among the middle classes, against 
democratic leaders at home and democratic 
nations abroad. Their aim is obvious: since a 
defence of the Fascist past would be unpopular 
,and hopeless, they are struggli|ig against any 
possible alternative to Fascism. Such elements are 
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not very numerous, but they are backed by great 
financial power. Under Mussolini it was im- 
possible to make or even to keep big money, 
wuthout sharing interests and responsibility with 
the regime. That is why most wealthy people still 
feel a Hnk with Fascism and are opposed to 
radical reforms. But they are not alone. Fascism, 
m the lust for centralisation and show'inanship, 
created all sorts of neiV bureaucracies and en- 
larged the old ones. With the offer of a job in the 
Civil Service, however meagrely paid, thousands 
were bribed into upholding the Fascist status quo. 
But Italy can simply not afford to keep an army 
of parasites, and now these people feel they are 
doomed. Their livelihood is threatened not so 
much by Left Wing theories and political trends 
as by Italy’s need for a sound financial poBcy. 

The Repubhc finds its first enemy in the 
economic troubles and in the civic and pohtical 
immaturity of the Italian middle classes. This, 
too, is the result of another characteristic 
‘dualism’. Italy is unique for the capacity for 
revival which she has shown throughout her his- 
tory. Many countries have reached in the past 
periods of hegemony and splendour, but none of 
them was able to be reborn like Italy to the most 
sublime heights after a long period of decadence 
and practical effacement. No country has ever 
produced an Etruscan civilisation, an Archimedes 
and a Julius Caesar and then suffered centuria 
of barbarism, and, after being turned into a 
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wilderness, has yet revived to create the com- 
mercial glory of Venice or the artistic achieve- 
ments of the Renaissance. Like ‘Renaissance’, the 
word Risorgimento means re-birth. 

Italians have a hard price to pay for this unique 
privilege of reincarnation. Their personality is 
split in the uneasiness of having the oldest 
tradition in Europe and being die youngest 
amongst the great states. The lower — and older 
— classes are among the most civilised and refined 
in the world. The middle classes, who asserted 
themselves much after the industrial and bour- 
geois revolution in the West, have all the awk- 
wardness of newcomers. In an international 
hotel, even the most superficial observer will 
notice that diose who have the worst manners are 
the Italian clients, while the most princely, 
dignified and friendly manners are displayed by 
the Italian waiters. And indeed there are many 
people in Italy who wonder why the ones have 
to be the masters and the others the servants. 

Furthermore, the Italian bourgeoisie is the 
least numerous and the poorest of the corres- 
ponding classes in other Western countries. An 
approximate idea of this fact can be gathered 
from the figures of the British and Italian census 
in 1931. The population of Italy is more or less 
equal to that of England, Wales and Scodand, 
and comparisons need not be reduced to per- 
centages. In 1931, professionals, clerks and 
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secretaries numbered 2,362,695 in tliis country; 
in Italy, 577»057- 

The economic contrast is even more dispro- 
portionate. Here are figures relating to the savings 
and current accounts in private banks for Italy m 
1935, and for Britain in 1940. 1935 in Italy w'as a 
somew^hat normal year. The real buying power 
of the lira was somewhat lower than the official 
rate of exchange to the pound sterling. For 
purposes of comparison we may assume that one 
pound equalled 100 lira. Ever^Body who 
travelled at that time between the two countries 
will agree that the lira is thus quoted higher than 
it actually stood. Yet the total of savings and 
current accounts deposited in 1935 in all public 
and private nationd banks and the most im- 
portant provincial banks was 88,000. 

In 1940, current deposits and other accounts in 
only the ^Big Five* British banks amounted to 
;£2,ii9,555,3o8. 

We can make allowance for the difference 
between statistical methods in the two countries 
and for many other permanent and temporary 
factors, the analysis of which cannot be given in 
an article like this one. Nevertheless, the dif- 
ference in the above-quoted figures is so striking 
that one need not hesitate to draw the conclusion. 
The Italian middle classes have not the maturity, 
wealth, or numbers required for the stability of a 
bourgeois government of the type which Britain, 
France, the United States, Holland, Belgium, etc., 
had for a long time. Unfortunately, this fact is not 
only proved by statistics but also by the tragic 
experience of the last twenty-five years. 

After the Risorgimento, that is to say, in the 
second half of last century and in the first two 
decades of our own, bourgeois parties could still 
manage to lead the nation, thanks to general 
economic expansion and the safety valve of 
emigration. But even then, the balance was far 
from stable. Italian politidans continuously had 
to shift between Right and Left, a game which 
became known as ‘transformism*, or else they had 
to play elaborately at taking and leaving power, 
tactics in which Giovanni Giolitti excelled. But 
with the gro wdi of agricultural and industrial trade 
unions, with the economic plight caused by the 
first World War, and the closing down of America 
and other countries to emigrants, such juggler’s 
ability proved inadequate. A relatively smdl and 
rather discredited group of discontented and dis- 
appointed ex-servicemen, financed by big land- 
owners and some industrialists, could, with the 
consent of the Monarchy, seize the Government. 
The middle classes acquiesced and the workers, 
paralysed by violence and unemployment, found, 
themselves in a hopeless position. 


Ie was sA'niptomatic that Mussolini, alwa}s 
keen to hoasE his Rightist achievements in Lett 
W-'iiig jargon, spoke ot having earned out a 
‘revolution’, while he made Luigi Facta, the last 
liberal Prime Minister, whom he was supposed to 
have overturned through an armed upheaval, 
a Senator. The Fascists absorbed the disgruntled 
cx-servicemen who had helped them into power 
by creating a huge army of civil and mihtary 
servants. On the other hand, they made quite 
clear that they w’-ould stand no nonsense from the 
workers. Strikes were declared illegal; the 
Labour organisations were split into seven Con- 
federations headed by members of the Fascist 
part}*; elections were turned first into fakes, and 
eventually suppressed, and thousands of myrmi- 
dons and spies w*ent to w’ork m order to sow 
suspicion betw*een man and man, and prevent 
spontaneous organisation. To the people, nothing 
was left but to pay for it. 

A tew figures will show how quickly and 
efficiently the Fascists worked in reducing the 
real wages of the Italians. This had the double 
effect of finding the money for the state to meet 
the heav)* expenditure for policemen and 
bureaucratic parasites, and of mcreasing the 
power to blackmail the masses by turning on the 
economic screw. Here are Fascist statistics show- 
ing the decline in the consumption of some 
essential goods during the first ten years of 
Mussolini’s rule; 


Year 1922 1932 


Population 38,800,000 
Tobacco 279,000 quintals 
Coffee 472,000 „ 

Salt 2, 646,000 „ 

Wheat 73,237,000 „ 

Maize 27,213,000 „ 


41.400.000 

245.000 quintals 

407.000 „ 

2.606.000 „ 

69.204.000 „ 

26.739.000 „ 


The economic plight of the non-propertied 
Italian classes is also shown by one of the most 
significant indexes of poverty — ^the number of 
articles pawned. Their average in pre-Fascist 
times was about one million a year. According 
to official Fascist statistics, this figure grew by 
about 100,000 each year after Mussolini’s ‘march 
on Rome*, until it reached 2,666,551 in 1937. 

Now, for the fint time in the history of the 
Italian state, the country has a Government 
which is not based on just a tiny firaction of the 
population. The new Government represents 
the overwhelming m^ority in Parliament, that 
is to say the Christian Democrats, the Socialists and 
the Communists. The Socialists and Communists 
are elected by the masses of the industrial workers. 
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while the Christian Democrats arc mainly sup- 
ported by small freeholders, farmers and farm- 
hands of the countryside, who form the largest 
economic group in Itah*. 

For the time being, these three big parties are 
united on all issues of foreign policy and on most 
internal programmes. If they divided, their dash 
would amount to a political battle benveen deep 
and widespread interests, which would be much 
more serious than, and veiy* different from, the 
old chess game of crises and reshuffles of old 
Italian pre-Fascist politics. The Republic is now 
given a chance to cure the countr}" from the main 
economic and psychological ‘dualisms’ from 
which she has suffered, above all the one which 
the Monarchy failed to resolve: the split between 
North and South, 

Northern Italy is industrial; Southern Italy is 
still almost feudal. What Italian politicians used 
to call la questione mcridionale (the Southern 
question) was in reality the national question 
wliich the Risorgimento left unresolved. The 
mantle of the House of Savoy was cast over the 
whole country, but now, after 85 years of 
experiment, it became clear that it managed to 
hide the split but not to weld it. Although raised 
to the kingdom of Italy by the Libials, the 
House of Savoy soon found their most faithful 
supporters in the Southern aristocratic iand- 
owners. The Monarchy endorsed thdr strong 
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power over the backward masses of the peasants, 
who thus sent to Parliament diehard groups 
opposed to any sort of agrarian reform. In the 
plebiscite which decided for the Republic, the 
majority of the Southerners still voted monarchist. 

Socialists and Communists favour land reform 
as a matter of course; but those most interested in 
it are midoubtcdly the Christian Democrats, for 
fear that they should lose the vcr\' mass of their 
supporters. Socialists and Comnumists, it is true, 
would prefer a widespread nationalisation of the 
land, or else the establishment of farming co- 
operatives; while the Christian Democrats, 
faithful to the teacliings of the Church, the 
interest of the farmers and the hopes of millions 
of landless peasants, fivour sm:ill private owner- 
ship, either by individuals or co-operatives. But, 
as long as the first need is that of breaking down 
the latifundia, one may assume that the three 
parties have still a long road to walk together. 
A fair redistribution of the land is the first 
obvious legislative step for the industrialisation 
of the countryside, for introducing new methods 
of production and for the suppression of the 
striking economic, intellectual and political dis- 
balance between North and South. Deprived of 
the fictitious unity afforded by the Monarchist 
link, the Republic will be much more aware of 
the urgency of the problem. 

The failure to carry the land reform may well 
be regarded as the main reason that led die House 
of Savoy first to support Fascism, and then to its 
unglorified end. Failure or success in solving this 
problem will prove the test case for the Republic. 
No regime can survive in Italy unless wealth 
is more evenly distributed than at present, the 
rich being too few and too weak to support 
a suble system, and the poor too poor and 
discontented to wish for stability. 

The Republic will appeal with aU its strength 
to the country's uninterrupted democratic 
tradition, so as to overcome the resistance it will 
certainly meet. It is seldom realised abroad how 
litde the Fascists succeeded in d^troying this 
tradition. From 1922 to 1943 each year more 
than three thousand people-^an entire national 
leadership — ^were arrested on political grounds or 
had to flee into exile. Despite Fascist compulsory 
education, youths grew up with independent 
ideas. The Italian soldiers surrendered in masses 
to small and not very well equipped British 
armies. The general strikes of Turin and Milan 
at the beginning of 1943 were the largest ever 
organised in a country where strikes were 
illegal. But the same soldiers who, at the be- 
ginning of the war, had always been on the run, 
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suddenly started fighting when they found 
themselves agamst Hitler. In Cetalonia and Corfu 
16,000 officers and men fell fighting the Germans 
or were massacred; 540,000 soldiers refused to 
collaborate with Hitler and ’were interned in 
Germany; 33,000 died of ill-treatment. In the 
fight against the Germans, the remnants of the 
Italian Army lost more than 50,000 casualties. 
The Italian Navy carried out 400 missions on 
behalf of the Allies and lost 5,500 men. What was 
left of the Italian Air Force earned out 4,000 opera- 
tions, mostly in support of Marshal Tito’s parti- 
sans. 17,243 civilians were killed by the Nazis. 
The Italian partisan army became die largest in 
Europe, with 170,000 men. Nearly one-third of 
them was either killed in action, or executed 
after indescribable torture. A great strike in the 
mdustnal North, this time when Nazi reprisals 
were at their fiercest, involved, by Fascist admis- 
sion, 208,000 workers. At least 50,000 AlHed 
prisoners of war were fed, clothed and sheltered 
by Italians m spite of the penalty of death. 

This shows that Fascism did not destroy demo- 
cratic feelings, though it blunted m many the 
sense of responsibility and the belief in the value 
of each citizen’s own initiative- This lack of self 
reliance goes far to explain the uneasiness with 
which the Italians regard the ‘punitive’ features 
of the peace treaty. Furthermore, it must be 
realised that in Italy the memory of the war 
against Hitler completely overshadows the former 
years of the Axis alliance. This is not only because 
one naturally remembers better more recent 
events, or because one prefers to forget facts 
which one likes to forget. The war for Hitler 
was just one of the Fascist wars, on the same level 
as the aggression against Ethiopia or the inter- 
vention in Spain — a far away war, ’with little 
heroism, little popular concern as to 'victories or 
defeats, a war for Fascist commentators and 
expeditionary forces. 

But the war agamst the Germans happened on 
the Italian soil. It became a gigantic insurrection 
and an even larger conspiracy. The Italians speak 
now of the Nazi occupation as of the ‘clandestine 
period’. 

In this maze of justified and unjustified feelings, 
the task of the newly bom Republic which has to 
ratify the peace treaty is not to be en’vied. It makes 
harder, but even more necessary, the task of 
bringing about national unity. In foreign policy, 
the Republic has to awaken a sense of responsi- 
bility which win make Italians realise that, like 
national unity, international unity is not a gift 
bestowed from outside but that they must 
actively collaborate in its creation. 



A BALKAN MONARCH 

KING GEORGE OF GREECE 


G. GIGANTES 

By the time this article appears, the plebiscite of 
I September will have decided the question of 
King George’s return to Greece. The result was 
in any case a foregone conclusion, and the voting 
a mere formality, for this German Prince, in 
whose veins flows a mixture of HohenzoUem and 
Glucksburg blood, undiluted by any Greek com- 
ponent, knew that there was no possibiliu^ of 
his losing the vote. Tsaldaris, the Greek Premier, 
predicted the result when he visited London in 
July: 70 per cent of the population, he said, would 
vote for the king. All Greek Parties agreed with 
him, and the opposition in Athens went so far as 
to declare that, since the premier had already 
announced the result, the plebiscite was super- 
fluous. While Royahst papers in Athens printed 
full-length pictures of George with such lyrical 
captions as ‘The saviour of the countr)"’, or 
‘Our great War Leader’, the Communist press 
printed pictures showing him taking the salute 
at one of the pre-war Fascist youi rallies in 
Athens. The opinions accompanying the photo- 
graphs varied, according to the political colour of 
the papers, between extravagant adulation and 
complete abhorrence. Some of the feeling 
seeped into those London circles that interest 
themselves in Greek politics, but the British 
public as a whole remains ignorant both of the 
issues at stake and of the background and per- 
sonality of this sombre survivor of the dwindling 
race of Balkan monarchs. 

On 30 July 1890, there was great jubilation in 
Athens. There were no republicans then — every 
man was a loyal Royalist. Consequently, when 
the guns on top of Lykabettus KBll announced 
that the union of Prince Constantine the Diadoch 
(heir to the throne) and Princess Sofia Hohen- 
zoUem had been blessed by the birth of a son, 
the heady wine of Attica flowed fireely in aU the 
taverns and the loyal subjects of popular old 
King George the First fired every available 
weapon into the air, thus expressing in traditional 
Greek fashion their joy at the Royal birth. The 
child was named George, after his grandfather. 
He grew up, like Httle Balkan Princes grow, &r 
better fed than 90 per cent of his subjects and care- 
fully looked after by his German governess. After 
being ‘privately educated’ he entered the Greek 


mihtar}" school. There was no record of liis 
scholastic achievements. If he had been top of 
his class, the event would have been widely , 
publicised; if he had been bottom, people would 
still be joking about it. What is known, how^ever, 
is that his contemporaries did not like him. 

When the Balkan wars of 1912 broke out, the 
young Prince, now a Second Lieutenant, became 
one of King Constantine’s numerous A.D.C.s, 
and drove about from one headquarters to 
another in his father’s huge German limousine. 
No one paid much attention to him: the stage 
in Athens was at the time completely taken 
up by two tremendous personalities — Venizelos 
and Constantine. Both were stars of such sur- 
passing magnitude for the small-scale firmament 
of Greece that all minor lights were extinguished. 
True, dear old ladies in Athens often admired 
the smart way young George rode his horse, but 
that was all. He was not even gossiped about; his 
private hfe gave no grounds for gossip. Compared 
with his future brother-in-law, Carol of Rou- 
mania, George led a very sober and sedentary 
life. 

Then came 1914. King Constantine was a 
Germanophile who not only tried hard to prevent 
his country joining the war on the Allied side 
but strove to bring her in on the side of the 
central powers. Until 1917, George did his best 
to help his father prevent Venizelos from en- 
tering the war on the side of the Allies. His 
activities were such that when Constantine was 
forced to leave Greece in 1917, the Allies refused 
to allow him to take the throne, but preferred his 
younger brother, Alexander, who was known to 
be a believer in constitutional rule. Three years 
later the Greeks, throwing all caution to the 
winds, by one of those inexplicable changes 
which make Athens politics so unpredictable, 
voted Venizelos out at a time when the great 
Liberal Prime Minister was at the acme of his 
success. 

The young and popular King Alexander, 
bitten by his father’s pet monkey, died, and the 
Greeks duly reinstated Constantine, iu spite of 
the protests of the Allies. 

George was again the E)iadodh (Jbrat), awl 
since the financial prospects of the fronily 




KING GEORGE II OF GREECE 


improving, the heir to the throne of Greece took 
unto himself a wife, Princess Elizabeth of Rou- 
mania, the sister of King Carol, on 27 February 
1921. Soon it became apparent that she was not 
satisfied with the marriage, and it broke up very 
quickly. Some say that Elizabeth was in love with 
a Greek in Roumania and even that she had had 
an affair with him. Whether this is true or not is 
irrelevant. The fact remains that the break-up of 
the marriage was not George’s fault. 

About this time, the Greek armies under a new 
commander were facing defeat at the hands of the 
Turks in Asia Minor. There was a complete 
dibade : the Turks drove the Greek army to the 
sea; Constantine had to abdicate, and George 
succeeded his father on the throne. The Greek 
people, however, were in a very republican 
mood. The King was still there because nobody 
thought of taking the first step towards kicking 
him out. But such thoughts were shaping in the 
minds of those who associated the dynasty with 
the country’s disaster. Many of the Venizelist 
generals, smarting under the defeat brought about 
by the policy of Constantine, were looking for a 
means of getting rid of the Glucksburgs, and 
George gave them the pretext they wanted. In 
December 1923, the fervent Royalist generals — 


Metaxas, Gargalides and Leonardopoulos — staged 
a revolution to overthrow the government that 
had been set up by the Venizelist generals after the 
Asia Minor rout. The country was in no mood for 
Royalist power politics, and the revolution was 
squashed in no time. There was evidence the 
King had been implicated. Seizing this chance, 
General Gonatas, the head of the Government, 
then a Republican (now a Royalist and Cabinet 
Minister), forced George to leave Greece. In 
April 1934 the King was escorted to a waiting 
ship. A republic was proclaimed and subseqiiendy 
confirmed by a plebiscite. So George’s first 
attempt at power politics had ended in exile — an 
exile that was to last eleven years, most of them 
spent in England. 

But first he went to Roumania, where his 
marriage finally went on the rocks, and after 
some time as King Carol’s guest he went to 
Italy for a short star, finally ending up as an 
inmate of the home for exiled moiiarchs — 
Brown’s Hotel in Dover Street, London. His life 
there was very quiet. He usually abstained from 
the pranks that made other dethroned monarchs 
notorious. Some people claim he had a mistress; 
whether he had or not docs not matter; the 
Greeks would have thought it odd if he had not 
sought female company. 

Throughout his exile, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, George tried to make the Greeks 
forget that he ever mixed in politics. He com- 
pletely eschewed any kind of intervention in 
Greece. But it is only logical to assume that 
he was biding his time. That time came, after the 
Republicans’ unsuccessful coup d^itat in 1935 
against a Royalist majority government. George 
saw that this was his chance. He hastened the issue 
of his divorce, not wanting to take Queen 
Elizabeth back with him. They had been separated 
too long to make a reconciliation possible. The 
divorce came through in July 1935. 

Meanwhile in Greece a furious political battle 
was raging. When the smoke cleared, General 
George Kondylis was holding the stage. This 
man’s character had four dominant traits: im- 
measurable ambition, fearlessness, and a strong 
combination of low cunning with complete 
amorality — four traits that had helped him rise 
from a simple private to Lieutenant-General. 
This great adventurer decided to cap his amazing 
career by one more political somersault, and 
proclaim himself Viceroy, at the same time 
announcing a plebiscite. Kondylis gave the job 
of organising this plebiscite to John Theortokis, 
a Corfu politician and fervent Royalist. The 
results showed 97.5 per cent in favour of the 
monarchy. This was on 3 November 1935. 
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shortly afterwards, a deputation, headed by 
Kodzias, Mayor of Athens, went to London to 
announce the result of the plebiscite to George 
and invite him to return. It is said Kodzias told 
George that the real result of the plebiscite was 
under 30 per cent in favour of the monarchy. 
George thought this quite ajoke. But he was not 
absolutely easy in his mind about his return, for in 
Pans, only an hour from London by air, the 
Cretan liberal politician, Venizelos, was still hostile 
to the return of George. Venizelos did not think 
much of the ex-monarch, whom he knew to be 
arrogant, authoritarian, selfish, and a behever in 
absolute rule. A return of the monarchy, without 
the consent of this old man who had dominated 
Greek pohtics for so long, would have been a 
precarious affair. 

At that time the British Government was 
suffering from one of its frequent attacks of 
what is called in Greece ‘British Kingophiha’. 
It is difficult to say why the British wanted George 
to return to Greece. The most plausible answer, 
according to Greek repubhcans, is that the 
Government of the United Kingdom was tired 
of pa-ying George’s bills, and they hoped his 
return might help him clear his considerable debts. 
Anyhow, the Foreign Office despatched to Paris a 
little Greek, by the name of Gerassimons Con- 
tomichalos, who had made millions in the 
Sudan and was considered a trusted Anglo- 
phile. Contomichalos, it seems, explained to 
Venizelos that the British Hon wanted royalty 
in Greece and, after some argument, Venizelos 
agreed to the restoration on the strict understand- 
ing that George would rule constitutionally. 
With this last obstacle out of the way, George 
returned to Greece and made his prefabricated 
triumphal entry. He at once resumed his royal 
duties of redesigning uniforms and placating the 
republicans. His attitude at the time was: ‘You are 
still my subjects, I shall not discriminate at aU. 
If I show any favouritism, it will be towards the 
republicans.’ His only political move was to get 
rid of his formidable sponsor: Kondylis was too 
dubious a character to have on one’s side. Then 
George called old Professor Demerdjis and en- 
trusted him wdth the formation of a service 
government, and the carrying out of elections. 
These were held, and returned a republican 
majority, George thought this was ingratitude. 
There he was ruling constitutionally, and the 
Greeks voted against his party. Something had 
to be done, but the King of Greece did not dare 
to take any action as long as Venizelos was still 
alive. 

Whoa the grand old liberal was taLen ill and 
passed away in exile, the Royalists celebrated with 


bonfires and ribald song. One of dieir newspapers 
came out with a headline printed in three-inch red 
capitals: ‘The dog L dead.’ From dieii on the 
brake was released. George’s ccnstitutionaiisni 
became a thing of the past and Geiivrai Metaxas, 
the ‘well-tried’ Ro}a]:sc, was given more and 
more power. VTen old Professor Demerdjis 
died, Metaxas was made Premier — in June 1956. 
On 4 August 1936, with the full knowledge and 
approval of the King, Metaxas suspended the 
Constitution and dissolved the Chamber of 
Deputies, plunging Greece into years of legalised 
terror and absolute pohcc rule. 

Metaxas’s dictatorship had all the trimmings 
of the big ones it was imitating. There was a 
youth movement, with dark blue shirts and 
badges that looked like Mussolini’s. There were 
beatings and torture. The most arid of the Greek 
islands became little ‘ De\nl’s Islands ’ of their own, 
where all opponents of the Government rotted 
away without even medical aid. The citizens were 
afraid for their safet\’, because of the powerful 
political police, full of subnormal sadists, and 
ruled by a sinister and lecherous crook — 
Maniadakis. 

Some of George’s apologists try to claim that 
he was powerless to intervene. But Metaxas’s 
regime was based on the support of the officer 
corps, nearly all of which was completely devoted 
to the King. Had George wanted to get rid of 
Metaxas, he could have done so with ease. And it 
is futile to argue that he was ignorant of the 
methods Metaxas and lus minions employed. 
No, the Kong of Greece was an equal, if silent, 
partner in Metaxas’s ignoble rule. 

All through that period the royal activities 
were mainly of a military nature. George took 
the salute at innumerable parades and appeared 
in uniform on every possible occasion. Fre- 
quently his behaviour was similar to that 
of the more brusque and voluble sergeants in 
the army. Frequently he reprimanded officers 
in front of their men in the most brutal 
language. His general bearing earned him the 
nickname ’O Aghelastos (he who does not 
laugh). 

Then came the Greco-Italian war. The people’s 
fury gainst Fascism, which they had tasted at 
home, drove them to heroism which reminded 
the world that the blood of Leonidas and his 
Spartans still flowed in the veins of the Greeks. 
In spite of a corrupt government and an in- 
capable general staff, 3 ie hungry little Greek 
soldiers fired the imagination of die free world. 
Some of the credit due to them was passed 
on to King George by that great statesman and 
monarchomaniac, Churchill 
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George*s father, 

the Cermanophile king Constantine 


The German attack on 6 April 1941, besides 
bringing misery’ to Greece, exposed the rot 
pervading George’s government. His Minister 
of War gave the troops indefinite leave; tlie Air 
Mimster disbanded the A.A. at the height of the 
air attacks, and the Naval Minister forbade the fleet 
to sail. While all this was happening, George was 
fleeing for his hfe. There is no criticism implied 
in this; it would have been senseless to remain 
behind; but it also is senseless to call him a hero 
for escaping. The plan was carefully prepared: 
it had been ready for some time, and George got 
away with days to spare. He reached Crete, 
whence he had to flee in turn. 

George reached the Middle East safely, and 
played his part in that shameful period known in 
Greece as ‘The Middle East Dirty Work*. The 
King’s men formed secret ‘Officers’ Organisa- 
tions’, such as the near-Fascist S.A.N, and 
R.A.N. which did their best to compete with the 
Communists to disrupt the Greek forces. When 
the King left for London, this time to stay at 
Ciaridges, the political activities of his entourage 
did not cease. The wartime Premier, Tsouderos, 
wrote a book in which he explains how the King’s 
influence interfered with anything not furthering 


the Royalist cause, regardless of w’hether this was 
desirable or not for the country*. The details are 
long and sordid; they did not end with the 
liberation. The Kmg’s men in Greece repeatedly 
brought pressure on the government in such a 
way that they fully share with the Commun- 
ists the responsibility* for Greece’s deplorable 
condition. 

The elections on 31 March 1946 gave the 
Roy’alists a victory*. Whether it was a real one or 
not, the fact remams that they won on a platform 
of intransigence and hatred. Now a quartet of 
Roy*alists and near-collaborators rules Greece. It 
IS widely^ claimed in Athens that these four act 
under instructions from London. The plebiscite 
is being cooked under the benevolent sanction 
of the farcical observers’ mission. George is once 
again preparing himself for his second triumphal 
entry^ into his capital. He has promised, so they 
say, to rule constitutionally; but he had also 
promised to hold a plebiscite on the issue of 
Monarchy versus RepubHc. This promise has 
been broken. The plebiscite will be held on the 
issue of whether George returns as Edng, or 
whether his crown goes to his tall, iiot-too- 
brilliant brother, Paul. Whatever the case, George 
will in fact rule Greece. If anyone were to 
suggest that he was dominated by Metaxas, it 
cannot be said now that he is dominated by the 
present Government, because he towers head and 
shoulders above the mediocrities who compose 
his party. Financially he will be just as well off 
if he remains in London. His critics state he did 
well out of his last term on the throne, and it is 
alleged that he had a balance of 1,700,000 in the 
bank when he left so hurriedly from Greece. 
Were he to go into exile again, he would be able 
to pay his bills. As it is, my guess is that he will 
return to Greece. His emissary, the Royalist 
deputy, Markezinis, is seeing to it. The four 
nonentities who rule Greece are controlled by 
strings pulled from London. Already they have 
estabhshed a ruthless dictatorship. Was this a 
directive from Ciaridges; My guess is that it 
was. Where, then, are the constitutional feelings 
of George, the man ‘who never laughs’? 
His father plunged Greece into misery from 
which she had hardly recovered when George 
returned in 1935. Will he plunge the country 
into another blood-bath by driving the Com- 
munists to violence as a result of the absolutist 
measures of which he is so fond? His apologists 
say that he has repented of his courtship with 
totalitarianism. But many a wise head in Greece 
shakes with pessimism, quoting an old Greek 
proverb: ‘ The old wolf may tvell go grey, but he 
doesnt change his way.' 
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FEDERATION IN THE WEST 
INDIES? 


J. P. DERRIMAN 

There is a long and fairly detailed series of 
blueprints for a federation of the British West 
Indian islands — the latest of them as recent as 
March this year. All of them are worth con- 
sidering on their merits by those concerned 
with Colonial problems. But before we examine 
the West Indian problem, it is important to 
glance at the scene of action to enable us to 
appreciate the value of the scheme, not only for 
the Caribbean area, but for the rest of the Empire. 

Britain’s West Indian Colonies are a chain 
of islands strung across the blue waters of 
the Caribbean from Cuba to the Orinoco. The 
biggest is less than half as large as Wales, the 
smallest a mere ocean rock. The islands — cap- 
tured from France and Spain, or colonised by 
British settlers in the seventeenth century — ^have 
a total population of barely two millions, of 
whom only three per cent are of white stock. 
The original natives were exterminated almost 
to a man. Now, with the natural difficulties of 
communication (and in past centuries the con- 


stant threat of war and changes of nationality), 
there are wide diffierences of tradition and local 
problems. The individual governments range 
from the historic representative assemblies of 
Barbados, Bermuda and the Bahamas to the usual 
part-nominated, part-official and part-elected 
legislative council. 

Since the end of slavery the Caribbean living 
standard has been falling steadily, probably 
reaching its record low level about 1938, the 
year of the Moyne Royal Commission. The 
agricultural industries — ^sugar, fruit, cocoa, cot- 
ton — on which the islanders depended for a 
living, were in various degrees of decay. An 
almost feudal system still existed on some estates, 
and there was widespread poverty. 

Now, through the extending Colonial Wel- 
fare schemes, gradual recovery is imder way. 
But it is a long task. And, on the face of it, it is 
not a very promising section of the Empirb 
which may he the testing-ground for the first 
great experiment in Colonial fedaration. 
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West Indian pottery vendors 


From the flow of conferences, reports and was even then before his time, and the plan came 

‘Command Papers’ on the West Indies lately, it to nothing— its yellowing pages now rest, 

would be easy to gain the impression that the idea seldom opened, in the Colonial Office library, 

of a Caribbeii federation was just another novel But from that time onwards, the thorny question 

post-war scheme. But as long ago as 1849 an of a West Indian federation cropped up with 

.anonymous gentleman produced an elaborate unfailing regularity every few years. Usually 

plan for a ‘United Wcst-India Government and it met with fierce opposition from the planters. 

Joint-Stock Company’. For its period, the plan For instance, there was the bold effort of Mr. 

was not unenlightened. The idea -was to promote John Pope-Hennessy, the Governor of Barbados, 

free trade and prosperity by the establishment of in 1876. His plan to federate Barbados with 

a ‘merchant company* similar to the East India other Colonies was violently opposed, and his 

Company, then at its zenith. Two representatives (no doubt quite mild) ‘socialist’ ideas caused 

would sit in the Imperial Parliament. riots among the coloured workers, who clam- 

The prosperity, naturally, was to fill the cured for division of their masters’ estates, 

pockets of the proprietors. They wefe to be the It was, perhaps, natural that the first serious 
only electors of the governing body, over which examination of the problem came in 1912, when 

the Colonial Office would exercise only a very ‘collective security’ and possible expansionism 

mild power of veto. It was intended that there by the United States were both much in the air. 

should be a continuous flow of negro labour A West Indian, Louis S. Meikle, published in 

to and from the Colonies, as a benefit to the London a scheme of confederation, as a sug- 

benighted African. I cannot resist quoting the gested alternative to annexation of the Colonies 

author’s own expression here: ‘These Colonies by America, in case a German war should render 

would then become a sort of extended Normal Britain unable to give adequate protection to the 

School of Civilisation, scholars in which would Caribbean area. 

be taught to teach their fellow-countrymen on He estimated that, if ah the West Indies (pre- 
their return home.’ sumably including the foreign islands) were to 

However, jio doubt this anonymous idealist combine, they would have a total population 
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A cocoa plantation on Dominica Island 


of five millions, and could provide an armed 
force of 800,000. He advocated military educa- 
tion for all, and a West Indian navy. There was 
to be a Federal Parliament, with Upper and 
Lower Houses, and a Governor-General of the 
Union as President of the Council. Eight 
Lieutenant-Governors were to be m charge of 
the Colonies, divided into economic units. Mr. 
Meikle worked out the finances of such a federa- 
tion in detail — even assigning salaries to the 
different officials. But he failed adequately to 
consider the practical objections, to which we 
shall come in a moment. 

These difficulties of local rivalry and ‘isola- 
tionism’, and the acute lack of proper com- 
munications, were appreciated by Sir Samuel 
Hoare in a comprehensive article in the Nine- 
teenth Century for April 1921. In it, however, he 
pointed out that, if once the initial step or 
appointing a single Governor-General for the 
group of Colonies were taken, it would be the 
means of breaking down ‘particularism’, and 
of enabling a first-class man of wide experience 
to tackle the common problems — ^labour (super- 
abundant in one island, deficient m another), 
health, scientific research, and the great political 
question of colour. 


So much for what may be called the historic 
aspect of the federation question in the Caribbean. 
By the 1930s, a large number of West Indians 
were pohtically awake, and were prepared to 
admit the theoretical advantages of federation — 
though, as we shall see, when it came to practical 
matters, the situation was ver\' different. 

Encouraged by the local feeling, and appre- 
hending that the time had come when some 
measure of reconstruction was necessary in the 
W^t Indies, the Colonial Secretary sent out in 
1933 a Royal Commission on Closer Union. 
But the result, to those who knew the islands, 
was perhaps a foregone conclusion. The Com- 
mission reported that there were still cogent 
reasons why even so loose a form of federation 
as that existing in the Leeward Islands group 
(long linked together for ease of administration) 
would prove at that stage a failure. The main 
reason advanced was the old bugbear of the 
West Indian islands ^ — lack of adequate communica- 
tions. However, the Commission did propose the 
appointment of a single Governor-General for 
the two main groups of smaller Colonies — the 
Leeward and Windward Islands — with the 
greatest possible measure of autonomy for each 
island. The headquarters were to be in St Lucia, 
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and t!ie reason for the choice of that island offered 
an insight into the prevailing degree of local 
rivalry — ‘it has no historical connection with 
the Government of any group of islands.’ 

An elaborate report was published as a com- 
mand paper, wnth full details of the proposed 
‘loose federation’. But this scheme, like the rest, 
passed into oblivion. The crux of the matter was, 
in the words of the Moyne Commission five 
years later; ‘Local pride is a most important 
factor . . . efforts ... are still at times frustrated 
by an insularit}" which is illustrated bv the 
scepticism felt hy even well-informed people who 
freely express the view that nothing beneficial 
to their colony would result from institutions 
established elsewhere in the West Indies.’ 

This objection is important. In slightly varied 
form, it probably apphes to almost every section 
of the ^Empire where federation would be advan- 
tageous. The trouble arises most acutely m the 
juxtaposition of wealthy and less wealthy 
Colonies, where federation would affect the purse 
of the more prosperous units. Another reason is 
illustrated by the wide opposition in Tangamdka 
and other East African Colomes to the proposal 
for a measure of common administration with 
Kenya. The preponderance of a property-owning 
European class in the latter Colony is felt by the 
other units to be an adverse factor. 

The idea of federation was never lost sight of 
in the West Indies. It was realised that public 
opinion would be slow to come round to the 
idea, which must be linked with the advance of 
material and cultural development in the area. 
When the Moyne Commission went out in 
1938, a full investigation was made, and the 
difficulty of poor communications was closely 
examined. Unfortunately the war has com- 
pletely interrupted most of the action on the 
Commission’s recommendations on the matter. 
But it is likely that the Government intends the 
establishment of satisfactory steamship connec- 
tion among the bigger islands — ^if necessary with 
a subsidy — and the continuation of the successful 
wartime Schooner Pool for the smaller Colonies. 
These measures, with the gradual extension of 
air services and radio communications, should be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of a federal 
administration within a few years. 

Meanwhile, the Commission pointed out that 
political autonomy would rule out the financial 
control from Britain which is very necessary 
during the present reconstruction period in the 
West Indies; and that, if and when the Colonies 
were ripe for federation, a practical test 
should be made by combining the Leeward and 


Windward groups, as suggested by the earlier 
Commission in 1933. 

With the estabhshment of the periodic West 
Indian Conferences, under the auspices ot the 
international Caribbean Commission, a new era 
of discussion of common problems on a regional 
basis has begun. This must mevitably have a good 
effect in laymg the ground for federation. 
Political opinion in the West Indies, too, has 
advanced. It is safe to say that the coming of 
federation is now a matter for the near future — 
perhaps five years hence, perhaps ten — depending 
on the practical questions of colonial development 
and proper communications. 

Last March the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Hall, 
gave the seal of die new Government’s approval 
to the plans by his dispatch to Colonial governors, 
urgmg the commencement of the ‘trial’ federa- 
tion of the Leewards and Windwards. The 
population of these groups combined totals only 
322,000 — but as a ‘guinea-pig’ the little federa- 
tion will be watched with intense interest by 
the commercially more prosperous Trinidad, 
Jamaica and Barbados. 

And there, after all its chequered history, the 
matter rests today. After years of controversy, 
commissions and reports galore, the oldest 
Colonies in the Empire are at last on the brink of 
achieving ‘federal union’, the political ideal. 

What are the lessons for the Empire as a 
whole? First, I think that any political develop- 
ment as mature and all-embracing as federation 
must come from within. Without a favourable 
m^’ority locally, the best-laid plans will come to 
nought. Then, too, adrninistration and theories 
must go hand in hand with welfare and pros- 
perity. Both must advance together. In the case 
of backward peoples, such as the rank and file of 
West Indians (much though they may resent 
such plain speaking), it is useless to embark on 
wide political plans too soon in the hope that 
material developments will follow. These two 
lessons are apparent from the results of every 
commission and inquiry in the Caribbean. 
They do not need to be made more forcible 
by the practical experience of failure. 

With these points firmly in mind, there is no 
reason why the West Indian federation should 
not be completely successful. When that happens 
— ^as I believe it will — ^it should form a model 
which can be adapted to many other parts of 
the Empire. The Caribbean Federation may go 
down in history, not only as a great and success- 
ful experiment, but one which was carefully 
prepared and built on years of experience in 
Colonial administration. 
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PARIS PORTRAIT 


ELMA DANGERFIELD 

Paris today is the same — ^yet not the same. There 
is the same beauty of structure and stone, practi- 
cally unscathed by bomb or shell, m amazing 
contrast to the tom and ravaged body of London 
to which we have grown almost accustomed. 
Paris remains her own superb self — outwardly at 
least — from the first glimpse one has from the 
plane of the Eiffel Tower, standing like a child’s 
grotesque meccano toy above the vast pano- 
rama of river, trees, rooff, and churches, until 
one lands at Le Bourget to find everything at 
close quarters precisely the same as the last time 
in 1939- 

Even the somewhat dilapidated Avenues and 
Boulevards leadmg into Paris look as unkempt 
and unfinished as ever — ^not from bombing or 
enemy action, but still in that state of debris in 
which we always used to find them. Possibly it 
was the immediate contrast with the trim suburbs 
of London which made them appear so half- 
finished and neglected. Not that the suburbs of 
London — particularly around Northolt and Croy- 
don — are objects of beauty, but at least they look 
tidy and completed, except where a bomb-site 
has gashed the s^nnmetry of ribbon-built houses 
and shops. 

But here, in the environs of Paris, tliere is not 
only unfinished symmetry, but almost an empty 
vacuum. After the busy, populous suburbs of 
Croydon or Northolt, it is astounding to see 
streets practically deserted either in the morning 
or afternoon — ^no queues, no shoppers, no hustle, 
only a few rather pale-faced, weary-looking 
women carrying baskets or bundles, and some- 
what decrepit old men sitting or hobbling about. 

DECLINING POPULATION 

That was the first thing that struck me on my 
first return to Paris — the lack of young people, 
particularly children — ^no infants in arms, no 
babies in prams, no kiddies swarming on the 
pavements and side streets, as one sees in the out- 
skirts of London — only occasionally a small girl 
walking to her first communion, proud and 
radiant as a young bride going to her marriage. 
For, on the whole, there is a tragic dearth of 
young people in Paris today — and I believe it is 
the same all over France. Probably the six years 
of occupation had a good deal to do with it, for, 
quite obviously, few French women wanted to 
conceive a child under such conditions. Today 


the result is that one is struck witli the sight of an 
agemg, almost dying race, with few xoun-g, chil- 
dren m evidence, and scarcely a pregnmt woman 
perceivable in the streets. Possibly tiiii will 
change if France is able to settle down to a solid 
period of reconstruction under a stable govern- 
ment, but tor the moment it is easy to see that the 
population is dechnuiit. 

As one approaches the centre of Paris, the 
boulevards naturally become more crowded, and 
here one gets the first sight and fragrance of the 
Paris one has cherished in memory — the stalls 
and barrows fuU of flowers and fruit — such 
delicacies as have not been seen m London for 
years — a gorgeous profusion of scent atid colour, 
enough to make one jimip from the bus and 
spend one’s first francs on sheer abundance. 
Instead, one drives on perforce dowm the well- 
remembered streets of FAvenue de FOpera, 
Place Vendome, Place de la Concorde, up the 
Champs Elysees, with its breath-taking vistas as 
magnificent as ever, then to the terminus in sight 
of ie Invalides and the Quai d’Orsay. Was ever 
a more perfect landing place imagined for any 
traveller from the skies, either in mythology or 
real life? . . . 

Then to one’s hotel by taxi — rare tq find, 
expensive to use, for, their number still being few, 
many of the drivers run what one can only call a 
‘blackmail’ market. That is, they have a clever 
dodge of putting their lihre flags down, whether 
they are engaged or not; then, if you need one 
badly enough, obviously you will pay whatever 
they may choose to ask, up to some hundreds of 
fiancs for quite a short journey, or m any case 
totally unrelated to any showing there may be 
or may not be on the taxi-meter. For it is clearly 
a case of necessity and supply. If you are not in 
a hurry, or have no luggage, naturally you will 
prefer to walk, as do many people in Paris today, 
or go by metro, which the majority do, as there 
are very few buses or trams ninning. Those 
that do have no official time-table as yet, and 
even their route and destination is a matter of 
conjecture and surprise to the passengers. 

Arriving at the hotel, one is surprised to find 
willing service and attention, such as is rare in 
England today. Admittedly the porters, waiters, 
and above all the concierge — ^^at major-domo 
of all Continental hotels — expect a pourboire on 
every occasion, and this, in fict, is one of the 
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main expenses m Paris today. But for ten or 
twenty francs pressed into an ever-outstretched 
hand, one gets a jus de fruit, a vermouth apdritif 
ersatz^ cafS filtre (without milk or sugar, of 
course) at practically any hour of the day or 
night. That is still one of the joys of life in Paris 
today, the ignoring of time, with no restrictions 
of licensing hours or early closing, such as we 
have in England. 

MILK SHORTAGE 

But the lack of milk is one of the most serious 
problems in Paris today. I was told by a very high 
Government official that a large percentage of 
French children are getting tuberculosis on this 
account. Apparently it is not due to lack of cattle, 
though many w<^e undoubtedly removed by 
the Germans, but chiefly to the lack of transport 
for distributing the milk to the towns. Evidently 
there is the same difficulty about the distribu- 
tion of meat at present, and many people told 
me they had not been able to obtain their 
meat rations for six weeks. Incidentally, I saw 
meat only once during my two recent visits to 
Paris, when we had an excellent juicy steak such 
as I had not seei^ in England since before the war! 
The lack of butter and fats is also acute, and one*s 
cafi complet is not the delicious awakener which 


it used to be of old in one’s hotel. No butter, only 
a kmd of turnip jam, almost tasteless, with which 
to spread a very hard and often stale roll of 
bread — black by our standards, and not to be 
compared with our excellent brown loaves. 
Admittedly, the bread rationing seems ver)" lax — 
much more so than here— and one can obtain 
it for some days in an hotel without being 
asked for coupons. In restaurants these are usually 
necessary, although, even so, if you know the 
proprietor he wall generally give you some 
gratis. The same goes for sugar, which is also 
not given in hotels, but many restaurants will 
slip a piece into your cup of black coffee once 
they know you. 

That is the answer to most found difficulties in 
Pans today, and no doubt the same all over 
France — either you have got to hve there and 
know your way about, or to stay long enough as 
a visitor to become an habitue at certain restau- 
rants, and to know where to get your cigarettes, 
for instance, although matches seem practically 
unobtainable, except through an Allied military 
canteen, where one can get English and American 
cigarettes as well. 

FOOD AND CLOTHES 

The food, both in hotels and restaurants is, 
however, in spite of some shortcomings, more 
interesting and varied than in London today — 
but this is due largely to the French cuisine, by 
which even quite a small cafe will produce an 
exquisite salad of young lettuce, tomatoes and 
cucumbers, with a real French dressing of oil and 
vinegar, which somehow or other has been 
miraculously saved and hidden away during the 
whole of the German occupation. The hors- 
d* oeuvre is stfll one of the best dishes in Paris 
today, varied as ever with an assortment of 
vegetables, sardines, and hard-boiled mayon- 
naised eggs, while even omelettes are made of 
real eggs. Chicken and cold ham can also be 
found in certain* restaurants, and not at exor- 
bitant prices. In fact, you can get a good three- 
course meal for 150 francs — ^soups or hors-d^ oeuvre, 
a main dish of omelette, or deliciously cooked 
cauliflower with a little liver thrown in; young 
peas, beans or spinach; piche melba or fresh 
peaches; Camembert or Brie to delight the 
hearts of Englishmen who relish French cheese. 
These, however, are on points in the shops, and 
cannot be bought without coupons. Fruit is the 
only thing one can buy without difficulty, 
cheajply, and in profusion. A pound of straw- 
berries, cherries or peaches can be got for about 
thirty francs from barrows in the streets — ^more 
expensively in the shops. 


These still look as attractive and alluring as ever, 
full of charm and colour, but on closer inspection 
one perceives that they are chiefly superb exam- 
ples of French artistry and window-dressing, with 
a profusion of gaily-dyed scarves, wheelbarrows 
foil of flowers, with a straw hat balancing non- 
chalantly on the handle-bars, feathered, veiled or 
benbboned hats, diaphanous blouses and hn- 
gerie, man^^-coloured shoes and clogs 6f stra:w 
with club-footed heels, which are all the rage m 
Paris today. There are practically no dresses, 
coats, and costumes to be seen, nothing solid or 
durable, only extravagant accessories, such as 
huge vahse bags, black and white for preference, 
and bizarre gold and shell-like jewellery of every 
colour, somewhat barbaric, but reflecting the 
necessity of glamorous accessories to bedeck the 
somewhat sombre background of clothes in 
Paris today. For the average French woman is 
far less smart than the average girl you seem 
London. Gone is the chic, the elegance that one 
associates automatically with Parisian women — 
most of them are dressed in colourless, ill-fitting 
cosmrnes, widiout hats or even stockings — the 
men in badly cut suits which look as though they 
had been ‘bought off the peg’, or handed on by 
a friend. 

On the whole, the Parisians today are a 
proletarian crowd of sombrely dressed people. 
Only occasionally does one see a smart man or 
woman, and then it is only a rare glimpse through 
the window of a passing car of a beautiful woman 
dressed as in the Paris we knew, or of a distin- 
guished-looking man in a morning coat and 
black tie, a diplomat no doubt, on his way to a 
governmental or diplomatic function. 

THE HAUT MONDE 

The Embassies and Legations are as smart as 
ever. There one still meets exquisitely gowned 
women and perfectly groomed men. There still 
is champagne, and cocktails in profusion, not to 
mention five-course meals with a dilferent wine 
for each dish, and unlimited liqueurs to follow 
afterwards. These, of course, are paid for by the 
Governments concerned, and it may be of interest 
to note that the most lavish are those of the 
smaller states, particularly those which are 
within the Soviet zone of influence. Injustice to 
the British Embassy, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is no lack of hospitality there, 
both official and private, and one of the best 
meals I enjoyed in Paris was a private luncheon 
with the Ambassador and his wife, as well 
as a small reception for Mr. Churchill, where 
the champagne was served not in glasses but 
in goblets. 
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Apart from diplomatic circles, however, there 
are stiU in France today abour five hundred 
families who are living a hut motide life, enter- 
taining each other in their private apartments (on 
one or more floors of their huge old Paris 
houses) or clubs, dressing exquisitely for func- 
tions but proletariatly in private, so as to be la 
mode, eating and drinking lavishly, being supplied 
chiefly from their country estates. But they 
in no way represent the real heart of France today. 
They are as hothouse plants which can only 
survive in the rarefied atmosphere of their 
palaces, chateaux and villas, which they still have 
near Deauville, Biarritz, and on the Cote d’Azur. 
Included in this category are also some of the 
rich business families, wine merchants, car 
and armament manufacturers, who have still 
managed to retain their fortunes in spite of 
the occupation. That is not to say that they 
were pro-Nazi. On the contrary, many of them 
were imprisoned by the Germans for various 
lengths of time for failing to collaborate suffi- 
ciently. But still in France today there is that 
suspicion and mistrust of anything that savours 
of wealth or the ancien rigme, which is auto- 
matically associated with collaboration and 
so-called Fascism. 
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M.R.P. AND P.R.L. 

For this reason, no doubt, the new Party of 
P.R.L. is regarded with a good deal of suspicion 
by most people in France except the rich land- 
owners, wine merchants, and business men who 
are backing it for all they are worth. I myself 
talked with M. RoUin, the President of the 
Party, who seemed tolerant and broad-minded 
enough and talked a great deal about the rights 
of small nations. 

But the M.R.P. has taken a leaf out of the 
P.R.L book as regards a good European foreign 
policy, for President Bidault himself has said 
that France would Eke to be the centre around 
which all the smaller states of Europe could rally. 
So long as this is not confined only to the western 
states of Europe, it is an admirable thesis, and it 


is to be hoped that M. Bidault and his advisers, 
especially M. Maurice Schumann, President of the 
M.R.P. (and the ‘Black Bishop’ in France today, 
so it is said, without whom M. Bidault would not 
be where he is, and who in reahty guides and 
directs the present foreign poEcy of his country) 
will continue to follow this European poEcy of 
the younger poEticians of their Party. 

I also had the opportunity of speaking with 
M. L^on Blum, that great veteran SociaEst, who 
still walks with the elasticity of a young man 
and speaks with vigour and optimism of the 
future of France and of Europe— although he 
admitted that it was perhaps a Etde premature to 
hope that France could soon become once more 
the centre of a European Confederation. This is 
probably due to his recent visit to America, 
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where he was obviously impressed by the un- 
limited wealth and potential economic global 
power of the U.S. But even so, it was encourag- 
ing to find an ‘elder statesman’ of M. Blum’s 
cahbre and international Socialist standing who 
is looking west and not east — to America and 
ourselves, rather than to the great ‘heardand’ of 
Europe, which is now absorbed and controlled 
by the US.S.R. 

THE COMMUNISTS 

For there is no doubt that many Frenchmen — 
even m the I was told — are still flirtmg 

with the idea of a closer entente with the East — 
aldiough even the Communists’ hopes have 
recently been dashed by M. Molotov’s obvious 
preference for German Communists to French 
ones, and his crystal-clear intention to concentrate 
on the formation of a Soviet Eastern Germany for 
the moment, at least, before renewmg his support 
of the French Communists’ efforts, backed, no 
doubt, by strong Italian Communist forces to the 
south-east. 

Personally, I did not find the ordmary man 
or woman in Paris with whom one talked in the 
streets — in cafes or trams, buses, shops, taxis, in 
the mitro, at stations, and in hotels — at all 
Communist-inclined. Naturally, they want to see 
a strong France again, without the renewed fear 
of German invasion, and for this reason, of course, 
the Communists find die slogans of the annexa- 
tion of the Saar, the Ruhr, and the Rhineland 
excellent pegs on which to hang their red flags. 
But despite this tempting propaganda, the people 
of France are today, above all, good patriots and 
good Europeans, and, unless the Communists are 
clever enough to convince them that this 
chauvinistic policy is essential for their security, 
I am convinced they wfll not gain many more 
adherents to their cause — ^for the French people 
are conscious of the necessity of trying to build 
an economically co-operative and indivisible 
Europe, if possible. 

DE GAULLE COME-BACK? 

Neither are they in favour of bringing de Gaulle 
back to power — ^which is interesting — although 
the General undoubtedly has considerable support, 
particularly among sections of the M.R.P., some 


of whose members, on the other hand, are ver\' 
much agamst him, I did not find that the ordiiurv 
Parisians want to see him return, mainly because 
they fear his dictatorial tendencies. What they 
want IS a really sohd democratic government, 
with no dictatorship either ot the Right or Left. 
That IS not to say that de Gaulle will not return. 
In tact, every one to whom I spoke was of the 
opinion that he probably would — to ensure a 
stable government and to unite France under a 
strong regmie which would counteract the 
rumoured tendenc}' towards the division of 
the countr)’ into a Commumst South and a 
democratic North. 

I found three main objects which seem to 
umte all the men and women with \vhom I 
spoke. First, their mteiise desire for peace — 
founded on real international understandmg with 
aU nations. Secondly, a universal fear of the 
totalitarian colossus m the East wnth which they 
would like to co-operate, but which the\' fear 
almost as much as they did Hitlerite Germany, 
now that the Red Army is only 370 kms. from 
thek frontiers. 

Thkdly, the surprising strength of tlie rehgious 
feeling which makes the majority of them dis- 
trust the materialist ideology of Communism — 
although they are clearly in favour of a large 
measure of social and economic improvement. 
If that can be achieved in the near future, then 
France will emerge from the ravages of war and 
the post-war turmoil as a great Christian Socialist 
state — ^which she is fast becoming — vcorking in 
close haison with Britain and aU other democratic 
nations. 

Once this can be achieved, and the dangers 
of a spiral inflation of costs and wages avoided, 
then France can settle down to become what she 
has always been destined to be — the centre and 
pivot of European civilisation, round which all 
the smaller states of Europe can rally for leader- 
ship, with extra-European Powers such as the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., and the British Common- 
wealth supporting her economically and politi- 
cally to build a just social order in which there 
will be work and adequate wages for all, and 
where all men of good wiU can subscribe to 
Liberti, Egaliti, Fraterniti. 
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MAN AND SOCIETY 11 


ADMINISTRATION IN 
GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 

(BUREAUCRACY OR DEMOCRACY?) 

R. G. FORRESTER, economist who has worked for industry, governrhent and UNRRA 

A discussion of one of the major problems which faces our civilisation today^ a problem which 
is both sociological and psychological 


Administration — good or bad — is last be- 
coming one of the key problems of our day. 
Inevitably, as human society increases in com- 
plexity and social organisms grow correspon- 
dingly larger and more complex, so the problems 
involved in administering such organisations 
multiply and it becomes increasingly important to 
sec clearly the relationship of the individual to the 
whole. This is a phenomenon not only of govern- 
ment, whether central or local, but also of large- 
scale private enterprise. The business unit of the 
size of Imperial Chemical Industries or Unilever 
to define is every whit as complicated as a large 
municipality, or even perhaps as a minor govern- 
ment department. If this article is concerned 
mostly with public administration, it is not 
because this is more backward or less efficient than 
business administration, but because the effects 
of good or bad administration in public service 
are more widespread, and because the problems 
public administration is having to face are 
changing more rapidly. Much of the argument 
of this article is, however, equally relevant to 
business administration. 

GOVERNMENT TODAY 

Hitherto, in peacetime, the Government was 
concerned widi setting the general framework 
within which the national economy worked; it 
participated to only a minor degree in the opera- 
tion of this economy. With the war, the 
Government was driven to a greater measure 
both of control and of participation. The ex- 
perience was valuable, but it also exposed 
weaknesses in governmental organisation and 
methods. Today the electorate has endorsed the 
programme of nationalisation presented by the 
Labour Party,, so that the trends toward in- 
creasing state planning and control are accentuated 
and are, or shortly will be, transforming our 
whole economy. 


Decisions as to the broad lines of policy are 
made by the Cabinet and by Parhament, but 
policy decisions are meaningless unless, and until, 
translated into action: this translation is the task 
of the Civil Service. But the Senior Civil Servant 
(one of the 5,000 members of the Administrative 
Grade who direct the work of the other 670,000- 
odd non-industrial Civil Servants) is not only an 
instrument of policy. By his long experience and 
grasp of the details of day-to-day administration, 
he is in a position to advise and influence the 
transient political head of the Ministry. Though 
decisions rest with the Minister who is direedy 
accountable to Parliament, the permanent official 
is called upon to collect and present the facts and 
arguments that the Minister must weigh in 
coming to his decision. Hence the administrator’s 
modes of thought, his background and education 
are of great importance. Besides the question of 
the individual there is that of the form of organ- 
isation and the outlook of the Civil Service as a 
whole. 

ADMINISTRATION IN A PLANNED 
SOCIETY 

We are moving into a period of planning — ^and 
it is unlikely that we shall ever be able to revert 
to an unplanned society, even if there may be 
some who would wish to do so. Speaking at a 
British Association Conference in London in 
October 1941, Professor J. D. Bernal said: ‘War 
has brought home to all nations . . . that a modem 
industrial state can only develop if its activities 
are co-ordinated in a common direction. . . . 
Planning is an immense task which will occupy 
the best human activities for many years, and it 
must be carried out scientifically.* Planning, 
however, can be of two kinds — ^bureaucratic or 
democratic. The Nazis planned their regime from 
above, and imposed their plans upon the German 
people regardless of individual freedom. In this 
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country today, we would neither wish for nor 
accept such a form of planning. Planning in our 
commumty must be democratically conceived 
and executed: in other words, the freedom of the 
individual must be emphasised. There is no 
necessary" contradiction in terms between plan- 
ning and democracy. In fact, one may go further 
and say that planning can only be successful if it 
enlists the initiative and energy, the ideas and the 
acceptance, of those individuals whom the plans 
affect. Surely one of the best confirmations of this 
is to be foimd in the success of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the U.S.A., the story of 
which is told by its Chairman, David E. Lilien- 
thal in his book T.V.A. — Democracy on the 
March. It is also significant that recent mvestiga- 
tions in Germany indicate that the Nazi war 
economy was by no means as efficient as had 
been thought. 

THE PROBLEM OF INCENTIVE 

Participation in planning links directly with what 
is a major factor in life today — tliat of incentive. 
Basically ‘incentive* is a ‘political* question: one 
may argue the need for increased efficiency and 
productivity, but the ordinary man will ask, quite 
simply: ‘Efficiency and production, yes: but what 
and for whom; What do I get out of it in ex- 
change for what I am asked to put into it; What 
is going to be the effect on my standard of hfe, 
and my wife*s and my cliildren’s;’ ‘Who is going 
to benefit from increased efficiency and output; * 
is the primary question for the man-in-the- 
street. If he gets a satisfactory answer, the way is 
cleared for his willingness to participate in plan- 
ning how to reach the ends he now accepts. That 
participation must be not merely by his voting 
in a quinquennial General Election. It requires 
the possibility of consultation all the time — at 
the factory level by the use of Joint Produc- 
tion Committees, and by the mdividual*s con- 
tribution to local government (both political 
and industrial). 

Incentive and initiative are twins. Today in 
Britain we have the opportunity of harnessing 
both, to increase output and so to raise the 
standard of life and the welfare not only of 
Britain but also of the rest of Europe and the 
world. That objective could be a stimulus to 
every worker — ^in factory, shop or office, if only 
it is brought home to him, vividly and in a 
way that convinces. If we fail to supply that 
urge, our economic difficulties may well weigh 
us down. Supply that urge and provide the 
means whereby individual initiative can be given 
elbow-room and hope of appHcation, and the 
ground is cleared for advance. 


INCENTIVE AND INITIATIVE IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 

One of the commonest criticisms of the Civil 
Service is its lack of initiative, its subservience to 
precedent, and its general lack of concern about 
Its activities, which is attributed to the securitv" of 
tenure. All this is contrasted with the ekn and 
audacitv’ ot private enterprise, whose workers are 
imbued wnth the hope and knowledge of advance- 
ment and wealth coupled with the corrective 
fear of dismissal in the event of ftilure. This 
picture is, of course, partially true: the Civil 
Servant — if one means by that one of the 
670,000 — is just an employee performing routine 
duties — neither better nor worse than he might 
in a similar clerical position in business. On the 
W"hole, he is recruited by examination and may 
start ofi as an mdividual with more than average 
inteUigence, or at least knowledge; he performs 
his routine tasks adequately, but hardly ever is he 
consulted as to whetlier he has any views on the 
work he is doing. He is hardly ever given any 
picture of where his little piece fits into the 
national jig-saw puzzle. When he is given a little 
insight, as so many w"ere during the war, his 
interest and efficiency soars; output goes up, and 
he is prepared to put in long hours and put up 
with bad conditions because he feels he is some- 
body. The feeling of being ‘somebody* as distinct 
from ‘sometliing* or ‘just a cog in a machme*, is 
crucial in modem life. Elaborate experiments — 
best known among them the Hawthorne experi- 
ment — ^have all shown that the realisation that he 
is an object of personal and individual interest is 
the most important fact to a worker, whether 
in Civil Service or industry. The Civil Servant 
today could be made to feel he is a person of 
the greatest significance. The success or failure 
of nationalisation will depend firstly on the men 
and women in the industries that are national- 
ised — those at the bench, the coal-face, on the 
footplate, and abo those at the drawing-board, 
laboratory bench, and managerial desk— but also 
it will depend on those who are called upon to 
administer those industries, call them Civil 
Servants or not. If that sense of importance and 
urgency can be transmitted throughout our Civil 
Service, and if it is translated into recognition of 
the contribution the mdividual can make by his 
stions based on his experience of die work 
he does, tiic human individual contribution of the 
Service can be rapidly and enormously increased. 
The Civil Service Staff Unions have pressed 
throughout die war, and still do so today, to be 
allowed to contribute their ideas on effiden^ 
through the rnachinery of the Whidey Councils. 
They should be given that right and possibility. 
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The three principal concentrations of large-scale administration in the world: 

1 Whitehall f London, the central node of populations totalling some 500,000,000 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE DILEMMA 
OF OUR TIME 

All this brings us back to the central dilemma 
of our time — ^how to secure maximum devo- 
lution of responsibility from the centre to the 
lower and peripheral organs of government, 
while yet ensuring the control at the centre 
that will allow review, by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, of the operation 
of general decisions. In big businesses the 
parallel problem is how can Head Office and 
the Board of Directors free the Branch Office 
and the Departmental Head from chains that 
inhibit action and yet ensure they do not fly off 
the handle? This dilemma is an important and 
interesting aspect of the still wider problem of the 
need to combine large-scale planning with 
maximum individual freedom, as discussed by 
Herbert Read in his contribution to this series. 

Private enterprise has applied one test — the 
simple one of profit-and-loss. If the action showed 
increased profit, or at least caused no loss, it was 
laudable; but woe betide the innovator whose 
actions caused loss — in monetary terras! The 
difficulty has always been, however, even though 
it has not been realised, that the simple monetary 
test of efficiency is markedly inexact. Because, for 
a variety of reasons, it may have been possible to 
produce a commodity and sell it at a profit, it 


does not necessarily follow that the process of 
production of that commodity has been as 
efl&ciently conducted as possible. Pre-war com- 
parisons of productivity in Britain, America and 
Germany, which showed how backward we in 
this country are in many fields of production, 
should have disposed of that illusion for ever. 

The factors that together make up efficiency 
are too complex and multi-sided to be measured 
only by the single simple index of monetary 
profitability. Increasing attention has been paid, 
beginning before the war, but at an ever- 
increasing rate during the war and since, to the 
problems of efficiency in industrial productive 
processes. These are no longer seen as being simply 
technological — the introduction of better machin- 
ery, the organising of the flow of raw materials 
and component parts so as to eliminate hold-ups, 
or the layout of machines within the factory. 
It is recognised that industrial psychology has a 
large contribution to make — for instance, by 
aiding in the selection of persoimel, so that people 
chosen are adapted to die work they have to 
perform; that consideration is given to scientific 
data on rest-periods, and the e&ct on output of 
shortening hours of work. The industrial medico 
has a part in determining protective measures 
against work hazards that might affect health or 
induce fatigue. Work simplification, too, is of 
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enormous importance. Unfortunately, this pro- 
cess is usually associated in die minds of workers 
with time and motion study — and its use by 
some employers merely to secure greater output 
with a proportionately smaller share for the work- 
man. But increased output can be secured, not 
only by work intensification — by speeding up 
the production line or making the worker sweat 
in other ways: it can be obtained by genuine 
simplification of a process— >by the elimination 
ot iinneccssar)’ actions, or of unnecessarily 
restrictive specifications in the job in hand. 

EFFICIENCY IN THE OFFICE 

But little thought has been given in Britain to the 
problems of efticiency in the olfice. Management 
analysis is backward and crude in Britain as 
compared with, say, die U.S.A. Management 
analysis might be described as operational re- 
search into problems of administration — ^in all 
fields, though here I am particularly concerned 
with its application to office administration. It 
covers the analysis of functions that are to be per- 
formed, the devising of forms of organisation to 
fulfil such functions, the analysis and determina- 
tion of staffs required, the office methods, 
channels of responsibility and flow of paper, other 
requirements — such as the need for telephones, 
cable facilities, motor transport, etc. — and the 
cost of all these elements. It is a continuing 
process. It is not enough to set up an organisa- 
tion once for all; there must be a continuous 
review of the way in which things are working 
out — functions change, and the form of organi- 
sation must be adapted, or, even if the functions 
have not altered, there may have been something 
not quite right in the original plan. There is 
always also the problem of adapting a theoretically 
correct organisation to cope with the individual 
personalities involved. The management analyst 
is not primarily concerned with determining ie 
policy, and consequently the over-all functions or 
programmes, but he does study some of the 
factors involved in operating those programmes. 
He can calculate the cost, the numbers and types 
of staff required, and can show the relationships 
with other organisations that will he involved. 
He thereby provides some of the data necessary 
for the conscious formulation of poliq% 

THE WORK OF MANAGEMENT 
ANALYSIS 

Since so litde is generally known about this type 
of work, it may be useful and suggestive to select 
and explain some of the varied functions of a 
management analyst. 

The two extremes might be taken as the 
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analysis of over-all functions of organisational 
units and their division between sub-units, and 
the analysis of the content of an individual job. 

The over-all functions of a unit may be laid 
down by definition from above. The British Civil 
Service has the responsibility' of translating legis- 
lation into action: it is, therefore, concerned with 
fields as diverse as the defence of the country 
against foreign enemies and applying the legis- 
lation designed to protect children against being 
exploited m factories. The multiplicity of tasks 
comprehended must be divided up among 
departments, and each new piece of legislation 
raises the question of where shall that additional 
responsibility be lodged. Usually, the answer is 
self-evident, but every now and again a really 
major re-aUocation is called for, as when the 
passage of the Social Insurance Act required the 
creation of a new Ministry of Social fiisurance. 
With the legislation projected for this Parliament, 
it will surely be necessary to review the structure 
of a large part of our governmental machine, 
and also the creation of entirely new mechanisms. 
Already we have a Coal Board, and the pattern 
may be followed for other nationalised industries. 

The structure of British Government is Topsy- 
ish — the result of just growing It is about time 
that it was completely resurveyed — as by the 
Haldane Committee after the last war — but this 
time it is to be hoped some action will be taken 
to implement the findings. 

Within a single department, redistribution of 
functions is an even more continuous process. 
The difficulty to date has been the absence of any 
organisations charged with this type of analysis 
as one of their main duties. 

The analysis of the individual job is the funda- 
mental of management analysis. The technique 
employed is usually that of a written question- 
naire, supplemented where necessary by a personal 
individual interview. The questionnaire is de- 
signed to elicit the detailed description of the 
duties performed, how far they are repetitive, 
what proportion of the total work-day each type 
of duty takes up, the outside contacts that are 
involved, and illustrations of the type of work. 
The questionnaire also asb who is the immediate 
supervisor of the person in question, and what 
sort of supervision and instruction is given. The 
individual also states whom he supervises, and is 
given scope for any remarks he may care to make 
as to whether the job is necessary (it may seem 
surprising to observe how often the in(fividual 
may be willing apparendy to work Mmself out 
of a job by saying he considers it could be 
combined with another or dispensed with alto- 
gether). The whole questionnaire is then reviewed 



by the unmecliate supervisor, who may comment 
but is never allowed to alter any entry of the 
original return. 

The individual interview wiU be used to 
elucidate any lack of clarity in the original 
questionnaire, to supplement on points where 
an inadequate reply is given, or to clear up points 
in which the return may conflict with others 
submitted by other individuals in the same unit. 

The first point about this technique is that it is 
personal and therefore immediately stimulates 
the individual who is called upon to complete the 
questionnaire. It makes him sit down and con- 
sider just what he does do, and may produce 
valuable ideas on what is wrong about the job 
or how it might be made more effective. It is 
always emphasised that the questionnaire relates 
to the content of the job and not to the way in 
which the individual filling the post may fulfil 
his duties. It is, therefore, not in itself concerned 
with the qualifications possessed by the individual 
.employee — though, of course, analysis of the job 
may disclose that certain qualifications wfll be 
required to perform it adequately. 

Analysis of the returns from a whole unit shows 
not only the content of each individual post, but 
also the relationships as between supervisors and 
•subordinates within the unit, the distribution of 
work-load within the unit, and much other 
illuminating data. The interviews play a big part 
in securing employee participation in considering 
work efficiency, and any good management 
analyst is concerned to stimulate a flow of ideas 
from ‘the grass roots*, for, far from ‘teaching 
him how to do his job*, it is his best source of 
■guidance as to where his attention should be 
■directed. 

Amother thing uncovered by such interviews 
is the extent to which individual employees 
.understand what their work is and how it fits 
into the pattern of activity of the whole organi- 
sation. An employee may report that he com- 
pletes a form in triplicate, but may be ignorant 
as to who receives the three copies. This may 
reflect not so much a lack of concern on the part 
•of the individual as a lack of attention on the part 
of the supervisor, who should have explained to 
his subordinate the process in which he is engaged. 
-If the process is a complex one, to which an 
individual contributes only a small part, it is 
.desirable that he shall be made aware of the whole 
•so that he realises what depends on his completing 
his part accurately and promptly. Any such 
-complex process should be recorded in writing 
(and kept up to date by noting any amendments 
to the procedure) and a copy of the procedure 
^vcn to everybody concerned in it. 



Large-scale industrial development grows continually more 
complex^ raising new problems of planning and administra- 
tion. The steel industry is one of those scheduled to come 
under increasing state control 

THE FLOW OF PAPER 

In any governmental process there are many 
people, both in the same and different depart- 
ments, who must be either consulted before 
decisions are made, or who must be kept in- 
formed when decisions have been taken. As far 
as possible, such processes of consultation or 
transmission of information should not be left to 
individual decision or predilection, but should be 
laid down in written procedures, and the reasons 
for them understood. It is perfectly true that this 
will lead to a considerable flow of paper, but 
where any action has the repercussions which 
almost any administrative action must have, some 
techniques must be evolved to ensure that all who 
must Imow shall know. It may be thought that 
all that has been suggested so far will merely 
result in yet more paper, but to counterbalance it 
there is room for eliminating much unnecessary 
paper chasing. 

The study of the flow of paper within and 
between offices is one of the most necessary, 
interesting and fimitfiil of management analyses. 
It involves a detailed tracing of the course of 
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sample papers^ and an analysis of all the types of 
papers emanating troni, or passing through, the 
office. 

Very often such analysis shows that similar 
information is recorded m many difficrent pieces 
of paper; that many recipients never look at the 
data or look at only one figure or sentence and 
then file the paper; that the same paper may pass 
from desk ‘A’ to to ‘C’, then back to "A" — 
and so forth. Unnecessary paper chasing has 
consequences such as waste of typists’ time in 
taking unnecessary carbons or in dupheating 
material, w'astc of messengers’ time carrymg it 
around, waste ot clerks’ time in filing, and ulti- 
nratcly WMstc of cleaners* time in removing it, 
quite apart from any time that may have been 
wasted in producing an entirely unnecessary 
document. The net result of analysis is nearly 
always to reduce paper w^ork. 

ESTABLISHMENTS 

Staffing requirements are all too often decided 
quite arbitrarily by some estabhshment officer 
— in the British Civil Service, ultimately at 
the behest of the Treasury— sitting usually at 
his desk in a headquarters building, and innocent 
of any idea of the details of the work to be 
performed. This system is clearly uneconomic. 
It tends to try and cast all establisloments in one 
or other of a variety of standard moulds, and 
takes little account of any special circumstances 
that may dictate an establishment of quite a 
different type. The only really sensible method is 
to analyse the work of the unit, decide on its 
sub-division among individual positions, then 
assess the type of person needed to fulfil those 
functions, die balance of clerical and secretarial 
assistance needed by the number of adminis- 
trative, executive or professional officers, and 
so arrive at a rational establishment. The mone- 
tary criterion is not always indicative of true 
economy: the work may be such as to be 
more adequately perfoniied and at lesser cost by 
a few relatively highly-paid officers than by a 
‘balanced complement’ of ‘X’ administrative, 
‘Y’ executive, and ‘Z’ clerical officers — ^not to 
go into all the multiple sub-divisions thereof. 

GRADING OF POSITIONS 

In the U.S.A. Federal employees are paid on the 
basis of the ‘grade’ of the position they occupy- 
In Britain, too, there is a grading system implied 
in the nomenclature of ‘administrative’, ‘execu- 
tive’ and ‘clerical’ grades, with sub-divisions 
within each such as ‘Principal’ and ‘Assistant 
Principal’, ‘Staff Officer’, ‘Higher Clerical 
Officer’, and so fortli. But the Federal system has 
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a far more detailed system of standards for 
different types of positions. These standards are 
worked out after detailed comparative analysis 
of the degree of complexity and responsibility of 
the duties of different positions of roughly sirnilar 
ty"pe, and the standards lay down the typical 
duties of a position. The standard includes a grade 
which sets the salary for any individual position 
assessed as conforming to that standard. For 
example, secretarial positions may be graded 2, 
3, 4, 5 or 6, depending on the type of work 
involved. The corresponding salaries paid to 
persons filling such positions would range from 
approximately $2,000 to $2,750 per year. 

Provision is made for re-assessment of the 
grading of any particular position consequent 
upon a change in duties. Such re-assessment may 
he requested either by the individual employee 
who may believe, after comparing his duties 
with the standards in the Classification Manual^ 
that his duties merit a higher grade, by the 
supervisor or by the management analyst who 
may be convinced that the original assess- 
ment is no longer vahd and should be adjusted 
— either upward or downward. Such a system 
has its demerits — it tends to be too rigidly 
applied — ^but it does provide the possibility of 
flexibility and of seeming rationality, so im- 
portant in assessing positions that are always 
compounds of the original content of the job and 
what the individual fillmg the post brings to it. 

MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS IN THE 
' CIVIL SERVICE 

These are some of the basic elements in Manage- 
ment Analysis. Some reference has been made to 
some points in the British Civil Service to which 
such analysis might be applied. There are many 
others. A study might be made of the validity or 
falseness of the ‘economy’ achieved by insisting 
that most officers shall use a typing or shorthand 
pool, since no personal secretaries are provided 
for anybody less than an Assistant Secretary. The 
result is that an officer of the rank of Prindpal— 
who may be earning ;£i,ioo per annum— has . 
either to write out by hand Ins minutes, reports 
or memoranda, or else has to call for assistance 
from the pool, which call may be answered 
several days later by the arrival of a stenographer 
who takes what he has to dictate, retires to the 
pool, and returns the finished material, perhaps 
several more days later. (The delay is the reason 
why, as you have probably noticed, the figure in 
the date on any communication from the Civil 
Service is always inked in: it is never typed in.) 
The effects of this system are not only in the 
delay but also in the lack of interest in their work 



evidenced by nearly all Government typists — 
and who can blame them? They may be called 
upon by any of perhaps several hundred different 
individuals, each with his own type of work and 
his own individual mannerisms or idiosyncrasies 
in his dictation. How can anyone expect interest 
or good work under such conditions? But the 
Treasury maintains it cannot agree to the possi- 
bility of having a typist sitting around for an hour 
or two with nothing to do, because the officer 
or officers (say two or three) whom she might 
serve had no work for her at that moment. That, 
says the Treasury, would be wasting the countr)^’s 
money. But to get only fifty per cent efficiency 
out of every single typist in the Service, and to be 
able to keep them only because they are legally 
prevented from quitting the Service — that is ap- 
parently true economy! Analysis might indicate 
which view is really correct. 

But there are larger problems that must be 
solved — the problems of central supervision of 
activity carried out by delegated responsibility, 
new techniques of reporting — ^both statistical and 
narrative — the spread of surveys to test public 
reaction to governmental action and, more 
important, to provide the bases of governmental 
decision even before action is undertaken, the use 
on peacetime problems of the Operational 
Research techniques developed in the Services 
during the war, the development and use of 
mixed teams of scientists, both natural and social, 
of administrators and executives for the analysis 
and solution of problems — all these demand 
conscious and co-ordinated action. 

THE NEED TODAY 

The governmental machine today badly needs 
a special organisation charged with the research 
into, and analysis of, the operations of the 
mechanism of government itself. Some of its 
duties and methods have been suggested. I 
believe it should be independent of the Treasury, 
attached possibly directly to the Cabinet Offices 
or to the Auditor-General. It should have the 
right of entry into any Government organisation 
to carry out a review of its activities in asso- 
ciation with the staff, because such a review is 
a self-educational process for the staffs making 
it, apart from any critical intent. It should have 
access to all relevant matter and the right to 
present its reports to the highest quarters. 

It should have, among other duties, that of 
scrutinising the Administrative Budget of each 
Department and calling for such justification for 
over-all or individual items of expenditure as it 


may consider necessar}’' to enable it to assess 
whether the Department is operating with all 
possible economy in administration. In this it 
would parallel the U.S. Bureau of the Budget 
which IS an Office of the President and reports to 
him. There the Departmental budget submis- 
sions are scrutimsed in detail by congressional 
committees. In Britain this scrutiny is performed, 
though rather more perfunctorily, by the 
Committee on Public Accounts. 

One of the principal difficulties in establishing 
such an organisation in Bntain — even given 
Cabinet willingness to accept such a proposal — 
would be that of finding adequate staffs. Public 
Administration has always here been regarded as 
an art radier than a science (it is really both); 
administrative analysis has no past in this country 
and htde present. Since it is regarded as of no 
importance (unlike the U.S.A., where it has 
considerable status), there are few practitioners 
in this countr}'. The first task, dierefore, wdl be 
to train personnel, and send them out to absorb 
the lessons they ma)^ learn from other countries. 
The U.S. A. has much to teach us in the tech- 
niques of analysis involved, even if the results of 
the appheation of these techniques may not 
impress us as being any marked improvement on 
our •own unanalysed administration. These tech- 
niques of analysis, it should be emphasised, are 
just as appHcable to and valuable in large-scale 
industry and have been on the whole equally 
neglected. The Soviet Union has, in the State 
Planning Commission, an accumulation of ex- 
perience acquired in the formulation and opera- 
tion of successive Five Year Plans. It is surely 
our responsibility in embarking on a planned 
economy to learn what that experience is: if 
we know it and can analyse it, we can decide 
how relevant or irrelevant it may all be. If 
we are ignorant of it, we may be overlooking 
material of the greatest value to ourselves at 
this stage. 

CONCLUSION 

The ideas in this article may not be essentially 
new or very revolutionary; unfortunately, there 
are few signs that they are being implemented. 
As we move tow'ards an ever more plaiined 
economy, public and large-scale administration 
must be brought to the position where it can 
cope with the problem such an economy pre- 
sents. The logic of events will inevitably raise 
again and again the problem of administration; 
radical steps of reform of the whole Civil Service 
structure must be set in train to solve it. 
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CANNIBAL NAPOLEON 


DONALD COWJE 

The story that follows is true, and the fact that 
it is known to few people may support the theory 
that unpleasant trutlis are avoided, even when 
they make good, historical, vcritiabie stories. 
However, the facts talk so loudly that they do 
not require embellishment in tins tale from 
New Zealand, a country about which we desire 
increasing!}' to inform ourselves today, where 
some one hundred and twent}’-five years ago a 
phenomenon occurred that has the profoundest 
of morals for the unliappy world ot 1946. Also, 
the tale explains a literary reference not always 
understood — that of Macaulay’s ‘New Zealander* 
in the famous essay on the Popes. 

About one hundred and twenty-five years ago 
in New Zealand, then, there lived a , young 
Maori called Hongi-Hongi, who was chief of a 
tattooed tribe kno\vn as the Ngapuhi. This young 
man was already famous as a warrior, and he was 
a cannibal, but the first English missionaries had 
arrived in his district and had attempted to 
educate him, with some part-time success. One 
wrote: ‘Hongi has a very mild disposition, with 
an ingenious turn of mind, and he is anxious to 
learn the European arts.’ Another remarked that 
the young savage had often ‘distinguished himself 
hy throwing himself between the missionaries 
and death.* The next we hear is that Hongi was 
chosen firom among other promising native 
candidates to accompany one of the missionaries, 
Mr. Kendall, on a visit to England. 

Cannibals were rare birds in the London of 
those days, and it is not difficult to picture the 
sensation caused by Hongi’s arrival. The town 
talked of little else for several hours. It was 
explained that Professor Lee of Cambridge had 
wanted to prepare a grammar of the Maori 
language. The man Hongi would supply the 
words, while Lee and Kendall would write them, 
down at his dictation. Meanwhile Hongi was 
taken everywhere and introduced to leading 
figures in London society. One day he spent 
with open mouth at the British Museum— though 
it is not recorded whether a continuous yawn 
necessitated that facial gesture — while next day 
he was to be found at the Tower of London, 
where he was chiefly interested in the Beefeaters 
on guard. Yet another time he was taken to the 
famous Menagerie in the Strand, where an 
Indian elephant frightened the hardy warrior 
nearly out of his wits— just the sort of reaction 
that was bound to make him popular. Afterwards 


the Maori was introduced to such personages as 
the Dukes of York and Clarence, the Earls of 
Yarmouth, Wmchelsea and Harcourt, several 
Bishops, the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer! 

At the same time Hongi was presented with 
various gifts— expensive, lavish and almost 
placatory— so that very soon Kendall had to set 
aside a special room to contain the collection. 
When, however, Hongi was asked what he would 
like to receive, he always replied that nothing 
could please him more than his country’s greatest 
lack: English guns and ammunition. 

And, of course, the Maori was considered a 
great social lion by the fashionable hostesses of the 
day. He often appeared in famous drawing-rooms, 
quizzed eagerly by wondering ladies and gentle- 
men. But it didn’t do to press curiosity too far 
with the representative of such a proud and 
sensitive nation. On one occasion Hongi was 
much embarrassed by the giggling of a party of 
young ladies. They had never seen a tattooed face 
before. Naturally they giggled. Suddenly the 
Maori strode across the room, flung himself face 
downwards upon three chairs, and remained in 
that position until the company had departed. 

Afterwards there was the inevitable audience 
with King George the Fourth. Hongi was 
allowed the honour of kissing the royal hand, and 
then the old king inquired graciously about the 
customs of New Zealand. He conducted Hongi 
on a tour of his armoury— presented him with a 
complete suit of armour, double-barrelled guns, 
and many other gifts of a similar nature. 

The Maori was next taken to Cambridge by 
Mr. Kendall, and remained there for several 
months, assisting in the preparation of the first 
New Zealand grammar. And it is interesting to 
discover that at exactly the same time Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, the future historian, was in 
residence at Trinity College. We don’t know 
whether he met Hongi, but he certainly heard of 
him, and heard of him as ‘the New Zealander*. 

It was found, after the Cambridge visit, that 
England’s climate didn’t agree with the Maori. 
At last he became seriously ill with an affiection 
of the chest, so the British Government decided 
that the kindest thing was to give him a firee 
passage home. And he sailed for Australia, 
accompanied by a small arsenal of guns and 
ammunition. Moreover, as soon as he arrived in 
Sydney, he prompdy exchanged all the other 
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valuable presents he had been given— crockery, 
agricultural tools and such like— for more instru- 
ments of modern warfare. And it so happened 
that he hadn’t been in Sydney for more than a 
day or two before he met, quite by accident, a 
certain countryman of his named Hmaki. This 
Maori was chief of a tribe with which Hongi’s 
people had been at loggerheads for hundreds of 
years. At once Hongi tried to pick a quarrel. The 
story goes that he confronted the other with w'ar- 
like gestures, and demanded instant satisfaction. 
Hinii was more peaceable, and tried concihation. 
Hongi just rephed, in his deep, blood-curdling 
voice: ‘Make haste home; put your village in a 
state of defence, for as soon as I can assemble my 
people 1 shall fight you to the death!’ 

They sailed across to New Zealand on the same 
ship. Hmaki made further attempts to placate his 
enemy during the voyage, but Hongi refused to 
Hsten. As soon as the vessel arrived in New 
Zealand, there was a wHd scurry. Hinaki made 
oif in one direction to summon all his forces 
against the approaching fray. Hongi departed in 
the opposite direction to iustruct an army of 
three thousand men in the use of his dangerous 
new weapons. For Hinaki did not possess any 
firearms. . . . 

An early missionary, named Taylor, gives an 
excellent account of that first battle. ‘Hinaki,’ he 
says, ‘was a man of noble form and determined 
courage, and, though fighting on unequal terms, 
he still maintained the combat until Hongi, 
arranging his men in the form of a cuneus or 
wedge, and placing hhnself at the apex, directed 
his men to wheel round to the right or left 
according to circumstances; at last he shot 
Hinaki, who did not fall until he had received 
four balls. His savage conqueror then rushed 
forward and hideously mutilated him, ending by 
drinking his warm blood.* 

About one thousand of Hinaki’s men were 
slain, including his two brothers, and afterwards 
Hongi and his friends sat down to make a meal 
of three hundred of them. It is related that when 
Hongi returned to his encampment with a canoe 
laden vrith captives, his daughter, who had lost 
her husband in the fight, rushed to the water’s 
edge, seized a sword presented to Hongi by good 
King George, and instandy decapitated sixteen 
of the unhappy prisoners, ending by commit- 
ting suicide herself. But the Hongi ^mily was 
like that. Hongi’s blind, grey-haired wife would 
always accompany him into the thick of batde, 
urging the men to fresh excesses. 

The proud chief now proceeded to expand. 
He assembled another thousand men, and 
marched with them to Mercury Bay, where he 


suppressed the local tribes and raised a fresh levy 
of two thousand. He next attacked Kaipara^, 
where he won another great victor}* and sail 
more reermts. Those Englhli firearms were 
proving useful. In the ioilowmg year, 1S22, 
Hongi continued his conqueror’s progress. He 
ascended the Thames district, the Waikato and 
the Waipa, slaying, eating, and gaining new 
recruits all the wa}\ At the^ Wanganui Rwer he 
won yet another pitched battle that resulted in 
the demise and digestion of no fewer than 
fifteen hundred of his enemies. 

Next year Hongi paid a masterly surprise visit 
to Rotorua, the district of hot springs and geysers. 
He proceeded part of the way bv canoe, then cut 
a road through the bush so that the vessels could 
be portaged across to a convenient lake. He was 
master of the entire district witliin a few hours. 
During four years he did not once lay down the 
sword — or musket. He told angry missionaries 
that England had only one king, so why shouldn’t 
Hongi be the sole ruler of New Zealand. The 
reply of the missionaries is not recorded. 

It may be argued m favour of the Maori, how- 
ever, that durmg all this time he kept faith with 
his old teachers in tliat he would not have them 
molested. And it is rather curious to relate that 
when eventually he did turn against his old 
friends, Hongi at last met his mortal fate. In 1827 
he descended on the Wesleyan Missionary Station 
at Wangaroa and sacked it; a few days later he 
was accidentally shot in the back by one of his 
own men. Yet the cynic must note that this was 
the one and only occasion during aU his wan 
when Hongi omitted to wear that suit of chain 
armour presented to him by King George. 

Our cannibal Napoleon did not die immediately. 
He lingered on for some twelve months, during 
which time he was always eager to demonstrate 
to visitors how the wind could be made to whistle 
through the bullet hole in his back! But within a 
few weeks of his eventual death practically ah 
the fruits of his great conquests had disappeared. 

And so we come to Macaulay, In his essay on 
the Popes Macaulay undoubtedly has a hint of 
Hongi. The passage goes: ‘And the Church may 
still exist in unchminished vigour when some 
traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst 
of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch 
of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s.’ It is fairly certain that Macaulay first got 
that idea in the back of his brain firom the visit of 
Hongi to Cambridge during those undergraduate 
days. But would Macaulay have been so ready to 
project his New Zealander into the future if he 
had known the full story of the man himself? 
Perhaps he would. 
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^4 drawing of St. Jameses Square as 
it ivas in igo2, shotting the Duke 
of Norfolk’s house 


ST. JAMES'S SQUARE 


JOAN HASLIP 

The windows of die Clubs of St. James’s were 
empty for this year’s victory procession. They 
had lost their time-old prerogative of being in 
full view of every national celebration. Alaybe 
with its Stuart origins, its aristocratic traditions, 
St. James’s was not considered sufficiently demo- 
cratic to witness the parade of the armed forces 
of democracy. But those of us who in the past 
had hung out of the windows of St. James’s 
Street and Pall Mall to cheer the pageantry of 
Royalty, felt a slight pang of nostalgia to think 
that St. James’s, the breeding-ground of English 
politics, should now be relegated to a backwater. 

It was from my nursery overlooking Pall Mali 
that I saw the last victory procession. But, out- 
shining my memories of the King and Queen and 
Lloyd George, there persists a gay Bacchanalian 
picture of buckets of ice-cream dripping into the 
gutters of St. James’s Square. Though it is hardly 
a characteristic picture of what is the most 
decorous and conservative of London Squares, 
yet it remains the earliest and clearest of all my 
childhood recollections. For those were the days » 
when the huts of Washington Inn were clustered 
round the empty base of Kang William’s statue 
and the refrain of ‘Down by the Swanee River’ 
re-echoed under the portals of Norfolk House. 
No wonder we children w^re impressed by the 
fabulous wastefulness of Washington Inn at a 
time when, in the nurseries of the Square, the 
margarine was spread tliinly on the bread, and a 
sickly concoction known as marrow and ginger 
jam appeared on the table. No wonder we 
worshipped those mythical soldiers who seemed 
to live exclusively on ice-cream and who were 
always willing to procure one a helping at any 
time one could escape from a vigilant nurse. 


Twice witliin a single generation St. James’s 
Square has been handed over to foreign occupa- 
tion. Lorries and armoured cars, not excepting 
an air-raid shelter, have made churned mud of 
its crocus-studded lawns. This time it was the 
French, and through the open windows of De 
Gaulle's canteen at No. 4 came snatches of the 
songs of La Rhistance. Twice in twenty-five 
years I have seen King William removed to 
safety — and twice returned to occupy for a 
few uneasy years of peace his pedestal high 
above the lilac bushes. 

Being as a child passionately Jacobite in 
sympathy, I resented the presence of King 
William in my Square, though in those days 
I did not realise how much of an intruder he 
really was in daring to preside over a district 
which owed its very existence to Charles II, for 
was it not laid out by Harry Jermyn, Earl of 
St. Albans, the friend and counsellor of Henrietta 
Maria and her son, who on Charles’s return from 
exile was rewarded with honours and titles and 
a great tract of land in what was then St. James’s 
Fields, but which was destined to become 
London’s West Ends Therefore it was only 
natural that when in 1676 St. James’s Square first 
appeared, in the parochial books as a separate 
place of residence, the majority of the proprietors 
should have been the King’s favourites and 
doxies, not to mention his natural sons, some of 
whom set up in ducal magnificence in the Square. 
Here lived the favourite Arlington, the guiding 
spirit of the Cabal ministry, who combined the 
direction of the foreign affairs of England with 
the managing of the King’s mistresses. Whether 
he found it more exhausting to comply with the 
exigencies of Louis XIV, or to endure the 
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hysterics of a Lady Castlemaine or a Louise de la 
Kerouaille, has never been put on record. Suffice 
it to say that, through his loyal services to the 
King, he secured hiniself one of the grandest of 
the new houses in St. James’s Square. Nearbv was 
Moll Davis, one of the many fascinating actresses 
who found her way to the King’s bed. The con- 
nection was not of long duration, but it sufficed 
not only to procure her a Royal bastard and an 
Earl as a son-in-law, but to brand her family with 
the luckless Stuart strain wliicli led her grandson, 
the Earl of Derwentwater, to meet his death as a 
loyal Jacobite on Tower HiU. But in the carefree 
England of the Restoration who could envisage 
a time when the Stuarts would be hunted exiles; 
Over at Drury Lane Betterton was drawing the 
town in the latest of Dryden’s dramas. Thanks to 
the genuis of Wren, London was rising phoenix- 
like from the ashes of the Great Fire and though 
he built no house in St. James’s Square, he gave it 
its Parish Church. Lord St. Albans and his 
collaborator, Sir Thomas Clatges, might well 
look around complacently at the great piazza 
and the rows of neat houses built of brick and 
stone, encompassing what only a litde while ago 
had been the haunt of footpads. 

King James II followed in the Royal tradition 
in so far as his two mistresses, Arabella Churchill 
and Catherine Sedley, both lived in the Square. 
Tall, thin and pale, fatal attributes for a woman 
in the days when Lely was the court painter 
and the baroque was in vogue, they were both 
reckoned so ugly that Charles II insisted that the 
priests must have brought them into his brother’s 
life as a rare form of penance. 

Now King WiUiam, set high above the Mac 
bushes, rides roughshod over all those Stuart 
memories, but a whole century was to elapse 
after his death before they cast him in bronze, 
dressed as a Roman emperor (which for that 
dry httle Dutchman was rather an absurd cos- 
tume) to preside over the destinies of St. James’s. 
By the time the unveiling of die statue took 
place early in the nineteenth century, he seemed 
in comparison with the guttural Hanoverian 
kings to be almost a Stuart, for was not his wife 
one of that gay and luckless race, who, against his 
wM, was always dragging him to the theatre and 
forcing him to make those large expensive ges- 
tures in wliich the crowds delight; The fireworks 
which lighted the Square after the peace of 
Ryswick, though created by that genius in 
pyrotechnics, Lord Romney, were inspired by 
the Stuart Queen; “and when one sees them 
depicted in contemporary prints, one realises how 
shabby our Victory fireworks were. It was from 
the window of his favourite minister, the ‘Trim- 


mer’ Halifax, that King William watched the 
celebrations and by the jubilation of the crowd 
realised that his money was well spent. But 
extravagant gestures seem to have gone out of 
fashion; they only survive among one’s childhood 
memories. At one time every notable foreign 
visitor to our town made a point of curniiig 
favour with the populace. When Cosimo III, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, was a guest at St. 
Albans’ house, kegs of beer and wmc were 
distributed at liis expense. Foreign ambassadors 
vied with one another in attracting attention, 
and though tew could compete m popularity 
with the Venetian Ambassador who in the 
neighbouring Ha}’market staged fantastic mas- 
querades, they made up m magnificence and 
pomp for what they lacked m popularity. 
There was bitter rivalry on the que&tion of 
precedence and, on one occasion,* Londoners had 
the spectacle of a free fight between the armed 
retinues of the French and Spanish Ambassadors. 
It would have struck us as somewhat strange 
if the respective secretaries of Mr. Gusev and 
Mr. Harriman had come to blows in the diplo- 
matic tribune on Victor)' Da)*! 

Extravagant gestures have gone, together with 
the great houses and the men w'ho had the time 
and leisure to be eccentric, men like Lord 
Chesterfield and the Earl Bishop of Bristol, 
who both lived in the Square w'hich for two 
hundred years maintained its proud position as 
the best address in Europe. 

*To have a carriage to take the air 
and a house in town in Sc. James’s Square’ 
was the ambition of every young lady of 
fashion. 

But now the tide of concrete is slowly en- 
croaching on that world of mellow brick and 
stucco. Between the two wars, we have seen the 
end of Norfolk House, the last of the great 
houses. How long wiU Chatham House resist 
the incoming tide — ^its strange trilogy of ghosts — 
‘the Great Commoner’, the ‘Gorgeous Lady 
Blessmgton’, and ‘WiUiam Ewart Gladstone’? 
Alas I my Square is now only rich in ghosts. 
The big provincial cities, not St. James’s, can 
claim to be the breeding-ground of politicians. 
But certain ghosts are too insistent to be ignored — 
the memory of a summer evening when a 
post-chaise drove into the Square and stopped 
outside Lord Castlereagh’s house. Sticking out 
of the carriage window were two tattered 
standards bearing the Napoleonic eagles, while 
inside sat a young officer covered wdth dust, 
the bearer of the dispatches which brought the 
news of Waterloo. Not even a fiood of cancretB- 
can stifle such insistent ghosts ! 
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ELIZABETH BOWEN 

A GREAT WOMAN NOVELIST 

MOLLIE CRICHTON-GORDON 


Eiizabeth Bowen’s writings have always 
appealed to me. Having read and re-read her 
stories and novels, I had formed a curiously 
vivid mental image of her, and was fascinated 
by the prospect of being able to compare the 
reality with this mental image, though it was not 
without trepidation that, armed with all the 
necessary paraphernalia for making a drawing, 
I rang the front-door bell of her Regent’s Park 
house. I was ushered into a spacious room, delight- 
fully furnished, and needless to say, lavishly 
provided with books. I glanced at these whilst 
I waited. There were books on architecture, on 
painting, her own books, Jane Austen’s — exactly 
as I should have expected. . . . And then came 
Miss Bowen herself. 

From that moment all my fears vanished, for 
she was so welcoming and charming that I at 
once felt at ease. She sat at one end of a sofa, 
while I, with pencil and drawing-board, sat 
at the other. As I drew, she talked to me — ^yet 
she never moved, never seemed to forget that 
I was struggling to draw. I have seldom had so 
considerate a ‘sitter’. 

We had not been very long started when 
press representatives called. They had come to 
see Miss Bowen about a subject dear to her heart 
— the battle for the Nash houses in Regent’s Park, 
which included her own house: she had been 
taking an active part in trying to save them 
from demolition. Having dealt with the callers, 
she explained to me how she loved architecture 
— so much so that, while at school, she had 
decided to become an architect, though 
ultimately she did not pursue that desire but 
turned to writing instead. She has made a careful 
study of all the various plans for the rebuilding 
of London, and especially likes that of Professor 
Abercrombie. ‘I think I love houses almost 
more than people,’ she said, ‘and when I am 
planning a story, I go and look at various houses, 
then I choose one, or more if necessary, and they 
go into my story.’ In her work, houses are not 
things of brick and mortar — they are characters; 
they seem to hold within them the imprint of all 
that has been experienced there, and from the 
security of their foundations grown deep in time, 
shed peace or unquiet on those who live there. 

‘I have been fortunate,’ she went on, ‘in that 


I have always lived amongst lovely buildings.’ 
We went over the places where she had hved. 
There was Herbert’s Place in Dublin — a row of 
splendid Georgian houses, where she was born — 
the house of Seven Winters, the story of her 
Dublm childhood. She never knew summer 
there, for when the winter months had ended, 
she was taken to Bowen’s Court in County Cork, 
the home of her family for three hundred years. 
She has wntten about this house and the ten 
generations of Bowens who lived there in 
Bowens Court, which has been described as one 
of our minor historical classics. It is a remarkable 
piece of research — a sensitive, human and 
inteUigent narrative of the Hves of ten genera- 
tions. This house is still her Irish home, and she 
firequently returns there. For ten years she Hved, 
again near lovely buildings, on the outskirts of 
Oxford, and at present her London home is in 
one of Nash’s Regent’s Park terraces — examples 
of EngHsh architecture at its finest. 

We then discussed various modem writers and 
their work — ^Rosamond Lehmann, E. M. Forster, 
Virginia Woolf— how the last-named one day, 
whilst Elizabeth Bowen was staying with her, 
said despairingly: ‘How can I get my characters 
out of the dining room now that they have 
finished lunch?’ And that. Miss Bowen explained 
to me, was one of the most difficult tasks of the 
novelist — to move the characters from one place 
to another. Listenmg to her talk, I was constantly 
aware of her vigorous mmd and, above all, 
her very keen sense of observation. Even when 
she talks, as when she writes, she shows that char- 
acteristic capacity for pm-pointmg an emotion 
at its height, and for gathering up a whole scene 
of situation, however complex, into one telling, 
vibrant phrase. Her work possesses, I think, what 
Keats called ‘negative capabiHty*. ‘That is,’ he 
writes in a letter, ‘when a man is capable of 
being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without 
any irritable reaching after fact and reason.’ 
Negative capabHity may limit achievement, but 
it has the positive advantage of allowing the 
author to concentrate on form, to make the 
relentless exclusions that form demands, and by 
selection and arrangement produce the greatest 
emotional effect upon the reader. No righteous 
indignation or boring convictions distort the 
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form of Elizabeth Bowen’s work. It holds some 
of the magic of Impressionism — a high light 
here, a deft stroke there, and suddenly a whole 
scene vibrates with Hfe. She wrices of no great 
world-shaking events, but she reveals those 
minute changes that for ever occur on the surface 
of inanimate things and on the shimmering edges 
of human minds. Her characters are not drawn in 
heavy oudine, yet their reality is never in doubt. 
It is as though she breaks down that wall which 
stands between the writer and his creation. 

Perhaps EHzabeth Bowen is best known as a 
writer of short stories, and of this form of art 
she has herself written: ‘Peaks of common 
experience soar past an altitude line into poetry. 
There is also a level immediately below this, on 
which life is being more and more constandy 
lived, at which emotion crystallises, from which 
a fairly wide view is at command. This level 
the short story is likely to make its own.’ It is 
on this level that she has become one of our most 
distinguished short-story writers. She often writes 
with a fragrant nostalgia for a more 'leisured 
existence than is possible in the commercially 
oriented life of today. But there is always the 
liquescent interaction of character upon char- 
acter, and the image that seems to spring from the 


deep, intense dream-world within us. She seems 
to make the intangible tangible, and to create 
pattern out of the indefinite things of which 
we are aware but can never ourselves define. 

Miss Bowen is at present working on a novel 
to be called The Heat of the Day. Her last book 
of short stories. The Demon Lover, has now been 
published in America under the title Ivy Gripped 
the Steps, and for this she has written a special 
preface describing for those on the other side 
of the Adantic the effect of life during the war- 
stressed years in England upon a woman who 
lived here as a writer and civilian. 

Looking back on my interview with Elizabeth 
Bowen, I am reminded of what D. H. Lawrence 
wrote to Catherine Carswell: T think you are the 
only woman I have met who is so intrinsically 
detached,’ he wrote, ‘so essentially separate and 
isolated, as to be a real writer or artist. . . . Your 
relations with other people are only excursions 
from yourself. . . . You were never made to 
“meet and mingle”, but to remain intact, 
essentially, whatever your experiences may be.’ 
And I thought this could also be said of EHzabeth 
Bowen, for however much she may have ‘met 
and mingled’, she has preserved that intactness 
that has made her an artist. 
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THE DIVORCE TANGLE 


JAMES DOWDALL 

There is little point in adding to the flood of 
opinions on the causes and remedies of the 
divorce problem which are aired every year 
when the new list of cases down for hearing 
breaks another record. Yet, leaving out the 
question of what the Law ought or ought not to 
be, its practical working compounds an injustice 
whereby the parmer who wishes to consider 
the other’s happiness is, more often than not, 
victimised in direct ratio to his or her innocence 
and the guilt of the other partner. Details of the 
40,000 cases now pending will naturally var)% 
but one typical example is enough to show 
what frequently happens when a man and 
woman, who have had unsuccessful marriages, 
come before the court to start a new life. 

‘Sir,’ says the woman to the law, T come for 
help. In 1940 I contracted one of those impulsive 
wartime marriages which are giving you so much 
work. Two years later it became clear that the 
marriage was a total failure and we separated. A 
year later I met George, and now, after living 
together for three years, we find that we are 
perfectly happy and want to get married. Will 
you help us? 

‘Madam,’ says the law, ‘that all ‘depends. If 
your husband is the kind of man who would put 
your happiness first — in which case I really don’t 
know why you couldn’t have stayed together — 
he will probably “give you a divorce.” This will 
involve him in the sordid business of providing 
you with evidence by means of an hotel bill. You 
will then be able to tell me that you are so upset 
by this that all is over between you. You will 
have to admit that you have yourself been living 
with George but say that you will not do so any 
more between the date of your petition and that 
of the decree absolute. You may think that this 
temporary suspension of a state which you have 
every intention of resuming seems rather an 
illogical formality. You may 2 so think that your 
whole story is most improbable and contradic- 
tory and be surprised at my accepting it, par- 
ticularly since I hear it twenty times a day. 
However, I am concerned only with the evidence, 
and if nobody else challenges it, I will keep my 
private opinion to myself, 

‘ Supposing you really were innocent, that is to 
say, if you had not committed adultery and your 
husband had, it would be very much easier for 
him to give you your freedom. The case would 
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be shorter and the costs lower and all that 
would have to be said of liim would be that he 
had commitied adultery. But since you have 
yourself comiriitted adulterp, you will have to 
blacken your husband’s character generally so as 
to give me a reason for exercising my discretion 
in your favour. You will have, therefore, to allege 
that he was cruel or failed to support you. And if 
you cannot do this, you may be tempted to allege 
a few unpleasantnesses about your married life 
which, because they are almost impossible to 
prove or disprove, I will very hkely believe. 
Your husband will then have to choose between 
defeating his own ends of giving you your 
freedom by persuading me that they are not 
true or accepting the charge in silence. It might 
be simpler, if he has not himself committed 
adultery yet, if he were to divorce you. But the 
type I have in mind will probably prefer to 
resign himself to all this unpleasantness in order 
to leave you as the innocent party. 

‘What? Your husband is not hkc that, but is a 
bitter, revengeful type, which is why you want 
to be rid of him? Well, in that case I can do 
nothing for you unless you can prove that he has 
committed adultery, and I don’t need to tell you 
that, if he is that sort of man, he will take care not 
to give you the opportunity. If you have a lot of 
money, you can have him watched and perhaps 
you might catch him out. But the fact that he 
drove you to leave him by perpetual minor 
cruelties, even if you can show that it affected 
your health severely by calling medical evidence, 
will not weigh against your subsequent adultery 
unless you can also prove adultery against him. 

‘You say that long before you ever contem- 
plated being unfaithful, he committed adultery 
and you can prove it; but that you wanted 
to give your marriage another chance and forgave 
him? Then I am afraid those incidents do not 
count because you have “condoned” them. 

‘No, you cannot divorce him for desertion 
either. He has only to write to you and ask you to 
come back, knowing you certainly will not do so 
because you cannot spend ten minutes with him 
without being loaded with abuse and obscenity, 
and that is the perfect answer to an allegation of 
desertion. I am sorry, but it boils down to this. 
If your husband will put your interest first, we 
can arrange t h i n gs for you; but if he wants to 
make you suffer, we will back him up.* 



‘In that case,’ says the woman, ‘we will 
continue to live together. I will take George’s 
name by deed poll and since we could not, 
anyhow, be married in church, it seems to make 
little difference whether the legal formality 
takes place in a registry office or before a Com- 
missioner for Oaths. We came before you only 
out of respect for convention and because we 
want to settle down as a respectably married 
couple. But cases like ours are now so common 
that we can adopt this course without being 
injured either in our social or business life. We 
take no pleasure in flouting the principles which 
you are supposed to uphold, but in view of the 
hopelessly tangled state into which, upon your 
showing, the moral issues have got themselves, 
we cannot believe that we are bemg immoral in 
doing so. And m any case, we are certainly not 
going to live the rest of our lives apart. So, 
without wishing to do so, we will now go and 
join the swelling multitude of couples who 
involuntarily bring discredit on Church and 
State by proving that it is quite possible to 
live decent, charitable, well-ordered and — ^yes — 
respectable lives in spite of the ban of both.’ 

It is not suggested that either the law or the 
Church is guilty of any ill-will or that they 
should regard broken marriage vows as any- 
thing but reprehensible failures. Nor is it denied 
that any completely satisfactory answer to the 
problem presents itself. But by trying to apply 
inflexible rules to a subject of infmite flexi- 
bility, they penalise the very people whom they 
are usually most anxious to help — those who 
have learned their lesson and wish to profit by 
it and start again. 

The Archbishop of York, in a recent speech 
on divorce, stressed that the New Testament 
condemns uncharitableness and self-righteousness 
more than the sins of the flesh. Yet in practice the 
Church opens its doors to men and women whose 
uncharitableness and self-righteousness may be a 
local byword but automatically closes them to 
anyone who is guilty of even formal adultery. 
It forgives almost any sin on the strength of a 
genuine reformation, but holds, as a general rule, 
that one of the most understandable of them all 
can only be atoned for by the almost impossible 
self-discipline of lifelong celibacy. It makes occa- 
sional exceptions but takes the ‘innocence’ of one 
party into consideration, though in practice the 
innocence has often been only a legally accepted 
fiction springing from the kind intention of the 
* guilty’ party. And it closes its eyes to the fact 
that a couple can become, and remain, married 
firom the most un-Christian motives of social or 
financial gain, while two people seldom live 


together unmarried for any length of time 
except for the reasons enjoined in the marriage 
service. In short, it tails back on the administra- 
tively convenient simpMcation of law — thou 
shalt not be found out. 

Social standards, however, are not a matter of 
law, secular or ecclesiastical, but of public 
opinion, and divorce was not kept in check fifc}' 
years ago by law but by popular condemnation. 
Today the public has proclaimed itself the 
keeper of its own conscience; has furthermore 
decided that people’s private lives are their own 
affair, and has relegated the sins of the flesh to 
their officially nominated place in the calendar. 
Thus, from both the Church and lay standpoints, 
the situation is full of paradoxes. The law has, in 
practice, wedded chivalrv" to perjury, and the 
Church condemns the man who, out of con- 
sideration for another, makes a formal pretence 
of adultery, in stronger terms than the man who 
commits adultery for his own gratification. 

Fifty years ago even the dreadful fate of the 
‘fallen woman’, who was often condemned to 
choose between prostitution and admittance to a 
charitable institution differing little from prison, 
did not prevent people from doing things which 
they were bound to regret. Today, when they 
can mosdy do what they like without suffering 
any substantial professional or social penalties, it 
is obvious the divorce laws are not going to 
prevent a single marriage from breaking or a 
single case of adultery except for the worst 
motives — fear of stigma in some walk of society 
or financial laws. And, for what they are worth, 
these deterrents would remain, whatever the law 
decided to allow as grounds for divorce. 

The General Election, when the public 
rejected a man whom it respected only ‘on this 
side of idolatry’ from one standpoint because 
it disagreed with his policy from another, 
proved that the man-in-the-street is now deter- 
mined to think for himself. And neither the 
legislature nor the Church is likely to influence 
him by giving the appearance of exercising an 
authority which he can flout with impunity 
if he wishes. On the other hand, there are signs 
that many people are sick of living without a 
pattern, and if Church and State allowed them 
more personal responsibility in these matters they 
might, of their own accord, swing back in the 
direction of the old standards of morality. 

Every teacher knows that there comes a 
stage in the development of an adolescent when 
attempts to force opinions on him do nothing 
but drive him in the opposite direction. And it 
is arguable that a large section of the public has 
now arrived at this very stage. 
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THE PROBLEM OF NOISE 


M. SCHOFIELD 

With petrol rationing eased, with licence ‘to take 
our relaxation in swift ironmonger)’’, as St.John 
Erviiie put it, the problem of noise, born with 
the Machine Age, is once more with us. The din 
of war has gone; yet peace, hke war, hath her 
stridencies. Old cars with grinding gears; noisy 
adkux and the slamming of car doors by night; 
milkmen clinking their bottles early in the morn- 
ing: such are reminders tliat long after the shrill 
pipings of peace celebrations are over, the daily 
cacophony of urban life persists. 

To the student of acoustics that which consti- 
tutes ‘noise’ is easily detcrniined. It is the opposite 
to a musical sound, to a vibration composed of 
definite frequencies and harmonies which appeal 
to the ear. It must also be of sufficient intensity or 
amplitude to irritate the sensitive. The air around 
us is full of vibrations most of the time, even 
when we cannot hear them. In the vast atmo- 
sphere are unheard pulses, ghostly vibrations ever 
flitting to and fro, vibrations set up by unknown 
persons for unknown reasons, and only detected 
by the new amplifying devices, or at times by 
those sea shells held to the ear in imaginary efforts 
to recapture the sound of surf on the shore. There 
may also be present those vibrations called 
‘supersonics’ of such high frequency that they are 
mercifully beyond the ear’s range; they are so 
intense at times as to rival in effect that famous 
blast at Jericho. But all these do not affect us. 
They serve as reminders, not only that wherever 
there is motion there is noise, but also that we 
should be thankful that Nature has not made our 
ears unduly sensitive. (Conversely, in her merciful 
law of compensation, she has granted that many 
blind persons should gain by ear what the eye 
has lost. A blind man can often gauge the size 
and plan of a room he enters, recognise a street 
by its sounds, or tell the proximity of a wood 
beyond a meadow.) 

Those noises, which have roused protests from 
the sensitive and have resulted in the advertising 
of ‘ear defenders* (or ear plugs, to use the 
rougher term), not only lack concord and har- 
mony, but are of such intensity as to cause mental 
distress in the highly strung. To these the world 
‘is full of dreary noises*, as Browning moaned. 
The loudness of particular noises is now no longer 
a matter of individual guesswork. After pioneer 
work by telephone authorities (such as the G.P.O. 
and the Bell Telephone Company), by the 
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National Physical Laboratory and others, all 
sounds below and above the ‘threshold’ of 
audibility can be carefuUy determined and classi- 
fied. Microphones, amplifiers, and much ingen- 
ious apparatus following vacuum-tube research 
have provided, on the one hand, means for 
making more provocative sounds. They have 
given us electronic organs with amazing ‘unani- 
mity of attack’, and with all the shimmerings of 
tutti violins — organs superior in one way to the 
old pipe organ, since they banish the bane of cold 
weekdays and warm Sundays which alter the 
pitch and trouble the veteran organ-tuner with 
his maUet and cones. They have given us ‘nova- 
chords’ with legato vioHn and ‘harp accompani- 
ments’; and that latest offspring of American 
research laboratories, the Vocoder or ‘speech- 
synthesiser’, with which one may sing a duet 
with oneself, whether in a throaty whisper or in 
full soprano. On the other hand, the new 
acoustics, bearing in mind the words of Herodotus 
that the ear is less trustworthy than the eye, 
permit such accurate measurement and analysis of 
sound vibrations that one may visualise the day 
w-hen legal action against offenders will be 
supported by evidence as damning as anything 
out of Scotland Yard. Today it is possible to 
‘listen in’ to the muscles creaking, to the heart 
beating, to the fly walking on the ceiling, or even 
to the worm that turns (as wimess the use of 
microphones to detect weevils in walnuts in 
store). Or one may measure intensities of sounds 
above ‘the threshold’, sounds measured in 
lovely-sounding ‘decibels* or in ‘phons’ (any 
noise having an intensity of n decibels above the 
threshold value has an equivalent loudness of n 
phons). The permitted noise level iu hospitals is 
to be 15 to 20 phons; m libraries 20 to 35 phons; 
in public offices 35 to 59 phons. But there is no 
stipulated standard for public houses nor for 
places of amusement where (except at Hampstead 
Heath where the L.C.C. has taken action to damp 
down the steam organs) there is to be all the 
‘phon’ of the fair! Two other titillating facts 
concerning uitense sounds are, first, the surpris- 
ingly small amount of energy involved and, 
second, the variety of everyday noises to be heard 
without such additions as vocoders or electronic 
devices. If evetyone in Greater London shouted 
at the top of his voice, there would be generated 
only one horse-power; while a thousand basses 



singing fortissimo, or a full orchestra playing 
Wagner, provide only sufficient energy to keep 
alight one thirty-watt lamp. As for variety, one 
has only to turn to the classic Thesaurus of Roget, 
to the long hst of his ‘Specific Sounds’ like pop, 
bang, crash, tinkle, roar, whoop, yell, screech, 
whine, and so on, to appreciate the full range of 
jangles which accompany our daily joumeyings. 

To mention amusement, where one man’s 
music becomes another man’s abommation, is to 
appreciate how the crux of the problem is one of 
personal taste. The question is not so simple as 
mere detection and measurement by instruments 
of noises in excess of the threshold level. Rather 
does it lie in such difficult decisions as to how far 
noise can be reduced without interfering with 
individual rights, with the efficiency of some 
macliine or factory; or how far noise should be 
permitted because it is part and parcel of the 
attractions’ of a particular place. 

Regarding the first point, car manufacturers 
have set an example by sound insulation of 
bodies and reducing noise in gears without 
loss of efEciency. Silencers for car and motor- 
cycle exhausts have included expansion chambers 
to absorb sounds of low pitch, and ‘absorp- 
tion silencers’ for dampening those of higher 
pitch. Engines are balanced and often rubber 
mounted; resonant ‘drumming’ effects within 
all-metal bodies have been reduced. Gears less 
noisy (though hardly ‘noiseless’ as claimed) 
are of the helical type, just as industry has 
adopted in some instances gears of quieter 
plastics, as compared with steel. Felt, rubber, 
cork and asbestos, together with the new fibre 
glass or ‘glass wool’, spun so magically while 
molten from a furnace: all these have been 
enlisted in sound insulation, and all show con- 
sciousness of the problem and, in many cases, 
willingness to co-operate. Yet there are limits 
both to what can be attained and what is desired. 
While the London Passenger Transport Board, 
in experiments on rolling stock for tube railways, 
found longer rails diminished the clamour (by 
diminishing the number of rail joints to be 
crossed), a second idea of ‘baffle-skirts’ around 
bogies, to function as sound traps, proved im- 
practicable (owing to difficulties in inspection). 

As an example of reduction in noise hardly 
being desired by the perpetrator, one need 
mention only the ovmer of a sports car or 
a motor-cycle widi a noisy exhaust regarded as a 
sign of power — an owner who delights in noise, 
regardless of possible legal action. 

Carlyle had a sound-proof room constructed 
(though it could not be compared widi that 
‘quietest spot in the world’, constructed in the 


Brooklyn Navy Yard, U.S.A,, a budding 
mounted on rubber columns, and so sound-proof 
that a man within can hear his own heart beating). 
Herbert Spencer held that a mans intellectiial capa- 
city may be judged by the degree of his intolerance 
to noise! But then the youdi on a motor-c}xle 
IS rarely an testhete and he fails to appreciate 
the required reduction of his noisy exhaust 
from io6 to 84 phons. Where youth is con- 
cerned, such innovations as loudspeakers are a 
sign of ‘hfe’. There are parts of Blackpool 
which are out to retail noise on a grand scale; 
to ensure that no one shall go home without 
enjoying a full ration. There are those to whom 
silence is deadly, to be countered by whistlmg, 
by bursts of song, or by a mere Capping of pencil 
on desk. To them the contmuous playing of a 
radio is the order of the day, no matter what 
programme is ‘on’. It is an antidote to boredom, 
to tliat ‘weariness of life’ of which Gellius told. 
A newspaper correspondent in Canada told 
how housewives in the silent plains w^alked 
round their homes banging buckets when their 
menfolk had gone off for the day. Evacuees from 
our cities have complained of the ‘dullness’ of life 
in the country, where the early morning singing 
of birds seemed a poor substitute for the noise 
of traffic. Indoors, the Lancashire mill-girl, far 
firom being subdued or perturbed by the din of 
the looms, carries on her conversation above it. 
On holiday she often chooses the ‘livelier’ places. 
Office staffs regard as normal the clatter of type- 
writers and mechanical calculators which have 
replaced the scratching of pens on paper. And 
as for those supreme noise-makers — the boiler- 
riveter, the pneumatic driller armed with 100 
phons, the steam-hammer operator, or the worker 
with an electric saw — they carry on seemingly 
oblivious to such intensities. 

Yet noise of sufficient intensity has some effect 
on efficiency, and a greater one in taxing the 
nervous energy of sensitive people. Experiments 
in such directions must be accepted with caution, 
particularly when too academic to be related 
to practical conditions (or everyday people). 
Ear-defenden issued to a group of weavers in- 
creased their efficiency by only a small percentage. 
On the other hand, ‘music while you work’ 
may produce the same effect by increasing 
‘noise’ (no offence to the B.B.C. implied!). A 
general view is that music or noise may decrease 
efficiency while a person is firesh, but later may 
stimulate that person after fatigue has set in. 
Many experiments must be suspect when carried 
out with university students as subjects, for a 
very different result should be expected with 
groups of people of other intellects or ages. 
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Noise stimulates our reaction to fear (medical 
science has shown how a sleepy child changes its 
rhythmic breathing and pulse during the passing 
of a lorr}' outside). Despite the claim diat a 
particular noise, hke that of a diimer gong, may 
cause by its association the gastric juices to dow, 
other noises have been found definitely to affect 
digestive activity, and cause muscular contrac- 
tion of the stomach. In the case of the higlily 
sensitive, but not necessarily neurotic, persons who 
cannot adapt themselves, serious cumulative 
effects may result from noise, especially when 
sleep is broken. 

The noise problem today seems as far from 
solution as ever, since improvements in one 


direction are so often accompanied by a setback 
m another.When Macadam and Dunlop banished 
the dm of iron-tvTcd wheels on cobbled roads, 
acceleration set m and traffic intensity increased. 
Yet failure to lay the bogy cannot be laid on 
the lack of scientific aids; with all our acoustic 
research, vastly improved sound insulators, 
reports of Conmnttees on Noise (like that of 
the British Association), there are ample means 
for combating the evil. Failure to improve 
matters must be attributed (as m die case of our 
sprawhng towms and cities) to a lack of planning 
— and even more to lack of appreciation of the 
importance of reducing some of the w'ear and 
tear of modern life. 


SCENERY FOR THE COMEDY 
OF SEX 


COLIN WINTLE 

One day in 1928 a London doctor out on his 
‘roimds" paused at the window of an anticiue 
shop in Highgate. There, among the furniture 
and bric-~^-brac, a late Victorian dress caught his 
eye. He went in and bought it, and so laid die 
foundation of the now famous Cunnington 
Collection — a vast array of more than 900 com- 
plete dresses, 650 hats and bonnets, innumerable 
accessories, a piquant selection of underclothes, 
and a Hbrary of fasliion illustrations and editorial 
comments: the history of woman’s costume 
for the past two centuries, gathered in one 
collection for the first time. 

The City of Manchester, justifying its tradition 
of ‘Thinkmg today . . .’is making an effort to 
acquire the Collection intact with the object of 
housing it under one roof as a gallery of costume 
(the word ‘museum’ with its usually dreary 
implications is being avoided) at Platt Hall, an 
eighteenth-century mansion on the outskirts. Of 
required to preserve this enlightening 
slice of England’s social history, more dian hafi* 
has already been promised, thanks to the fore- 
sight of the National Art Collections Fund and 
of individual citizens and firms interested in the 
history of textiles and the trends of taste. 

‘Costume supplies the scenery for the comedy 
of sex.’ In this phrase Dr. C. Willett Cumiington 
spotlights the intensely human side of his collec- 
tion. Although chemists may be interested in 
the dyes, needlewomen in the workmanship, 


and manufacturers in the weave, it is the woman 
inside (and sometimes partly outside) the clothes 
who m’akes costume such an absorbing study: 
the exposure of the mind by the concealment 
of the body. 

The nineteenth century is Cunnington’s special 
period. His English Womens Clothing in the 
Nineteenth Century is a vast reference book, a 
standard work profusely illustrated by his wife, 
who is also a doctor. Like many good things 
today, it is temporarily unobtainable, but the 
existing copies in libraries and museums are 
frequently consulted, particularly by authors, 
film and stage producers, historians and fasliion 
house representatives. The Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, for example, owois three copies 
only, and so much have they been used that 
each copy has already had to be rebound twice. 

Collecting runs in the hlood of the Cunnington 
family, but the founder of the costume collection 
is the first to concentrate on comparatively 
modern objects. Yet even he, who de^ribes 
himself as having been ‘brought up on flints*, 
started with pre-history. It was at Siwa, in the 
Libyan desert, where he found himself during 
the 1914-18 war: in the sand, within a yard of 
liis tent, he picked up a pre-historic flint imple- 
ment and the Army in its unconscious wisdom 
kept him at Siwa a whole year, with the result 
that his further discoveries were able to fill an 
antiquarian gap between Egypt and Algeria (for 




authority on Stonehenge. The costunic-colkctor’s father, a 
Devizes wine merchant, preferred science to and was 
the first man in England to instal a telephone Imking his 
office with his home; anotlier ef his interests wa^ water 
analysis, but such is fate's cruel irceiy fiat iie died in i>70- — 
ot typhoid. Those m search of fiie genuine ab^ent-inuided 
professor type would have found their lie^I in 
Cunnington (father of the typhoid victim’, lot st no 
imusual thing tor him to go to a railway ticket otfice, ask 
for a ticket to Salisbur}’, and scatter a collects ni c>f Roman 
coins in front of a bewildered clerk. 

Though the founder of the Cunnington Collection doubt- 
less inherited an inquiring mind and a taste for research from 
his distinguished forbears, he is certainly not a cloistered 
student living in a w'orld of his own. Perhaps it was environ- 
ment — the opportunity given to the medical practitioner 
more than to most men of observing human nature at close 
quarters — ^which has made him such a pertment commen- 
tator and shrewd judge of humanity, particularly femmme 
humanity, behind the mask of costume. 

The Cunningtons have given up their practice in North 
London and are living m retirement — but not bucokc 
lassitude — in an almost unbchcvably picturesque little house 
by the saltings at West Mersea, Essex, with the tide coming 
up to the garden gate. ‘We fled from the wrath to come,* 


Victorian nighties were astringent, forbidding-^ 

nobody had hitherto explored. Libya 
for such things) and ultimately enrich 
the Ethnological Museum, Cambridge. 
William Cunnington, the Wiltshire 
antiquarian, who died about the time 
of the Battle of Trafalgar, was 
Cunnington s great-great-grandfather ; 
he Hved at Heytesbury and explored 
under the patronage of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare and with the physical 
assistance of a bottle of port. He made 
a practice of placing a copper disc 
inscribed with his name and the date 
in sites which he had unearthed, before 
covering them up again. Two of 
C unnin gton great-uncles were geolo- 
gists — William, a leading authority on 
green sandstone fossils, and Edward, 
reputed to have given Hardy the idea 
for ‘The Antiquarian’. An uncle is 
Captain Ben Cunnington, wto made 
the important discovery of Wood- 
henge, Salisbury Plain, and a brother 


is Colonel Robert Cunnington, an — Today sex-^edl is the key-twte 
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be says, referring to medical legislation; and at 
the age of sixty-eight, having analysed human 
emotions through media ranging from paljeolithic 
Hints of pre-history to siren suits of the twentieth 
century’, he is now sagely Summing Up — butwhth 
a twinkle in his eye. Some of his conclusions have 
already been published, notably in Why Women 
Wear ClotheSy probably his best book for the 
general reader because its argument is Svilted with 
provocation and peppered with impishness. 

To study women’s clothes scientifically, it is 
necessary’ to collect objective material (costume) 
and search for possible subjective causes such as 
habits and ideals. It is then possible to assess the 
most intriguing abstract of all — tlae changing and 
recurring Attitudes of Mind as Eve’s daughters 
cascade down the generations and leave men 
W’ondering what next they are going to do, to 
think, to wear, or to take off. ‘We have to view 
the costume worn by our ancestors not as a 
curious antique but as what was once a very 
modem work of art, inspired by w’‘hat were 
ver\’ modern ideals,’ he says. ‘That faded fragile 
composition which we associate sentimentally 
with roses and rapture or lilies and languor 
might in fact have adorned a tough, hard-faced 
female with a mouthful of oaths and conduct to 
match. . . . No complete everyday costume of 
the ordinary Englishwoman exists of a date 
earlier than about two centuries ago: as for 
garments underneath the surface, we have no 
real knowledge whatever earlier than. 1800.* 

Assuming that one of the principal functions 
of women’s clothes is to attract men, Cunnington 
classifies costume’s capacity to do so in four 
groups: by exposure; by concealment; by 
exploitation, and by erotic symbols. While 
civilised communities have always placed a taboo 
on the primary sexual characteristics, the second- 
ary" characteristics are fair game and each one has 
been exploited in turn. Sometimes several are 
‘featured’ at a time, one by affected concealment, 
another by frank exposure, another by sym- 
bolism — of wliich the fashionable heart-shaped 
d^coUetage of the present day is a fair example, 
implying interesting possibilities of fertility by 
drawing curvaceous attention to one of the most 
attractive of the secondary sex-characteristics, the 
breasts. Almost every?’ method of attraction has 
the effect of exciting curiosity. A costume need 
not be beautiful if it performs this function. 
When the legs were covered completely, ankles 
became the point of attraction, exciting curiosity; 
and curiosity, Cunnington remarks dryly, is the 
father of procreation. 

He believes that the art of costume died in 
1914 and has not been reborn since except in 
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sports clothes, the best examples of which are 
modem tennis costumes. Dress has become 
subservient to the body, and he wants to see it 
again in its rightful place. It should be treated 
like any other art, with critics instead of gushing 
reporters at the mannequin parades. The critics 
should be men, for it is they who have the sense 
of colour and form, and therefore are in general 
also the best designers. Women critics should be 
employed to write about men’s clothes. 

A re-reading of liis books, particularly Feminine 
Attitudes in the Nineteenth Century, together with 
a talk with the author since retirement from 
medical practice, reminds one of the time when 
It was almost a pleasure to be ill because the 
doctor (his stethoscope laid aside and the pre- 
scription written) would entertain at least one 
patient with a sage and racy commentary. 

For example, once he regaled me with a 
lecturette on the psychology of the nightdress. 
He explained that this garment was intended to 
be the reverse of sex-attractive in the nineteenth 
century’, exerting an astringent influence on a 
husband’s spirits, when, with frilled nightcap 
on her head, a wife clambered up into a half- 
tester double bed, ‘an impressive, but not an 
alluring figure’. But those were the days of 
huge families. When the birth-rate began to fall 
and the educated classes started to practise birth- 
control, it is significant that the nightdress began 
to brighten its appearance and to strike a more 
hopeful note with, lace and ribbons. It was more 
than a coincidence that austerity of design 
declined with the size of the family. The advent 
of the custom of using the bathroom for family 
ablutions led to the introduction of pyjamas 
for women and, after the 1914 war, twin beds 
became fashionable, whereupon the nightdress, 
if stiU used, acquired fresh and startling features, 
becoming transparent, with exciting omissions. 
In fact, ‘the garment, no longer forbidding, was 
now inviting, a filmy aphrodisiac ... a new 
atmosphere was introduced into domestic life 
thanks to these garments, which owe their 
existence to the science of birth-control. They 
have therefore a profound psychological implica- 
tion which the social historian cannot ignore. 
The history of the nightdress is a mute but 
eloquent witness to a vital revolution in the 
Englishwoman’s mind. ’ 

Allied to this is the change in woman’s atti- 
tude towards underclothes: it has become 
‘amusing’, a notion which would have been 
perfeedy incomprehensible to her predecessors. 
Sometimes when fashion journals thus describe 
the more intimate details of women’s toilet 
we are left wondering who is going to derive 



BETWEEN OLD & NEW MASTERS 

PAUL NASH, July 11, 1946 E. H, RAMSDEN 
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PAUL NASH (!899H946) 




Winter Sea 

^Collection, Mrs. Charles Grey) 


Although he failed, it is true, to conform to 
tlie popular misconception of an artist, Paul Nash, 
like Turner before him, may be said, without pre- 
judice, to have been the most imaginative English 
painter of his generation. But over and above the 
essentially poetic interpretation of landscape, 
which each has realised in the idiom of liis own 
time, it is in their preoccupation with the great 
cosmical movements of nature that the two 
painters betray their deepest spiritual resemblance, 
the inspiration of the one as of the other being 
typified by the words attributed to Turner: ‘The 
Sun is God.’ And that the breadth of vision 
consonant with this creed is fundamental to the 
art of both is borne out by that largeness of con- 
ception and intuitive sense of scale which gives, 
even to their treatment of subjects that are com- 
paratively slight, a certain romantic grandeur 
which yet detracts not from that innate sensitivity 
by which their work, whether in water-colour or 
in oil, is pre-eminently distidguished. But, if at 


times the art of Paul Nash is clearly reminiscent 
of Turner’s, at others it is strikingly and pro- 
foundly different, as witness the contrasts of 
treatment, form and mood in the seascapes 
illustrated, which, even so, are yet related by 
colour, the same curious combination of ochre 
and blue being predominant in both. Thus, in 
the one the whole interplay of wind and water 
is conveyed by means of a technique that has 
in it sometliing of the impetus and fury of 
the envisaged storm; while in the other an 
equation is established between the long nos- 
talgic roU of the winter sea and the feeling it 
involves by the use of a method that is evoca- 
tive rather than naturalistic in tendency. In the 
one the tumult of the waves as they arc ex- 
perienced in a moment of time is triumphantly 
and magnificently realised; in the other the im- 
memorial flux of the sea in the eternal form of 
its contemplation is no less purposively and 
inevitably set forth. 
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so YEARS AGO 



THE DEATH OF PRINCE LOBANOFF 

Europe once more stands in the presence of 
the Unknown. For the last two years there has 
dimly outlined itself in the fog wliich hes over 
the Russian steppe the image of a man. At first 
the features were nebulous enough. But as the 
days passed, the outline became clearer, and the 
sovereigns and statesmen and the peoples of 
Europe felt that they could at any rate recognise 
some living ruler, could rcahse some actual 
personality’ of whom they could tliink, and with 
whom they could deal when they had to do 
with Russia and the Russians. Now, the sudden 
death of Prince Lobanoff dissolves the stately 
figure which loomed so large through the gloom, 
and all is bewilderment once more. 

THE BICYCLE IN UGANDA 

Civilisation is invading Uganda, not in its 
powder-cart, but in a brougham for King 
M’Wanga, dog-carts for his officials, and the 
ubiquitous bicycle for the British residents. The 
natives are even said to be building two-storied 
houses with glass windows for their chiefi in 
place of their old grass huts, while the Prime 
Minister has furnished his office with tables, 
chairs, stationery cases, and the like. All this 
veneer may peel off suddenly some day, but 
for the present it testifies eloquendy to the surface 
tranquillity which has followed our advent. 

THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION 

Parliament rose on the i4tli of August, since 
■which date all English politicians have been 
mute. It is rather late to survey the results of the 
Session. Mr. Balfour scored heavily by the 
success of his new rules, by which tlie voting of 
Supply was distributed over the Session; but he 
lost hea-vily over the Education BiU. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s meteoric career dazzled every one when 
Parliament opened. At its close nothing remains 
of it but a certain dismal looking forward to of 
judgment to come when the Committee of 
Inquiry reassembles next February. Other 
Ministers remain with their reputation much the 
same. They have neither gained much nor have 
they seriously lost ground. The Cabinet as a 
whole has survived, and survived intact, not- 
withstanding all the stress and strain of foreign 
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affairs. The Opposition has been picking up a 
bit, and that, even from the Mimsterial point 
of view, is distinedy to the good, 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

Parli A.MENT lias bccn prorogued, and the voice 
of the pohtician is silent in the land. But across 
the Atlantic the great debate or national hurly- 
burly that precedes a Presidential election is 
boonung dirough the land. 

THE REAL ARENA OF THE 
FIGHT 

According to the New York papers, which, 
with the exception of the Journal, are unanimous 
in hacking Mr. McKinley, Mr. Bryan has not 
got a chance, nor even the ghost of a chance. 
And the EngHsh newspapers, whose correspon- 
dents are all located in New York, print tele- 
grams to the same effect. They may be right, 
just as I may be right if I assert that at this present 
moment a great cyclone is raging round the 
ears of the Grand Lama of Tibet. But they know 
about as much of how things are going in 
America as I do about the -weather in the City 
of Lhasa. The batde will not be decided in New 
York. The headquarters of both the contending 
parties have been established in Chicago, which 
is 1,000 miles from New York; further, that is, 
than Berlin or Vienna or St. Petersburg is from 
London. But even in Chicago we are but on the 
Eastern edge of the arena in which the batde 
will be fought out. Beyond Chicago, in the 
Real West, there Hes a whole continent, of 
which none of our mentors seems even to have 
heard; but it is there where Mr. Bryan hopes 
to win. 



A Wall Street view of the American political parties 

19 August 1896 


D. H. LAWRENCE'S 

SONS AND LOVERS 


/\ BOOK OF YESTERDAY 


REVIEWED BY ANTHONY RHODES 


Sons and Lovers, which is generally considered 
Lawrence's best book, was pubhshed in 1913, so 
it cannot perhaps stricdy be called a ‘Book of 
Yesterday’; but the setting and atmosphere of 
this grey, humourless story are so Victonan, so 
very much of yesterday (life in one of the htde 
mining villages near Nottingham at the turn 
of the centur}') that it is not unfair to treat it as 
such. 

While it is written as objectively as anything 
in the language. Sons and Lovers is, nevertheless, 
the author’s roman a cle f, and if we are to criticise 
the rest of his work in the Crocean sense — by 
understanding an author’s intention and estimat- 
ing how far he has succeeded in doing what he 
set out to do — ^it should certainly be read. After 
a first reading, two vivid impressions remain. 
First, an irritation, which will amount in some 
readers almost to fury, at the power of the 
mother-complex to prevent a young man from 
living fully and naturally (to such readers the 
greatest crimes are those against life and nature); 
for, with the mother’s death, the long story 
closes and we are left on a question mark, 
asking ourselves if the memory of this Christ- 
like woman will haunt and thwart her son for 
the rest of his life. Just as, in hfe, her personality 
and character have dominated him. This is the 
central question of the book, a question we have 
been asking ourselves for 450 pages. 

The second impression that will remain is a 
lesson Lawrence evidendy wished to give us — 
the lesson that the effect of drink on the workiE^ 
man is disastrous, not because it ruins his stomach 
or his morals, but because it ruins his family. If 
he spends his weekly pittance in the public 
house (and he can easily do so in a night), they 
just starve for a few days. This in turn leads to 
the unpleasant conclusion that the- poor (of 
industrial England at any rate) must inevitably 
be Puritans — on no more spiritual ground than 
that of the sheerest pragmatism. Some form of 
discipline must be imposed or there won’t be 
any bread; and in Victorian England Puritanism 
was the only form of discipline available. It 
was simple. Be a Puritan or starve: the Chapel 
or the workhouse. 


There are other overtones — Lawrence’s fre- 
quent assertion thar the scenes of industrial life — 
coal mines, dirt\' mean streets and grimv facades 
— can be beautiful. In tins he confirms the words 
of the painter, Christopher \X'ood: ‘an ugly thing 
at first sight often turns out to be radiandv 
beautiful.’ But a resume of the storv is needed 
at this point. 

In a small mining village ten miles from 
Nottingham hve the Morels. The story opens 
with the disillusion of the wife, who has married 
her tail, handsome miner in spite of social and 
intellectual differences — he is almost ilHterate, 
while she has made the best of her lower middle 
class upbringing and has a mild taste for books. 
The husband, so full of affection and laughter 
in their dancing and courting days, has begun 
to change; gradually the endearments are 
disappearing; die creature comforts provided by 
a wife begin to be regarded as his due, and he 
hardly bothers to make conversation when he 
returns in the evening. It’s the old story. But 
then he begins to come home from the mine a 
little later each week, with a Httle less money 
for the housekeeping each week, smelling of 
beer a little more each week. The children now 
appear; and by the third pregnancy the husband 
has become such a drunkard that the child is 
unwanted by its mother, not only because she 
doesn’t know how they will feed it,' but also 
because it is the fruit of a man she now despises. 

The child turns out to be Paul, the central 
character — dehcate, artistic, wayward, sensitive. 
His mother who, by reading widely during the 
evening absences of her husband, has developed 
mentally a good deal, soon appreciates that Paul 
is different from the others and that they have 
much in common, so she lavishes on him, almost 
tenfold, the affection he had lost in the womb and 
early childhood. The result is that his love for her 
surpasses everything else, and he makes a childish 
vow never to love anyone else. This vow is never 
renounced, and even when he grows to manhood 
and flirts for years with the only girl his wild, 
unbalanced, passionate nature could ever have 
been satisfied with, he suddenly, violently, rejects 
her in favour of a woman who is little better than 
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a harlot for his bodily needs, so that he can con- 
tinue to live with his mother, ‘not caught’ as he 
says ‘by anyone*. Then the mother dies. That is 
the story. But it isn’t quite as simple as all that, 
because of the involved mental processes of the 
author who, one feels, is continually reflecting his 
own mind in Paul’s. 

Sons and Loners, then, has two themes. The 
main one is the development of Paul, and the 
subsidiary, the story of the lives, triiils and sorrows 
of a miner’s family. There are the excellent 
portraits of the other children; there are the 
neighbours with whom Morel drinks and his wife 
talks, hut, above all, there is Mrs. Morel, working, 
suiFcring, pinching, scraping, hoarding the 
pennies, a constant reminder to Paul that she 
^one has made life possible for her children. 
Who in such circumstances is to be blamed for 
being obsessed with admiration and gratitude, as 
Paul is; 

Ail tiiesc people are drawn in a cold, hard, 
economical diction in keeping with the Puritan- 
ical character of the book; but for the reader who 
is no Puritan, who loves life, believing it should 
he lived fully with every instinct and emotion, it 
will seem an irritating book. Paul, his mother, 
and Miriam who loves him, are all masochists. 
Time and again, when Paul on his country walks 
and talks with Miriam makes quasi-reHgious, 
quasi-philosophical remarks about tlie hopeless- 
ness of their situation (when the author is 
deliberately drawing them in every lineament as 
natural parmers who are made to be in love, who 
— this is what infuriates — are in love) and Miriam 
instead of giving him a good smack, makes some 
equally miserable reply, one wishes a bomb 
would fall not on, but very near, them. We are 
infuriated with D. H. Lawrence; and yet this was 
life in England; as a Puritan he is seeing it steadily 
and seeing it whole. He is seeing the whole 
panorama of the chapel-going, self-mortifying, 
pleasure-denying philosophy that swept tHs 
country in the wake of the Industrial Revolution 
(and is still with us) — a philosophy that was, in fact, 
necessary at the time, inevitable, the only spiritual 
counterweight to the soul-destroying materialism 
of the age available to the poor. But howdiEerent 
are these sorrowful, sombrely clad proletarians 
trooping in and out of their ugly chapels from the 
earlier Englishmen — Pistol and Bardolph, Mistress 
Quickly and the Merry Wives! Merry! The very 
word is like a knell to toll us back to the laughter 
and oaths and gusto of the Elizabethans, who 
lived fully, not interested in mythical afterworlds, 
because their own was so good. 

Sons and Loners, like Disraeli’s Sybil, is a con- 
demnation of the modem world. Already 
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Lawrence is moving towards the themes of his 
later works. After reading it, 1914 and 1939 are 
on the horizon. They seem quite reasonable and, 
as one has learnt by today, one’s chief surpnse is 
not that there are wars, but that there is ever 
peace. 

Immediately after the publication of the book 
the war came, and life is said to have been difficult 
for Lawrence. Living quietly in Cornwall, with a 
German wife, he is said to have suffered from the 
vulgar, nationalistic abuse of the local inhabitants 
(one secs poor Mrs. Lawrence in the ration 
queues). But I cannot believe this worried him 
seriously. What is clear from this period is that it 
finally decided him to leave England. As an artist 
he must have detested bemg reminded of the 
Puritanism he had had to suffer as a child, and 
having said all he had to about it in a book, he 
retired to the Mediterranean where, he says later 
in his book on Sardinia, the decadence is at least 
hedonistic. 

But to return to the book. I am surprised that 
Lady Astor did not make more of it! As propa- 

f anda (the politician’s chief requirement from 
terature) two selected pages would have done 
more for her cause than all her speeches put 
together. Page after page in the early part one 
asks oneself: ‘How will he return tonight;’; 
‘What new indignity will she have to suffer;’; 
‘How can they possibly support a family on what 
he gives her;’ And then the red-eyed creature 
lumbers in, shouts for his food, swallows rather 
than eats it, throws off his boots, hiccoughs and 
staggers up to bed. His wife sighs with relief; the 
children come out firom their hiding places to the 
hearth, and Paul reads and paints, a little apart 
from the others, or, in summer, goes out into the 
garden to commune with the flowers, his heart 
full of hate for Miriam who has been unusually 
kind and sympathetic of late. Yet every line bears 
the stamp of truth, experience and sincerity. 

This, then, is the miner’s household. It might 
be any miner’s household anywhere in England 
or Wales. There is nothing unique about it. But 
the story of Paul is unique. Only one Paul could 
have ever existed — partly D. H. Lawrence him- 
self, and partly, one imagines, a sort of revenge 
figure for his youth, to show how oddly con- 
sorted in one person are the artist and the Puritan. 
Because there is a lot of Lawrence in Paul, there is 
a lot in Paul we admire. In his support of a mother 
deserted by her family, one sees Lawrence’s 
loyalties and championing of weak causes. In 
Paul’s feeling for nature, his love of beauty and 
his demand for truth (as weE as in the twisted 
logic of his mind), one recognises Lawrence. And 
it is impossible not to admire his delight in seeing 



Ms mother happy and taking her on his only 
annual hoHday to the seaside, or the Way in which 
he stands up to his physically far stronger father 
on her behalf. 

He hves with his mother, going daily to the 
factory in Nottingham, and in the evening they 
talk about books and painting. But liis blood is 
hot, and he is in the prime of hfe. When he comes 
home late after going for a walk with Miriam, 
his mother seems so miserable that he refrains, 
and begins instead to hate the girl he loves. 
Although his mother hardly knows her, she 
reahses their natural affmity, but loves her son too 
much {or too little?) to encourage them. On the 
contrary, she continually denigrates Miriam, and 
encourages him to go with the sensuous Clara 
who can never love him because she is still half m 
love with her brutal husband. Paul acquiesces and 
takes Clara as a mistress. The most revealing 
remark in the book is Paul’s: ‘Oh mother, my 
darling, my darling, why must you be so old?’ 

After his mother’s death he is alone in the 
world. Clara has returned to her husband. He 
walks the streets alone. And then — unkindest cut 
of all to the reader — when Miriam comes to him 
longing to help in his misery, just as he longs to 
be helped by her, he rebuffs her, and says he never 
wishes to see her again. The final scene shows him 
looking down into the river one night in Not- 
tingham, in tears, crying aloud on his mother. 

This book was written before popular psycho- 
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SIXTY MILLION JOBS 

By Henry A. Wallace. Heinemann. ys. 6d. 
Ex-Vice-President, ex-Secretary for Agriculture, 
Henry Wallace has now produced a neat book 
which has three main values: it gives a curious 
insight into the ideals, character and history of its 
author; it analyses contemporary American 
prosperity; it gives a broad introduction to the 
economics of abundance. 

Henry Wallace appears as a man with a mission. 
He believes passionately in the doctrine of 
expanding economy, with all that this implies, 
of redistributed purchasing power and centralised 
direction. If the author were British, he would 
seem to be one of those intellectuals who thi nk 
Socialist, have Liberal sympathies, and fail to 
vote at all. Being American, Wallace is either a 
tenacious relic of the New Deal, or a prophet of 
the Next Deal. Simultaneously he appears as the 
ffiend of private enterprise, although the reader 


logical methods arrived. No doubt thev could 
explain it. All we can do, however, is to ask 
ourselves what was the author’s intention, and 
how far did he succeed in doing what he set out 

to do. 

To answer this, let us turn to Lawrence’s 
contemporary Germany. Here a poet called 
Stefan Georg, whom Lawrence greatly admired, 
had announced in the late nmeteenth century tliat 
he w’-as so appalled by the industrial life of the 
cities that he intended to return to a more natural 
and less intellectual existence. Wearing sandals 
and shorts, he set out \yith his followers to tramp 
through peasant Germany, getting back to a 
simpler, more primitive Iitc, the hfe of ‘the noble 
savage’. He w^as a good man, and it is hard to 
accuse him, as people do today, that the awiul 
misapprehensions of modem German youth 
about ‘noble savages’ date from him. They do; 
but like Lawrence, it was his sincere behef that an 
«/ over-intellectual civilisation, ignoring its natural 
emotions and impulses, basing ever\'tlTing on 
reason and logic, w^as doomed. Whoever, asked 
Georg, heard of a neurotic savage? With that 
question he puts his finger on Paul Morel. Paul is 
the modern neurotic intellectual, and by the end 
of the book bis self-torture has nearly driven him 
mad. His madness may be specialised — the 
mother-complex — but as a form of the current 
masochism it is symbolic. Lawrence has succeeded 
in doing what he set out to do. 


is left in doubt about the strength of this affection 
So burning is Wallace’s economic faith that the 
repeated deference to individual initiative and to 
the small business man (both industrial and 
agricultural) may be merely the tactics of insidi- 
ous propaganda for effective Federal planning. 
However, the book is not propaganda in the 
superficial sense. Wallace believes that, once the 
propositions of expanding economy are grasped, 
common sense will follow with conviction. There- 
fore Wallace sets out his numerous statistics 
vividly in tables, in diagrams, and in analogies. 
He asserts that ‘in a democracy like ours . . . 
political-economic iUiteracy should be as inex- 
cusable as ordinary illiteracy.’ (One might add 
that if more people wrote economics as Mr. 
Wallace does, logically hut dramatically, many 
more citizens would find economics not only 
useful, hut also entertaining.) Anxious, however, 
not to seem the pedant, even in a fiiaidly spirit. 
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Wallace reveals himself as a successful business 
man, the classic American small townsm<ui who 
built up a large undertaking from a tmy core. 
‘My own experience taught me what ticks inside 
the little man with tlie big idea. ’ 

The Wallace picture of America shows us a 
standard of living so high that ‘recreation is 
already the leading industry in several New 
England States'. It is a country so rich that, if 
only five miliion worked and the rest hved 
parasidcaily, the standard would stiU be higher 
than that of the Hindus. These vast potentialities 
are hnked with the thoughtless waste of a people 
who never expect to fmd the national pocket 
empty. The unemplo)"ment ot the 'thirties in- 
volved, says Wallace, a waste of eighu^-cight 
million man-years, and a loss of wealth sufficient 
to pay for seventy" million homes at $5,000 each. 
Succinctly he rolls his econoimc thesis on to the 
doorsteps of the middle-income groups. Argumg 
that increased production is in their interest, he 
remarks that more than 200 million man-hours 
a year were gained through the activities of 
the wartime Labour Management Committees 
which were introduced by the War Production 
Board. It would be difficult for the average Ameri- 
can business man rationally to refute the Wallace 
argument that if planning helped the war, it can 
also help the peace. But it is the vehemence, 
subdety and persistence of the argument which 
indicate the strong, unreasoning aversion to 
economic planning. The fact that this book 
should have had to be written, by this man, 
in these terms, is uncomfortable proof of the 
nineteenth - century views still rampant in 
America. 

The British reader may wonder if this hook is 
too specifically American to be of general 
interest. Its relevance for the British lies, first, in 
the graphic exposition of problems which are 
basically the same in this country and in America; 
secondly, the increasingly close hnk between 
American and British economic policy suggests 
that we should learn all we can about our trans- 
adantic partner; thirdly, nobody in this country 
has written so easily and clearly about the ‘new 
frontiers of economic development'. 

JOAN S. CLARKE 

MYTHS AND REALITIES IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 

By Walter Kolarz. Lindsay Drummond. 12s. 6d. 

A happy-go-lucky friend of mine is dreaming of 
the day he can return to the Balkans. ‘Ah, the 
foodl* he sighs. ‘The fascinating petty crooks, 
the climate, the glorious irresponsibility!' 


To many East Europeans themselves, however, 
life is an affair of fanatical nationalism or equally 
fanatical escape. No one can doubt the immense 
energy of these peoples; no matter what you 
may think of its manifestations, it takes m the 
whole world, from Moscow to Hampstead and 
Hoii\"wood, as its stamping ground. 

Mr. Kolarz, however, is not so much con- 
cerned with this colourful side of East Europe — 
though I think it has to be reckoned with. His 
myths are the astonishing self-deceptions with 
which these small states raise themselves in their 
own esteem, harking back to remote and fre- 
quendy imaginary periods of ‘national’ history 
to justify the ‘greater Ruritania’ idea; the 
‘liistoric rights’, the high-falutm’ national mis- 
sions. His reahties are the hard facts of history, 
the widespread political and psychological 
immaturity, the grinding poverty of the vast 
msjority of the inhabitants of the area. The 
book is, in fact, a cogent argument against any 
nationalist principles of self-determination being 
applied in the peace setdemenc. 

Mr. Kolarz had the disadvantage of writing 
before the Soviet colossus stood revealed in 
Eastern Europe in all its immovability, and there- 
fore the phrasing of the problem today ought 
perhaps to be in terms of Soviet intentions rather 
than the recalcitrance of the small states them- 
selves and the sins of omission of the Western 
powers. 

His solution, however, is the only sane one: 
federation. But, as he says, the zone between 
the Baltic and the Aegean can never represent a 
possible or desirable whole. It must be subor- 
dinate to the United Nations of Europe. And he 
adds that some of the nations will fall within the 
Soviet federation. (Yes, perhaps; but will Russia 
ever countenance a United Europe?) There must 
be new ‘basic units’, estabHshed on the living 
realities of the European Middle East and not 
juridical forms. And he asks why the principle of 
trusteeship, though intended by the San Francisco 
Charter to apply to extra-European territories, 
should not also apply to these stormy and back- 
ward parts of Europe? Such control would, after 
all, be far less irksome to patriotic pride than the 
old, nagging, local tyrannies. A new conception of 
education, says Mr. Kolarz, offers the best hope 
of rehabilitation and advance. 

The author’s care for factual evidence and the 
very complexity of the problems do not make this 
book easy reading. But it is one the serious student 
of this fascinating and highly charged danger 
zone between the Soviets and the West cannot 
afford to neglect. james eastwood 
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NISI 

DOMINVS 

Nevill Barbour 

This book deals fully and sympa- 
thetically with the problem of the 
future status of Palestine. It is the 
first to discuss^ without partisan- 
ship, the question and influence of 
Zionism in that country and to 
examine the Zionist-Arab struggle 
from a strictly objective point of 
view. 85. 6 d, net 
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YOU GAN OBTAIN 
this well-known weekly 
AIR MAIL EDITION 

The Spectator^ printed on thin Bible paper, can now 
be sent by air mail to civilians anywhere in Europe 
(except Germany) for £2 7s. 6d. per annum, or 
£1 3s. 9d. for six months; and to Members of H.M. 
Forces in any part of the world for £1 12s. 6d. per 
annum or 16s. 3d. for six months. 

ORDINARY EDITION 

Can be forwarded each week by ordinary mail to 
any address in Britain and the world for 30s. per 
annum. 

Send your instructions with a remittance to The 
Spectator (J^cyom 16) 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.I. 


SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 

The men who brought us Final 
Victory may count on the help of 
the British Legion in times of 
adversity, after Service. A legacy 
to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL 
Services; their families too. 

(Registered under the War Charltlea: Act, 1940) 
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STATE 

Their relationships historically 
considered with some of its bear- 
ings on the future of civilization 

In- THC REVEREND 

ROBERT H. MURRAY 

Litt.D. 

Formerly Honerary Cmcn of llWiCsIer 

A remarkable history of the individual and 
the State brilliantly written out of excep- 
tional knowledge. The subject is the out- 
standing one of the day and arouses keen 
and often bitter controversy 
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Miscellany of Verse 
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COCKERILL 

LATE HARVEST 

Sixty short poems, mostly somiets, make up 
this scholarly selection. Each poem has merit 
and digmty, careful and scrupulous crafts- 
manship, and a pleasing vein of idealism 
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Les Sylphidcs: danced to the music of Chopin. (Photograph 
by Mcrlyn Severn.) From Junior Two. Published by Children's 
Digest Publications Ltd., 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO TYPOGR.^PHY 
By Oliver Simon. Fahei & Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Intended for young printers and publishers, and 
for publishers and printers-to-be, Mr. Simon’s 
new book — ^itself a handsome piece — ^will de- 
light ail who love fine printing, and will usefuEy 
guide authors and coUectors. 

Mr. Simon is one of the most distinguished 
living typographers, and he sets out here to show 
how a book can be designed, a homogeneous 
work of craftsmanship and art, within the 
conventions imposed by the demands of public 
libraries, the whims of booksellers, and the 
limitations of mechanical type-setting and of 
the current Monotype book faces available. 

The main objects of the typographer, says Mr. 
Simon, should be harmony and legibility, and he 
shows how they can be achieved by choice of 
type face and by setting, and how the use of 
coloured inks and of printers’ flowers can make 
elegant the title pages. He might usefully have 
added something about the choice of type faces 
for the poor present-day paper which some 
publishers have to use without knowing how 
best to use it. And it would have been interesting 
to have his views on which way the title should 
run — top to bottom, or bottom to top — ^when 
printed along, instead of across, a narrow spine. 
Bookish people still argue about that. 

There are some delightful exemplary illustra- 
tions in Mr. Simon’s book, and some charming 
examples of decorative swelled rules and of 
printers’ flowers, about which the author is less 
conservative than he is — properly — about swash 
letters. Such elegances help to make the book 
itself a delight to look at; bibliography, glossary, 
and a chapter on the rules of composition il 
help to m^e it indispensable. cyml ray 


ENGLISH LITER.ATURE AND IDEAS LN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

By H. V. Routh. Methuen, iis. 6d. 

In the method he has chosen for this survey of 
the twentieth-century literary scene Dr. Routh 
seems to have fallen between two stools. For he 
has attempted to combine in 200-odd pages a 
general analysis of English hterary trends with 
short studies of a large number of individual 
writers — ^with the consequence that the former 
is not sufficiently exhaustive and the latter are 
often superficial. The author claims to have 
discussed ‘every name which serves the spirit of 
the twentieth century’, but there are some sur- 
prising omissions which one would be prepared 
to overlook were it not for the above claim and 
for the quantity of less significant names included. 
Sir Henry Newbolt, for example, gets a page to 
hinaself—more space even than Chesterton. 
Howard Spring and the late Hugh Walpole are 
more than adequately dealt witii, but there is 
no mention at all of Norman Douglas, David 
Garnett or Evelyn Waugh. St. John Ervine and 
Lord Dunsany each score a page or more, but 
one searches the index in vain for the name of 
their fellow-countryman O’Casey. And what 
about our women novelists? — ^Virginia Woolf 
alone is mentioned here— not a word about 
Katharine Mansfield, Compton Burnett or 
Elizabeth Bowen. 

Dr. Routh mercifully eschews the extravagant 
encomiums which are such a ticesome feature of 
contemporary criticism. Nor does he indulge in 
gratuitous debunking, though at times there is 
more than a touch of arrogance in his judgements, 
and few of the writers he discusses are not quiedy 
annihilated when he comes to sum them up and 
consider their future places in the history of 
English literature. Posterity, he tells us, is ‘hkely 
to overlook’ Maugham, but in the case of Shaw 
it may be ‘more indulgent than usual’ ; Eliot will 
be remembered, but ‘not very distinedy’ — ‘the 
perfect masterpieces will be produced afterwards 
by somebody else’ ; Joyce ought to get ‘ an honour- 
able mention’, but Ulysses is ‘a questionable work 
of art’ — and so on. However, not all of Dr. 
Routh’s victims are despatched so ruthlessly; 
some, in fact, emerge from their ordeal with 
unexpected laurels — Barrie, for instance, whose 
works, we are told, have shown theatre-goers, 
‘more intelligibly and more sympathetically 
than Proust, how to start on la recherche du temps 
perdu * — a surprisingly flattering judgement. 

The book is nevertheless an interesting and, 
on the whole, valuable one, for the author knows 
his subject d fond, and gives due recognition to 
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influence on literature of extraneous factors — 
economic and social changes, new scientific and 
philosophical discoveries — whose rapid accumu- 
lation durmg the past fifty years or so makes 
the literature of our time at once so rich and so 
ephemeral, so complex and ambitious and yet 
so unsure of itself. terence EriMARTiK 


THE D.A.RK SIDE OF THE MOON 

Anonymous, with a Preface by T. S. Phot. 

Faber & Faber, 12 s. 6d. 

POLAND: THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER, 
1772-1939 

By Henr}^k Frankel. Lindsay Dnimmoud. 

I2S. 6d, 

The ever>^day life of the people in the remoter 
parts of Soviet Russia — even of the suburbs of 
Moscow — ^is as little known to us as the dark side 
of the moon, said Koestler in his Yogi and the 
Commissar. That provided the author of the first 
of these books with a title, but not with a motive 
for writing. The motive was already there: a 
fierce, yet controlled, resentment of the treatment 
the Poles suffered at the hands of the Russians. 
Resentment would be too weak a word were it 
not that the author keeps her feelings so much 
under control. 

Some will dismiss The Dark Side of the Moon 
as mere anti-Russian propaganda; some wili say 
its publication is inopportune; some will lay it 
aside as just another collection of atrocity stories. 
Who are left? Those who (out of prejudiced 
habit) welcome anything critical of Russia, and 
probably a smaller number of people who will 
close the book, having read it, with mingled 
feelings of dismay and despair. 

This is an account of atrocities and one more 
fully documented than most. The author, who 
remains anonymous, had the approval of the late 
General Sikorski and by him was permitted to 
consult material which gives the book a validity 
it would not otherwise have had. 

The body of the book consists of reports firom 
people who were deported from Poland into 
Russia — their sufferings in the trains, in the 
prisons, and in the penal camps. Facts, too, are 
given — and there is no reason to suppose they 
are not facts — about how unfairly the Polish 
Army in Russia was treated. The massed evidence 
weighs heavily. It is Belsen moved eastwards. 


Ever}’ £ict which concerns more than one 
person has political implications; and from one 
point ot view this book is a ro!n:c.iI p^imphlet 
ot more than usual dimcmicuo. The dcucled 
account of Soviet pobev inside Poland., for 
example, is ‘pohticaF in the narrowest ^clbc of 
the word; and although it i> necessarily nic^rn- 
plete on account of the iron curtain, it docs till 
some details mro a picture vliow broad oiitiines 
we may have been abie to deduce. 

But the problem which remair.i at List has little 
to do wnth this or that part}’, or pokey, or coun- 
try even. 

Mr. T. S. Ehot, in his introduction, says that 
this is not a pohtical book but ‘a document 
for the study of the methods of destroying a cul- 
ture, one pattern of life, and imposing another 
pattern’. He also says that it is not for us who 
declared war upon Germany because of her 
violation of the Polish frontier to forget Poland 
now’. But it seems to me that the question is far 
broader than the terms ‘cultural’ or ‘national’, 
even taken together, imply. 

Certain Germans w’ere guilt}* of atrocities 
against Russians; certain Poles were guilt}’ of 
atrocities against Jew’s; certain Russians were 
guilt}’ of atrocities against Poles. And so on. 

And there are few* grounds for supposing that 
the Poles would have treated the Russians any 
better had they had the upper hand. 

This is not a suggestion snatched out of thin 
air. In Mr. Frankel’s book I read of the ‘pacifica- 
tion’ of the Ukrainian minority in Poland in 
1930 when floggings were carried out in hundreds 
of villages in the Western Ukraine. 

The dignity of a nation and the integrity of a 
culture are of little account compared with the 
dignity and integrity of a human being. If there is 
a certain sanctity about human life, and everyone 
thinks he is in some way a special person, then no 
life can be held cheaply nor can any violation of 
human dignity and integrity be good. This truth 
has been lost by those who wield political power 
over millions of people in a number of countries, 
if, indeed, it were ever found — and that is the 
dark side, not of the moon, but of this tortured 
planet. 

Mr. Frankel’s book is a well-documented his- 
tory written "with admirable clarity. Perhaps caA 
of these books loses a little by a reading of dae 
other; but that loss may be the reader’s gain. • 
H0KT1» DiACX 
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LEBANON 

CAROLINE MILLER 

A distinguished American novelist and Pulitzer 
prize-winner tells the tale of Lebanon Fairgale, 
dark beauty of the Georgia lowlands. The 
period is that simple unspoilt era, the early de- 
cades of the nineteenth century. Here is an 
extraordinarily living stoiy of pioneer life, but, 
most important, it is the accurate portrait of an 
impetuous child of nature who, weathered by 
the storms of Hfe, became a woman of great 
strength and courage. 

Crown 8vo 8/6 net 


The Silver Phantom 

H.M.S. 'AURORA’ BY HER COMPANY 
In this book some dozen members of the Ship’s 
Company of H.M. Cruiser ‘Aurora’, mostly 
members of the lower deck, have combined to 
teU the story of their ship. 

‘It is first-hand and first-rate .’ — Daily Telegraph, 

‘These sailormen have a grand yam to spin, and 
they do so admirably .’ — Illustrated London News. 
Second Edition Illustrated 6/- net 

■ FREDERICK MULLER LTD JVji 


The Faroes 
in Pictures 

GORDON HUSON 


m 


Major Huson, who was a member of the 
British garrison, combines drawings, words 
and photographs to capture the beauty of 
the remote Faroe Islands. Whale hunting; 
catching puffin on the wing; agriculture 
and strange mythology blend into an attrac- 
tive miniature of a people whose culture 
has developed independently of Europe. 


Those who have never travelled as far 
will find here the best possible introduc- 
tion to an — undeservedly — little -known 
community. 

F^scap Quarto. Fully Illustrated los. net 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


BERNARD SHAW, W. B. YEATS: Letters to 
Florence Farr 

Edited by CliiFord Bax. Home & Van Thai ys. 6d. 
This little volume, the contents of which first saw 
the light m 1941 m a hnnted edition of the Cuala 
Press, is now open to the general public. And a 
very welcome production it is. It is not possible 
to know Shaw the man only from the plays. If 
his letters never existed, a biographer would be 
almost certain to arrive at a wrong conclusion 
concernmg the man. In fact, one side of his nature 
might not be guessed at — the passionate side, the 
romantic side. His letters provide a useful cor- 
rective to the plays. The violence of feeling, the 
playfulness, and the rhetoric of the letters go a 
long way to restore the balance: the romantic 
nature of the man reveUmg in the most ecstatic 
expressions of passion make an interesting con- 
trast with the schooled coldness of the play- 
wright’s unromantic approach to love scenes. To 
grasp this, we must read the great Correspondence 
between him and Ellen Terry, and the Letters — 
only a small portion of which are published — to 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. This volume does not 
contain many examples, but it is worth having if 
only for the following: ‘You are my best and 
dearest love, the regenerator of my heart, the 
holiest joy of my soul, my treasure, my salvation, 
my rest, my reward, my darling youngest child, 
my secret glimpse of heaven, my angel of the 
Annunciation, not yet herself awake, but rousing 
me from a long sleep with the beat of her uncon- 
scious wings, and shining upon me with her 
beautiful eyes that are still blind.’ 

If I have not left room to comment here upon 
Yeats’ letters, it is because they are colourless. 

JOHN STEWART COLLIS 

G.B.S. 90 

Edited by S. Winsten. Hutchinson. 21s. 

THE PLAYS OF GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
Penguin, gd. 

‘Why write a book about me? Why not write a 
book about yourself, if you’ve got a self, and, 
anyway, who wants to know what you think 
about me when they can read what I think about 
myself? ’ That was on a postcard Shaw sent to a 
writer who was projecting a book about bim. 
The postcard was written over thirty years ago 
—just the other day, so to speak, by Ayot St. 
Lawrence standards — and there’s no reason to 
suppose that since then Shaw has changed his 
mind. But the words hardly apply when the 
book is written by a number of eminent men to 
commemorate his ninetieth birthday. 
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It is a well-produced and well-illustrated 
volume. Two of the illustrations are colour 
reproductions of oil-paintings by Mrs. Clare 
Winsten — one, a full-face portrait and the other 
a study of Shaw at work in his swivel summer- 
house. In the photographs, he plays the piano by 
candlelight, carries a spade to the tree-planting 
post at Malverti, feeds pigeons, splashes in the 
sea in a striped bathing costume, or simply looks 
like Shaw, boy, man and superman, and in all of 
them shows how right Wells was when he said 
that, m the interests of artistic photography, 
G.B.S. should never die. 

Most of the twenty-eight contributors wnte 
on some specific aspect of Shaw’s work. Now and 
then we rememl^er that postcard of 1913, with 
the feeling that we are watching a man with a 
fork tr}dng to pick up one globde of quicksilver 
from among a number of others. But this could 
hardly be avoided when several people are 
writing simultaneously about dilferent facets of 
one mind which is not only flashing and brilliant, 
but also very fully integrated. 

Sir Max Beerb ohm’s contribution is a short and 
charming letter explaining why he cannot be- 
come one of the contributors. ‘My admiration 
for his genius,’ he says, ‘has, during fifty years 
and more, been marred for me by dissent from 
almost any view he holds about anything.’ A 
critical tone appears in several of the more formal 
articles. This will be all right with Shaw. He has 
let loose many gales of criticism in his time. These 
cool little breezes will give him a quiet pleasure as 
he sits turning these pages in his summer-house; 
and fhev give the book a quality unusual in books 
of this kind. 

The articles of a general nature which stand out 
are those by Mr. J. B. Priestley on ‘G.B.S. — 
Social Critic’, Dr. Joad on ‘Shaw’s Philosophy’, 
Prof. Bernal on ‘Shaw the Scientist’, and Mr. 
Maurice Dobb on ‘Shaw and Economics’. Prof. 
Dent writes on the ‘Como di Bassetto* articles, 
Mr. MacManus on ‘ Shaw’s Irish Boyhood’, and 
both Sir William Haley and Mr. Val Gielgud on 
Shaw and broadcasting. 

Ceremony has been used a lot in recent years 
to build up the prestige of the destroyers of 
civilisation. Shaw needs no build-up. But it is good 
to have a ceremonial volume in honour of a man 
whose life has been devoted to civilised values, 
Mr. Winsten, the editor, is to be congratulated. 

The Penguin edition of the Shaw plays appears 
at the same time. About that nothing need be 
said, except perhaps that a certain sprightliness 
will be necessary to reach the bookshops before 
these elusive litde volumes have gone. 

HUNTER DIACK 


THE 

UNTUTORED TOW’NSiMAN'S 
INVASION OF THE COUNTRY 

C. E. M. JOAD 

Forthright proposals for preveiiring 
ourcoimtrysidefrom being despoiled 
by the overspill of townspeople, 
strengthened by remarkable draw- 
ings by Thomas Derrick. 

‘His most important and readable 
book. . . . Let everv’one who loves 
wEat is left of Old England read 
this book. Let ever)’ Rural District 
and Urban Councillor . . . follow 
its far-sighted suggestions.’ — JOHN 
BETJEMAN: Daily Herald. 

Illustrated 8s. 6 d. 

FABER AND FABER 


I 

THE ICONS OF YUHANNA 
AND IBRAHIM THE SCRIBE 

MARTIN TELLES LANGDON and 
CAWTHRA MULOCK 

A monograph on these litde-known icons 
with many half-tone illustrations. 10/6 net 

ORION III 

A Miscellany 

Edited fay C. DAY LEWIS, D. KILHAM 
ROBERTS and ROSAMOND LEHMANN 

Among the contributors are Elizabeth 
Bowen, James Kirkup, Edward SackviUe- 
West, Edith Sitwell, Louis MacNeice and 
Denton Welch. < 5 /-* ^ 

THE WISDOM OF 
THE HEART 

HENRY MILLER 

A further collection of short pieces and 
essays. A PL book. 10/- net 

NICHOLSON & WATSON 
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‘She who was once the hehnet-maker’s beautiful wife* From 
Rodtn, by Rainer Maria Rilke. Grey Walls Press Ltd.) 7s. 6ci. 


THE ARTS ENQXJIRY : THE VISUAL ARTS 

Oxford University Press. los. 6d. 

ART AND REGENERATION 
By Maria Petrie. Paul Ekk. 12 s. 6d. 

In recent years so many changes have occurred in 
the conditions in which the visual arts are prac- 
tised and patronised in this country that an up-to- 
date survey of the whole subject has long been 
needed. It is now clear that the state is in the 
process of supplanting the private individual as a 
patron of the arts and, at the same time, that the 
importance of adapting art to industry for the 
production of welh-designed goods for export is 
greater than ever before. 

The present report on the visual arts is one of a 
series issued by the Arts Enquiry Group, a body 
set up by the Dartington Hall Trustees, which 
will continue its work with the publication of 
studies on music, the theatre and the factual jSlm. 
It is a comprehensive and, on the whole, objective 
and accurate document, which succeeds in pre- 
senting a detailed account of the relations between 
the artist and his patron and the artist and industry, 
as well as supplying succinct information on the 
constitution of our art schools and public art 
galleries. The factual part of the report might 
perhaps have been enlarged to include compari- 
sons with the artistic conditions in other countries. 


notably the relations between the state and the 
artist in France and the United States, and this 
field is one which the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Orgamsation 
might do well to investigate 

It is apparent from this report that the machin- 
ery of many provmcial museums needs over- 
hauling and improvmg, and that the problem of 
the conflictmg functions of several of the London 
public collections demands urgent attention. No 
less important is the fate of those works of art 
of national importance still m private possession, 
wliich the high rate of taxation and the increasing 
burden of death duties may well bring on to the 
market. At the moment, each national institution 
may submit to the Treasury a hst of those objects 
It would care to possess in the event of their being 
offered for sale but, as the Report stresses, no 
guarantee is given that the Government wiQ take 
action. It is surely desirable that such tragedies as 
the dispersal of the Benson collection of Italian 
masters in the ’twenties, and the sale of Van 
Eyck’s ‘Three Marys at the Sepulchre’ on the 
eve of the late war, should not be permitted to 
recur. The enactment of permanent legislation 
preventing the export of works of national 
importance is essential, though it is foolish to 
press, as has been done in some quarters, for a 
general restriction of the export and import of 
woib of art: trade of this nature not only lends 
diversity to a nation’s cultural life, but made 
pre-war London one of the most important 
centres of the world art trade. 

Since their formulation, the principal recom- 
mendations of the Report — that the basis of the 
Arts Council (then known as CEMA) be broad- 
ened and that a Design Council be established — 
have been implemented. The state is now in a 
position to exert a considerable measure of control 
in the realm of the visual arts. Such patronage 
may well be benevolent, especially where design 
and industry are concerned, but at the same time 
it contains certain inherent dangers. It may well 
be asked: who is to set the standards of taste or 
nominate the recipients of favours? Who will be 
in a position to support that artistic reaction which 
inevitably occurs against the estabhshed conven- 
tions of art, even if these conventions appear, at 
any rate to their patrons, as the most advanced, 
and consequendy as the most desirable, obtaining 
in modern art? In the past, it has invariably been 
the independent coimoisseur, critic or dealer who 
has encouraged the revolutionary artist; his work, 
by its very nature, constitutes a challenge to 
accepted standards of authority. These are 
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broad questions which are clearly outside the 
scope of the Arts Enquiry’s Report, but they 
must mevitably arise m a communiw which 
tends to control cultural life. 

One of the most interesting sections in the 
Report is devoted to the problem of education 
in art. In her stimulating httle book, Miss Petrie 
has examined the function of art as a means of 
physical and mental regeneration. Her \tiews on 
the nature of creative activity and the role of art 
in society are controversial and, at times, con- 
flicting. Yet such statements as ‘The ivory' tower 
of the aesthete must be stormed; the citadel of 
snobs, academicians and vested interests must be 
invaded ... by the fresh and naive army of the 
people; and the losses involved should not greatly 
alarm us’ should not be allowed to detract from 
her sensible remarks on the practical problems of 
teaching art to invahds. Some of the comparative 
illustrations she includes in her book suggest, 
however, that, on occasions, the patient’s recovery 
reduces his creative power. sutton 

CONVOY 4 

Edited by Robin Maugham. Collins. 2s. 

It is remarkable what a diversity of subjects are 
encompassed in this issue of Convoy; as soon as 
you open it you are certain to find yourself 
pulling up a chair with one or other of the 
contributors, and reading comfortably at ease, 
with an occasional grunt of approval, of some 
topic in which you already have an interest. If 
you want to start a business, write a short story, 
learn about glass-blowers or how tennis-rackets 
are made, you will find good common-sensical 
information here; and whether your brow is 
high, low, or middle, it will rarely be furrowed. 
What to select for mention in this short notice 
must be largely a matter of personal taste; but 
for my own enjoyment the delightful account 
of the ‘Met’ — ^my local music-hall— written and 
illustrated by Mariel Deans must take pride of 
place. This artist’s individual style will be 
familiar by now to most. To those who were 
lucky enough never to encounter a Jap prison 
camp, the quiet and objective accoimt of one on 
the ‘Railway of Death’ by Micjiael Watts is 
commended. The best prose in the number, 
however, comes from the pen of Brian Robb who 
is represented by Belly Dance in Cairo. More 
pywer to your elbow, Mr. Maugham. 

KENNETH G. MYER 


THE OUTSIDER 

By Alb ert Camus. Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 
Critics ot M. Camus have made much of his 
apparent aflmity with the Hemingway-Faulkner- 
Cam school ot American novelists. Siiperficiallv, 
in The Outsider, the resembiance is '.trikmg, but 
it is merely one of style and atmosphere. The 
theme of this novel is based on a philosophy 
which must, I suppose (despite the fict that 
M. Camus has repudiated the label; be classified 
as ‘existentialist’, and which, if neither wholly 
original nor exclusively French, certainly owes 
nothing to Amenca. 

Meursault, the hero of Tic OiitsUcr, is a 
curiously simple, sensuous, amoral young 
Algerian devoid of all ‘normal* emotions and 
ambitions — the antithesis of the average guilt- 
laden, convention-bound bourgeois. A chain ol 
events arising from Ins indolent complaisance and 
his utter indifference to fate leads liini to com- 
mit a murder, for which he is tried, found 
guilty’, and condemned to death. In the course ot 
the trial his crime is made to appear as the logical 
consequence of his disregard for bourgeois 
notions of moralitv’: the Prosecution stresses his 
callousness — his lack of feeling for his mother, 
the fact that he had gone to sec a comic film the 
day after her funerd, that he had slept with a 
woman the same night. The case for the defence 
seems equally irrelevant to the accused, who 
remains throughout a puzzled but seemingly 
indiflerent spectator. Later, in the condemned 
cell, his solitary musings kindle in him a spark 
of life. Hitherto passive and inarticulate, he 
suddenly finds voice and puts his own case in 
a passionate and defiant outburst. 

Whatever the merits of M. Camus’ philosophy, 
a curious compound of fatalism and free will, one 
must question the suitability of the character and 
the situation through which he has chosen to 
represent it. There are times when one feels that 
his hero could have done with a modicum of 
‘bourgeois’ rectitude: it might, for example, 
have prevented him from becoming involved in 
the unpleasant designs of the odious and vindictive 
Raymond, Meursault’s complaisance is unfor- 
givable, and his natvetS is at times exaggerated' to 
an absurd extent. There is, moreover, a certain 
arbitrariness about some of the details of the 
plot. Such weaknesses would be less important 
were it not for the unusual quality of this original 
and deeply interesting novel 

TERENCE KILMARTIN 
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CONDITIONAL 

SURRENDER 

“How did you know that was mine? 
Is there a family resemblance?” 

^^You handed it in last nighty, 

“Whatever for?” 

“Ybw mentioned something ahout further 
resistance being useless and that you 
would like to surrender the Fatherland 
like a gentleman."*' 

“Purely association of ideas on my part. 
I met my old C.O. last night. Hadn’t 
seen him since Flensburg.” 

“/ have often wondered^ Sir^ what you 
ex-military gentlemen do now there is no 
Rose's." 

“Rose’s, my man, is a property of life, 
not lost, but merely borrowed by 
circumstance.” 

— There is no substitute 


“The important thing is that it does work, 
though we may not know exactly why" 
Often you will hear the wise and candid 
doctor of today make a remark like this 
about Penicillin, or the Sulphonamides, 
those great new discoveries of medical 
science. And about an old discovery as 
well — ^Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic. Opin- 
ions differ as to exactly why the special 
combination which is only found in 
^Sanatogen’ works wonders with exhaust- 
ed nerves : but there is no difference of 
opinion about the fact that it does. 

‘SANATOGEN’ 

£egd. Trade Mark 

NERVE TONIC 

In one size only at present — 

6l6d. {including Purchase Tax) 

ro A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 


CROSS-SECTION 

OF THE WORLD'S PRESS 


The Carrot and the Stick 

The human donkey requires either a carrot in 
front or a stick behind to goad it into activit\\ It 
is fashionable at the moment to argue that the 
carrot is the more important of the two: incen- 
tive is the watchword, and all classes of the 
community are busy arguing that if only thev 
are given a little bit more in the way of incentive 
(at the expense of the rest of the community) they 
will respond with more activity. From miners 
to company promoters, the basic argument is 
the same. And no doubt, withm limits, it is quite 
correct: a bigger carrot would make the donkey 
move a bit faster. But it is probably more realistic 
(though it has that touch of brutal cynicism that 
is so much frowned upon these days) to hold that 
the stick is likely to be more effective than the 
carrot. It may be true that one reason why people 
will not work hard is that they can buy so htde 
with their wages. But it is much more true that 
they will not work because the fear of the sack 
has vanished from the land and because the 
Bankruptcy Court is a depressed area. . . . 

The whole drift of British society for two 
generations past has been to w-’kltde away both at 
the carrot and the stick, until now very little of 
either is left. It is the pa^ion for equality — excel- 
lent in itself— that has removed the carrot. The re- 
wards of success have not merely been shrivelled; 
they have been poisoned, since commercial 
success itself has been turned, in the eyes of wide 
circles of society, into a positive disgrace. There 
is a conspiracy of labour, capital and the state to 
deny enterprise its reward. The state takes it away 
in high taxation. All economic progress is, by 
definition, labour saving; yet the attitude of the 
trade unions, successfully maintained, is that they 
win permit labour-saving devices only provided 
that they do not in fact save labour. Nor is the 
attitude of organised capital any better. The 
embatded trade association movement has had 
great success in building up a code of industrial 
good manners which puts any attempt to reduce 
costs and prices by greater skill or enterprise 
under the ban of ‘destructive competitionk The 
industrialist who discovers away of making better 
things more cheaply (which is what he is sent 
on earth to do) is deprived by the state of all 
pecuniary return and by his own colleagues of 
any social reward. Instead of a carrot he gets 
a raspberry. 


hat is perhaps not quite so familiar is that 
the same process has been applied to the wage- 
earner as well. Together with the Icvelkiig down 
ot incomes there has gone a levelling up of wages. 
Day rates and ‘guaranteed weeks ’steadily replace 
payment by results, with the deliberate intention 
of ensuring that the slacker shall earn as much as 
the hard worker. The margin of advantage that 
a skilled artisan secures over an unskilled labourer, 
when taxation and the pnee level are taken into 
account, is only a small fraction of what it was 
before the First German War. And just as the 
enterprising employer will he black-balled from 
his club, so the worker who w^orks too hard 
will he told by his umon that he is taking bread 
out of other men’s mouths. The whole effect of 
the growth in strength of the trade union move- 
ment — indeed, one can say its deliberate intention 
— ^has been to divorce the worker’s income (or at 
least his cash income) from any dependence on 
the efforts he makes. 

The stick has been w'hittled aw’ay no less than 
the carrot. No one, in these davs, would deny 
either the principle or the practice of social 
security. But the more comprehensive the 
protection and the higher the benefits, the less, 
quite inevitably, is the urge to stay in employ- 
ment or to seek it when it is lost. When full 
employment is added to social security, the 
sanction for slackness almost disappears: the 
worker knows that he is unlikely to lose his job 
and that his sufferings will be limited if he does. 
Moreover, there are already signs that the ad- 
mirable principle of full employment is Hkely to 
be translated in practice into fixed employment, 
the doctrine that nobody must ever be thrown 
out of work. 

The British business man has also, in the last 
quarter-century, found ways and means of re- 
moving the stick firom his {jack. The growdi of 
trade associations, of price-fixing and market- 
sharing devices — the whole apparatus of protec- 
tion, in fact— is inspired by nothing so much as 
by the desire to prevent the bankruptcy of the 
inefficient — even if, thereby, the progress of the 
efficient is also impeded. How efective this has 
been can be seen from the briefest glance at the 
technical state of British industry. The typical 
British industrialist does not buy a new piece of 
machinery until he is assured by bis accountant 
that the reduction in costs it will make possible 
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will be enough to pay not merely its own capital 
cost but also the undepreciated portion of the 
original cost of the old machine it is replacing. 
And as that desirable state of affairs can rarely be 
attained, the business man rarely keeps his 
equipment up to date, finding it easier to look to 
his trade association to ensure him a fair share of 
the market at prices sufficient to cover his un- 
rationalised costs. But in a competitive economy, 
such as the American, when one firm acquires a 
more efficient machine and cuts prices, all others 
are compelled to follow suit, whether they can 
‘afford’ to or not. It may be financially unsound, 
but it is technically progressive, and it is certainly 
not a coincidence that the years in which British 
industry has faOen behind in its technical methods 
were the years in which industry and the state 
conspired to suppress competition. 

The whole process of removing both the carrot 
and the stick has culminated in the extraordinary 
circumstances of today. Shrunken as were the 
incentives and the sanctions of pre-war days, they 
have now, for the time being, vanished com- 
pletely. Nobody gains anything from activity or 
suffers anything from inactivity. There is hardly a 
flavour of carrot or a shadow of the stick. And yet 
we wonder why the donkey does not break into 
a trot 

Britain finds herself today between two great 
competitors, both of whom, in their different 
ways, keep a sharp edge on the motives that lead 
to action. In the United States, glittering prizes 
have always been offered to the ambitious, and 
they glitter no less today. . . . The Soviet 
economy made an original attempt to do without 
incentives or sanctions, but it has long ago re- 
introduced them. Nowhere in the world today is 
a bigger premium paid for skill or intelligence or 
effort or (within the limits of a planned economy) 
enterprise. And nowhere, certainly, are the penal- 
ties of incompetence or laziness more sharp. Both 
the Russian and the American economies are, 
avowedly and deliberately, carrot -and -stick 
economies; the British is rapidly becoming a 
sugar-candy economy. ... 77 , Economist 

Russia's Present Weakness 

The fourth Russian Five Years’ Plan is naturally 
not very explicit about losses suffered in the 
course of the war, but it does not liide die fact 
that ‘victory has been bought at the price of a 
heavy sacrifice’; that the Germans have inflicted 
‘immense damages’; that material losses have 
been ‘colossal’. In certain particular cases the 
extent of these losses can be indireedy estimated 
by comparing the production fixed for 1950 with 
the realisations envisaged for the 5-year period 


1945-50. For example, the production of cast iron 
is planned to amount to 19.5 million tons in 1950 
and, to reach this target, the plan provides for 
the reconstruction or the construction of 45 
blast-furnaces of a capacity of 12.8 million tons. 
It would follow that the production of cast iron 
at the end of the war did not exceed some 7 
niiUion tons, about the half of the 1940 produc- 
tion. In the case of steel the production fixed for 
1950 is 25.4 million tons and reconstructions or 
new constructions 16.2 millions, thus indicating 
for 1945 a total of some 9 million tons, which 
corresponds to half the 1940 production. For coal 
the plan provides for 250 million tons in 1950 
but fixes at 183 million tons the capacity of the 
mines which must be restored or put into ex- 
ploitation in the course of the penod 1946-50. 
From this it is easy to conclude that coal produc- 
tion at the end of the war reached only some 
67 million tons, which represents a drop of 60 per 
cent on 1940. 

One of the results of the war has been the rise 
of Russia to the rank of the greatest power in 
Eur-Asia. But another result, not always estimated 
at its proper value, has been the economic and 
military weakening of the Soviet Union in rela- 
tion to the two great Anglo-Saxon powers. The 
United States produce today 60 to 70 per cent 
more than before the war; Great Britain, even 
though financially weakened, could produce 20 
per cent more than before the war. But the 
Russian machinery of production has diminished 
by one-half The sense of her actual weakness 
rather than consciousness of her potential strength 
today dominates the relations of the Soviet 
Union with the rest of the world. 

La France Libre 

The Outer Mongolian Horizon 

One of the most significant results of the war is 
the enhanced importance of the chain of frontiers 
running across Asia from Korea to Turkey. 
Everything on the northerly side of this frontier 
falls under the sovereignty of the U.S.S.R. In one 
sense, this is a single sovereignty, centred in 
Moscow. In another sense, it is a joint sovereignty 
in which a number of republics and important 
non-Russian peoples hold an interest. Because of 
this double aspect of Soviet sovereignty, the inner 
Asian frontier is important not only because it is 
the longest in the world, but because the Soviet 
Republics grouped along it are preponderantly 
Asiatic. 

The lands on the southerly side of this frontier 
fall under a number of sovereignties. The roll 
call from east to west is: Korea; China (the 
north-eastern or Manchurian province!); Outer 



Mongolia; China (the vast Central Asian pro- 
vince of Sinkiang, witli a Clunese population 
minority of 5 to lo per cent, and an overtv’helm- 
ing majority which includes a number of non- 
Cliinese peoples); Afghanistan; Iran; Turkey. 

The names of these countries are enough to 
call attention to the fact that this inner Asian 
frontier resembles the frontiers of Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans in having two contradictorv 
functions. On the one hand it divides different 
sovereignties and pohtical, social and economic 
systems from each other. On the other hand, it 
sometimes divides similar peoples, cultures, lan- 
guages and rehgions from each other. There are 
small but significant Korean minorities in both 
the U.S.S.R. and China’s north-eastern provinces. 
There are Chinese commumties in the Soviet Far 
East. There are Mongols in the U.S.S.R. and also 
in the Inner Mongolian territories which have 
been administratively absorbed into the north- 
eastern, northern and north-western Chinese 
provinces, as well as in independent Outer 
Mongolia. All of the non-Chinese peoples of 
Sinkiang have closer affinities with peoples and 
cultures across the Outer Mongolian and Soviet 
frontiers than with the Chinese people and their 
culture. Similar but perhaps not so strongly 
marked situations exist in Afghanistan, Iran and 
Turkey. 

Our familiar use of the terms ‘Russia’ and 
‘China’ tends to disguise from our political 
perception the fact that the frontier between the 
two countries is anything but a clean-cut boun- 
dary between Russians and Chinese. Except in 
the north-eastern provinces (Manchuria), most 
of the frontier is masked by peoples who are 
neither Russian nor Chinese. Even in the north- 
eastern provinces the small but politically potent 
Korean and Mongol minorities are generally 
grouped in territorial enclaves lying away firom 
China and toward Korea, Siberia and Outer 
Mongolia. . . . Foreign Affairs (New York) 

America's Post-War Boom 

There is a rich queemess to the U.S. scene in this 
summer of 1946. Everything is bright and sharply 
visible, but the sum of it doesn’t seem to make 
much sense. Like a surrealist landscape, it is 
brilliant, gaudy, carefully drawn, and yet some- 
how nightmarish, distorted, and spotted with irre- 
levancies. This is the post-war; this is the dream 
era; this is what everyone waited through the 
blackouts for; now the lights have come on but 
the spectacle is so vast and confusing that it is hard 
to imderstand. The U.S. is a great collection of 
contradictions, ironies, excesses, and shortages. 


Hand in hand go the grossest vulgarities and the 
profbundest soul-searchitigs. A revival of religious 
feeling heaves up in the middle of the age of 
doubt. People spend more than ever before and 
save more than ever before. 

The Great American Boom is on, and there is 
no measuring it; the old yardsticks won’t do. The 
people and their money behave qiieerly, and verr 
humanly, which is to say contrary to the econo- 
mic graphs. Most economists were caught short 
by the staggering retail buying boom last fall, 
when the sale of consumers’ goods was limited 
only by the number of people who could get into 
stores and the durability of sales-clerks. Govern- 
ment economists not only tailed to foresee a 
shortage of labour but predicted great unemploy- 
ment during the months of the reconversion 
period. Their charts are not charts of the U.S, 
people; the U.S. people are not alwa} s predictable. 

So the Boom is on, the biggest in American 
economic history. Almost all the curves are up. 
The market is bull — or was when this went to 
press. There is a powerful, a consuming demand 
for everything that one can eat, wear, enjoy, burn, 
read, patch, dye, repair, paint, drink, see, ride, 
taste, smell, and rest in. The nylon line is the 
symbol of 1946 — at any given time of day, all 
over the U.S., thousands of women are patiently 
shuffling into hosiery’ stores. 

Throughout the nation there is at large a vast 
force of spendmg money, surging violently about 
the economy, like an Olympian bull in an old 
curiosity shop, battering its way in and out of 
stores and through the banks and into the stock 
market and off to the black market and on into 
the amusement industry. Evety’tliing that is made 
is bought up as fast as it appears. There seems to 
be no bottom to the demand, no bottom to the 
American purse. Toulouse-Lautrecs at $30,000, 
mink coats at $15,000, men’s wrist watches at 
$1,000 — all sell just about as fast as egg-beaters, 
table radios, and pork chops. 

The Boom now under way is an abnormality, 
a thing far beyond such a peaceful thing as 
‘prosperity’. It is the sudden release of an un- 
precedented amount of money into a market 
unprecedentedly bare of goods. Yet this is not 
quite true: there are more goods than ever before 
because American peacetime production is at 
record levels. 

Is it inflations Prices are on the rise all right. 
The fever is in the blood of the buyers. But is it 
truly inflation as long as (i) the money supply is 
kept under control and (2) both men and plant 
are still far from capacity production? For while 
unemployment is negligible, the peacetime U.S. 
industrial machine is still only warming up. 
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Tlie catalogue of shortages is fabulous. Walt 
Whitman, in his most ‘barbaric yawp*, never 
envisioned such possibilities in itemisation. The 
country is short of meat, maple syrup, lemons, 
bread, butter, cheese, milk, barley, ice-cream, 
candy, pie, cake, fruit syrups, onions, bacon, sugar, 
fats, doughnuts, molasses, coconut oil, olive oil, 
cottonseed oil. There is a shortage of salesmen, of 
train seats, of plane seats, of pharmacists, of hotel 
rooms, of veterinarians, carpenters, piano makers, 
gardeners, telephone linemen, painters, cooks 
and parlour maids. 

Nine months after the fourth consecutive 
biggest wheat crop on record was raised, a cold 
spring wind was blowing through hundreds of 
empty grain elevators throughout the Mid-West. 
There are shortages of X-ray tubes, dental gold 
scrap, burlap bags, Pliofilm, manila cordage, 
bulldozers, quinidine, power cranes, laboratory 
and medical instruments, fractional-horse-power 
motors, circular saws, solder, natural resins, road 
rollers, electrocardiographs, roofing material, 
greenhouses, plumbing supplies. Paper is short. 
Artists cannot buy sable-hair paint-brushes. There 
is a shortage of spare parts and of theatres. 

The country is short of lumber, coal, steel, tin, 
lead, antimony, textile piece goods, shellac, glass, 
lead pipe, paint, copper, mercury scrap, platinum 
scrap. The country is short of mens suits, chil- 
dren*s clothing, film, cameras, lenses, towels, 
sheets, pillowcases, automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
tyres, bourbon, Scotch, rye, beer, chewing gum, 
soft drinks, white shirts, pianos, radios, washing 
machines, refrigerators, work clothing, maple 
for high heels, shoe tacks, telephones. 


The list of shortages is endless, almost; the 
demand is fantastic; everyone seems to have 
money, no one seems to go broke — these are the 
stigmata of Boom. Fortune 


The New Reaction 

The new retroactive law under which General 
Mihailovitch was tried considers a man guilty 
until he be proved innocent. This being the law, 
the President, whose attitude was nearer that of 
a prosecutor than of any English judge, behaved 
strictly legally. It accounts for the cheers which 
always greeted him and the Public Prosecutor, 
and for the hisses which always greeted the 
accused and counsel for the defence. It accounts 
for the rejection of foreign evidence which would 
have shown that General Mihailovitch was 
several times in action against the Germans and 
saved hundreds of American airmen firom them. 
Once collaboration was established in certain 
instances, evidence of resistance in others did not 
matter. From the moment he entered the court 
he was a doomed man. ... To the court he was 
aU black; to foreign onlookers nothing at all, 
until in his last speech he washed off some of the 
black/and gave himself a firmer, subtler outline. 
He presented a military report in immense detail 
md without oratory, though not always accur- 
ately. It seemed that he had been something of a 
progressive. He explained how he had hated the 
old Yugoslavia and tried to rouse the people 
against the Nazis, how he had wanted to modern- 
ise the Army and had been a fiiend of tbe Russians 
when no one else would talk to them. Perhaps his 
best actions were to have stayed in his country 
twice when he could have fled — first, when the 
Germans came, and again when they left. He 
spoke without spite, though there were many 
he could have dragged down with him, and he 
ended well. ‘The gale of the world carried me 
away.* He did not even attack the Communists, 
thus disappointing people who would have liked 
to make a rallying point out of him, alive or dead. 

That General Mihailovitch himself opposed 
much of the old world does not interest the new 
Yugoslav Government. They are rapidly ap- 
proaching a new point from which they see as 
dangerous all who do not accept their ideology 
completely. Nice political shades are only for 
those who look at today either from the past or 
firom the remote, academic future, or firom coun- 
tries where extremes, remaining extremes, are 
still joined by a long Spectrum of degrees. In 
Yugoslavia this many-coloured bridge, never 
strong, is crumbling and people are moving to 
one side or the other. Times 
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Eiectlons in Italy 

In Italy, after the elections, people say this and 
that. There will, there won’t, be a revolution; 
there is a black market, povern% unemployment; 
prices rise or tall; Fascism is rampant and most 
ex-Fascists are now Conimumsts, and so on and 
90 forth. Ail this has nothing whatever to do with 
the real stream of Italian hfe, stemming from 
Greece and Etruna, the Emperors and Byzantium, 
the Medici and the Borgias and iMichelangelo. 
The polls were a festa, the proclamation of the 
Republic was a festa, and on the next day the 
streets were empty, and people were concerned 
about the ohves and the vines and the wheat and 
whether UNRRA had really sent that spaghetti. 
By 17 June Italian papers were devoting their 
front pages to the Milan-Montecatini cycle race 
and onlv a few lines w’ere given to the Constituent 
Assembly and the Big Four. True, the dramatic 
superstitious South will grumble after Monarchy 
w^hich it has always known; the feudal, individual 
Centre will seek the Patrons, Fascist, Communist, 
Foreign, who have always been to hand; the 
greedy, clever, parasitic North will aim at col- 
laboration with the European rich; the shivering 
North-East, heir to the everlasting depredations 
of Austria or Milan, will endeavour to obtain 
Protection; and the four have no real unity of 
purpose, save that of devotion and disorder and 
paganism. Unity sufficient, perhaps, and centred 
in the eager thriftless generosity which extends 
from the poor relation and the unfortunate 
friend to the unemployed and the beggar, 
giving with open hand from empty purse and 
never questioning the why or wherefore. 

LIONEL FIELDEN 

in the New Statesman 

Buenos Aires Today 

Like the cities of the American Middle West, 
Buenos Aires rises from this flat and fertile plain, 
with fine parkways, broad avenues, and modem 
buildings. Yet it is essentially European and not 
American in character, with a definite resem- 
blance to Paris. The shops are well stocked and 
crowded; the population well dressed, well fed, 
and well cared for. The leading shops and firms 
maintain sport and recreation grounds for their 
employees. If you go into the Bank of the Nation 
you be shown not only the third biggest 
dome in the world but, on an upper floor, a most 
modem clinic, where 9,000 employees and their 
families can get fi:ee treatment for every known 
disease. If you go to the offices of the leading 
daily paper, La P/etisa, you can get (without 
being a registered reader) firee legal advice, 
agricultural advice, and dental treatment. The 


Maternity Hospital and associated services, the 
life-work of the famous Dr. Peralta Ramos, are 
complete, comprehensive and free. And if the 
citizen of Buenos Aires goes racing at weekends, 
he is much better catered for than the Londoner, 
the San Isidro Racecourse being without doubt the 
most modern and comfortable in the world. 

The Ohserm 

Atoms and Admirals 

Accobding to Admiral Blandy, ‘The iBlkini] 
experiment has fulfilled all our hopes . . . ’ 

No Admiral could express himself better. Yes, 
the experiment fulfilled the hope of all the 
Admirals m the world, which is, in brief, to remain 
Admirals. And its value caimot be exaggerated, 
though it is easy to estimate; it can be calculated 
fairly exactly by anyone who knows the budget 
foreseen for the American Navw. 

For months, numerous organs of the American 
press have been warning their readers against the 
Bikini experiments. All that, they said, was only 
a pseudo-scientific plot to demonstrate the eternal 
v^ue of battlesliips and aircraft carriers. The 
great danger, the real danger of the test, was that 
it might fail, as the admirals calculated, and that 
it might give the peoples of the earth a false 
assurance regarding the risks of the bomb. It is 
possible that tliis campaign was instigated by the 
Army during the debate which opposed the 
Army to the Navy on the qu«tion of a single 
command. . . . 

The Nav\’ has won the first set of this three- 
team match. But it has doubtless won only in the 
eyes of the public. The real judges remain the 
scientists. Now the scientists persist in predicting 
catastrophes of continental dimensions for the 
day of the great experiment of a submarme 
atomic explosion . . . And it is their point of 
view which is important to me. 

The problems presented by the bomb remain 
intact, like the palm trees of Bikini. Combat 


Prayer- Fee Strike 

Malaya has produced something new in labour 
troubles— a strike by priests. 

According to the Penang Buddhist Associa- 
tion, Chinese priests have refused to condua 
prayen until they are granted 7s. 6d. a week 
increase for special prayer meetings. 

The priests receive the equivalent of 50 shillings 
a month plus food and lodgings. 

Associated Press 
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PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 



Water 
is Essential 


STDLL MALVERN WATER, the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without restriction of area 
throughout Great Britain. Singu- 
larly jOree from mineral salts and 
solids, which may be harmful to 
the system, it is highly recom> 
mended by the medical profession. 


STILL MALVERN WATER can be 
obtained in sealed bottles {Extra 
Large) from any Grocer, Chemist or 
Wine Merchant, 


ST. ANNE’S WELL COLWALL SPRINGS 
MALVERN nr. MALVERN 
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^ The New Writing Instrument^ 

• Writes an average of 200,000 words 
without refilling. 

• Writes on a ball-bearing with a velvet 
touch and a smooth glidmg action. 

• The ink dries as you write. 

• Does not smudge even on wet paper. 
• Makes at least six perfect carbon f 

copies. i 


• A boon to left-handed 
writers. ^ 

• Does not leak at anj^ 
altitude. 


Retail Price : S5/- 
mcluding tax 

Place your order with 
local retailers 


A!l Trade Enquiries to 
Sole Distributors ; 

SIR HENRY LUNN LTD., 
(Commercial Dept). 

74 Earl’s Court Road , 
London, W.8. ^ 

Vlade in England by: 1 
THE MILES MARTIN / 
PEN CO. LTD., 


fBir. 
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RE-FILL SERVICE 

J‘Btrd* Service retail' | 
fers will fit a refill 
unit and service your k 
"Bird’ for an inclu- i 
. siae charge of five J 
^ Mltngs. ^ 






New Alphabet 

W ORLD II, with its flood of abbreviations, 

is over — but the alphabetical parade marches on. 

The machinery of peace is beginning to be 
built, flanked by dozens of new leagues, new 
societies, and new organisations ransmg from 
ACC to UN. 

Employment services, industrial concerns, 
federal agencies, political parnes, secret police 
organisations, are thrusting abbreviations old and 
new into the new’-s. One of the potentially most 
potent American abbreviations is ADA, for the 
Atomic Development Authority, proposed by 
Dean Acheson, United States Under-Secretary of 
State, and calling for an international agencs’ to 
mine and manufacture atomic substances. 

Europe’s displaced persons have become knowTi 
as D.P.s. AMGOT gave way to AMG. 'SJ'l'ES- 
PACBACOM is not in the news these days but 
West Pacific Base Command still is of more than 
historical interest. 

And Dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane may not 
look familiar to the man in the street, but that 
is what he means when he talks about DDT. 

Here are some of the United Nations units that 
have gone alphabetical: 

UNIO: United Nations Information Office. 

UNESCO: United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organisation. 

ESC: Economic and Social Council, charged 
with co-ordination of the vast and growing fields 
of economic and humanitarian interplay of 
nations. 

EEC: Far Eastern Commission. There are ten 
nations on the commission represented. 

ACC: Allied Control Council. 

IMT: International Military Tribunal. It is 
trying German war criminals at Nuremberg. In 
the news it replaces AWCC, the Allied War 
Crimes Commission, which did the legal and 
other preparatory work for the trials. 

When abbreviation gobbledegook first started, 
a jumble of letters was enough, like FHA or 
WPA. But rapidly the convention of pronouncing 
the abbreviation as a word developed. Alphabet- 
ical agencies began to pick names which would 
pronounce well in abbreviated form. 

During the war it continued — notably with 
Spars, and Waves, which became so popularised 
that most folks forgot that the Coast Guard girls 
got their names firom the motto Semper Paratus, 
Always Ready; and the Waves were Women 
Accepted for Voluntary Emergency Service. 


Of late it has conrinoed with CARE, an over- 
seas relief group, and USES, an employment 

service. 

Nor is the search for euphony limited to the 
V'est. PAKISTAN is again in die news — desie:- 
nation for a separate state demanded by India’s 
Moslems. The name is formed by a letter for 
each province which the projected state would 
include — P for Punjab, A for the Afghan area, 
K for Kashmir, S for Sind, and TAN for the last 
three letters of Baluchistan. But it would not 
pronounce. So an ‘i’ was added to make it a 
pronounceable word. 

With the occupation many new tongue- 
twisters were born. The CEM (Captured Eneniy- 
Matenal) is not to be confused with EM (Enlisted 
Men). But JCOS, sometimes shortened to JCS, 
stiU means Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a CG is 
still the Commanding General. 

The Allied Military Government used to be 
called AMGOT, but was changed to AMG, and 
now IS generally referred to as MG. 

Secret Police Organisations now’ occur more 
often in the news. The French DGER (Direction 
General des £tudcs et Renseignements) has 
changed to the SDECE (Service de Documen- 
tation Exterieur et de Contre Espionage). The 
Nazis had their Gestapo but now’ the Ceheime 
Staatspolizei firom w’hich it w\is named is kaput. 
The Russians have had manv, some of w’hich 
were the Ochrana and the OGPU or GPU. The 
current form is the NKVD. The Japanese secret 
police wras the Kempetai. . . . 

Christian Science Mcnitcr 



*Oh, come, Westcott, surely you cm write wi^se thm 
ikis^ NEW YOIKEK 
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Misery In Literature 

OuK favourite Frerxh Iiterar}’ movement at the 
moment is Dolonsm, wKich wc much prefer to 
Existentialism ani think \vc understand better. 
Dolonsm holds that miser}' is good for you and 
that the noblest function the writer can perform 
is to give his readers as much of it as possible. 
Many writers, American as well as French, have 
probably been Dolonsts for years without 
knowing it. Kow' they have all the ingredients for 
a complete sense of literary fulfilment: an or- 
ganised movement, a leader (in this case, one 
M. Julien Teppe), a manifesto, and a prize. The 
prize, perhaps the most important feature of 
the set-up, is ten thousand francs, put up by a 
French publisher for the best Doiorist novel. Ab, 
fortunate the Doiorist wiio doesn't w’m it! 

Ketr lcrl?tT 

The Socialist Gestapo at WorkI 

The assault on British happiness, through food 
and freedom, is gradual but plainly planned; the 
pace of it, though controlled, is ruthless. By their 
vote at the General Election, the British people 
behaved like that conSding maiden w^ho agreed 
to^go a sleigh-ride in July. They did ride — but 
not whither they expected. 

We think bread-cards will finally prove that 
this is a Battle against Britain. We are convinced 
they are unnecessar}^ and think a political motive 
lies behind them: the motive of gaining power- 
over-people through power-over-food. Almost 
everywhere else there are either food-abundance, 
an improving food situation, a local shortage or 
a news-blackout- We fear bread-cards will not 
leave us again — and that will be the proof of 
the real motive for them. 

DOUGLAS REED in Tidings 

The Watch Colieciion 

Among the many stories of the Russian soldiers 
and their passion for watches there is this one of 
the cunning peasant. He was stopped by a Russian 
and asked the time, but knew very well that this 
was merely to fibid out whether he possessed a 
watch. So he stuck his pitchfork in the ground so 
that it cast a shadow and served as a tough and 
ready sundial, and announced the time as ‘around 
six*. The Russian soldier checked this firom the 
many watches of which he had possessed himself 
earlier in the day, pulling them out fi:om various 
pockets, and, having satisfied himself that the 
time was more or less correct, made the peasant 
hand over the pitchfork, and added it to his 
collection- The TahUt 


Teachmg the Germans Democracy 

A GERMAN doctor Iias been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a year for not standing for the 
British Xanonal Anthem at the conclusion of a 
concert at Gottmgen. jy 

But They Say it Tastes Good 

One of the most improbable of national dishes 
k a certain Mexican number known as mok. To 
Mexicans it is a superb delicacy, but to the 
outsider it sounds as fantastic as catchup and 
ice-cream. 

The circumstances under wdiich wa/e was in- 
vented are almost as curious as the dish itself. This 
lughl}' unconventional concoction came into 
being in the kitchen of a convent in Puebla, 
Mexico, more tlian 300 years ago. 

Distinguished visitors w^re coming to dine at 
the convent, and Sister Andrea, who had an 
angelic touch in the kitchen, had been entrusted 
with making the meal a memorable one. For a 
climax, she decided to cook a turkev as no other 
turkey had ever been cooked. She did, all right. 
Here is a step-by-step account, although it is 
unlikely that many readers will want it for their 
recipe books. 

She cot the turkey into pieces and put them 
aside. She took five different kinds of chiHes and 
fined them. Then she began on the extra-special 
touches — cloves, peppers, peanuts, almonds, 
cinnamon, anise. The mixture stil didn’t seem 
distinctive enough. . . . 

To her assortment of nuts and spices, Sister 
Andrea added two bars of chocolate. She ground 
up the whole conglomeration, then put it in 
with the fried chilics. Finally she dropped in 
the pieces of turkey and let everything cook 
together. 

When it was all done, she sprinkled on a 
handful of sesame seed, ‘The grains on the golden 
red of that extraordinary preparation,’ it was 
chronicled, ‘looked like tiny drops of yellow 

light* 

The dinner must have been a success, for soon 
everyone in Puebla was cooking turkey this way, 
and before long it spread over Mexico. Today 
mole is served in virtually every Mexican res- 
taurant and home, and there are more than 350 
variations of the original recipe. No matter how 
you serve it, though, it’s still turkey in chocolate 
sauce. Saturday Evening 
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Misery in Literature 

Our £ivourite French literar}’ nioveiiient at the 
moment is Dolonsm, winch we much prefer to 
Existentialism ani think wc understand better. 
Doiorism holds that miser}* is good for you and 
that the noblest function the writer can perform 
is to give his readers as much of it as possible. 
Manv writers, American as well as French, have 
probably been Dolonsts for years without 
knowing it. Now they have all the mgredients for 
a complete sense of literary fuMment: an or- 
ganised movement, a leader (in this case, one 
M. Julien Teppe), a manifesto, and a prize. The 
prize, perhaps the most important feature of 
the set-up, is ten thousand francs, put up by a 
French publisher for the best Dolorist novel. Ah, 
fortunate the Dolorist who doesn’t wm it! 

Keiff Ycrhcr 

The Socialist Gestapo at Work! 

The assault on Bridsh happiness, through food 
and freedom, is gradual but plainly planned; the 
pace of it, though controlled, is ruthless. By their 
vote at the General Election, the British people 
behaved like that confiding maiden w^ho agreed 
to^go a sleigh-ride in July. They did ride — but 
not whither they expected. 

We think bread-cards will finally prove that 
this is a Battle against Britain. We are convinced 
they are unnecessary, and think a political motive 
lies behind them: the motive of gaining power- 
over-people through power-over-food. Almost 
everywhere else there are either food-abundance, 
an improving food situation, a local shortage or 
a news-blackout. We fear bread-cards will not 
leave us again — and that will be the proof of 
the real motive for them. 

DOUGLAS REED in Tidings 

The Watch Collection 

Among the many stories of the Russian soldiers 
and their passion for watches there is this one of 
the cunning peasant. He was stopped by a Russian 
and asked die time, but knew very w^ that this 
was merely to find out whether he possessed a 
watch. So he stuck his pitchfork in the ground so 
that it cast a shadow and served as a tough and 
ready sundial, and announced the time as ‘around 
six’. The Russian soldier checked this from the 
many watches of which he had possessed himself 
earlier in the day, pulling them out fi:om various 
pockets, and, having satisfied himself that the 
time was more or less correct, made the peasant 
hand over the pitchfork, and added it to his 
coUecaon. Tdkt 


Teaching the Germans Democracy 

A GERMAN doctor has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a year for not standing for the 
British National Anthem at the conclusion of a 

concert at Gottingen. jj,, 

But They Say it Tastes Good 

One ot tile most improbable of national dishes 
is a certain Mexican number known as mok. To 
Mexicans it is a superb delicacy, but to the 
outsider it sounds as fantastic as catchup and 
ice-cream. 

The circumstances under w’liich mok was in- 
vented are almost as curious as the dish itself. This 
Inghly unconvendonal concoction came into 
being in the kitchen of a convent in Puebla, 
Mexico, more tlian 300 years ago. 

Distinguished visitors were coming to dine at 
the convent, and Sister Andrea, who had an 
angelic touch in the kitchen, had been entrusted 
with making the meal a memorable one. For a 
climax, she decided to cook a turkev as no other 
turkey had ever been cooked. She did, aJ! right. 
Here is a step-by-step account, although it is 
unlikely that many readers will want it for their 
recipe books. 

She cut the turkey into pieces and put them 
aside. She took five difierent kinds of cliilics and 
fined them. Then she began on the extra-special 
touches — cloves, peppers, peanuts, almonds, 
cinnamon, anise. The mixture soil tiidn’t seem 
distinctive enough. . . . 

To her assortment of nuts and spices, Sister 
Andrea added two bars of chocolate. She ground 
up the whole conglomeration, then put it in 
with the fried chilies. Finally she dropped in 
the pieces of turkey and let everything cook 
together. 

When it w^as all done, she sprinkled on a 
handful of sesame seed. ‘The grains on the golden 
red of that extraordinaiy" preparation,’ it was 
chronicled, ‘looked like tiny drops of yellow 
light.’ 

The dinner must have been a success, for soon 
everyone in Puebla was cooking turkey this way, 
and before long it spread over Mexico. Today 
mole is served in virtually every Mexican res- 
taurant and home, and there are more than 350 
variations of the original recipe. No matter how 
you serve it, though, it’s still turkey in chocolate 
sauce. Saturday Evening 
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I don’t want to live with either one. Pd like a completely 
fresh start’ Saturday evening post 


So That’s How They Do It 

O TO GEN was tried in Switzerland upon an 
emaciated male patient aged above lOO years. 
Only by one month’s regular use of this marvel- 
lous preparation that patient of lOO years’ age 
gained the health of a 30 years* young man and 
has recently married a young wife. The actors 
and actresses of Hollywood are active, young- 
looking and charming by the use of this medicine 
even at an advanced age of 80 and 90 years and 
they are enthusiastically working on the stages. 
The use of Otogen by females in their prime of 
life guarantees up to the last days of life never- 
fading charms of youth and preserves school-girl 
complexion all along. For mdes in their period of 
youth, Otogen wards off premature old age, 
retains the jet black hair, a bloomy face and a 
robust healdi throughout and makes one feel and 
look several years younger than the actual age. 

Hindustan Times 

Note on the Atomic Age 

The Golden Star Valet Service, in Washington, 
D. C., advertises that it not only cleans but 
completely vaporises clothes in thirty minutes. 

The New Yorker 

Can You Hear Me, Father? 

First cries of new-born babies will, in future, 
be transmitted by microphone to fathers in 
hospital waiting-rooms, an American hospital 
superintendent forecast. 
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Problem for Dietitians 

The prediction of travel at 600 m.p.h will 
intrigue laymen. Translated into actual per- 
formance, on a flight from London to New 
York, such a speed will mean that the traveller 
leaving London after an early dinner, when his 
watch says 6 p.m., wiU be arriving at LaGuardia 
Field when its clock says 6.45, and it will be just 
time for another dinner. He will have the satis- 
faction of moving almost as fast as the sun 
in its daily course across the heaven. . . . But 
such a pace will have its penalties. It may be 
necessary for dietitians to determine whether 
the traveller of the future can expect dele- 
terious consequences to foUow abrupt shifts 
from the cooking of one nation to that of 
another. York Sun 

Strip-Teaiein Manhattan 

Mass nakedness has come to Manhattan and 
burlesque is obviously doomed, as the average 
stroller or shopper is now as underclad as a 
strip-teaser. 

High undress is the rule whatever the age or 
figure, and a narrow strip of cloth and a pair of 
shorts, or a precarious brassike and most abbre- 
viated skirt, are considered adequate. Women are 
shopping bare-backed, bare-legged, bare-mid- 
riffed— ranging the town in costume originally 
designed for the beach or the bed. 

DON iDDONin the Daily Mail 

Funny Coincidence Department 

W E are tired of being told that one product is 
‘better’ — not better than anything, just better — 
or diat another is smoother, sweeter, longer 
lasting, or sudsier. Sudsier than what, gentlemen? 

The New Yorker^ 10 March 1946 

And besides, we are getting a bit tired of being 
told that one product is better . . . not better than 
anything, just better ... or that another is 
smoother, sweeter, sudsier or more delicious. 
More deheious than what? 

RALPH MiLNES in the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News, 7 April 1946 

So Now Wc Know! 

Hand is unique thing possessed 

BY MAN ALONE 

All Other Mammals Given Paws, Study 
Shows. Headlines in 

New York Herald Tribune 






Engineers of Wsion — vision in its double sense — ^have been aeliieviiuj remarkable 
results in the Pye laboratories at Cambridge. They have applied a high 
degree of imagination to their scientific skill and 
have recently been responsible for a major develop- 
ment in television technique. These research engineers 
have added another page to their record of advanced 
thonght. Their vision will be your television. 
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The Cup that Cheers 

-Irmgorutes and Sustains 

T here is something so cheering and comtorting about a 
cup of ‘Ovaltine’. At any time of the day it will do 
much to renew flagging energy, strengthen the nerves, 
recreate vitality and put you on good terms with yourself. 

Taken at bedtime ‘Ovaltine’ has a soothing influence on 
mind and body, helps you to relax, invites sleep and assists in 
making your sleep completely refreshing and restorative. 

Ovaltine’ is a scientific combination of Nature’s best foods— 
malt, milk and eggs — and provides important food elements 
required to build up body, brain and nerves to a high degree 
of efficiency 

For all these reasons make ‘Ovaltine’ your regular daytime 
and bedtime beverage and note the improvement in your 
outlook on life — in your cheerfulness and confidence. 

3)elieious 



valtine 


lids up Health and Vitality 
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Our part of the job 

Under the national air lines scheme, the Empire, Far East 
and North American routes were allotted to B.O.A.C. You 
can see the pattern of our chief commitments in this map. 
West, South and East across the world run the lines to the 
New World, the Empire and the Orient. That is our part of 
the job ; an important part, and one we are proud to play. 

But, above everything else, a part that has been very soundly 
rehearsed. Our men have been pioneering, organising and 
flying the Empire routes since the first line from Britain to 
India was opened. That was in 1929 : which 
gives us 17 years of learning how. 


B'O’A’C 



BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION & ASSOC. COMPANIES 



THINKING ALOUD 


TERENCE KILMARTIN 

ELECTION ANNIVERSARY 

I WKITE early in July, the anniversary’ 
month of the momentous 1945 election 
when, confounding all the prophets — 
Right, Left and Centre — the people of 
Britain went to the polls and returned 
to power a Labour Government with an 
overwhelming majority. The reasons for 
their decision have since been often 
enough discussed (the simple desire for 
a radical change after fifteen weary years 
under the same regime was probably as 
decisive as any), and there is Httle point 
in dilating upon them here. But it is 
amusing to recall what httle apparent 
effect, if any, the propaganda battle of the 
election campaign had on the popular 
verdict. For sheer irrelevancy that cam- 
paign took a good deal of beating. One 
remembers the Churcliill-Morrison con- 
tretemps about a Vi alarm, the weari- 
some interchange of letters between 
Winston and Attlee as to who was. 
responsible for precipitating the break-up 
of the Coahtion, and the incredible 
nonsense about the SociaUst ‘Gestapo’ 
and die Labour Party caucus — an out- 
landish term calculated to engender, in 
the minds of the simple public, fears of a 
monstrous hidden power and dark visions 
of obscure cabaUistic plottings (strange 
the power of the unfamihar word!). 
Orc remembers also the ‘Rogue’s Gal- 
lery’ of portraits representing these 
wicked men, which decorated the front 
pages of the Beaverbrook press — ^plain, 
drab, middle-aged Bnghsh faces which 
completely belied the black accusations 
levelled against their o'wners. And above 
all, one remembers Professor Laski, the 
sinister iminence grise of the Socialist 
Party, who has now retired after his brief 
spell of glory into the academic ob- 


scurity’ from which he was gratuitously 
dragged a year or so ago. 

As we biow% nobody fell for it all, and 
for good or ill the Labour Partv — 
Gestapo, Laski and all— was voted into 
pow’er. I have no intention of under- 
taking a survey of their achievements 
and omissions during their first year of 
office. Many such, favourable and other- 
wise, will already have been made by the 
time this appears in print. But though I 
know that at the moment it is un- 
fashionable to praise the Government, I 
think there are one or tw’o points in their 
favour. 

First, there is Ernest Bevin's magnifi- 
cent handhng of foreign affairs through 
one of the most difficult and trying 
periods in recent British history. There 
are signs at the moment from Paris, 
w’here the interminable wTangling of the 
Big Four foreign ministers seems about 
to end in a ‘compromise peace’, that his 
patience and steadfastness are due at last 
to obtain a modicum of rew’ard. 

Secondly, there is India. In the face of 
enormous difficulties, the Cripps-Alex- 
ander-Pethick-Lawrence team have done 
an extraordinarily good job, and, in spite 
of the last-minute failure— due to no 
fault of theirs — to establish a broadly’ 
based Indian national government, their 
mission must be regarded as a success, 
India is by no means out of the wood 
yet ; there is bound to be more trouble 
— ^how could there not be? But the 
prospects are infinitely brighter than 
they were three months ago, and Indian 
doubts as to the purity of British in- 
tentions ought now to have been com- 
pletely allayed. The magic phrase, ‘full 
independence’, in Atdee’s March speech 
made all the difference. In the long run, 




BiDAULT the compromise-maker, Premier and Foreign 
Minister of France 


we may expect nothing but good from 
our magnanimity in this affair. 

The third bull point is the export 
situation. Confounding the many gloomy 
prognostications, export figures have 
exceeded all hopes and are well on the 
way towards the target of 175 per cent 
above the pre-war level. In six months 
they have doubled, and in May they 
outstripped the 1938 volume by 15 per 
cent. This is something to be proud of, as 
even the Daily Express has admitted. Due 
credit must be given to the workers and 
employers in the industries concerned, 
but ‘Strength through Misery' Cripps 
deserves a word of praise for having 
stuck to his guns and concentrated on the 
export drive despite the agitation for the 
release of goods for the home market. 
I wonder, by the way, whether, now that 
he is back from India and Laski and 
Ben Smith have departed, Sir Stafford 


will revert to his former position of Scape- 
goat No. I for the Right Wing press. 

Fourthly, the Government deserves 
credit for its humanitarian attitude 
towards the world’s food problems — an 
attitude maintained at the cost of much 
popularity at home. Certain sections of 
the press have sought to prove that all our 
sacrifices were really unnecessary, that 
the Germans and Indians and Greeks, etc., 
were as well, if not better, fed than we 
ourselves, and that the Government was 
bent, from God blows what strange 
motives, on pampering voracious 
foreigners, including our late enemies, at 
the expense of the British people. 
Fortunately, wiser counsels have pre- 
vailed, and the boast (most loudly upheld, 
oddly enough, by the very people who 
denounce the diversion of British stocks 
to famine areas) that this country is more 
willing than any other to make sacrifices 
on behalf of the less fortunate, has been 
fuUy justified. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this fact is very widely recog- 
nised abroad, though the Prime Minister 
of Eire, in a recent speech in the Dail, 
paid a handsome tribute to British 
generosity and unselfishness. 

Lasdy, the Government is to be com- 
mended for refusing to be stampeded by 
the more ardent spirits among its own 
supporters into any of the wilder 
Sociahst adventures, whether at home or 
in foreign affairs. It is true that doctrin- 
aire side issues have at times been given 
precedence over more urgent matters. 
For example, the nationalisation process 
has perhaps been working with rather 
indecent energy. But, broadly speaking, 
the pohcy pursued has been one to which 
it is difiScult to take exception. 

'POWER CURBS' 

One wonders, in this connection, 
whether things would have been so 
very different had the Conservatives 
been returned to power. For the truth is 



that one government is in fact ver}” much 
Hke another. The differences are rarely as 
wide as party propaganda would lead 
one to believe. The first part of Lord 
Acton’s famous maxim might be altered 
to read, 'Power curbs’, for in a country 
like this with a two-party system, the 
unconscious influence of the Opposition 
is far greater than is indicated by Parha- 
mentary voting, even when the Govern- 
ment majority is as great as it is at present. 
Thus a Labour Government when in 
power becomes palpably more moderate, 
more staid, one might almost say more 
Conservative; whilst a Conservative 
Government, when in the saddle, is never 
so uncompromisingly Tory as when in 
opposition. It is funny to hear a Socialist 
Prime Minister, who was rabidly opposed 
to conscription during the years when 
Germany was re-arming, proposing 
peacetime military service to the tune 
of two years; it is funnier still to hear 
Tory Imperialists denouncing the acqui- 
sition of a new colony (Sarawak); and it 
is supremely funny to hear a Labour 
Foreign Miiiister — and a real ‘man-of- 
the-people’ at that — warmly defending 
the Old School Tie Brigade. 

FRANCE^S CHOICE 

With the general Leftward move pro- 
duced in Europe by the war and the 
revulsion against extreme Right Wing 
hegemony, the old poUtical terminology 
has grown somewhat outmoded. The 
words Left and Right no longer have the 
same significance as before the war. Thus, 
to give an example, all the talk in the 
British press about an alleged swing to 
the Right in France after the recent 
referendum and elections was both 
inaccurate and misleading — inaccurate 
because the Communists in fact increased 
their vote while the reactionary P.R.L. 
made little or no headway, and mislead- 
ing because it accounted the victorious 
M.R.P. a party of the Right. Nothing 


could be further from the truth. The 
M.R.P. has much in common with the 
British Labour Party: its social policy is 
equally ‘advanced’ and in some ways 
even more so. The fact that it has the 
blessing of the Catholic Church and 
attracts large numbers of ‘reactionary’ 
votes seems to me irrelevant. 

If the French elections mean anything 
at aU, it is probably this: that France is at 
last beginning to find some sort of 
pohtical equilibrium, that old-fashioned 
Conservatism has been decisively re- 
jected, and that a majority of the French 
are in favour of social democracy 
(whether of the Christian Socialist or 
purely humanist variety) as opposed to 
totalitarian democracy a la Russe, These 
are the only political forces which now 
count for anything in Europe. Disputes 
over the rehgious question serve merely 
to confuse the issue and weaken the 
anti-totalitarian front. 

Incidentally, the new French Premier 
Georges Bidault, who retains the post of 
Foreign Minister which he has conducted 
with outstanding ability since the Libera- 
tion, is definitely a man to be watched. 
An ex-history professor, journalist and 
Resistance leader, he has an unusual but 
not inauspicious background for a Prime 
Minister. He is not a conspicuous person- 
ality of the Churchill or Bevin type, but 
in his own quiet, unobtrusive way he 
seems to be able to make his influence 
felt. His work at the Paris Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference, where he sat 
Hke a conjuror producing compromises 
out of his hat, has not received the 
recognition it deserves. 

POPULAR PERON 

Since the great Gotterdammerung of 
the spring of 1945, dictators have not 
only been reduced in number but have 
lost some of their popularity. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this general rule: 
the enigmatic Georgian who presides 
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over the destinies of Holy Russia is still 
accorded a certain amount of respect. 
But dictators as a caste are nowadays 
rather frowned upon. 

It is surprising, therefore, that Briga- 
dier-General Juan Domingo Peron, the 
genial Caudillo of Argentina, should have 
found such sudden and universal favour 
since his recent accession to power. He 
used to be denounced as a second Franco, 
an embryo Mussolini, an accomplice of 
Hitler himself— and was heaped with 
due opprobrium. The truth of these 
accusations does not concern me here, but 
I am puzzled and intrigued by the sudden 
rush of Big Power suitors to Buenos 
Aires following the inauguration of the 
new President. The despatch of the 
influential British trade mission a week 
or two ago is the least remarkable 
example of this new development, for in 
spite of all die clamour from the extreme 
Left, British relations with the South 
American Republic have been main- 
tained on a reasonably friendly basis 
throughout all the vicissitudes of recent 
Argentine liistory. More surprising and 
more significant is Russia’s wooing of the 
erstwhile * Fascist bandit*. At the San 
Francisco Conference last year, Mr. 
Molotov made an uncompromising 
stand against the admission of Argentina 
to the United Nations, but no sooner was 
Peron’s elecdon victory assured than the 
Soviet Hne took one of those abrupt and 
characteristic twists, the anti-Peron cam- 
paign m the Moscow press was suddenly 
called off and an important trade mission 
was whisked olf to Buenos Aires where, 
from all accounts, it has met with some 
success. Peron apparently welcomed 
them to his bosom — ^Hterally as well as 
metaphorically, for there was a touching 
scene a few weeks ago, described in 
glowing terms by The Times corres- 
pondent, when the General, at some 
public function, affectionately embraced 
each member of the mission in turn. 


More recendy, Soviet-Argentine ties 
have been further strengthened by the 
establishment of diplomatic relations. 

What is the explanation of this un- 
expected rapprochement? A belated dis- 
covery of ideological affinities hitherto 
concealed? Or merely another move in 
the complicated chess game of inter- 
national power pohtics? It is interesting 
to note that the Russian change of heart 
coincided more or less with the equally 
sudden sharpening of their attitude to- 
wards the United States which followed 
the first Paris Conference last spring. 
But, in fairness both to Peron and to 
the Russians, it must be acknowledged 
that the General, whatever his motives, 
has the backing of most of the Argentine 
workers (though during the elections the 
Communist and Socialist Parties united 
with the Conservatives in opposition to 
him). This is more than can be said for 
Franco, and I doubt whether even Joe 
Stalin would have the audacity to make 
friends with the Spanish dictator. 

Meanwhile the Americans, evidently 
realising that they were in danger of 
being left out in die cold, decided to 
forget their famous Blue Book exposing 
all the iniquities of Peron and his clique, 
and sent down a new Ambassador to 
attempt co restore their position. 

All this is interesting for the light it 
throws on the respective methods and 
psychologies of the Big Three. The 
United States, conscious of the failure of 
their ‘big stick’ policy, combined with 
self-righteous moralising, have been sadly 
humiliated. The Russians have made yet 
another volte face and given their support- 
ers sometliing else to explain away if they 
can, or if they want to. (When, I wonder, 
will our amateur Riissophiles finally 
reahse that even less than those of capital- 
ist states are the rulers of the U.S.S.R. 
swayed by ideological considerations un- 
less it pays them to be so?) The British,, 
on the other hand, by keeping their 
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mouths shut and their envoy in Buenos 
Aires, have shown themselves more 
realistic, more consistent and morally no 
more reprehensible than the others. 

President Peron is now firmly in the 
saddle, and is likely to remain there until 
ousted by die next revolution. Sooner or 
later he will probably come to grief; 
dictators usually do, as no less an authority 
than General de Gaulle was at pains to 
point out in his remarkable speech at 
Bayeux the other day. 

‘what*, the General said, ‘is dictator- 
ship if not a great adventure? No doubt 
its beginnings seem auspicious. Under 
the rigour of the order which it imposes, 
amid the enthusiasm of some and the 
resignation of others and with the help 
of a one-way propaganda, it can take a 
dynamic turn which contrasts with the 
anarchy that preceded it. But it is 
inevitable for dictatorship to exaggerate 
its undertakings. As the nostalgia of 
freedom and the impatience of con- 
straint reawakens among the citizens, 
dictatorship must give them by way of 


compensation ever larger successes — and 
the nation becomes a machine driven at 
a frenzied speed by the master. Obstacles 
multiply inside and outside. The aims, 
risks and efforts increase beyond all 
limits, until finally the spring snaps 
and the grandiose edifice crumbles amid 
misfortune and blood, and the nation 
finds itself broken and lower than it was 
before the adventure began.* 

POST-WAR NATIONALISM 

Wars have a curious habit of producing 
paradoxical results. One of the most 
melancholy consequences of the late 
world conflict is the almost universal 
intensification of nationaHst feeling — a 
consequence all the more incongruous 
for the fact that the war was fought 
by an international coalition against a 
peculiarly virulent form of nationalism. 

Ten years ago the SociaHst movement 
used to represent an ideal of universal 
brotherhood, an ideal whose upholders 
were often scoffed at, but a no less 
worthy one for that. Today, however, 
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particularly in countries where they are 
in power. Socialist parties are inclined to 
go their own way. Without abandoning 
their internationalist principles, they tend 
to subordinate them to purely national 
interests. As for the Communists, their 
internationalism is merely a perverted 
form of its opposite. ‘My country right 
or wrong' sums up their attitude far 
more aptly than that of the most jingo- 
istic Britisher — their country, of course, 
being the U.S.S.R., itself more blatantly 
chauvinist than ever before. 

The same tendency is visible through- 
out the globe. One sees it in the U.S.A., 
whose soldiers, having seen Europe at its 
worst, have returned to their country 
more than ever convinced of the superior- 
ity of the American ‘way of life' — and 
whose methods, in spite of the lip service 
paid to international co-operation, are 
often unpleasantly high handed. 

One sees it, too, in Asia, though in a 


different sense, for there the awakening 
of national consciousness produced by 
the war is at present directed towards the 
natural and indeed laudable aim of 
shaking off foreign domination. In some 
cases, however, this new nationalist 
spirit has been carried to dangerous 
lengths — witness the quasi-Fascist vio- 
lence of the Indonesian extremists. 

Lest I be accused of the very vice 
which I have been deploring, I must 
acknowledge that in this country also 
the disease is now more prevalent than 
for some time past. Old-fashioned Eng- 
lish nationalism of the Blimp type is 
dead. The old imperialist jargon is 
seldom heard today, and words such as 
'nigger', ‘wop' and ‘dago' have rather 
dropped out of coinage. On the other 
hand, a sort of neo-jingoism of a more 
insidious character has recently begun to 
creep in. One aspect of it is the widespread 
belief that a lot of crooked and rapacious 
foreigners are taking advantage of 
British honesty and good nature, and are 
bent on squeezing us dry. There is a 
touch of unwonted querulousness in this 
new form of xenophobia: the material, 
if not the moral, basis for the British 
sense of superiority has disappeared. 

We have begun to grow sensitive to 
foreign criticism and to protest against 
English praise for other countries. The 
latter is admittedly a virtue wliich can be 
carried too far: there was a time during 
the war, for example, when almost 
everything Russian was regarded by 
certain people here as being basically 
superior to anything British. But the 
opposite tendency, now on the upgrade, 
is equally obnoxious. Here is one 
small example. It is now widely assumed 
amongst British balletomanes that the 
Sadler'sWells Ballet Company is superior 
to any other. This may well be so, but 
it is an assumption based on six years 
with no foreign company available with 
wliich to form a comparison. When the 



TOSCANINI conducting in Switzerland 

French. Ballets des Champs Elysees came 
over to London some months ago to 
give a short season at the Adelphi 
Theatre, all too many English critics 
dismissed them disdainfully as rather 
second rate, or at least distinctly inferior 
to our own people. Myself, I was highly 
impressed by the French dancers, one of 
whom, Jean BabHee, is better than any 
we have seen in London since before 
the war. 

The same thing can be observed in the 
sphere of painting: among a certain 
section of critics contemporary EngHsh 
achievements are often magnified 
out of all proportion and foreign, 
particularly French, efforts duly dis- 
paraged. There are, of course, excuses 
for these nationalistic incursions into the 
realm of art, where in the past the English 
have been more than somewhat modest. 
There is a healthy desire to encourage 
and develop the wider popular interest in 
art and ballet and music, etc., which 
grew up during the war years, and by 


stimulating British pride and initiative in 
these fields, to attempt to eradicate the 
last traces of pliilistinism. Nevertheless, a 
little modesty is always a good thing, for 
excessive self-assertiveness in these mat- 
ters is apt to defeat its own object. 

MUSIC AND POLITICS 

There are few people for whom I have 
a more profound esteem tlian Arturo 
Toscanini, who is not only all that a 
great conductor should be and something 
more, but also a great democrat and 
patriot. But his decision to cancel his 
projected concerts in London and Paris 
as a protest against the award of certain 
Italian frontier districts to France can 
only be deplored. 

This is the second occasion within the 
last few months when a distinguished 
musician has allowed political considera- 
tions to influence him to the extent of 
boycotting certain countries. The first 
was the case of Pablo Casals, who refuses 
to play in England or America until 
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they have broken off relations with 
Franco. 

During the late war, music was kept 
mercifully free from poHtical and ideo- 
logical bias. No one banned the works of 
Richard Strauss because he remained in 
Germany and allowed his name to be 
associated with the Nazi regime; nor was 
Wagner boycotted as being the musical 
precursor of Nazism. All the more 
reason for regretting the renewal of the 
ugly precedent by musicians of the 
calibre of Toscanini and Casals. 

In any case, the Tenda-Briga affair, 
wliich was the occasion of Toscanini’s 
protest, seems to have been hardly worth 
bothering about. The French apparently 
10 


agree with the ItaHans as to the insigni- 
ficance of the advantages — economic and 
strategic—wKich will accrue from their 
new acquisition. In fact, one Paris news- 
paper suggested that the French Ex- 
chequer would probably lose more in 
entertainment tax through the cancel- 
lation of the Toscanini concert than it 
will gain from several years of tax- 
collecting in Tenda and Briga. Pre- 
sumably, however, the memory of the 
1940 ‘stab in the back’ dies hard and the 
French were unable to resist exacting, 
if not their full pound of flesh, at least an 
ounce or two. And the Italians, after all, 
should consider themselves lucky to have 
escaped so flghtly in this case. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS Monthly Comments (XIII) 


SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH 

In the annus mirabilis of 1759, Horace Walpole 
feared almost to go to sleep, in case he missed the 
news of some fresh victory. This year is hardly 
one for bonfires, but it is perhaps even more 
eventful than 1759. Every week, almost ever\' 
day, conceives an incident that would have kept 
our grandfathers in conversation for an age. And 
so far, the month I now pass in review has been 
the most momentous of all. 

First, there has been President Truman’s 
noble proposal, made through the mouth of Mr. 
Baruch, for the establishment of a superaational 
body to control atomic power and research. The 
Russians object — and perhaps with some reason — 
that the plan would give America an unhealthy 
economic primacy in the world. But in its place 
Monsieur Gromyko can suggest nothing better 
than a mere arrangement for the exchange of 
information among the contracting parties. If 
there existed no other tools for the demoHshment 
of this absurd proposal, at least we have our 
experience of negotiating with the Japanese on 
Naval Disarmament during the late ’thirties. 
When our future enemies refused any longer to 
be bound by tonnage limitations, someone 
suggested at least an exchange of information on 
warship construction. The Japanese shook their 
heads. Such a scheme, they held, would work 
only to the advantage of the Anglo-Saxons. For 
through spies the Japanese already knew all they 
wanted about our construction, while of course 
it was almost impossible for British or American 
Naval Intelligence to learn much of the goings- 
on in Japanese dockyards. 

Exactly the same sort of situation would grow 
out of any agreement for the pooling of infor- 
mation on the atomic bomb. Among Communists 
here and in America the Russians have devoted 
agents ready at hand to keep them well informed 
of all our plans. But what means have we of 
prying out the secrets of some laboratory on, let 
us say, the remote Yenesei? Why, then, should 
the Russian government communicate informa- 
tion to us for no return? Not that I am arguing 
for leaving things as they are. The world cannot 
afford to leave the atomic bomb in the hands of 
any one General Staff. And the Baruch plan is the 
only one yet put forward to face the implications 
of the new weapon. If we are to save ourselves 
fi:om perdition, we must gradually prepare 
ourselves to renounce that outmoded and dan- 
gerous privilege — ^national sovereignty. And the 


supcmational Atonuc Research Authority would 
represent our Erst act of sane rcnuiiciaticn. 

This issue ought at tiiis very moment to be put 
incessantly, unremittingly before the British 
people, and still more before the Russians and 
Americans. No other quesdon — not even Limine 
---is of comparable importance. Yet who after a 
tew weeks still remembers what the Baruch pi.iii 
exaedy is? What London editor would rbk as I 
write givmg it precedence on his front page over 
bread ranomng or the troubles in Palestine? At 
the moment, at any rate, it is not ‘news’. 

In any case, the scheme is by no means ideal It 
does not, for instance, go nearly tar enough. The 
atomic bomb — even in its somewhat undistin- 
guished performance over Bikini Lagoon— has 
enjoyed for more chan a year such a pubheitv as 
to bimd us to the other horrors that irresponsible 
Science is hatching. As was admitted at a recent 
congress of British and Domimon scientists, the 
atomic bomb is not the only scheme afoot for 
annihiladng whole cides in a morning. We may 
only guess at the nature of the other devices. But 
the art of bacteriological warfare has, I under- 
stand, made the most hopeful progress recently, 
while it may soon be possible suddenly to lower 
the temperature over a given area to a point 
where human hfe cannot survive for half an hour. 

Whatever the truth, it is clear that the mere 
control of atomic power and research will hardly 
be enough to save us. Not altogether through its 
own fault. Science has got entirely out of hand. 
Almost every branch of its labours, not merely 
physics, needs the strictest curb put upon it. And 
this curb cannot be put by national governments, 
for fear of weakening themselves in comparison 
with their rivals. It can only be imposed by some 
such international body as Mr. Baruch envisages. 

Of course, it is difficult to sec how the average 
Soviet citizen will be induced to accept scientific 
supervision by a body largely composed of the 
very nations he has been brought to regard as the 
bitter enemies of his revolution. Nor in the mood 
of exalted imperialism tliat his press daily 
encourage in him can we necessarily rely upon the 
renunciatory wisdom of the average American 
citizen. Colonel Paul W. Tibbetts, Jun., pilot of 
the B.29 that dropped the bomb on Hiroshima, 
recently declared: ‘We’re ail living in the 
Atomic Age together, and the atom bomb was 
made and dropped for the people of the United 
States.’ I am inclined to fear tliat such Jingoistic 
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The 'Big Four' Foreign Ministers. A harmonious quartet at this Quai d'Orsay party, persistent discords mar their conjerence 
table performances 


nonsense is typical of opinion throughout the 
Middle and Far West. 

Turning to pettier matters, we must cast a 
disappointed if indulgent eye upon the meeting 
of the Foreign Minikers in Paris. Now comes 
news of their finally fixing 39 July for the 
opening of the Peace Conference. By the time 
these lines appear, the Conference should be 
in full session, still lingering among those early 
aimiabilities, the harbours of goodwill, reluctant 
to embark upon the angry seas of business. 

It is, I suppose, something to have secured a 
date for the Conference. It does presumably 
mean that the epoch of armed occupation in 
Europe will one day end. Already, as I write, the 
British have agreed to leave Italy, and the 
Russians, having got the local Pan-Slav machine 
'working full blast, have undertaken to 'withdraw 
from Bulgaria. There are still few signs of their 
quitting Roumania, where no similar ethnical 
sentiment exists, while the formula evolved in 
Paris to meet our demands for free navigation 
on the Danube seems to have removed the 
question almost to the realm of metaphysics. 

I cannot help vie'wing with some regret our 
surrender to the Russians over reparations from 
Italy. Unfortunately, such questions are rarely 
settled on their merits. It may have been a sop to 
Moscow in return for Russian acquiescence over 
the holding of a Peace Conference, or over a 


settlement of the Trieste question; just as in- 
justice is done to the Austrians in the Trentino 
one minute and to certain Italian valleys now 
given to France, the next. But the extraction by 
Russia of twenty-five million pounds of repara- 
tions from an impoverished country with whom 
she was never more than formally at war, and 
'W'ho did her no direct damage, is an injustice 
hard to condone. 

Yet this is perhaps a minor matter compared 
with the problem of Trieste, still apparently 
unsetded at the time of my writing. Three 
considerations govern this question. Ethnically 
and sentimentally, Trieste is an Italian town 
despite its long association with the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. In 1848, for instance, it was 
wholly with Mann's revolution in Venice. Many 
Triestini officers died nobly for the cause of a free 
Italy; from Trieste come the bankers of Italy, as 
Chma's bankers come from the province of 
Shansi, and England’s from north of the Border. 
Commercially, the port depends upon a non- 
Italian hinterland — ^Austria, Hungary to some 
extent, and Czechoslovakia in particular. 

Neither commercial nor ethnical nor senti- 
mental reasons ally Trieste to the Yugoslavia of 
Marshal Tito — though much of the countryside 
lying immediately behind the port is Slovene. 
There would appear no reason why we should 
commit an ethnical injustice as a favour to Tito, 
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Trieste: the Piazza delV Unita 


nor why we should strengthen a satellite of 
Russia, and one which does not conceal its dislike 
of the Anglo-Saxon world. Moreover, on 
principle we should oppose ‘Balkanisation’ — the 
spread of the Balkan virus westward. 

On the whole, therefore, the French plan for 
the internationalisation of the port seems the 
sanest compromise, though the Russian desire to 
make the arrangement eternal must inspire some 
apprehension. However, perhaps in a decade or 
so we may get a federation of all Europe outside 
the ‘Russian curtain* which should ease the task 
of the international authority. But wHi Tito 
accept this plan without a violent fuss? 

As for the general problems that will confront 
the Conference, we can in the main look upon 
the question of Italy as resolved — though the 
matter of her former colonies must be put into 
abeyance for a year. Two tremendous problems, 
therefore, remain for the negotiators — ^whether, 
and how, Germany may be allowed to survive; 
and can Europe be brought back from the dead — 
Europe, that is to say as an amalgam of living 
organism, rather than vast tracts of an anony- 
mous continent, lying inert beneath the boots of 
three great occupying armies? 

From Czechoslovakia, it is true, come signs 
of returning life — a quickening of material pros- 
perity and intellectual vitality that not even a 
Russian occupation has been able to arrest, a 


determination to take up Hfe where it was left 
off in 1939, which we might well envw. It looks, 
too, as if Austria*s absurd burdens will soon be 
eased by the reduction of the occupying forces — 
and particularly the Russian — to a reasonable size. 
Let us hope that before long the Allies will 
evacuate Austria entirely. 

One is, however, hard put to find much 
comfort elsewhere. The financial situation in 
France has not been rendered less precarious by 
Monsieur Bidault*s consenting to the fifteen per 
cent all-round wage increase. Nor does the 
personality of his new Finance Minister, Mon- 
sieur Schuman, restore much of one’s confidence 
in the future. Of course, the American loan 
should ease the situation somewhat. Incidentally, 
it is significant that Hollpvood, presumably 
working upon the U.S. Treasury through 
Morgan’s, has extorted as one of the loan’s 
conditions a proviso Hmiting French films to 
thirty per cent of French screen space — and even 
this amount is to be progressively reduced in 
time. The workings of American Big Business 
imperialism, though less blatant than Russian 
methods, are no less interesting to observe. 

Meanwhile, an uneasy coalition continues in 
France, pending fresh elections, which will 
presumably svdng France still further to the 
Right, and accentuate the growing fissure 
between the Eastern and Western worlds. 
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WAR, PEACE, AND THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 


JOHN DUFFIELD 

‘Ah, Love! could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire. 
Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire ?’ 

Omar Khayyam wrote this quatrain some 
eight centuries ago. Yet, looking back on these last 
six terrible years, it surely echoes the thoughts of 
millions today. The Scheme of Things, glad or 
sorry, has been shattered indeed. But what of 
‘Re-moulding it nearer to the Heart’s Desire’? 

The dominant feature of the modern scene is 
the wonderful horizon which science opens up, 
and, in contrast, the prevailing pessimism for the 
future of civilisation. How many speeches on the 
political future are prefaced widi some such 
phrase as: Man is to avoid total destruc- 

tion . . . ’ or, Tf our civilisation is to survive.* In 
The Times there appeared recendy two sentences 
typical of the doubts and misgivings which, after 
Six years of Armageddon, fill men’s minds. In 
the House of Commons, Major Boyd Carpenter 
referred to ‘the background of pagan material- 
ism which is to be found aU over the world today.’ 
The other is by Lord Moran who said, ‘Just now 
men are everywhere weary, perhaps a htde 
disillusioned; a few might question whether the 
war was worth while. ’ Every newspaper is rife 
with such phrases. 

Conspicuous by contrast is the buoyant 
optimism of Science: penicillin and the sulphur 
drugs have revolutionised medicine; further 
conquests are, by common consent, but a matter 
of time. It is, too, only a matter of time before the 
atom’s vast energy is harnessed for industry. 
Radar has abolished the hazards of the sea and air; 
television, air-conditioning, refrigerators, plas- 
tics and numerous other modern wonders are 
soon to be available to all. 

A future of plenty such as mankind has never 
known lies ahead. Yet, by a grim jest of Fate, for 
the first time in history arises the doubt as to 
whether Man will surVive to enjoy it. What 
irony that, in an age when the once common 
scourges of typhoid, typhus, cholera and smallpox 
are almost unknown in civilised countries, Man 
should threaten by his own hand his own 
annihilation! 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 

Half a century ago Man turned at such times to 
the Church for gmdance. For religion has offered 
permanent values on which a consistent line of 
conduct can develop. But in the present era the 
Church has little meaning for the majority. This 
drift from religion and old-established codes and 
ethics is but one symptom of a change, which, 
while it has been in progress for some decades, 
is just becoming obvious. The whole problem of 
changes undergone by nations at certam stages in 
their development is discussed in Oswald 
Spengler’s great work,^ The Decline of the West. 
A brief quotation from his description of urbanisa- 
tion must suffice: ‘World-city and province — the 
two basic ideas of every civilisation — bring up a 
wholly new form-problem of History, the very 
problem that we are living through today with 
hardly the remotest conception of its immensity. 
In place of a world, there is a city, a point, in which 
the whole life of broad regions is collecting while 
the rest dries up. In place of a type — true people, 
bom of and grown on the soil, there is a new sort 
of nomad, cohering unstably in fluid masses, the 
parasitical city dweller, traditionless, utterly 
matter-of-fact, religionless, clever, unfruitful, 
deeply contemptuous of the countryman and 
especially that highest form of countryman, the 
country gentleman. This is a very great stride 
towards the inorganic, towards the end . . ‘The 
world-city means cosmopolitanism in place of 
“home”, cold matter-of-fact in place of reverence 
for traditions and age, scientific irreligion as a 
fossil representative of the older religion of the 
heart . . .’ ‘To the world-city belongs not a folk 
but a mass. Its uncomprehending hostility to all 
the traditions representative of the Culture 
(nobility, church> privileges, dynasties, conven- 
tion in art and limits of knowledge in science), 
the keen and cold intelligence that confounds the 
wisdom of the peasant, the new-fashioned 
naturalism that in relation to all matters of sex 
and society goes back far beyond Rousseau and 
Socrates to quite primitive instincts and condi- 
tions . , . ’ I think die change in national psycho- 
logy could scarcely be more precisely and 
accurately depicted. ^ 

Increasingly Man as an individual turns to the 


^ Spengler, however, gave little weight to psychology — a field he knew less well 
than history — yet, allowing for this, one fears his pessimism may be justified. 
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physician in his troubles. Man in the group looks 
to the poHtician. But too often he can say, like 
Omar Khayyam in similar phght, he ‘ Came out 
by the same Door as in I went.’ 

Spengler’s philosophy held the decline of a 
civihsauon to be inevitable— just as inevitable as 
old age and death for the individual. He deduced 
this sombre conclusion from world history and 
his impressive array of historical evidence has 
seldom been questioned. Yet modem Man has a 
weapon of which the great philosopher knew 
Htde— psychology. Through psychology Man 
can at least understand— he may even at this late 
hour wrench victory from Fate. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS 

Most people have heard of the Unconscious. 
Some are even in the habit of attributing dreams, 
forgetfulness, and symptoms to it. However, the 
full extent of the Unconscious, with its aH- 
pervading and far-reaching effects, has escaped 
general notice. . 

The Unconscious is dynamic. It contains 
mental energy which is constantly escaping to 
exhibit itself m important and unrecognised 
forms. Now tlie forces or ‘drives’ of the Uncon- 
scious are those forbidden overt expression in 
civilised society. Certain drives, for instance, food- 
seeking, curiosity, or self-assertion, may be freely 
indulged, but sex, cruelty and aggression are 
forbidden and are repressed into the Unconscious. 
We like to think we have outgrown such jungle 
conduct. Yet it merely springs upon us from 
behind, making sport of our most cherished 
hopes. 

The Unconscious shows itself in dreams, 
neurotic symptoms, and in certain forms of mass 
behaviour — for instance, lynchings and pogroms. 
There is a marked parallel between neurotic 
symptoms in the individual and the outbreaks of 
mass sadism we witness today. 

It is fashionable to explain the modem scene in 
a naive and superficial manner. This view neg- 
lects the countless aeons through which life has 
evolved. Instead it emphasises the few centuries 
since Man appeared on the earth. In particular it 
dwells upon the last few decades as though what 
had preceded them counted for httle. Many 
consider all that is necessary to explain the recent 
war is to start at the Treaty of Versailles and work 
up through Hider to 1939! 

But, in truth, the human mind forms no larger 
a part of biology than a speck of coral of the 
mountain mass beneath the sea. Going back over 
only a short interval of biological time, we find the 
eardi of a hundred million years ago inhabited by 
the giant reptiles. In those Mesozoic times 


cruelty, aggression and sex knew no bounds. But, 
of course, these words are meaningless applied to 
such conditions. 

Our own brains are descended tlirough millions 
of generations, yet in direct continuity, fiom these 
primordial beasts. We bear the marks of kin- 
ship not only in our bodies but in our minds. 
Their ‘moral code’ was that of our ancestors up 
until very recent centuries. The ‘drives’ w’hich for 
railhons of }’ears found open expression in them 
persist in the Unconscious of modem Alan. 
How true to form they still run is now amply 
demonstrated. 

^SUBLIMATION' 

The evolution of a moral code is veiy recent: 
still more recent is the knowledge of how this 
essenUally human element evolved. It did so by 
the transfer — ‘subhmation’ is the technical term 
— of energy from primitive aims to more civilised 
objectives- This is a long and difficult process, 
punctuated by many failures. Considering the 
shormess of time, perhaps we have not done 
badly. 

Few can doubt it still continues, and, if a 
temporary relapse does not annihilate us all, none 
can foresee its limits. 

In ail except the utterly depraved the Uncon- 
scious must express itself surreptitiously, and this 
it does by a variety of tricks. Two are important 
for our present study. 

First, what is unconscious is projected. It is 
too out of harmony with our conscious picture 
of ourselves for us to admit ownership. Indeed 
its conscious acceptance would disrupt the Self 
Thus it is seen as belonging to another. ‘ No,’ says 
the Self, ‘that can’t be me. I would never do that. 
It is the sort of thing he would do. It is him.’ 
An instance is the prudish spinster who sees in 
others the projected hcentiousness of her own 
Unconscious. 

Now war is ‘violence pushed to its utmost 
limits’ — ^it abounds in cruelties, both dehberate 
and incidental. But the enemy seems even more 
cruel, brutal and sadistic than he really is, for in 
addition to his real misdeeds he appears to us as 
possessing all the viciousness of our own Uncon- 
scious. Ail the vices we hate most, and thus have 
repressed into the Unconscious, are projected 
outwards to him. So indeed he seems an inhuman 
monster outside the pale of humanity. 

Unfortunately he sees us in a similar light. 

We have all known cranks who blame the 
evils of society on to landlords, Catholics, Jews, 
Masons, or Commtmists. Such cranks merely 
project the contents of their Unconscious on 
to others. They do it all the time and see no 
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inconsistencies in it. Normal people only do it in 
the mass, when critical faculties are in abeyance 
and mass psychology prevails. In war this 
mass projection of all evils on to the foe is 
assiduously cultivated by propaganda — the con- 
stant harping on ‘atrocities’ being the principal 
method used. 

A beautifxii example of projection occurred in 
a recent debate on foreign aifairs in the Commons. 
Mr. Price said he ‘had spent two months in the 
Soviet Union, and was struck by the fact that 
the ordinary Russians were as afraid of us as we 
were of them. They were nervous and suspicious 
of us and die United States.’ 

Each country has for long been trained to 
project evil on to the other. 

MASS NEUROSIS 

Normally the Unconscious fmds only indirect 
and vicarious expression. But at times, especially 
in crowds, sadism may find direct expression. 
Hence the orgies seen at public executions. For 
instance, when Earl Ferrers was executed on 
Monday, 21 April 1760, we read: ‘The crowd 
was so dense all along the route from the Tower 
to Tyburn that nearly three hours was occupied 
by the journey.’ It is as though by common 
sanction the veto of conscience were raised. War, 
however, provides the best example. Violence 
is then sanctioned not by a temporary aggrega- 
tion like a crowd but by the combined weight of 
Church and State. Both urge it as a sacred and 
patriotic duty. So it may be; hut it incidentally 
satisfies quite other aims. 

However, one cannot abrogate conscience in 
so arbitrary a fashion. A second psychological 
mechanism is necessary. By rationalisation such 
conduct must he rendered acceptable both to 
Reason and Conscience. It must possess at least a 
semblance of logic. 

Rationalisation is a process of unconscious self- 
deception whereby ignoble motives are disguised: 
for instance, the man who takes a day off for golf 
because he ‘will work so much better for the 
exercise.’ 

Now in both individual and international life 
there is no dearth of occasion for just anger. If 
some person (or country) has committed a brutal 
crime, it is surely just to punish him. Heaven 
knows there is no lack of such crimes at present! 
But, as so often in mental life, the act of punish- 
ment serves a dual* purpose — ^first, to vindicate 
justice; second, to gratify unconscious sadism. 
Also, as we have seen, there is projected on to the 
malefactor the violence and cruelty of our own 
Unconscious. Such deeds act as magnets to which 
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the unconscious drives are irresistibly impelled. 
Too often the deeds are sufiiciently brutal in 
themselves, hut in addition our own unconscious 
brutality is added. 

Simultaneously, of course, the other nation 
sees in our justice little but sadism and revenge. 

BLIND LOVE AND HATE 

An example taken from the sex drive may 
clarify the point. Lovers are notoriously apt to 
overvalue the object of their affection. They see 
not only real qualities of goodness and beauty, but 
also qualities notably lacking in the estimation of 
others. For in a man’s Unconscious is the image of 
the ideal woman; it is this he projects on to his 
loved one. 

But as Love is blind, so is Hate. Just as we may 
find we have overvalued the loved one — indeed 
have crowned her with a halo only a saint could 
wear — ^so we may project on to the enemy evil 
he does not possess. Then, for no apparent reason, 
the pendulum swings. The enemy becomes, after 
all, a much-mahgned fellow. The generals who 
fought him at our behest become, by contrast, 
dolts and reactionaries — impediments to Utopia. 
Soldiering sinks in prestige until few care for it as 
a profession. 

Just as the sex drive wanes and waxes, so does 
the ‘hate’ drive. After an orgy both for a time 
are in abeyance. Then they gather energy to 
repeat the cycle once more. 

The treatment of our late enemies is plainly 
based not on justice but on mass neurosis. The 
fact that we contracted the neurosis from them in 
the first place is immaterial. Indeed a new sort of 
one-way ‘justice’ has been invented for the 
purpose. 

For is it not strange that out of some 
thirty million men fighting for the Allies not a 
single one has been tried for war crimes or 
atrocities? The fate of so-called war criminals is 
not of itself important. No one who embarks on 
war can complain at a dose of his own medi- 
cine. The real objection to our present policy is 
well put in the words of Justices Murphy and 
Rutledge, sitting in the United States Supreme 
Court on II February. They were dissenting 
from the verdict rejecting the appeal of the 
Japanese General Hoimna for a civd trial. Justice 
Murphy said that a trial of this kiad must be 
conducted in the noble spirit of the Constitution 
or else ‘we abandon all pretence of justice, let 
the ages sHp away, and descend to the level of 
revengeful blood purges.’ He added: ‘Apparently 
the die has been cast in favour of the latter course, 
but I for one shall have no part in it.’ 



CAN THE WHITE AUSTRALIA 
POLICY CONTINUE? 


JAMES VANCE MARSHALL 

The White Australia policy has long been the 
cardinal article of Austrahan faith. Its object is 
to stop the entry into Australia of persons whose 
skins are black, yellow or in-between. 

Whether under the new set-up of post-war 
power politics such poHcy can continue to 
operate, remains to be seen. Soon the subject 
is bound to crop up for discussion when the 
heads of nations that matter go into a huddle to 
thrash out schemes for replanning the brave 
world of the immediate future. When it does so, 
England will be regarded by other countries as 
being definitely involved. She will fmd it 
impossible to make excuses, because Australia, in 
area, constitutes more than one fifth part of the 
British Empire on whose home government, 
whether AustraHans care to admit it or not, the 
validity of the policy depends. 

In considering this subject the question that 
must naturally arise is: ‘On what argument is 
the White Austraha policy based — is it in defence 
of the country’s wage economy, that is, the fear 
of an influx of cheap coloured labour j’ To this 
suggestion the answer must be, ‘No!’ Wages 
and working conditions are the business of the 
state. They can be defined by legislation and 
enforced by law. There would be no hesitation 
on the part of Austraha in giving attention to 
this point. Her government is normally, and 
generally, administered by a Labour Party 
majority. The welfare and interests of her 
workers are well — some say over — guarded. 

Refusal to admit an economic basis suggests 
the only alternative question. ‘Is the reason for 
the White Austraha pohcy racial?’ It is. There 
is no need to qualify the statement. The pohcy 
expresses the unwavering objection of white 
Austrahans to the settlement, or even the 
presence, of members of coloured races firom 
other lands. 

It is extremely difficult for Engh’sh people to 
understand this Austrahan attitude of mind, 
England herself has never experienced a coloured 
invasion threat. Except for transient troops in 
war, she never will. In time of peace her chmate 
is too uninviting to attract more than a handful 
of black- or yehow-skinned people to her shores. 
Even of those who do come the majority depart 


again soon after their arrival, finding scant, if 
any, chance of their securmg employment. Also 
England, apart from her unhkeable weather, is 
too remote from, and not in the direction of, the 
hne ot march which instmct impels non-whites 
to take. 

A glance at the map of the Pacific area shows 
how different is the position of Australia. The way 
between the Commonwealth and the Asiatic 
mainland is bridged by islands so closely set as 
to almost constitute an isthmus. In the early 
victorious period of their wartime drive south, 
the Japanese forces covered these connecting 
links by a series of what were styled ‘kangaroo 
hops’, remarkable for their speed. Australians, 
and I am one of them, have never underrated 
the precariousness of their countr}'’s location in 
the lay-out of the world. To them there is a 
lurking danger far more insidious than the 
threat of invasion by battle — the threat of semi- 
underground Asiatic infiltration. Unlike America, 
Australia’s colour problem is outside her gates. 
By eternal vigilance she has kept it there, but 
she is only too fully aware of the touch-and-go 
it has been during the past one hundred years. 

But now thinking Australians reahse diat the 
changing world conditions are poised to chal- 
lenge the White Australia policy as it has never 
been challenged before. It was as a protection 
against the Chinese that the pohcy was first 
framed. Actually, up to the year 1896 the Acts 
of Exclusion appHed only to persons of Chinese 
nationality. When, in that year, it was extended 
to include all Asiatics, so great was the indigna- 
tion of both British India and Japan that the 
Royal Assent was delayed by the cautious British 
Government of the day. Eventually, on the 
advice of the Colonial Office, the Australian 
representatives were reluctantly prevailed upon 
to confine the reasons for exclusion to a prohi- 
bitive educational test. It was thought in London, 
and rightly, that the absence of reference to 
skin-eolour would do much to soothe Asiatic 
sensitiveness. Thus the conditions imposed were 
that an applicant for entry into Australia should 
pass a test in some European language that the 
Immigration Oflicers might choose — Hungarian, 
Yugoslavian, Gaelic, Welsh or any other. Only 
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The last female aborigine of Australia 

the Japanese remained enraged, and their protests 
did secure the substitution of the word ‘pres- 
cribed’ in place of the — to them — objectionably 
discriminative word ‘European’. 

That Education Test for admission to Australia 
still stands, but it has been further strengthened 
by an Enactment of 1925 which enables the 
Governor General ‘to prohibit by proclamation 
the entry of aliens . . . unlikely to become readily 
assimilated or to assume the duties aiid respon- 
sibilities of Australian citizensliip within a 
reasonable space of time.’ 

To discover how AustraEa’s antagonism to the 
entry of persons other than white-skinned 
originated, one must dip well into history. The 
country’s original founders had no idea of 
keeping the land as a breeding-ground for purely 
British stock. In fact, the first planners of its 
colonisation, before the idea of using it as a 
convict reserve had evolved, suggested that 
pioneers should be encouraged to settle there 
by the promise of a supply of imported Asiatic 
ia|^our to do the dirty work. Even when convict 
transportation had become an established pro- 
cedure, the first Governor, Arthur PliilEp, was 
officially advised from London to import Pacific 
Island women to make up for the deficiency in 
white female convicts and thus satisfy the sexual 
requirements of the surplus males. To his credit, 
PhilHp did not fall in -with tliis Whitehall 
suggestion. 

In 1838 the importation of indentured Indian 
cooEes did commence. This traffic was eventu- 
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ally suppressed, strangely enough not by the 
Austrahan authorities, but by the Indian Govern- 
ment shocked by the conditions under which 
the^ shipments of human cargo were made. 
However, nothing daunted, the big pastoraEsts 
continued to agitate for the right to import 
cheap labour from anywhere at all. These 
approaches were disallowed on the grounds that 
they were solely designed for the purpose of 
getting low-wage workers. Up to this date it 
must be admitted that aU objections to the admis- 
sion of coloured immigrants were economic. 

But, despite prohibitory laws, so-called ‘free’ 
Chinese contrived to find a way to flock in by 
the thousands. The powerful sliipping com- 
panies, keen after passage money, and the 
wealthy landowners, keen after cheap labour, 
worked hand-in-hand to further their filegai 
admission. Then came the discovery of gold. 
Its appearance altered everything. This was in the 
1850s. The Chinese scented bigger money. 
Almost without exception they .deserted their 
other jobs and joined the gold-rush. 

Now it was for the first time that the whites 
and the yellows came into direct and opposing 
contact. Rival communities were formed, 
EteraEy upon each other’s doorsteps. Racial 
habits and traditions clashed. It was a case of oil 
and water. The white gold-seekers and the 
yellow-skinned could not mix. Instinctive 
animosity led to open and physical confEct. 
The narrow confines of each gold-bearing area 
could not embrace two such divergent ways of 
Eving. 

Fruitless governmental attempts were made 
to curb the discordancy. The antagonism of the 
white diggers intensified and began to express 
itself in insurgency. Violence and counter- 
violence became the order of the day. The 
white men led the attack; the Chinese retaEated 
with zest. Then the Trade Unions began to take 
a hand. Both the Seamen’s and the Shearers* 
Unions took definite sides with the whites and 
so strengthened the position of the latter im- 
mensely, Anti-Chinese Leagues were formed m 
Sydney, the slogan-song of which became: 

‘rule, Britannia! Britannia, heads or 
tails! 

NO MORE CHINAMEN IN NEW SOUTH 

wales!’ 

At last the powers-that-were, forced by 
popular outcry to act, legislated against the 
admission of further Chinese. The result was that 
the Chinese Government protested to the British 
Government and the latter demanded an explana- 
tion from the Premier of New South Wales. It 




A trio of aborigines in the wild bush country of Western Australia. Decorated in their war-paint, they are petformins. a 
ceremonial dance 


was then, in the year 1888, that this Premier, the Not content, the Chinese Government pet- 
doughty Sir Henry Parkes, expressed the defiance sisted in their protest by arranging a test case, 

of Australia in a now historical declaration. The This came before the Privy Council in London 

words he used were: ‘Neither for Her Majesty *s and the decision it arrived at conformed with 

ships-of-war, nor for Her Majesty’s represcnta- Australian opinion. It was to the effect that 

tive on the spot, nor for the Secretary-of-State unwanted aliens, having no legal status in the 

for the Colonies in Whitehall, do we intend to country they sought to enter, could not demand 

stand aside fiom our purpose, which is to ter- the right to do so. And so the White Australia 

minate the landing of Chinese on these shores Policy, proclaimed by Parkes, was blessed and 

for ever. ’ confirmed by British law. 

Thus and then was the White Australia policy Thus was the long-drawn-out argument 
definitely proclaimed to all the world. That the between the Australians and the Chinese settled 

reason behind it was racial, and not economic, once and for all — or was it? Times and certain 

is made clear beyond all doubt by a further public attitudes of mind have changed in recent years, 

utterance of Sir Henry Parkes. Again speaking particularly vfith regard to the Pacific zone, and 

as Premier, he declared: Tt is because I believe full well Australia knows it. Righdy or wrongly, 

the Chinese to be a powerful race, capable of China has become an accepted member of the 

taking a great hold upon the country, and world’s Big Five. She is now a dominant figure 

because I wish to preserve the type of my nation, in power politics. Whether her sudden elevation 

I demand the exclusion of the Chinese as a people to greatness is due to achievement on her part, 
incapable of assimilation in the body politic, or expediency on the part of her powerful jfiiends 

strangers to our civilisation, out of sympathy amongst nations, does not affect her position, 

with our aspirations, and unfitted for our fiee backed as she is by forces mightier than her 
institutions.’ • own. Australia appreciates the significance of 
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the new set-up and asks herself a pointed 
question: ‘Will China, now classed as a major 
ower, tolerate the indignity imposed upon 
er by the White Austraha policy?’ For, be it 
remembered, China has always regarded the 
existence of the policy as constituting an 
indignity aimed more particularly against her. 

How is the problem to be overcome? It is 
certain that Australia will remain adamant. She 
will not budge an inch. Her determination was 
revoiced with Parkesian vigour by Prime 
Minister Deakin when he declared that ‘the 
Unity of Austraha means nothing if it does not 
imply a united race. A united race means that 
not only can its members intermarry and 
associate without degradation on either side, 
but implies a people possessing the same general 
cast of character, tone of thought, the same 
constitutional training and traditions.’ 

Already theorists outside Australia are out- 
lining proposals as to what the Commonwealth 
should undertake to do. The most frequent is that 
Australia’s tropical nortli, being unsuited for white 
settlement, should be thrown open for occupation 
by the Asiatic races. The Australian answer to 
this is (a) that this purely tropical region is only 
anuisignificant part of her vast square-mileage and 
that the country can easily afford to forego the 
benefit ofits development; (b) that past experience 
has proved that, if granted admission to the very 
far north, coloured incomers would not remain 
there but rapidly percolate through to the more 
attractive south. 

Another suggestion is that Asiatics and negroid 
races should be allowed entry but not granted 
the right of franchise. This move would deprive 
them of the right to agitate for legislation to 
benefit their peculiar interests. To this the 
Australian reply is that Australia is essentially 
a democratic country in wliich aU citizens, 
whether admitted or native-born, must be 
regarded as equal. 

. Of course this proud boast of an equaHty of 
all citizens, including the native-born, hardly 
accords with Australia’s treatment of her native 
sons, the aboriginals. There were 300,000 
occupying 3,000,000 square miles of territory 
when, one hundred and fifty years ago, the 
white man decided to take up residence in the 
country. Today there are about 60,000 left, 
existing in seldom-seen areas located ‘out back’ — 
black skeletons in a white man’s cupboard. But 
Australians are under no illusions regarding the 
treatment that has led to the decimation of the 
original holders of the soil. They admit quite 


frankly that they have not acted over-mercifully 
towards their own blacks and, because of this, 
they agree that they cannot be trusted to act 
mercifully towards other coloured people who 
might dare to enter their land as intruders. 
Australians are essentially reahstic. 

Australia’s antipathy to the black and coloured 
man is based on something deeper than habit, 
tradition and dislike of a coloured skin. It is 
underlined with fear. Not only proximity to 
regions peopled by yellow, copper-coloured and 
black races, but facts associated with the repro- 
ductive characteristics of her own aboriginals have 
made Australians alive to the danger of eventual 
disappearance m which the world’s white races 
stand. They know that, were the world’s whites 
and coloured given the freedom to intermix at 
wiU, white skins would disappear from the face 
of the earth within an imbeHevably short time. 
Australian anthropologists have noted over the 
past hundred years that, when a half-caste 
remains with his tribe, aU token of a white 
strain in his progeny disappears after four, or at 
the most five, generations. In that fact lies the 
Australian interpretation of the negro problem in 
lands where it exists. The claim is that the drawing 
of the colour bar is inspired by a desire on the 
part of the white man to protect the fairness 
of the skin of that section of posterity which 
he considers should be rightfully apportioned 
to him. 

Again we get back to the question: ‘How is 
China now going to react to the White Australia 
policy?’ For that matter, how will Asiatic races 
other than the Chinese react — turbulent Indo- 
nesia, the not so placid as one might think 
Malays, the restless welter of dissatisfied Burmese 
— ^all hungering to have a greater place in the 
sun in which to live and propagate? What about 
the advancing proletariat of hidia — three million 
strong — ^India, the once allegedly brightest jewel 
m the British crown, now the sharpest thorn in 
England’s governmental flesh? 

And, finally, Japan — ^what about her? Yes, 
let us look the matter bravely in the face. Japan, 
who succeeded in scattering her ‘Asia for the 
Asiatics’ seed on to a fertile hotbed of latent 
unrest in half a dozen Oriental lands before her 
panniers were snatched away — ^what about her? 
Will the japan-to-be — the proposed New Japan, 
reorganised, democratised, modernised, Anglo- 
Americanised, and, to an extent, Russianised — 
will she, as well as China, and India, cast her 
gaze across the Pacific and demand to know 
what this White Australia policy is all about? 
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MIRROR TO GERMANY 


GEORGE EDINGER 

It is a hundred years now since Michelet, 
historian and romanticist of mneteenth-century 
France, wrote: ‘Europe is hke a harp; her severi 
countries are its strings, and if anyone be snapped, 
why then the whole is broken. ’ Michelet’s mind 
was still runnmg on Poland which had lately 
been cut into three parts. Today it is Germany 
that is cut into three parts (or if you count the 
French zone, into three and a quarter), and the 
instrument is hopelessly out of gear. 

The German string is broken — there is no 
doubt about that. Economic life is standing still, 
paralysed. The comlands of the East have been 
emptied of their tillers by the Russians and the 
Poles, and there is no one to take their place. 
The industrial Ruhr cannot be fed, so the wheels 
have ceased to turn. The cities are bombed and 
blasted into gaunt ghosts of what they used to be. 
You will scarcely find a room that is not some 
family’s only home. Tens of thousands are wan- 
dering from air raid shelter to air raid shelter, 
chivvied by German officials keen to vent their 
sense of inferiority to the conqueror by bullying 
their fellow-countrymen. Within the area of a 
zone it is possible to move, just possible. You 
may have to wait twelve hours in a roofless station, 
£ght all out to get a place and jog along pre- 
cariously perched on a buffer for a day and a night. 
But you can just move. But zone is parted from 
zone by an isolation as absolute as that of 
eighteenth-century Japan. And the life, the out- 
look and the aim of every zone is different. 

East of the iron curtain the Soviet authorities 
.are constructing a state not unlike the Nazi order. 
Toe the Party line and you may be adequately 
fed; you will certainly be fuHy employed, work- 
ing for export to Russia (payment in paper). The 
Dresden cigar industry was never busier than 
now, exporting to Russia without tangible return. 
Leipzig even had its Fair, and to feed the visitors 
the natives went without meat for six whole 
weeks. But because the Slav is unaccountable and 
unmethodical, because there is a surprising degree 
of individual good nature and kindlmess behind 
the mask of Communism, above ah, because the 
Nazi storm-trooper (turned Communist over- 
night and no questions asked) is convinced that in 
time the higher and more efficient culture must 
prevail and the conquerors become the con- 
-quered, life in the Russian zone, if you are 
cynical, is often much more agreeable in practice 
than it seems in theory. 


The Americans are quite different from the 
Russians. It is only because their wliinis sometimes 
seem as unaccountable that many Germans call 
the G.I.S ‘Russians with creased pants’. The 
Americ.in army of occupation are as homesick as 
an Enghsh child at its first boardmg-school. They 
are content to five and let live and anxious only 
to be gone. So in the American zone the Ger- 
mans mostly run themselves. As it seems to be 
the German nature to take advantage of any 
generosity and attribute courtesy to weakness, 
they often become as unbearable as they were 
when they were winnmg the war . . . that is, until 
some American officer or other suddenly becomes 
aware of it, decides it is time to be tough, and 
cracks down on innocent and guilty with a 
minimum of discrimmation. Only the French, 
having been conquered, comport themselves 
like comic opera conquerors and make it their 
aim to get their own back on every possible 
occasion. 

The pattern of Hfe in the British zone is more 
complex, and for that reason the British zone is 
the most interesting. There is certainly a deal of 
racketeering. When you can get half-a-cro-wn for 
a single cigarette it could hardly be otherwise. 
And the Control Commission are a mixed bag. 
Few first-class brains are tempted by a seven- 
year contract without a future and no distinct 
prospects of having wives and famihes to join 
them. But those few who have been tempted are 
very fine indeed, perhaps the best we have. 
Nothing but the strictest sense of duty to one’s 
fellowmen could entice an Enghshman of talent 
to devote himself to the rebuilding of Germany. 
But that sense is predominant in certain English- 
men, and you meet them now and then in 
Germany. With no clear direction from above, 
with little co-operation from below, you will 
find such men and women working far into the 
night to restore that shattered economy on which 
all our wellbeing depends, and leaving certain 
Germans admiring and amazed to discover that 
there may after all be something to be said for 
that ‘democracy’ in whose name so many crimes 
have been committed since VE day. 

But to discover the truth about the British zone 
you must stay long, probe deep . . . and speak 
German. A visitor transported from country 
clubs in the villas of Nazi magnates, deservedly 
put away, to officers’ hotels in die most luxurious 
buildings that escaped the bombs, might imagme 
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Polish D.P.s in Bavaria. Children gather round the camp musician 


that life in the B.A.O.R. was one long, glorious 
picnic. Whirled from party to party staged for 
my benefit, dining at bow windows thrown open 
to the North Sea, or trying out such specialities 
of the Atlantic Bar at Hamburg as an ‘Alexander’, 
a ‘French Seventy-five’, or a ‘Kapitan Leutnant’ 
(the drink par excellence of U-boat officers before 
a perilous mission), I felt that I was back in the 
carefree days of a pre-war Oxford commem. My 
companions were generally very young, and 
always very charming. All the looted drink of 
Europe was at our command. The best champagne 
cost a pound a bottle and there was Rhine wine 
and red wine and Curasao and apricot brandy and 
• ices and doughnuts and cream cakes, though the 
staple foods served up under N.A.A.F.I. auspices 
were less alluring. In that gilded world of youth- 
ful gaiety one could pardon the publicist or 
politician fresh from an England where he spent 
the war in safety for waxing virtuously indignant 
over several columns in spite of the paper short- 
age. But when you looked round and reflected 
that this Major in his twenties had come by way of 
El Alamein and a German prison camp, that 
Sub-Lieutenant had spent his war on Murmansk 
convoy, and the Flying Oflicer who seemed with- 
out a care was the one survivor of his air crew; 
when, above all, you understood that these people 


had been robbed of their youth and that this was 
their first chance to enjoy life and maybe their 
last, you took a more generous line and reflected 
that it behoved a non-combatant to be very 
humble in such company. 

The Germans at any rate do not think the less 
of us for it. It enhances their respect and regard, 
drives home their conviction that this time they 
really lost the war. The German, particularly 
after twelve years of Hitler, has developed some 
qualities which make it hard to sympathise with 
him even if one has the best will in the world. 
But at least he does not resent anybody exercising 
the victor’s right (how often did I hear diat 
phrase: Skgersrechtl) More particularly he respects 
the people who exercise the Siegersrecht without 
abusing it. The French abuse it consistently, the 
Americans spasmodically, the Russians occasion- 
ally, and the British hardly ever. 

I never heard an EngHshman give an order 
impolitely to a German. As a corollary I have to 
add that I never heard a German pass on that order 
politely to another German! The contrast was 
bound sooner or later to strike the Germans 
themselves. It has been brought home forcibly to 
the German woman. Treated by her own men- 
folk as an inferior being, she has been amazed at 
the courtesy and consideration the British 
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serviceman shows her and she has repaid it with 
a devoted sincerity that not a few Englishmen 
compare favourably with the acquisitive and 
nagging characteristics of certain British females. 

One asset in the German character is loyal and 
sincere devotion to a neighbour or a friend. The 
devotion is confined within the narrow limits of 
one’s own class or kindred. But though restricted 
in scope, it is limitless in intensity. Having ac- 
quired a fondness for a British soldier, the 
German girl will sacrifice everything that she has 
for him. I have known a German girl rush single- 
handed to the help of an EngHsh sador beset by 
four Nazi thugs in a dark street. The two 
qualities, consideration on one side, devotion on 
the other, have affected — some pundits would 
call it infected — ^large sections of the civil popula- 
tion and the occupying forces. Fraternising is 
widespread. It goes on everywhere all the time. 
The marriage ban is, of all the restrictions now 
imposed in Germany, the most irksome and the 
most resented. 

Paradoxically, this love for individuals does not 
imply any liking for us as a nation among the 
German population as a whole. ‘One would 
welcome more civility and less servility,’ says a 
writer in a service paper who puts the case ex- 
tremely well. There is, of course, no conceivable 


reason why the Germans should like us, though 
they might, one feels, display their loathing with 
more dignity and less pretence. But if there is no 
liking, there is something else — an envious ad- 
miration tinged with grudging respect. After all, 
we were the only people who stood up to these 
Nazi bullies and took them on alone and beat 
them in the end. A surprising number of Germans 
will teU you that the best solution for Germany 
would be incorporation in the British Empire, 
and they mean it. The idea is naturally most 
popular in the former kingdom of Hanover 
wHch has special links with Britain by history 
and tradition. Hanover contrasts its fortunate 
history as part of the British Empire with the 
disastrous results of its enforced union with 
Prussia. Hanoverians would talk to me with 
pride of the association of British and Hanoverian 
troops in the wars of the eighteenth century. I am 
reliably assured that when a certain Fusilier 
battalion paraded at Minden with the traditional 
roses in fiieir berets on the anniversary of the 
Anglo-Hanoverian victory on the spot in I759> 
a crowd of Germans lined up opposite them, 
likewise bedecked with roses. ‘‘We fought at 
Minden, too,’ they said when reprimanded; ‘we 
belong to the Hanoverian infantry.’ 

The Lower Saxon Party (formerly the Right 
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Wing Guelf Party) have even made the close 
association, if not the actual union, between 
Britain and an independent Hanover a part of 
their programme. Their white and ycUow 
colours are prominently displayed all over the 
province. They have considerably increased their 
membership since the war, and they have a large 
and growing following in the country districts. 

It is my personal opinion that this trend should 
be encouraged. Whatever one may think of the 
particular case of Hanover, the tendency to 
federalism and the growth of a regional as 
opposed to a national, which in Germany un- 
fortunately means a nationalist, attitude is the 
best insurance against the rebirth of Nazism. It 
was no coincidence that Hitler abolished even the 
names of those ancient German kingdoms, 
Grand Ducliies and free cities whose variously 
coloured signposts and sentry boxes persisted till 
the 1914 war and after. I take it that it is also no 
coincidence to discover in the British zone that 
the old state names have been restored and posted 
up in front of official buildings . . . The Hanse 
city of Hamburg, Schleswig-Holstein, Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, The several loyalties may be in- 
separable from devotion to the former ruling 
houses. Even so, it is questionable whether 
Germany would not be happiest and most harm- 
less as a loose economic federation of Liberal 
monarchies. 

But our present tendency is to support the 
Social Democrats, the most centralised of all the 
parties except the Communists, who are largely 
Nazis under a more convenient name. Among 
the older members of the Social Democratic 
Party there is unquestionably a great deal of 
sincerity. Their leader, Herr Schumacher, is a 
fine man, steadfast, courageous and engagingly 
human. But it is hard to forget that, until the 
rise of Hitler, these same Social Democrats both 
in Germany and Austria were the most whole- 
hearted supporters of the Anschluss; or that their 
rank and file became Nazis with surprising 
docility. Resistance (such as it was) to the Third 
Reich came from the traditionalist, by and large 
conservative, elements in whom state feeling was 
strong, not least noticeably in the old Kingdom of 
Prussia. 

The contrary tendency can be studied best 
in universities and air-raid shelters. Both are 
breeding grounds of Nazism, a Nazism that is 
dormant and leaderless and still impotent, but 
remains deeply ingrained in the younger genera- 
tion and, Hke the old radical wing of the Party, 
tends to Leftism and a Russian alliance. 

It is difficult for a British correspondent to 
discover the genuine feelings of the university 
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students. But in the half-light of an air-raid 
shelter even a foreign umform may pass un- 
noticed and people grumble very freely. The 
shelters of present-day Germany harbour a hfe 
of their own. It is as varied, as revealing, racy and 
outspoken as the world of the London under- 
ground stations in the Bhtz. But it is far more 
widespread, and therefore it is more important. 
It was only in the crowded shelters that I felt 
vaguely unsafe. Germany’s shelters are not hke 
Britain’s. Where they were built — and they were 
not built everywhere — they were built with all 
the thoroughness and durabihty of German 
workmanship. They are not only useful. They 
can be beautiful as well. I visited one m Hamburg, 
capable of housing eight hundred people. It had 
three floors, all underground, the lowest a 
hundred yards underground. The dormitories 
were separated into compartments and the walls 
were adorned with attractive mottoes and murals. 
Others, surface shelters, resemble the turrets of a 
fifteenth-century fortress. They are cylindrical, 
tapering towards the top, and crowned by a 
pointed roof off which the bombs never failed to 
glance. These shelters are faced with brick on the 
outside and consist within of one long graded 
spiral where the beds are placed side by side. I do 
not know how many thousand people make 
their homes in these shelters, but they are cer- 
tainly an important section of contemporary 
Germany. There are shelters for families, wounded 
soldiers, expectant mothers and people in transit. 
In them, unobserved, you can hear Germany speak 
its real mind. That mind is not reassuring. Defeat 
has brought too many of the features foretold by 
Doctor Goebbels. The people are not interested 
in any party labels. Had they the will to de- 
mocracy they would stfll lack the vitamins 
necessary to stimulate an interest in one’s fate, 
instead of one’s food. For the moment the 
Germans are waiting to follow a competent lead, 
and it is from Britain that they would most 
welcome it. 

If we have a problem in the British zone, we 
also have an opportunity. If we could make life 
tolerable for its mhabitants, it could become the 
core round which a new Germany, the sort we 
desire, could rally. Bismarck built the Second 
Reich vrith blood and iron. Hitler built the Third 
with barbed wire and rubber truncheons. We 
can build with consistency and firmness. And we 
do not need an enormous occupation for an 
mdefinite period. A few airfields, a Naval Party 
on the Kiel canal and, above all, that readiness to 
spring when Germany gets dangerous (which 
was so lamentably absent in 1933) would be a far 
safer and less costly method of keeping the peace* 



HEIRS OF VIGILANCE 


R. GLYNN GRYLLS 

There is a type of character that arises again and 
again among men and women of the Anglo- 
Saxon race which cannot be described by any 
one name: it is in the Good Samaritans or 
Quixotes who have ridden out all over the 
world to the rescue of humanity’s underdogs, 
vigilant for their rights. Every nation has its 
humanitarians or philanthropists, but this exten- 
sion of their activity beyond their own borders 
seems to be unique to the Anglo-Saxons. It may 
be scoffed at and its motives suspected, but it is 
something deep-rooted that must be allowed for 
in any attempt at understanding the national 
make-up. It was the Americans and the English 
after the last war who fed the starving children 
of Vienna: American and Enghsh Committees 
that had raised funds for the Greek war of 
independence in which Byron died; and in the 
great humanitarian causes they have names that 
stand together. WiUiam Lloyd Garrison by 
Wilberforce in the campaign against slavery, as 
James Russell Lowell in his protest against the 
Mexican war, has his place by fellow-writers 
and other Englishmen who have opposed this 
country’s wars of aggression. 

They have often been called hypocrites and 
busybodies by their enemies, these vigilants, and 
taunted with being ‘ the friends of every country 
but their own’, for it is the essence of their fights 
for unpopular causes or peoples that they have to 
stand up against their own governments, with 
nothing to gain and everything to lose. And what 
thorns in the flesh of authority they have been! — 
statesmen hke Burke and Fox, Gladstone and 
Lloyd George rousing the conscience of the 
nation at inconvenient moments on behalf of 
■‘far-off countries of which we know no thin g’; or 
obscure missionaries like Carey in India con- 
tinually agitating to get suttee aboHshed, or John 
Mackenzie in Africa pitting himself against 
Rhodes for the sake of the Bechuanas; or Bishop 
Colenso supporting the Zulus. And, in our own 
•day, how troublesome to a laisser-faire Foreign 
Office was E. D. Morel with his Red Rubber 
■campaign, showing up King Leopold’s atrocious 
treatment of the natives in the Congo; or 
H. W. Nevinson, far exceeding his commission as 
•a journalist, by Ids revelations of the conditions 
■of slavery in the Pottuguese cocoa plantations. 

The verdict of history declares men like these 
to have been their country’s truest friends, and 
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their protests her greatest pride. Sometimes in 
one hfetime we can see how pubhc opinion 
comes round, as in the following comment from 
the Euening Standard on the meeting of Smuts, 
Churchill and Lloyd George at the height of the 
war: ‘John Bright was as much concerned for 
the true fame or this people as any man, but his 
most superb oratory was unleashed m denuncia- 
tion of the Crimean war. So it wras, too, in the 
Boer war. The nation then was deeply divided, 
and none of the three who engaged in yesterday’s 
meeting are thought lesser men for the part they 
played in those distant events.’ What would the 
popular press have had to say of them at the time? 

There have been many different ways in which 
the working of what is at bottom the same 
spirit has shown itself. It has been fotmd in poets 
as much as in statesmen or men of action; and 
it has always cut across party and across class. 
Among those who have been vigilants in the 
political sphere, Burke must rank as the pro- 
totype for his championship of the American 
colonists in their revolt, and later for his part 
in that most extraordinary event in any Imperial 
history, the trial of Warren Hastings! Here was 
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a great proconsul who had added miles of 
territory to the Empire and entirely re-organised 
her system of administration. He might well 
have expected to be received with honours and 
rewards instead of being subjected to a seven- 
year trial which ruined him financially and broke 
his health and spirit. Whatever the motives of 
personal spite that undoubtedly moved some of 
his accusers, it was a fine hour when Parliament 
forebore to say: ‘My pro-consul right or wrong.’ 
And in the heritage of English literature, as 
Milton wore out liis eyesight in the cause of 
liberty at home, so Swift’s fiery mind burned 
itself out in indignation at the miseries of Ireland; 
and the poets, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, 
Landor, the Brownings, Meredith, Swinburne, 
were inspired by great events happening in 
countries outside their own, and in turn awoke 
their countrymen to sympathy with them. They 
were of those: 

‘To whom the miseries of the world 

Are misery and will not let them rest.’ 

‘And will not let them rest.’ This impulse to 
action is the essentially English characteristic 
that Mazzini (perhaps our greatest refugee) 
recognised when he wrote: ‘More than else- 
where is visible in individuals that unity of 
thought and action which is the pledge of all true 
greatness: every idea accepted by the intellect is 
sure to pass into the sphere of action.’ He was a 
little optimistic and over-generous, for it is in 
getting the idea accepted that the main work of 
vigilants lies. They have to educate the public 
to insist on action from those in power. But if 
the impulse to action is a characteristic which we 
might expect in a sea-faring race with a taste for 
adventure and exploration, there are other 
elements besides. Something more than adven- 
ture turns the traveller into the Good Samaritan. 
It was a passion for ‘riots and humours’ for 
instance, that took Mary Kingsley to West 
Africa and made her an explorer and an anthro- 
pologist to be respected; but it was the indigna- 
tion she felt at the injustice of the ‘hut tax’ that 
drove her on lecture tours to the provinces and 
made her a great woman. She hated the stully 
halls and longed to be back on ‘the Coast’ where 
she had first gone out from Cambridge, a late- 
Victorian spinster of thirty-five, carrying her 
umbrella, and dressed in the same clothes as 
she wore at home. Very practical they proved, 
too, for when she and her native bearer fell into 
a game pit, it was he who ‘got a good deal 
frayed at the edges’ while she was able ‘to sit 
with impunity on ebony spikes a foot long in 
comparative comfort, howling lustily to be 
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hauled out.’ The umbrella came in very useful 
when a hippopotamus threatened to upset her 
canoe, and she fended him off by tickling him 
behind the ear with it. Mary ICingsley, who 
should rank with Elizabeth Fry and Florence 
Nightingale as a great Englishwoman, is 
strangely unknown, though her astringent wit 
and inspired commonsense make the accounts 
of her travels excellent reading. As an example 
of a ‘Vigilant Abroad’, it makes her fight with 
the home government all the more telling that 
she was an imperialist who believed that British 
rule had benefits to confer on backward races, 
though she would have no cant about the 
‘White Man’s burden’, and no sentimentaht)^: 
‘All we need look to is justice,’ she wrote. ‘Love 
of our fellow-men, charity, mercy, we need not 
bother our heads about, so long as we are just. . . . 
This thing incorruptible England can give Africa, 
if England will only think.’ 

In another sphere and on a very different 
plane: if adventure played only a small part in 
the mixture of boredom and craving for new 
limelight that took Byron to Greece, it was 
something more that made him stay there when 
he knew he was doomed; and that redeems all 
the shoddy elements in his character. By his 
death public opinion in England was shocked 
into demanding action from the Government to 
help the Greeks, and he gave their cause a 
glamour which it has never lost (and, oddly 
enough, won for this country a gratitude which 
has never been lost either!) 

With the love of adventure readily goes that 
insistence on independence which inspired the 
revolts in English history against Rome and 
against the rule of the Stuarts, but that would not 
of itself guarantee sympathy for others, the 
‘nations rightly struggling to be free’, as Glad- 
stone hailed them. The extension of sympathy 
and assistance comes from that prime quality 
of the English people, their capacity to see the 
other man’s point of view, and to demand fair 
play for it. It is part of that genius for compro- 
mise which has enabled them to fuse into a 
common culture the other races that make up 
the population, so that the term ‘Englishman’ 
covers many men who, like Carlyle’s friend, John 
Sterling, have been ‘Irish by birth, Scotch by 
extraction, essentially English by long residence 
and habit.’ 

Very often in our history these qualities have 
been overlaid. Public ignorance or apathy has 
proved impregnable, and there have been failures 
of leadersliip and a lack of response in the people 
which has broken the hearts of heroes. And there 
have been imposters, too, among the vigilants — 
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backsliders whose faith has turned sour because 
it was not nourished by generous emotion or 
kept sweet by integrity, and, easy to confuse 
with the militant crusader, the Soldier of Fortune 
who goes to other people’s wars to have a look 
at them, and bring back loot or ‘copy’; and most 
insidious in their influence, the sentimentahsts, 
the perverted humanitarians who forget about 
the victim in their sympathy for the bully 
brought to justice, and, like the child in the 
Roman arena, complain that one poor lion has 
not got a Christian. 

We can allow for them and also for the 
psychologists who explain away a motive in the 
terms of its opposite, so that the Good Samaritan 
becomes merely ‘an exhibitionist Lady Boun- 
tiful’. Be that as it may, it cannot take away from 
the benefit received by the man who has been 
beaten up by the robbers, and left by the wayside, 
nor from the fact that the traveller who came to 
the rescue got nothing out of it for his trouble. 

Another essential quality of this Anglo-Saxon 
Quixotism is not only its extension far afield 
but also the way it is backed up by public 
opinion at home. That is why I have called the 


champions ‘Heirs of Vigilance’ because they 
enter into a heritage. They cannot do anything 
effective until they have aroused the same spirit 
that is latent in their fellow countiy^men — the 
sense of adventure, the sympathy for indepen- 
dence, the demand for fair play. Their course is 
laid out under modem pohticai conditions: the 
Rosinante they have to mount is any train or 
car that will take them over the country to 
address meetings, distribute propaganda and, 
most important of all, form committees. For 
it is the spade-work of organisation that is 
the back-bone of any campaign, and the men 
and women of goodwill who undertake it have 
not varied from generation to generation. The 
Friends of Poland after 1863, and the Friends of 
Italy at the time of the Risorgimento, formed 
their committees of much the same people as 
we see on similar organisations today: a sympa- 
thetic peer, several Left-Wing back-bench M.P.S, 
one or two writers, an enlightened and well-to- 
do manufacturer. For the committee is the most 
significant English institution. It is because the 
Englishman can work it that he has succeeded 
in running his own country and imposing his 
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ideas of political democracy on half the world. 
A Celt or a Latin will usually wreck a com- 
mittee by his impatience or his boredom with 
it, and no one can understand the working of the 
English body poUtic who does not appreciate this 
system as it operates in the jury box, or in the 
Cabinet, or on the executive of any association, 
from a village sports club to a parish council. 

It is a paradox that the most independent, 
most ‘Protestant’ of countries should be able to 
work the committee system with its essential 
rule of the majority, but we are up against 
paradoxes all the way. What is more curious, for 
instance, than that so ‘insular’ a nation should 
have such a record of enthusiasm for foreigners? 
There was the response to Gladstone’s exposure 
of the Bulgarian and Armenian atrocities which 
was strong enough to overthrow a government, 
as in our own day the protests over the Hoare- 
Laval agreement for the betrayal of Abyssinia 
secured the dismissal of a Foreign Secretary. Alas ! 
that the emotional wave had spent itself before 
Munich! Yet even in the apathy of the years 
before the war the dictators had the sense not 
to risk coming over here and sharing the fate 
of General Haynau, for when that Austrian 
General (and in those days Austrians were not 
always the gende and charming people of 
Tyrolean fashions between the wars), who had 
put down the Italian and Hungarian revolts 
in the 1840s with considerable cruelty, came to 
London, he was set upon by the draymen at a 
brewery he visited. So lukewarm was Palmer- 
ston’s official apology that the Austrian Ambas- 
sador sulked, and would not attend the Duke 
of Wellington’s funeral; and Palmerston wrote 
privately to the Home Secretary: ‘The draymen 
were wrong in the particular course they adopted. 
Instead of striking him which, however, by 
KoUer’s account they did not do much, they 
ought to have tossed him in a blanket, rolled 
him in the kennel and then sent him home in a 
•cab, paying his fare to the hotel.’ 

And, on the other side of the picture, is the 
uproarious welcome that was given to Garibaldi, 
hero of the Redshirt Thousand. It proved so 
embarrassing to the government that they 
succeeded in confining him for the end of his 
visit to a nobleman’s yacht, safely moored out 
of reach of popular demonstrations, though not 
before he had taken the train to Cornwall to 
see John Whitehead Peard at his home near Par. 
This militant Heir of Vigilance had gone out to 
fight for the Redshirts and had become known as 
‘‘Garibaldi’s Englishman*. Dumas, in a passage 
half-ironic, half admiring, that is a typical French 
reaction to typical English ‘madness’, begins a 
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description of his campaigning with the words: 
‘J/ avail declare la guerre a rAutriche, et se battait 
pour son compte.' 

The journey to Par must have made Great 
Western history. Garibaldi got on at Slough, 
and Swindon was the first stop, where a luncheon 
party with formal addresses had been prepared 
in the refreshment room; but the crowd on the 
platform was too great for him to get there. 
People had swarmed over the line, up the flag 
ropes and along the girders, as well as on the 
roofs of the coaches, so that when the train at 
last managed to steam out of the station, it 
travelled three quarters of a mile before the last 
of the enthusiasts were shaken off. At Bristol 
the Mayor could not get near enough to shake 
hands, let alone present his Address, and it was 
one o’clock in the morning before Plymouth 
was reached, where excursion trains had been 
bringing in the crowds aU day and thousands 
had been waiting for hours. At Par itself there 
was a triumphal arch at the station, another at 
the junction of Tywardreath and St. Blazey 
roads, and an extra laxge one past the New Inn 
hearing the inscription, ‘Life to Garibaldi and 
his Englishman*. The Tywardreath bellringers 
had been called in to help the band of the 
Charlestown Volunteers entertain the crowds 
inside and outside the station, for the train was 
nearly a day and a half late. Telegrams began to 
arrive during the night to say that the Hero was 
not coming, but the people, who could scarcely 
believe in a railway (which many of them were 
seeing for the first time), certainly did not trust 
the new-fangled telegraph. They refused to go 
home, and their faith and patience were rewarded 
when the train at last steamed in and they could 
greet Garibaldi with cries of: ‘There’s the dear 
old fellow, God bless him.’ 

It is in these moments of expansion that a 
country is at its best, not when it contracts its 
sympathy or refuses to face responsibilities. We 
njiay be thankful that m the mean-souled years 
between the wars there were still some Heirs 
of Vigilance to carry on the tradition; M.P.S and 
other public men and writers who protested 
over Manchuria, Abyssinia and Czechoslovakia, 
and men of goodwill who served on the Com- 
mittees which tried to raise funds for China, 
for Spain, for Jewish refugees. There are plenty 
of lame dogs for them to help over stiles now! 
Yet the individual can do nothing unless public 
opinion backs him up. The prevalent attitude of 
indifference to weakness, almost contempt for it, 
has to be turned into the generosity of Shelley, 
when he wrote: ‘The poor and the weak are in 
this as icings; they can do no wrong.’ 
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Our Victorian great-grandfathers were quite 
confident that mankind had progressed, was 
progressing, and would continue to progress — 
towards some goal which was left rather vague, 
but was certainly resplendent, comfortable and 
estimable. Alas for human complacency! The 
period of commercial and industrial domination 
which the Victorians inaugurated led not to 
Utopia, but to two world wars and a world 
depression. The standard of hfe of the upper 
classes fell; international rivalries increased; 
crimes were committed by the state or its agents 
which public opinion in Europe would not have 
tolerated during the last three or four hundred 
years. ‘Progress’ became, to the intellectuals and 
the bourgeoisie, a word of which to be afiraid, a 
subject for sneers and superior smiles. For the 
Nazis it was the openly-avowed enemy. There 
had been no true progress, they maintained, 
certainly since the French Revolution, and 
probably not since die days of. Thor and 
Woden; anything that had been called progress 
dumig this time was something of which they 
disapproved. 

These are sentimental reactions. The reality, 
the nature and the direction of human evolution 
are too important to be dismissed in a fit of pique 
at the misfortunes of a few decades out of all 
Man’s long history. To reach a more convincing 
verdict, we must adopt a more scientific attitude. 
We must view the progress of Man as the 
biologist views that of any other animal — ^in 
terms of the whole history of the species, or 
group of species. We can go back to the earliest 
members of the human family, the ape-men of 
Java, Peking and Piltdown. The biologist will 
see this human story against a background of 
the geological evolution of fish, amphibia, rep- 
tiles, mammals, and the whole long line of Man’s 
forerunners, which was discussed in my article 
in World Review last month. As we saw 
in that article, Man’s evolution is, in a very 
important way, diiferent in kind from that of 
other animals. He has invented a new mechanism 
of heredity — ^the transmission of civihsation to his 


descendants by writing, teaching, artistic creation: 
aU the techniques which have been made possible 
by conceptual thought and language. This new 
mechamsm does not, indeed, affect the handmg- 
on of physical characters, such as larger heads or 
longer legs. In that respect, Man stiD relies on 
the same processes as other animals. Yet the 
new method has made such changes in physical 
structure of comparatively minor importance. 
When Man took to agriculture, he did not have 
to wait a few million years for his hands to 
evolve into efficient digging instruments (in the 
course of which they would have necessarily lost 
many other skills); he invents the spade, the 
plough, and the tractor, and teaches his children 
how to make and use them. 

The essential feature of human evolution is, 
then, that it is a process dependent on Man’s 
social life, which alone makes possible tliis new 
substitute for normal heredity. Now the human 
form of society belongs to a type which is rather 
uncommon among other animals. It is, of course, 
not developed in any other animal to a condition 
in the sHghtest comparable with that found in 
Man, and is, in fact, a type which is only found 
in a rather rudimentary form in other species. 
The more highly developed non-human societies, 
such as those of ants or bees, are of a different 
kind. They are essentially enlarged families, all 
the individuals being derived from one original 
mother (though there may be more than one 
father). The mechanism of their social Hfe is 
for each individual to react to a few simple 
situations by one or other of a few simple rou- 
tines. These routine reactions are rather rigidly 
fixed. If an ant comes into the world as a worker 
ant, it behaves as a worker, with a very minimum 
of adjustment to any peculiar circumstances there 
may have been in its Hfe-history. There is some 
evidence that bees go through a certain amount 
of learning before they get their routines quite 
straight, but in most insect societies, the forms of 
behaviour seem to be inborn and ‘instinctive , 
with no necessary period of learning at aU. 

Human society is very unlike this. Non-human 
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models for it are to be sought in such groupings 
as shoals of fish, rookeries or herds of deer. Here 
the inborn patterns of behaviour, if they exist 
at all, are very feebly developed, and would not 
in themselves enable the society to function. The 
forces which keep the society going arise de 
novo, within each member of it, as a result of the 
interactions between the different individuals. 
Man’s society is of the same kind. Nothing, or at 
least very little, can be attributed to the influence 
of any kind of ‘social instinct’. Social behaviour 
must be learnt in each generation. In practice 
the necessary lessons begin to be impressed on a 
child from a very early age. Long before a baby 
can speak, it is involved in social relations with 
its parents, nurse or other members of the family. 
It begins to pick up the essential paradox on 
which human social life is founded — the lesson 
that the enrichment of the individual personality 
depends on the existence and enrichment of 
society, and this in its turn demands a certain 
sacrifice of one’s own individual desires in order 
not to infringe too much on the individuality of 
others. 

It is from these early experiences of social life, 
the psychologists teU us, that we form the basis 
of our ideas of good and evil. In our earliest 
years we cannot, of course, formulate clearly and 
straightforwardly the lessons we leam. They are 


distorted by failure to understand, by feelings 
of helplessness and weakness in comparison with 
our glorious, beloved and all-powerful parents. 
Our ethical beliefs, therefore, tend even in later 
Hfe to appear as a somewhat unco-ordinated 
jumble of very strong but sometimes conflicting 
injunctions. If, however, we look at their origin, 
we see that essentially their function in our life 
is to enable society to persist, and that they do 
this in a way which leads to a society which is 
characteristically human rather than ant-like — 
one in which the development of social life 
can only proceed hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of the individuals composing it. 

In a previous article in this series I argued that 
the whole evolution of animal Hfe on the earth 
shows a general tendency for the increase of 
these two things — the richness of individual 
experience and, in the late stages of evolution, 
the development of society. If we look at the 
broad outline of human history, it is obvious that 
Man has been enormously successful in carrying 
forward these trends. Six or seven thousand years 
ago, human society consisted of small scattered 
groups, each group probably a family, wander- 
ing perpetually over the face of an untamed 
earth in the exacting, never-ending search 
for food. And what experience would the 
individual’s life contain? He would be immersed 
in Nature, in its cold rain or warm sun, its mud 
and dust, the swamps and tangled undergrowth 
of undrained land or the tumbled rocks of the 
uplands, and h is clear from Stone Age paintings 
that at least the animals made a vivid impression 
of beauty' on his senses. Yet his moments of 
leisure must have been few, and in them he had 
no more comfort than that provided by a fire 
in the open or in a cave. His knowledge must 
have been minute, reaching very Httle beyond his 
own discoveries in the narrow region of time 
and space which he himself explored. His was 
a hfe without books, concerts or museums. 

But even there the small family groupings 
required some moral feelings which persuaded 
the young men to accept such wisdom as their 
elders had to offer. And already tliis social 
mechanism had carried Man far beyond the 
capacities of any animal. It is easy to see, in 
monkeys and apes, the germs out of which the 
human achievement has been developed. These 
creatures have two great advantages over most 
animals. Their eyes are capable of seeing small 
things very clearly, and lie in the front of their 
face, so that both eyes can be focused on 
the same object, thus enabhng the distance 
to be judged by the degree of convergence 
required. Secondly, the monkey’s hand, with 
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2. The effort to construct an indestructible personality. 
An early head, in granite, from Egypt 



3. A real human individual, a rarity in Egyptian art. 
Head of the Pharaoh Akhenaten 


its opposable thumb, is capable of much more 
accurate and complicated manipulations than 
are the paws of any other animal. These two 
faculties make possible for the first time a delicate 
exploration of the world, and an analysis of 
complicated objects into simpler bits and pieces. 
But it is clear that a third element, the social life 
which leads to the formation of language and 
the handing on of knowledge, was necessary 
before the possibilities of the monkey’s hand and 
eye could be effectively used. Even Stone Age 
Man in his primitive groupings had gone some 
way in this direction. He had tools and fire, and 
the fact that these tools follow fashions, which 
characterise a given region for long periods of 
time, shows that his stone axes and arrowheads 
were not inventions of individuals but were 
social products depending on knowledge and 
skill handed on from generation to generation. 

Thus one of the first evolutionary advances 
which Man’s ethical sense made possible was the 
social development of a repertoire of tools and 
techniques. Parallel with this there must have 
been the formulation of definite ideas, and the 
invention of words to symboHse them. Such 
a marriage of technique and concept is the origin 
of science. The development of science is thus 
one of the lines of advance which Man’s ethical 
ideas have encouraged; and if we wish to obtain 
guidance firom the past as to the broad outlines 
of our future strivings, this is one of the most 
clearly favoured directions. The ease with which 


this can be recognised is, however, somewhat 
of an accident. It depends on the fact that tools 
and techniques can be discovered in ruined and 
abandoned habitations in which nothing is left 
from which we can build up a picture of the 
human relationsliips and social organisation of 
our very early ancestors. One may easily be 
tempted by this to give the development of 
science even more value than it possesses. The 
exploration of the world we live in, the working 
out of theories to explain it, and the invention 
of tools and methods to control and manipulate 
it — these are without doubt among the supreme 
achievements of Man. But diere are others. If 
we had as clear evidence about Man’s emotional 
and spiritual life as we have about his material 
skill, we might well find that his advances in 
those fields were no less remarkable than in the 
domain of scientific knowledge. 

Since we cannot in the nature of the case have 
any direct evidence on the mental hfc of early 
Man, we can only make guesses about it by 
analogy with things we can study at the present 
day. Our best clues are the observation of the 
social life of apes, and the study of primitive 
savages, who, although they have -as long a 
history belnnd them as we have, seem to lag 
behind and may be not too dissimilar from their 
ancestors. There is no space to repeat in detail the 
descriptions which have been given by anthro- 
pologists and animal psychologists. I will only 
indicate three main conclusions which seem to be 
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the most important facts about the condition 
from which Man started his social development. 

1. Social groups were very small in numbers. 
There ''Jvere probably no large units, comparable 
with shoals offish or flocks of birds. In the apes, 
the group consists of little more than one male, 
with the few females over which he can keep 
control, and perhaps one or t'vo youngish male 
hangers-on. Among primitive tribes, even those 
who live in settled communities often have no 
groupings larger than a tiny village of a hundred 
or so people, who may speak quite a different 
language from their nearest neighbours. 

2 . Social relations were of only a few kinds, 
and those rather empty of anything we would 
call insight or sympathy. Thus among apes there 
are only two main social relationships: sex, 
wliich among them is a fairly direct response 
to periodic changes in hormones; and grooming, 
a relation in which two animals of either sex sit 
together and clean each other’s fur. Among 
savages, social relations tend to be rather highly 
formalised, so that all social behaviour is codified 
into a number of stereotyped situations — a man 
knows exactly how he has to behave to his 
mother’s brother’s eldest son, and so on through- 
out the family tree. Since in these small com- 
munities nearly everyone is related to everyone 
else, that means that practically every social 
contact falls into a pre-determined pattern. Such 
a system is bound to present less opportunities 
for a varied social life than anythmg we can 
easily conceive. 

3. The members of society had little sense of 
their own individuality, and less of other people’s. 
Among apes this is obvious — for instance, an 
ape mother will nurse a stuffed baby as happily 
as her own offspring. Among savages the 
individual is very often nothing more than a 
unit in a continuing tribal life. He may have the 
same name as one of his grandfathers or great- 
grandfathers, and be hardly thought of as 
distinct from him. This does not mean that 
savages have not individual characters — they 
probably differ, innately, as much from each 
other as we do. But these innate differences are 
considered of no account, and have little room 
to unfold their characteristic features within the 
narrow limits set by tribal laws and practices. 

No one vrill doubt that modern societies have 
progressed- a long way from these beginnings. 
They are much bigger; they allow of much more 
varied relationships; the individuals are much 
more differentiated from one another and attach 
greater importance to tlieir own personalities. 
These are, then, all directions of development 
which men have, on the whole, considered good, 



4 . An unknown man of the Renaissance — alert and 
individual By Pollaiuolo 

and striven for. They are thus parts of the ethical 
system which science would support. Yet the 
principles we have deduced are still only broad 
outlines. We can go further. Two of the crucial 
ethical problems of today are to judge how far 
large-scale social organisation is in conflict with 
the importance of the individual personality, 
and to dedde on the relative values of technical 
skill as compared with emotional or sesthetic 
experience. Can a study of Man’s history 
give any guidance in either of these respects? 
I think so. Let us take first the question of 
the community versus the individual. 

The development of large societies, and that of 
highly differentiated individuals (the first and 
third of the trends mentioned above) did not go 
on smoothly and in step during history. The 
earliest large societies were those based on the 
agriculture of the fertile valleys of the Nile and 
the two rivers of Mesopotamia. The art of Egypt 
is itself enough to demonstrate that the individual, 
as such, was of little importance in these civilisa- 
tions. This art is, widi a tell-tale over-emphasis, 
devoted almost entirely to the glory of one 
individual (the King) out of the many; in the 
richer periods, a few other noble lords and ladies 
are also celebrated. But the emphasis is on their 
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nobility and rank, and not on their personality. 
Very few of the statues give the impression of 
being recognisable portraits; and since their 
avowed object was to immortaHse their subject, 
this is evidence that, although the Egyptians 
were beginning to try to realise individuality 
as a luxury perquisite of their rulers, they wefe 
scarcely able to do so. When, for a short time, 
a Pharaoh (Akhenaten) with a real sense of 
personality encouraged a more vital art (and 
religion), the contrast is startling. 

The individual personality first became highly 
prized, in smaller and less settled groups, such 
as the Homeric warriors, or Norse Vikings. 
In nearly all cases these were martial societies. 
The individual was at first valued mainly for 
his prowess in dominating others in the essen- 
tially anti-social activity of fighting. At this stage, 
individuality and community were clearly antago- 
nistic. One of the greatest of human inventions 
was the discovery of how to get out of this im- 
passe. It was only very partially, or very tempo- 
rarily, made outside Europe. The Indians under 
Asoka, or in the hey-day of the Guptas, may have 
gasped it for a time; but in general their civilisa- 
tions have been either autocratic, based on the 
domination of a few (who were often invaders). 


or amorphous mass movements without the 
stiffening of craggy individualists. The Chinese 
reached a stable solution, but one which valued 
individualism only in rather superficial matters; 
their buffoons were characters, but their sages 
and statesmen all look alike. Similarly, the 
Japanese quite early developed a most subtle 
apprehension of personality in its relations to 
love, scenery, lyric poetry, music and so on (for 
instance in the novels of Lady Murasaki); but 
they did this, not by a synthesis, but by leaving 
relations of social responsibility out of the 
picture, so that their cult of the individual 
became merely a pastime of an ornamental 
court which faded from the scene of history, 
leaving the stage to a social system which valued 
individuality as litde as any of which we know. 

It was in the Mediterranean basin that the 
foundations were laid of a social system which 
encouraged the development of the individual 
personahty without basing this too exclusively 
on relations of dominance. 

The main foundations were three in number. 
The most important was the Christian conception 
of the value of the individual. This diSered 
fimdamentally from the iadividualisms of pre- 
vious times, since in the Christian’s eyes, the 
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value of an individual was not to be judged by 
his social eminence, his position in a hierarchy of 
power or liis success in competing with his 
fellows. The value in which Christians were 
interested was of a spiritual nature; and, imprecise 
though the concept of spirituality might be, at 
least it imphddy recognised many more varieties 
of excellence than did the power-worship of 
Homeric times, and indeed specifically curbed the 
emphasis on domination which almost invariably 
acts so as to impoverish the body of social relations. 

But the Christian religion, though perhaps 
the most vital, was not the only important 
element in the new social outlook. It attached 
litde importance to the intellect, Man’s most 
powerful tool; and the new movement could not 
attain its full stature until the older Greek idea of 
freedom of’ intellectual inquiry was added to the 
mixture. Again, Christianity was originally an 
Oriental, other-worldly reHgion. The value of 
the individual might have remained a concept 
which applied not to this world but to some 
future one, had not another current joined the 
stream — the Roman practice of world govern- 
ment, which brought the new types of thought 
down to the hard bedrock of actual affairs. 

So far as one can see, it is only by the co- 
ordinated development of all three tendencies 
that the new dimension for human life can be 
opened up. The Ancient World just failed to 
do it, and Man’s evolution went into the 
incubation period of the Dark Ages. 

When it awoke again at the Renaissance, a 
partial, in fact a very considerable, success was 
rapidly achieved. Within a fmly short time, 
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from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
free intellectual inquiry pushed in all directions 
as never before; the individual ceased to be a 
mere cipher among many similars, and became 
a much richer, more differentiated character 
relying largely on his own conscience; and 
society gradually evolved into the large nation- 
state, organised on a more or less democratic 
system which required that all the diverse 
individuals should play some part in its main- 
tenance. The new synthesis, so far as it went, was 
strikingly successful in carrying on the funda- 
mental secular trends of human evolution. The 
development of science, for instance, bounded 
forward at an increased speed which can only be 
compared with a change of gear. The essential 
mechanism of human society, the training of the 
young and the handing-on of knowledge to 
succeeding generations, was improved out of 
all recognition by the invention of printed books, 
the founding of popular schools, the abohtion 
of slavery and the lightening of peasant labour 
and so on. 

The new system was by no means perfect. It 
reached its acme perhaps in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Now some of its imperfec- 
tions have come to the surface, and we need to 
take a new step forward. The nature of the 
difficulties is fairly well recognised. There are 
two basic ones. In the first place, men can see a 
possible richness of individual life which many of 
them cannot reach because they are not able to 
play a large enough part in social, and particu- 
larly economic, organisation. And secondly, the 
human communities are not large enough; there 



are important human relationships — particularly 
those between nations — wliich are on a scale 
bigger than any with which our social organisa- 
tions can cope. The present situation is that we 
must either transcend these difficulties by a 
new evolutionary advance as marked as that of 
the Renaissance, or they will destroy most of the 
progress we have already made. Against the 
background of Man’s whole history, there seems 
to me no doubt as to the direction in which the 
new step must be taken. We must try to achieve 
simultaneously both a closer organisation which 
enables every man to play a greater part in 
social affairs, and a richer hfe for every individual 
member of society. This would mean an organisa- 
tion at once more totalitarian (in the sense that 
more social relations were regulated by the com- 
munity) and more democratic (in the sense that 
every man had a greater influence in determining 
social action). This is, of course, a Left policy — 
the policy which, at least until the last war, on 
the whole appears in a Social-democrat form in 
countries which have been through the Renais- 
sance, and a Communist form in countries which 
have not. In my opinion, the scientific smdy of 
human ethics can only lead to the conclusion 
that the relevant ideal at the present time lies 
in this direction. Within the field of these two 
political movements there are, of course, very 
important questions stiU to be decided; but they 
turn on a detailed analysis of the present situation 
in various countries which it would be inappro- 
priate to try to go into here. In a general dis- 
cussion such as this, we must be content not to 
press this Hne of argument further than the 
conclusion that, so far from large-scale organisa- 
tion being inimical to individual development, 
it is an essential pre-requisite today for the 
evolution of a richer personal life. 

Human evolution is not, of course, entirely 
a matter of the inclusiveness and closeness of 
social bonds. It also depends on their nature, 
and that brings us back to the second of the two 
questions raised earher on page 32, the value of 
emotional and aesthetic experience. It is often 
suggested that these aspects of Man’s life are 
outside the purview of science, and that firom a 
scientific standpoint one can find no grounds for 
attributing any great value to them. But, as I 
have argued above, the prime scientific fact 
about Man is that; he has developed a new 
mechanism of evolution which depends on the 
formation of societies knit together by the ethical 
beliefi of their members; and Man’s emotional 
life is nothing else than the type of experience 
which such societies involve. An increasing 
richness of emotional life is necessarily implied 
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by the gradual improvement of this human 
evolutionary’ system, and is no less a ‘scientific’ 
value than a deepening scientific knowledge. Wc 
can see examples of such increasing richness even 
within the short span of recorded history. For 
instance, consider sexual love. To die primitive 
savage, a woman is scarcely more than a labourer 
in the fields, a preparer of food, and a means of 
reheving sexual tension. A wife may be bought, 
or captured in war, or decided on by tribal laws 
which specify a particular relation. For long ages 
she was primarily a commodity, valued either like 
a horse for her labour-power, or like pearls, silks 
or wine as a titbit of luxury. Perhaps first among 
the Greeks we begin to find sex combined widi 
a deeper interest and insight into the human 
personality — and there this new richness was 
largely associated with homosexual relations. It 
was, in fact, mainly the Provencal troubadours 
of mediaeval France who invented romantic 
love as we know it, in which the sexual urge 
becomes a catalyst to stimulate the deepest 
sympathy between two many-sided and complex 
individu^. Such development of emotional 
life is no less significant for the scientific theory 
of value than the parahel evolution of science. It is 
less easy to see clearly, from the scientific stand- 
point, the undoubted value of aesthetic experience. 
This is probably because we understand so little 
about it. There seem to be two things mixed 
together in most aesthetic experiences. The more 
elementary of the two is a peculiar, almost 
physiological magic. Wha^ is it that makes a 
certain sequence of notes into a good tune, a 
certain arrangement of lines into a satisfying 
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drawing? I don't think anyone has an idea. But 
the Stone Age cave drawings, and the music and 
dancing of primitive peoples, suggest that the 
purely sesthetic sense has hardly altered during 
Man's history. It is not so much an evolutionary 
value as a basic attribute, hke his appreciation 
of colour as ‘gayer' than drab grey. But this 
pure element is only one aspect of most works of 
art. A sonnet by Shakespeare contains not only 
word-magic, but also the distillation of a rich 
and sensitive social life. So, in rather more subtle 
forms, do the paintings of Raphael and the 
sonatas of Beethoven. Although it is difficult 
to express precisely how such masterpieces are 
connected with relations between people, I 
think introspection, and observation of the kind 
of men who do appreciate them, suggests very 
strongly that they are. In so far as this consti- 
tutes a part of their value, it is a part which the 
scientific approach I have outlined can completely 
endorse. 

To an unprejudiced examination of human 
affairs, the emotional development of Man is of 
just as much importance as the acquisition of new 
knowledge and technique. But it is given much 
less conscious thought. The material sciences are 
easier than the profound study of personal 
relationships, and we tend to concentrate on 
them too much. The town-planners know that 
the rehousing problem is not merely a matter of 
finding the bricks or concrete, designing labour- 
saving kitchens and efficient plumbing, but also 
of encouraging a rich, happy and varied social 
life. But how little scientific study is devoted 
to finding out what factors do encourage this? 
We are still at the shockingly elementary stage 
of arguing for or against community centres; 
even for that, we have very little evidence to 
go on, and nobody could consider it a matter 
that touches a very deep level of life compared 
with the subject-matter of even quite an ordinary 
novel. A truly scientific system of values, far 
from considering such things as trivialities, would 
give far more importance to them than we 
usually do. 

If this conclusion were accepted as a guiding 
principle in the development of science, we should 
have to set seriously to work to build up the 
sdence which might collaborate with the artists, 
writers and reHgious thinkers who are concerned 
with the deeper values of social life. There is no 
question that, in most fields, science would re- 
main a junior partner for some time at least — 
perhaps for ever. It is instructive to recollect the 
types of social progress which have been made in 
iV^'s history, and to consider what kind of 
science would have been necessary to have 
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stimulated them. I think many of the major 
advances — such as the importance of intellectual 
enquiry checked by experiment, and the value of 
the individual personality — could have been 
arrived at by science according to the lines of 
argument which have been discussed in this 
article. But there are many fundamental steps 
within this framework which it seems urdikely 
that science would have succeeded in discovering. 
For instance, tlie invention of romantic sexual 
love introduced into social relations a quite new 
and rather unforeseeable element which, it seems 
to me, is very unlikely to have been thought of 
by a scientific analysis of human life. Science 
can refine and clarify such ideas, just as it is now 
doing for the relations of parents to children. But 
the non-scientific human faculties — the intuition 
or insight which we usually use in our relations 
■with other people — ^have an enormous start over 
science in the consideration of social contacts, 
and it is most probable that radically new con- 
cepts of the vfiue of individuals will continue 
to be discovered mainly by these faculties rather 
than by strict analysis. 

It may seem, then, that even if science were to 
try to collaborate with the humanities, it might 
have rather a little to offer. I believe that, while 
this may be to some extent the case when we 
consider only the relations between individuals, 
there is another aspect of social affairs in which 
the contribution or science could be much more 
important. The technical developments of the 
last hundred years have created new types of 
social interaction, and therefore social responsi- 
bility, between large populations. In the days of 
sailing ships and horse transport, Enghsh men 
had littie connection with a famine in India, 
because they could do httle about it. Before the 
days of refrigeration and pasteurisation, there were 
few sharply defined ethical questions concerned 
in the cleanliness of milk supplies in cities. Now- 
adays, -vye have to organise social practices in 
relation to things. We have to deal -with essential 
interactions between large masses of individuals, 
none of whom may know each other personally. 
This is a situation for which our humanistic 
insight is not adapted. It marks, however, the 
emergence of a new stage of social evolution 
perhaps as fundamental as the Renaissance. And, 
because of the very fact that humanist modes of 
thought belong to the older type of society, I 
suggest that for dealing with these new problems 
we shall have to rely quite considerably on scien- 
tific study. If this is so, the contributions of 
science to social ethics will be by no means so 
tri-stial as they might seem to the humanists 
at first sight. 



LIVING WITH EUROPE’S 
ONLY MONGOLS 


fRANK ILLINGWORTH 

‘This Hitler! Is he as great a man as our poet, 
Johann Turn?’ 

Amazing as it seems, I heard these words 
uttered within fifty hours’ journey of Berlin 
in a Polar-tortured district destined to shudder 
beneath the impact of total war before another 
year had passed — in Lapland. 

The speaker was Jonas-the-Wolfhunter — a 
man of the ‘tundra’, which stretched from his 
tent in an easterly direction right across the roof 
of the world towards Arctic Siberia. Jonas’ 
reindeer pulkas (sledges) arrived at Karasuando, 
300 miles north of the Polar Circle, just as I 
stepped from the bus which for the last four 
hours I had shared with the frozen body of a 
nomad bound for some northern tribal burial- 
ground. Further journeying into the eye-high 
blizzard could be accomplished only with dog- 
teams or reindeer-sledges. 

And now. I was in Jonas’ tent and sipping a 
foul concoction comprising cofiee, flavoured 
with salt and reindeer fat, listening to Mrs. 
Jonas describe a motor car as a ^pulka which 
moves without the help of reindeer.’ Jonas’ 
brother, a ‘collectivised’ herdsman, had seen one 
at Murmansk. 

The Lapp’s hut or tent is his casde. I heard in 
the south that, though one may enter a nomad’s 
tent uninvited — ^for to lack shelter in the Arctic 
can mean death — ^it is bad etiquette to step 
across the log just inside the flap. The space 
’tween log and flap comprises the ‘hall’! Go 
in; and until you’re invited to step over it, sit 
on the log. You’ll not be ‘noticed* until the 
tent’s occupants are ready to welcome you. 

Thus, when I first entered the Jonas’ tent, it 
was to sit on the log, and watch my hostess (to 
be) preparing for my arrival just like any subur- 
ban housewife. Taking the crib firom its hook 
on the wall, Mrs. Jonas fed her infant by pressing 
the crib to her. Lapp children are so tighdy 
swaddled that many are suffocated. She arranged 
the ‘floor furs’ (fit to make our womenfolk’s 
eyes glisten!) neady, stirred the fire, thereby 
sending showers of sparks through the hole at 
the tent’s apex, stirred a saucepan — ^generally 
tidying up like any woman expecting a guest. 
During this procedure I was ignored. Officially, I 
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hadn’t arrived; and only when Jonas returned 
firom tending his deer was I welcomed across 
the log! 

Etiquette had been satisfied. I was not a 
complete outsider. 

The part these nomads played in the war is not 
fully understood. Finland’s Lapp population 
fought no less fiercely than the ‘coEectivised’ 
nomads of the Soviet’s Kola peninsular. Not 
only did the Lapps fight with rifles. In 1940 
Norway’s nomads acted as tundra and mountain 
guides to British, French and Norwegian troops, 
while after war came to the Arctic, Finnish and 
Russian Lapps supplied Axis and Soviet troops 
with guides, furs and reindeer products. That he 
will fill his reindeer is a measure of the Lapp’s 
loyalty to the country he roams, for how would 
the nomad get along without his deer? He 
wouldn’t! In 1939 Norwegian, Swedish, Fin- 
nish and Russian Lapland had a million reindeer. 
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But war lias reduced their numbers considerably, 
and the Lapp, recalling how in the past wolves 
and epidemics have decimated his herds, must 
be worried— worried because these antlered 
heads are the King-pin in Arctic affairs. 

There are seals on the coast, and the frozen 
flesh of mammoths, which the icy soil has kept 
fresh for 200 centuries. There are elk, bear, 
wolves, ptarmigan to kill and eat. But it is on 
his reindeer that the Lapp rehes for his existence. 
He may own herds thousands strong — ^in which 
case he is a Lapp millionaire. He may boast 
only a few score sets of antlers. But either way he 
looks to his reindeer for everything from food 
to transport. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of his herds in the Lapp’s life. They ofler the 
only means of transport in an almost roadless 
country. They provide pelts with which Mrs. 
Lapp makes clothes, shoes and bedding, and 
bone and tendons to serve as needles and diread. 
To their reindeer the I^pp and his family turn 
for meat, milk and butter; with them the nomad 
buys his wife; and with those her father gives 
her at birth, the young girl catches a husband. 

So it has been for untold centuries. It comes 
therefore as a shock to learn that only in com- 
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paratively recent times has the nomad learned 
to milk his deer. 

‘It seems it never occurred to the Lapps to 
drink rnilV until a nomad returned home from 
a bartering expedition to the south, with strange 
tales of a peculiar white fluid secured from 
straight-homed reindeer [cows],* said a Finnish 
engineer. ‘And his news set every Lapp with a 
hind furiously experimenting ! ’ 

If it took the Lapps so many centuries to learn 
the trick of milking his hinds, how long, one 
asks, did it take him to develop from hunter 
to herdsman? 

Not long ago Russian scientists found in a 
White Sea cavern Stone Age drawings of htde 
men hunting reindeer. This is our earHest record 
of the Lapps. Across the top of the world from 
Mongolia they trekked in the wake of migrating 
reindeer; and if in time they changed from 
hunters to herdsmen, they still have no option 
but to follow their herds. 

Autumn’s chill winds strike the (hills) and 
prod the anim als into movement. From Jjels 
to forests antlered heads surge. Once again Mr. 
and Mrs. Lapp strike camp, thong thehr children 
to the pulkas, and migrate with the herds to 
winter in the forests. 

I’ll never forget my first experience with 
reindeer. Stepping into my pulka at Karasuando, I 
set off in Jonas’ wake, across the tundra into an 
eye-high Polar blast. ‘It’s easy enough to drive 
a reindeer,’ I heard in the south, ‘if you let the 
animal have it’s head.’ Perhaps so! But I had 
but to touch the solitary rein — ^which one had 
to flip across the animal’s back from flank to 
flank — ^for the htde brute to capsize me into the 
drifts. Time and again this happened. And each 
time the crimson pompom atop Jonas’ head grew 
smaller in the distance. ‘Don’t worry if you fall 
off,’ a Finnish engineer had said. ‘The rein’s 
attached to your wrist, and your weight on it 
will stop the reindeer.’ Yes, but what happens 
when the wrist-thong snaps? Well, if a skittish 
horse in a field offers a problem, how much 
more difficult is it to catch a skittish reindeer in 
the middle of Arctic Lapland, and in mid-winter 
darkness? Of Jonas there was no sight! Presum- 
ably he thought I was still following him. There 
was I, a lone Briton, lost in the middle of a 
Polar waste! However, just as I captured the 
reindeer, a tiny flame flickered on the horizon — 
a beacon kindled by the nomad from a pile of 
‘reindeer moss’. 

You will find many wealthy Lapps have given 
up their nomadic existence. ‘Round-up’ days, 
when the deer are branded, see them taking a 
hand with the herds, but otherwise they live 
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comfortably in wooden bouses, while paid 
herdsmen follow the deer from forest to fjel, 
zndfjel to forest. However, of the 80,000 Lapps 
in Arctic Scandinavia and Russia’s frigid Kola 
Peninsular, the great majority are nomads. 

Winter is a busy time. Pulkas must be pre- 
pared for the coming spring trek to the moun- 
tains; tents and fur clothing repaired; milk 
turned into cheese; dried food stored in the 
‘larder’ — a cage placed on poles beyond the 
reach of bear and wolf; and, of course, the deer 
have to be protected against wolves. In addi- 
tion, there are all the squabbles of the previous 
summer to be settled in ‘parliament’. 

In a shed at Asele I attended one of these 
important conferences. A dozen wise old Lapps 
faced the Lappfroge (Government-appointed 
agent — z Russian, Finn, Swede or Norwegian) 
sitting at a deal table. Carefully he ju^ed, 
while a horde of Lapp women, children and 
dogs chatted, played, and fought at the far end 
of the shed. 

First item on the agenda featured compensa- 
tion to be paid for the ‘illegal slaughter of a deer 
by wild lynx’ — the former’s ‘marked’ ear 
being drawn by a Lapp from inside his shirt 
(where he carries his meat, cup and kindling 


tundra-moss) to prove ownership. The agent 
settled a dozen such problems before there came 
the final, startling question. It was this: 

‘Can the foreign man (the writer) arrange 
for a group of us to tour his country?’ 

It seemed these strange people knew all about 
the circus! Had they heard of Bertram Mills 
and Sanger, one wondered? Anyhow, I had 
been selected as a likely agent. 

The incongruous is always popping up in 
Lapland. For example, one day as I entered a 
Lapp school in a blizzard-lashed world 300 miles 
north of the Polar Circle, the children burst into 
‘Land of Hope and Glory’ ! News of my coming 
had flashed across the tundra ahead of me, and 
the Norwegian schoolmistress — a ravishing 
blonde — taught her class to half-sing, half-recite 
the tune parrot-like! 

This was a boarding-school. Children too 
small to leave ‘home’ stay behind to help with 
the work — the girls staying round the tent or 
'house, the boys ‘helping’ father with the dogs 
and herds — ^but the older ones are dropped off at 
the school when the pulkas swish down firom the 
Jjels in Autumn. 

Spring returns. Rivulets run across the rein- 
deers’ feet. Sunshine replaces the Aurora Borealis. 
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A typical Finmark landscape. A forest inspector with his 
reindeer and miniature sleigh is on his way to Bossekop, the 
Lapp "capital' 

Soon, ‘the fly’ which, laying eggs in the deers’ 
skin, kills thousands of animals, will be hum- 
ming, and forest and tundra will soften into one 
vast, almost impenetrable bog. Ihstinctively the 
herds turn towards the dry, cool places where 
there’s no ‘fly’. Once again Mr. and Mrs. Lapp 
root up their tents, load their pulkaSy and call at 
the school en route for the in the wake of 
surging herds. 

Summer has come. Winter saw the children 
learning to count, read a little, and perhaps 
write. But this is summer, and between playing 
‘wolves and reindeer’, they learn how to herd 
the deer and kill the bear and wolf. 

Watch the Lapp’s eyes narrow on mention 
of the word uarg — ^wolf! They kill his rein- 
deer, and he hates them as much as he loves 
his herd’s protectors — reindeer dogs, the scrufly- 
looking Lapp-spitz. 

The nomad treats his dogs as his equals. 
Many centuries ago (the Lapps tell you), in the 
days when man and dog shared a common 
tongue, the King of the wild dogs watched a 
Lapp trying to round up his herd. The nomad 
had only recently turned firom hunter to herds- 
man, and he was having difficulty with his 
reindeer. The dog was hungry. Couldn’t he 
and the man come to an agreement beneficial 
to both? 

‘If you make me three promises,’ said the 
dog, ‘I and my kind will look after your deer 


for ever. Promise to feed us when there’s food 
available, never to beat us when we’re tired, 
and to hang us when we’re too old to work for 
you.’ 

‘I promise,’ said the Lapp. The bargain has 
never been broken either by dog or man; and 
the nomads see nothing sacrilegious in taking 
the guardians of their herds to church with them. 
Women and children share pews on one side 
of the aisle; men sit on the other, while the dogs 
lounge at the back. Inevitably there are fights. 
Growls, snarls, and virile balls of ferocity leap 
at each other’s throats — ^whereupon prayers are 
suspended, while the worshippers quell the riot! 

‘More than once I’ve had to leave the pulpit 
to help separate fighting dogs,’ the Lutheran 
pastor of a Lapp church said to me. 

This same pastor told me one of the most 
poignant tales to come out of the Arctic in 
recent years. A tale demonstrating the simpHcity 
of the Lapp’s outlook, and the ferocity of the 
Arctic. 

‘One spring,’ said the pastor, ‘a young Lapp 
couple decided to marry. The girl had a dowry 
of reindeer; the boy had tents, dogs, pulkas and 
a herd. However, it was impossible to make 
the several-hundred- miles journey across the 
marshes to church, so the young couple decided 
to set up house and postpone the wedding until 
autumn froze the earth. All would have been 
well had wolves and ‘the fly’ not attacked the 
reindeer, and an epidemic not struck the settle- 
ment. Among those to die of influenza was the 
young man’s mother. Burying her beneath piles 
of stone as protection against wolves, he settled 
down until the epidemic passed. Starvation — 
when wolves dispersed the herds — followed. 
And before the young couple arrived at my 
church, with the groom-to-be’s dead mother 
strapped to a pulka, a baby arrived. So I had the 
unusual experience of marrying the young 
couple, baptising their child, and burying the old 
lady, all in one breath. Then I had to give them 
a wedding present of reindeer on which to 
found their future.* 

These are the people whose land has been the 
scene of bitter fighting from Narvik to Mur- 
mansk. I recall jonas-the-Wolfhunter’s descrip- 
tion of a tank. ‘A tank,* he said, ‘is a pulka 
which travels without reindeer.’ Asked to 
describe an aeroplane, a wise old man of the 
Kola tundra said: ‘A plane is a great bird, 
mightier than the white eagle, which goes 
“BRRRR” across the heavens.’ 

That was in 1939. Within a few months the 
nomads of the North saw many planes and 
tanks add to the difficulties of their life. 
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Summer night with alabaster goddesses 


HILDING LINNQVIST 


MODERN SWEDISH PAINTING 


J. P. HODIN 

One of the happiest developments in European 
art has been that of Sweden, which in the course 
of the last two decades has become a nation of 
painters. Painting is the leading Swedish art, both 
in achievement and in popularity. One must have 
experienced an afternoon in Stockholm when 
new exhibitions are being opened and people are 
streaming from one gallery to another in order 
to appreciate the extent of public interest in the 
visual arts, and in particular in paintmg. 

This has not come about spontaneously: behind 
so much enthusiasm there lies much devoted 
organising work, an educational urge, and a firm 
faith in the value and significance of art. Both the 
state and the municipalities encourage art; the 
various artists’ associations, the State League of 
Art, and the museums are all actively concerned 
in the organisation of exhibitions and lectures. 
Art is no longer the privilege of a thin stratum of 
coimoisseurs, but is part of the wealth of the 


whole nation, and those who buy modem 
pictures are not merely collectors and the intelli- 
gentsia, but the middle-classes and workers. 
Criticism is of a high standard and is given a good 
deal of space in newspapers and magazines. In the 
year of crisis, 1932, a group of artists resolved to 
take over the organisation of exhibitions and the 
publicising of their work themselves; in this way 
the dealers were to a large extent eliminated and 
direct contact established with the public. Big 
industrial firms have formed Art Associations, 
with whose help their factories and offices are pro- 
vided with works of art; caf^s and restaurants are 
decorated with good-quality pictures; architects 
work hand-in-hand with painters in the decora- 
tion of new buildings; and the Co-operative 
Societies are also extremely active in the 
patronage of art. 

This great development of modem Swed^ 
painting began in 1 885 with the revolt against the 
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Royal Academy of Art. It was a revolt against 
the academic style, against teaching by means of 
plaster casts from classical originals instead of 
from nature, against the conventionally dark 
style of painting in imitation of the Old Masters, 
against the ‘ gallery tone’ of the Diisseldorf School 
and its sentimentally idyllic or romantic-historical 
themes, and against the cult of Rome. The 
Opposition painters .discovered Paris as the fins 
ct origo of new art. At their head stood a painter of 
genius, Ernst Josephson, whose ambition was to 
create a new art that would be worthy to stand 
beside that of the Old Masters. However, the 
task he set himself was beyond his strength; his 
mind became deranged, and he finally lapsed into 
schizophrenia. Only in the last years of his life 
did he paint pictures that gave full rein to his 
passionate temperament. Only then, when he had 
escaped the tyraimy of the great whom he had 
taken as his models, was he able to let his imagina- 
tion run free, producing a large quantity of 
drawings of great power and originahty, which, 
like so much else, have left traces in the work of 
Picasso. At the same time he produced colour- 
sketches and od-pamtings on a large scale, among 
which the portrait of Ludwig Josephson, 1893, is 


the first example of expressionist portrait-painting 
in modem art. Ernst Josephson’s significance for 
the evolution of Swedish art lies in his revolu- 
tionary urge. Both by his striving for quality and 
by his expressiveness he has had a decisive influence 
on succeeding generations of painters. 

One of Josephson’s outstanding contemporaries 
was C. F. Hiil. His landscapes, reminiscent of 
Corot, are painted with admirable craftsmanship. 
Ho, too, became affected by a mental sickness, 
from the period of which date pastels and draw- 
ings of mythological inspiration, m a symbolist 
style, totally diflerent from those of Josephson 
and, in their expressiveness, related to the work of 
the Primitives and of Klee. 

It is an interesting fact that Swedish painting 
by-passed Impressionism. The next generation, 
which broke new ground in the study of form, 
began its work in Paris in 1909, and its two lead- 
ing painters, Isaac Griinewald and Sigrid Hjertdn, 
represent Fauvism a la Matisse. Sigrid Hjertdn, 
the best woman painter Sweden has so far pro- 
duced, evolved a poetic lyricism in colour which 
showed great sensibility. Griinewald’s painting 
tends more to the dramatic and his militant 
spirit is largely responsible for the growth of a 
wider international interest in the work of 
modem Swedish painters.“With Griinewald came 
the triumph of strong colour; his settings and 
costumes for the opera, Samson and Delilah, 
aroused violent discussion, but strengthened the 
artist’s position and the principles for which he 
stood; through the stage modem painting at- 
tained popularity. Now the Stockholm Opera 
could boast of a standard and a wealth of imagin- 
ation that rivalled the stage decors of Paris, and 
beside Griinewald, Bakst merely appears tamely 
academic. From Fauvism Griinewald’s painting 
developed, through a more plastic style, into 
something more classical and mature: restful 
composition, a rhythmic line, harmony, and a 
limited colour-range prevailed. In the treatment 
of the cold northern light he is a master. His 
work includes landscapes, flower studies, portraits, 
and abstract compositions, and he has solved 
many problems in the realm of mural painting, of 
which his most remarkable achievements are 
in the concert-house in Stockholm. A skilled 
aesthetician and teacher, he was for ten years 
professor at the Swedish Academy of Art, which 
has of recent years consistently taken avant-garde 
artists on to its teaching staff, and is now an art 
centre of the highest importance. 

Even though Sweden received its first impulse 
from Paris, at a certain point it called a halt and 
ceased to follow the Parisian movement. It be- 
came conscious of a character which was its own 
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Winter in Stockholm ISAAC grijnewalb 

and discovered and developed the traditions feeling for nature. The popular-traditional, 

consonant with that character. The Swedish instinctive note in the Swedish make-up sets 

painter is essentially lyrical and close to nature; itself against the formulae of rational-construc- 

there is nothing cosmopolitan about him, for tivist, analytically abstract, and surreal art. 

Stockholm, Sweden^s largest city, has a popula- Though a small surrealist group exists in Hahn- 

tion of only 600,000 inhabitants and, through its stad, it has no infliuence, and its members are 

contact with the sea, is deeply imbued with a more or less decorators and handicraftsrneatu The 
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Kmgsholmsstrand 


AXEL NILSSON 


Swede is deeply rooted in his home country, and 
therein we may see the second fundamental 
characteristic of modern Swedish art. The 
younger artists, successors of Griinewald, seeking 
for new forms of expression, found them not 
only in the old folk-art, the primitive wood- 
carvings in country churches, and in peasant 
painting, but also in the home industries, so 
highly developed in Sweden, which preserve a 
creative power long lost in most other countries. 
Swedish primitivism or naiVism is the strongest 
expression of this trend, and it has produced 
important and original works. The message 
inherent in Sweden’s most recent art is a recog- 
nition of that fundamentally mystic experience 
which is the only source from which art can send 
forth new, green branches. It contains a protest 
against the unproductive spirit, against every- 
thing unhealthy and frustrated, and against the 
fear from which so many modem painters suSer 
— of not being up to date if the latest art 
periodicals have not yet arrived from Paris. This 
tendency was increased by the years of isolation 
during the war, and the results are of great 
interest. A third basic factor, which makes the 
new Swedish painting what it is, is the concep- 
tion of art as the presentation of ideas. This 
touches on one of the weaknesses of modem 
painting. Only the idea and the form together 
can produce work as complete as that of the Old 
Masters; the ‘revolutionary’ attitude that makes 
an artist indifferent as to whether he paints a 
potato or a madonna is considered out of date 
in Sweden, where it is recognised that analysis 
and the process of creation itself are two distinct 
principles. 


MONUMENTAL ART 

Norwegian mural painting set the example for 
the new Swedish monumental art. The setting up 
of the State Art Council in 193 7 was an important 
step. It meant that the state agreed to subsidise 
the decoration of new public buildings by artists 
of the first rank. Thus was guaranteed the state’s 
active interest in art, which had remained without 
a patron during the epoch of the industrial bour- 
geoisie, after the Church and the nobility had 
abandoned this function. 

Commissions for each work are now allotted 
by means of public competition, so that coundess 
oil-paintings, frescoes, mosaics and tapestries, 
statuary and carvings, as well as ceramics and 
other works of craftsmanship, are being created, 
giving art a new place in public life. Figure 
painting in Sweden had given way increasingly 
to landscape and still life, but now commissions 
for murals have aroused the painters’ interest m 
the human figure once more. Nor is monumental 
art in Sweden exclusively concerned with the 
decorative; it has a conscious impulse towards 
expressing the artist’s relation to society, to 
religious questions, and to labour. The mural 
paintings reproduce the intellectual, social and 
artistic background of this epoch in Sweden’s 
history. Collaboration between architect, painter 
and sculptor produces corporate works such as 
the new crematorium in the forest cemetery 
near Stockholm, one of the most important 
architectural achievements of our time. 

Among the most successful of contemporary 
Swedish mural painters is Sven Erixson. He first 
followed the naivist tendency which was intro- 
duced by Hilding Linnqvist and Eric Hallstrom 
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and which strove, before the first world war, to 
combine the originality of a child’s vision with an 
intimate quality of feeling. At that same time a 
strong social impulse was becoming noticeable. 
Many of the painters came from the poorer section 
of the community and looked to the city outsbits 
for their subject-matter— the docks, factory dis- 
tricts and allotments. Sven Erixson hnked up 
with these movements. With a good colour-sense 
and a deep feeling for atmosphere, he painted his 
childhood landscape, with delicate houses and 
hedges— an original Swedish Utrillo. Later he 
combined his primitivism with a dynamic 
expressionism somewhat reminiscent of Kokosch- 
ka, and soon became the leading painter of his 
generation in Stockholm. Besides a fresco in the 
new crematorium, he has produced designs for 
the tapestries in the concert-house in Goteborg 
and a mural painting for the school in Olofslund. 
Erixson’s talent is full of vitality, showmg a strong 
kinship with primitive folk painting. 

A great deal has been heard recently of Ragnar 
Sandberg, leader of the Goteborg School and one 
of Sweden’s most original painters. The west 
coast, with its soft light and wdde landscapes, has 
its art centre in Goteborg which, as Sweden’s 
second city, competes with Stockholm. Ragnar 
Sandberg is today the most important of diese 
west coast landscape painters. His sophisticated 
art shows the influence of Bonnard both in form 
and in colour, but it is essentially personal and 
original. The charm of Sandberg’s pictures arises 
flrom his fascinating use of objects for decorative 
purposes. The entire surface of the picture has 
the effect of a pattern of lines and colours in 
which, nevertheless, the objects remain recog- 
nisable and nothing is mere impression, mere 
chance. Strictly buflt up as it is, according to its 
own laws, his painting has the appeal of vdt, 
ease and freedom. His colour is subtle, with a 
beautiful use of Eght and shade; a striking and 
characteristic bright blue frequently occurs in 
his compositions which may well have its factual 
origin in the colour of Goteborg trams. His 
figures have a certain symboHc quality and 
naivism which, however, in its lack of robustness, 
differs considerably from Erixson’s. 

‘Culture is everywhere or it is nowhere: the 
whole people has it, or nobody has it. A small 
ailtured SUte in an otherwise barbarous country 
is probably an elite which has absorbed some 
foreign ciflture. If culture is to flourish in the 
metropolis, it must flourish in every village.’ 
These words of T. S. Eliot may very well be 
applied to the artistic culture of Sweden, because 
in Sweden, whether in the soHtary north or 



Morning in Lisbon sven erixson 

(cf. Picasso's ‘ Woman in a Fish Hat ’) 


in the smallest village of the south and centre, 
one can come upon ‘nameless’ artists, working 
lovingly and disinterestedly, who will perhaps 
one day find their way to the capital of their 
province or even to Stockholm or Goteborg. 
There is living art and a living culture in Sweden, 
instead of a mere slavish dependence on French 
styles. The great silent Nature of the north, with 
its white nights in the late spring, its whirl of 
colour in the autumn, the violent green of the 
brief summer, and the long snowy winter, 
nourishes creative feeling and fosters the growth 
of art in this country of peace. 
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OSCAR WILDE AS EDITOR 


HORACE WYNDHAM 

In the Jubilee Year of 1887 the financial position 
of Oscar Wilde was becoming somewhat 
straitened. His lecture tour in the provinces had 
ended abruptly; there was only a small demand 
for his poems; his one play, Few, had proved a 
‘flop’; editors were not exactly clamouring for 
his essays; and the publishing world was unre- 
sponsive to his suggestions for books. As he 
was living considerably .beyond his means, he 
was often hard put to it for ready cash. 

It was at this juncture that he had an imex- 
pected stroke of luck. Sir Wemyss Reid, the 
manager of an important pubHshing firm, was 
on the point of launching a new shilling monthly 
magazine, to be called The Womans World. As 
an editor was required, he approached Oscar 
Wilde and offered him the position. 

‘I know nothing about editing,’ was the 
response, ‘except that editors seldom see eye to 
eye with me.’ 

‘Your inexperience doesn’t matter,’ returned 
Sir Wemyss. ‘It’s an advantage. You’ll come to 
the job with fresh ideas. That’s what we want,’ 

The salary offered was only six guineas a week, 
a rate at which the present-day cub reporter 
would turn up his nose indignandy. Oscar 
Wilde, however, jumped at it. After all, he 
reflected, six guineas a week was a lot better 
than no guineas a week. It would at least keep 
him in cigarettes and fresh carnations for his 
buttonhole. Further, he felt it would be a 
pleasant change to sit in judgment on other 
people’s efforts, instead of having his own blue 
pencilled and ‘returned with thanks’. 

On hearing who was to be at the helm of the 
new venture, Fleet Street registered mild wonder, 
mingled with patronage and obscure remarks 
about ‘the Wild(e) touch’; and the Pall Mall 
Gazette, always anxious to solve a problem, 
suggested that the reason for the choice ‘is 
perhaps to furnish us "with a fresh sensation.* 

According to an oflicial pronouncement. The 
Woman's World was to serve as ‘an organ 
through which women of culture could express 
their views.’ To this end the editor made an 
effort to secure a contribution from Sarah 
Bernhardt. She, however, was not responsive. 
‘Much too busy to think of it,’ she declared. 

But Oscar had better luck elsewhere. He wrote 
to Lady Currie and invited her to send him a 
paper on vegetarianism. ‘This,’ he said, ‘in your 
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hands would make a capital article. . . . Brussels 
sprouts seem to make people bloodthirsty, and 
those who live on lentils and artichokes are 
always calling for the gore of the aristocracy.’ 
Although it was supphed, the contribution did 
not appear, and a poem was accepted in its place. 

A characteristic of Oscar Wilde was a weak- 
ness for a ‘title’. Even an ‘Honourable’ was 
better than none. ‘Her Ladyship* was a sure 
passport to editorial acceptance. Hence the list 
of recruits assembled under his banner was 
largely extracted from those figuring in the 
Peerage and Baronetage. Among them were the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, the Countess of 
Portsmouth, Lady Lindsay, Lady Magnus, 
Lady Marjorie Majendie, and Lady Dorothy 
Newll. Royalty, too, for the Queen of Rou- 
mania and Princess Christian were also drawn 
into the fold. 

When the supply of coronets was exhausted, 
commoners filled the gaps; and niches were 
found for Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
Mrs. Jeune, Marie CoreUi, and OHve Schreiner. 

But The Womans World was not an exclu- 
sively feminine preserve. Contributions firom 
men were occasionally admitted to its columns, 
and figuring in them firom time to time were 
Oscar Browning, W. L. Courtney, and Arthur 
Symons, as well as the clerical expert on ‘How 
to be Happy though Married’. 

The honorarium offered contributon was 
twenty shillings a page. Since, however, the 
pages were a large quarto, this scale did not 
work out quite as Hberally as it sounded. Still, 
the ladies were contented enough. Most of them 
were as pleased as Punch at the opportunity of 
getting into print at all, and regarded this m 
itself as sufficient guerdon. 

The second number, which appeared in 
December 1887, had an article by the Countess 
of Meath, and a portrait of ‘The Princess of 
Wales in her Academic Robes as a Doctor of 
Music*. Other lures were a poem by Lady Wilde, 
and contributions by Lady Ferguson and Lady 
Constance Howard. With the literary out- 
pourings of a countess, the wives of a baronet 
and a knight, and the daughter of an earl obtain- 
able for a mere shilling, who, as the editor 
demanded, could reasonably expect more at 
such a cut price? Yet more was offered, since 
the Countess of Shrewsbury and Lady Magnus* 



each had something to say in the foEowing 
number. It was not, however, anything of 
importance. 

Another contents hst included ‘A Note on 
some Poets, by the Editor*. In it was a pat on the 
back for W. B. Yeats, whose first volume of 
verse was pronounced to be ‘full of promise*. 
The same feature also dealt with William Sharpe 
and W. E. Henley. 

‘I have,* wrote Oscar to a correspondent, ‘just 
finished a review of Henley’s poems for my own 
magazine. When it appears, he wiU roar like the 
Bull of Bashan, though I think it very comph- 
mentary.* As, however, the collection was 
described as ‘inspired jottings’, it is improbable 
that Henley would have been pleased. 

The newcomer on the bookstalls attracted 
favourable notices in The Times and the Athenceum 
and other critics followed suit. ''The Womans 
World, edited by Mr. Oscar Wilde,’ declared 
the voice of Printing tiouse Square, ‘has taken 
a high place among the illustrated magazines. 
Written by women, for women, and about 
women, and striking out on an origiaal line, it has 
merited the success it has obtained.* The con- 
sidered opinion of a second authority ran: ‘The 
editor has secured the active co-operation of 
many ladies eminent for their rank or talent. 
The magazine is very handsome, very interesting, 
and full of promise.’ 

But all the pufiing of friendly critics and well- 
wishers could not keep The Womans World 
long in this one. With the passage of each month 
the circulation dropped steadily; and the ever- 
increasing stacks of ‘returns’ mounted up to 
proportions that filled the managing director 
with gloom. 

‘The magazine is losing money,’ he an- 
nounced- ‘Sales are falling off. How do you 
account for it, Mr. Wilde?* 

‘I can’t account for it,* was the response. 
T am credibly informed that The Womans 
World is read by all the leading ladies’ maids 
and most of the best buders. Also it is to be 
found in nearly every dentist’s reception room.’ 

‘That doesn’t help us much. We’re making a 
loss instead of a profit. What do you suggest?* 

‘Perfecdy simple. Sell more copies.* 

But this was easier said than done. More copies 
could not be sold without more purchasers for 
them. Although the fact had not been grasped, 
the real trouble was that the wrong editor had 
been appointed. Once the novelty of his position 
had worn off, Oscar grew tired of the magazine 
and his own contributions ceased in the summer 
of 1889. W. B. Yeats says that he started by 
turning up at the office three days a week for a 



OSCAR WILDE in iSSj, the height of his * cesthetk' period, 
when he became editor of The Woman’s World 


couple of hours, and, after an interval, reduced 
his attendance to two days a week, stopping 
there for one hour. 

‘You leave very early, Mr. Wilde,’ once 
protested the manager, registering disapproval. 

‘Ah, but then I always arrive so late,’ returned 
Oscar. ‘That makes things even.’ 

Another of his practices to upset his employers 
was to ignore letters of protest from them. Their 
remonstrances fell on deaf ears. ‘I have known 
men,* he told Henley, who worked in the same 
office, ‘come to London full of bright promise, 
and then seen them become complete wrecks 
through their absurd habit of answering letters.* 

This unbusiness-like attitude could only have 
one result. The Womans World struggled on for 
a few more numbers and then abandoned the 
effort, expiring in October 1890. 

‘Defective circulation,* was the firm’s diagnosis. 

‘Good riddance of bad rubbish,* was Oscar’s. 
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THEATRE’S 
MISSING LINK 

VIVIAN MILROy 

The theatre is a living organism. Living implies 
changing and developmg. The theatre is a devel- 
oping organism. On a long-term view, the 
theatre would seem to be a healthy organism. 
Therefore, on a long-term view, such develop- 
ments and changes as do take place are likely 
to be necessary and right changes. 

One of the most recent changes, and possibly 
one of the most important, has been the trans- 
ference of power from the actor to the producer. 
And, in spite of a gallant rearguard action by 
Mr. James Agate, the general impression does 
seem to be that this is a healthy and right develop- 
ment. Theatrical evolution demands that the 
master-actor and stage-manager should give way 
to the good average actor and the master- 
producer. Evolution being notoriously slow in 
working, the theatre today seems to be stranded 
between intention and realisation. The master- 
actor and stage-manager has given way to the 
good average actor and the incompetent pro- 
ducer. The shoddy and pedestrian staging of 
many plays today can be little better than the 
worst exhibitions of the Victorian actor-manager. 

This may be partly explained by the fact mat 
production is still often in the hands of the actor. 
And now that we are not dazzled by the brilliance 
of the master-actor’s performance, we are able to 
see very clearly the faults and weaknesses of the 
average actor-producer. They are due almost 
entirely to the personality of the average actor. 
The average actor has a heart of gold; he is 
tolerant, a good mixer, with a lively intelligence 
and a ready wit. But he is nearly always entirely 
lacking in two qualities which are essential to 
the producer— intellectual grasp and intellectual 
detachment. 

The producer’s position in the theatre is often 
vague and uncertain. Too often he is merely the 
casting director, or the man in charge of re- 
hearsals, or the stage-manager, or the prompter. 
The ideal producer must be the ultimate power 
in the theatre. He must be not only a major 
craftsman, but also an artist: an artist who v^ 
achieve definite planned results with definite 
planned materials. 

A play — use the word as meaning the finished 
performance as seen by an audience, not just the 
manuscript — ^is a highly complicated thought- 
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LAURENCE OLIVIER, leader of the new Old Vic Company, 
arrives back in England with his wife vivien leigh after 
his highly successful New York season 


process. The end of aU theatrical effort is the 
sequence and sum-total of emotions engendered 
in an audience by the visual influences of actors, 
movements, scenery and lighting; the auditory 
influences of words, music and sound ejflects; and 
the intellectual influences of simulated emotions, 
situations, and ideas. The art of the producer lies 
in the effective combination of these multifarious 
and unrelated media. From these variable and 
often intangible factors, the producer must 
achieve a consistent and effective entity which vdll 
evoke the apposite reactions firom the audience. 

I have used the word "effective’ twice in the 
last two sentences. The clou of the mystery lies 
in that. Any theatrical effort which is not effective 
to the audience, which does not affect the audience, 
is completely useless! It is this essential partici- 
pation of the audience in the play which makes 



the art of the theatre different from every other 
art. Painter, musician or sculptor can totally 
dissociate themselves from their public. Their 
work can be finished according to their own 
ideas and intentions. The approval or disapproval, 
understandmg or misunderstandmg of the pubhc 
can be completely discounted. Not so with the 
producer. During the whole time a play is in 
process of production the producer must be 
anticipating and assessing the probable reactions 
of the audience, and he must be using this probable 
reaction as an additional thread in the fabric 
which he is weaving with his playscript, actors 
and stage machinery. 

The ideal producer must be able to see the play 
as a single composite entity, at a time when the 
component parts of it are chaotically unco- 
ordinated and undeveloped. More than this: he 
must be able to see the play as a single composite 
entity, before ever a single rehearsal has taken 
place — merely from an applied and meticulous 
study of the playscript. For this is needed not 
only essential intellectual grasp and detachment, 
but also a thorough technical knowledge. The 
producer must be a master craftsman. He must 
know about the technique of acting, the limi- 
tations and possibilities of expression through 
voice and movement, the mechanics of the stage 
and the construction of scenery, the theories of 
light and colour mixing, the operation of the 
lighting units, the technique of dialogue and 



ROBERT nONAT OS Captain Skotover in Heart- 

break House. He also has done good work as a producer 



JOHN GIELGUD is one of our most outstanding actor- 
producers 


dramatic situation, the use of make-up, the 
principles of costume and ‘set’ design. This is 
not to say that the producer must himself set the 
lights and design the costumes, any more than 
that he must act the play. But a thorough practical 
knowledge of everything to do with the stage is 
essential, if the producer is going to be able to 
plot out the course and pattern of the play, and 
if he is going to bring it to effective Hfe under 
his hands. 

Meanwhile, the theatre is slumbering in the 
evolutionary doldrums. The time will no doubt 
come when play-production will be treated as a 
serious and demanding art; when the public will 
assess the value of a play, not by the personalities 
and foibles of the leading actors, but by the 
worth and reputation of the dramatist who wrote 
it, and the producer who brought it to Hfe. But 
let us remember that the evolution of the theatre 
is no exterior force, but is a part of the theatre 
itself, and depends upon the hopes and efforts 
of us who work in and love the ^eatre. And let 
us not be too complacent towards those good- 
natured cretins who, calling themselves producers, 
spend their time letting the actors have their 
heads, and playing golf with the manager. 
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DERVISH SURVIVORS IN TURKEY 


JONATHAN CURLING 

I HAD an appointment with Daneesh bey for 
mid-day on me terrace of the Park Oteli at Istan- 
bul. As he was a fnend of a friend in Syria, it was 
our first meeting. Although I could hardly 
expect somebody in flowing robes, I was some- 
how not prepared for a dervish to be dressed in a 
neat pin-stripe blue flannel suit, with a pearl- 
headed pin in a rather extravagantly patterned 
tie. He came in promptly at twelve, at the heels 
of Michel, the head waiter, and accepted a 
cocktail while we exchanged news of our mutual 
acquaintance. 

When rising to greet Daneesh bey, I bowed in 
the Eastern fashion, saying *Merhaba\ and keeping 
my right hand over my heart, but with the third 
and little finger closed together, the thumb and 
other two fingers open. The dervish’s small eyes 
twinkled understandingly behind his thick- 
lensed, hom-rimmed glasses, and as I made a 
gesture of stroking my chin, he burst out 
laughing and said in American, ‘Say, Mr. 
Curling, I see you know something already about 
the Bektashis.’ 

^Evetf nazarim — ^yes, my glance,* I replied, 
using the term that the Bektashi order of der- 
vishes employed in familiar intercourse. 

‘Well, here’s how,’ Daneesh bey wished, 
holding up his orange juice and vodka. ‘But, 
remember, there are no dervishes in Turkey.’ 

By Law No. 677 of the Grand National 
Assembly, the Republic of Turkey had abolished 
all dervish orders on 20 November 1925. Their 
tekkeSf or meeting-places, had been closed; their 
titles and functions forbidden; their pictures and 
ritualistic emblems impoxinded for the use of the 
Ethnographical Museum ‘in Ankara. So, over- 
night, they had been changed from an influential 
group of semi-secret societies into antiquarian 
curiosities-^or had they? I recollected how 
Sultan Mahmoud II had tried to stamp out the 
Bektashis, when he massacred the Janissaries in 
1826, but an English traveller, Charles Mac- 
Farlane, had found the order thriving — especially 
at Bursa — ^when he visited Turkey in 1847. 

I observed with pleasure that, as we sat down 
to luncheon, Daneesh bey turned his soup-spoon 
face downwards on the table, and shuddered when 
Michel suggested civet de lihre as the dish of the 
day. Bektashis regard hares — ^and bears — ^with 
horror (though the origin of their dislike is 
shrouded in superstition): the bear may not even 
be mentioned by name, but is called dagharlardaki 


— ‘that which dwells in the mountains.’ As for 
the spoon-turning, it is supposed ‘to cover its 
fate’— whatever that may mean. 

Not to embarrass Daneesh bey (naturally, this 
is not his real name), I spoke of dervishes as though, 
in Turkey at least, they were a thing of the past. 
‘I have read,’ I said, ‘that early in this century, at 
least sixty per cent of the population of Istanbul 
secretly adhered to dervish orders. ’ 

‘And far more than that, I guess, in Anatolia 
and country districts,’ said Daneesh bey. ‘Al- 
though there are only about one hundred and 
twenty thousand recognised and permitted 
Bektashis in Albania today, there were that 
number in this city alone twenty years ago, and 
seven million at the least in Asian Turkey. Have 
you visited the Mevlevi’s tekkei* he asked 
abruptly. ‘Then we’U go there after luncheon — 
it’s a stone’s throw from the TuneV 

The Tunel is Istanbul’s two-station cable-hauled 
underground railway, which saves the traveller 
the trouble of climbing Galata Hill from the 
commercial environs of the Golden Horn to the 
main shopping centre, Beyoglu. 

Over our pilciff (fried rice with tmy nuts and 
dried grapes in it), Daneesh bey recapitulated the 
origin and purpose of the three great dervish 
orders in Turkey and the Near East. ‘You know, 
I expect,’ he said, ‘that Mahometans are broadly 
divided into two persuasions — the Sunni, or 
orthodox followers of the Prophet, and the 
Shi’ites, or unorthodox, who allow themselves 
to speculate about their beliefs. The Shi’ites 
ostensibly shock the Sunni considerably by what 
they call their marifa — “experimental wisdom”, I 
suppose you might translate it. Now, as I reckon 
you know, before the disestablishment of Islam 
in this country, Turkey was ostensibly Sunni. 
But as we were just saying, the greater number 
of apparently orthodox Sunni were really 
members of Shi’ite sects — even the imams or 
priests themselves.’ 

‘Was this justifiable — firom the point of view 
of their faith, I mean, Daneesh bey ?’ 

‘The Orient has a genius for compromise. The 
term takiye, which might be roughly rendered as 
“rightful dissimulation”, was introduced by our 
theologians. This made it quite all right for you 
to say your creed at the Mosque on Fridays and 
then go off to the local tekke on other days to 
indulge in the mystical rites of your order.* 

Daneesh bey interrupted himself to ask Michel 
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The Whirling Dervishes in action 


for tavuk goghusu — ‘hen’s breast*, a favourite 
Turkish sweet made from boiled chicken crushed 
and pounded to the consistency of ground rice, 
with cream and sugar. 

‘The chief Shi’ites of Turkey,’ he continued, 
‘were the three famous ^ dervish orders — the 
Mevlevi, or Whirling Dervishes; the Rufai, or 
Howling Dervishes; the Bektashi—whom you 
might call the People’s Dervishes. They don’t— 
or didn’t — ^rotate or scream or do anything odd. 
I’d have you know. There were other minor 
dervish sects, like the Nakshibendis, the Sadis, 
Halvetis, and Kadiris — ^few in number and 
confused in doctrine.’ 

I asked Daneesh bey the difference between the 
three main orders. He paused for a moment, then 
said, ‘Well, first the similarity: you can call 
dervishes the monks of Mahometanism. A man or 
woman becomes a dervish because he or she can- 
not accept the orthodox worship — namaz — ^as 
sufficient homage to God. It is inadequate, and 
so a mystical approach to the deity is sought.’ 

‘Just one thing,’ I had to interpose. ‘You said 
woman ’ 

‘Women are received, equally with men, into 
the Bektashi order. On that account— and 
because we — that is, the Bektashis — also do not 
uphold the Sunni ban on wine, the sect has 
thoroughly scandalised orthodox Mahometans. 
And there is another reason for this, I guess. You 
were wanting to know the difierences between 
the three orders of dervishes. The Mevlevi and 


the Rufai welcomed Giaours — unbehevers — to 
their services, which became public entertain- 
ments for tourists. The Bektashis, on the contrary, 
admitted no one — ^not even Mahometans— to 
their tekke. So, in consequence, my dear sir, 
they were accused of baby-eating, unnatural vice, 
and what have you . . . rather like those poor early 
Christians of yours who held their services in the 
catacombs. No, simply a cofiee, please. No 
liqueur.’ 

At the end of luncheon, Daneesh bey— to my 
rehef — proposed that we should w^ down 
Istiklal Caddesi (or ‘Independence Street’) to the 
former meeting-place of me Mevlevi. On the way, 

I learned a great deal more about dervishes. The 
Whirling and Howling varieties, for example, 
had attracted aristocratic and urban followings, 
‘because,’ as Daneesh bey explained, with rather 
heavy irony, ‘they prayed, fasted, and thought a 
great ded in addition to whirling and howling.’ 
The Bektashis, however, appealed to the masses, 
and especially to the country people. In the six- 
teenth century, up to their final disbandment by 
Mahmoud II, the Janissaries — the Sultan’s turbu- 
lent foreign soldiery — took Bektashis with them 
to the wars as their chaplains, and even used 
Bektashi phraseology as their passwords and on 
documents like their commissions and discharges. 

‘Nevertheless,’ confessed Daneesh hey, ‘I must 
admit that both the Bektashi and the RufH sects 
owe a great deal to Mevkna Cekleddin Rumi, 
riie Pir — ^you might say, the patron saint — of the 
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Mevlevis. It was his mystical poem in Persian, 
the Mesnevi, which largely inspired all three orders 
of dervishes. That was way back in the thirteenth 
century. The court Hfe of our Sultans, as I guess 
you know, centred round Persian and Arabic 
art and etiquette — so did the ritual and dogma of 
the Rufai and Mevlevi fraternities. But the 
Bektashi was a nationalist — he cut out all the 
foreign fiddle-faddle; in his traditions and super- 
stitions he is unforgettably — ^yes, sir — and un- 
forgivably — ^Turkish. But here we are.’ 

My dervish steered me skilfully through the 
throng trying to board an already overflowing 
tram outside the upper Tunel station. We crossed 
a courtyard flanked on the right by a most modern 
Karakol (‘Black Arm’ — i.e., police headquarters), 
on the left by a group of typical Turkish tombs, 
tall stones suSrmo unted by marble turbans, behind 
an elaborately carved metal griUe. In front of us 
was a nondescript wooden building, which I had 
often noticed, but taken for a warehouse. Daneesh 
bey pushed open the door (ignoring the yasak — 
or ‘entrance forbidden’ — painted on the lintel), 
and with a pohte 'Buyurun (sometliing Hke 
‘After you’) ushered me into the tekke of the 
Whirling Dervishes. 

It was exactly as pictured in old prints I had 
seen: a hexagonal ‘dance-floor’ surrounded by a 
balustrade, outside which the ordinary spectators 
had been accommodated — and above, another 
balustrade, supported by six rococo wooden 
columns, part of which was screened off for the 
use of women. 

Here, every Tuesday and Friday, the Mevlevis 
had whirled, for the entertainment of unbehevers 
— and their own edification. The Head Mevlevi, 
dressed m green (the colour of the Prophet) had 
taken his place before the tnihrab, a kind of altar; 
then twenty-four dervishes had filed in, two by 
two, hand in hand, each pair making a low 
obeisance to their chief They wore the tadj — a 
felt cap, which one observer irreverently com- 
pared with an inverted flower-pot — and short 
jackets over full, immense ‘ballet skirts’, with 
tight, ankle-length trousers beneath them. The 
service began with a great deal of prayer and 
prostration. Theophile Gautier, watching them 
in 1851, remarked drily: ‘These alternations of 
elevation and abasement remind one of fowls, 
who plunge their beaks eagerly to the ground, 
and raise them again as rapidly after seizing the 
grain or worm they sought.’ An orchestra of 
flutes and drums played sofdy an insidious, 
repetitive tune which gained in volume and speed 
as the dervishes began to whirl. With arms 
extended, the palm of the right hand and the 
knuckles of the left turned upwards, they spim 
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like tops — their ample, pleated white skirts 
billowing out around them, as one admirer 
described it, ‘like the chaHce of some vast lily 
inverted. ’ Each Mevlevi continued rotating until 
exhausted, with an even, effortless movement. 
Gautier, watching them, asked himself what they 
could see in their trance — ‘Their fixed gaze was 
fastened doubtless on the splendours of the tlirone 
of Allah — their smiling hps were surely tasting 
the perfumed kisses of the many-coloured houris 
of that sensual heaven.’ Mr. Albert Smith, who 
also visited the tekke in 1851, was less romantic: 
‘Their precision would have done honour to a 
party of pantomimists — there was something 
inexpressibly sly and offensive in the appearance 
of these men, and the desire one felt to hit them 
hard in the face became uncomfortably dominant.’ 

‘It’s a pity we cannot now go across the water 
to the meeting-place of the Rufai,’ Daneesh bey 
sighed, ‘but it exists no longer.’ 

I had to admit that the Howling Dervishes at 
Uskudar had never intrigued me as much as the 
Mevlevis. Most writers of travel books had been 
disgusted by then: performance. When they had 
worked themselves up into what one eighteenth- 
century author called a ‘foetid phrenzy’, shouting 
invocations to Allah, they seized spikes, chains 
and skewers — Changing ready on the walls of the 
tekke — to pierce, scourge and lacerate themselves 
into more pious zeal. ‘I could not exactly under- 
stand,’ the same Mr. Smith said to himself, ‘what 
induced these men to make such fools of them- 
selves. Certainly it was not for money, for none 
was solicited— nor could it have been for rehgious 
motives, for, to all appearances, a greater set of 
scamps had seldom been collected together.* 

‘Next time we meet,’ Daneesh bey suggested, 
as we shook hands, ‘why not let me have you 
come to the site of a Bektashi tekke 

‘AtBebekj’ 

‘Ah, then you have gotten around a bit. Isn’t 
it a peach of a site ? The hill above the American 
College (where I took my diploma) with .the 
cutest view of the Bosphorus.’ 

‘Now, will you tell me this, Daneesh bey,* I 
demanded boldly. ‘What is the famous Bektashi 
sirri — the Bektashi secret?’ 

‘Simply this, young man. In the age of the 
harem, when the Sunni Moslem said a woman 
had no soul (as he still does today throughout the 
East), women were admitted on an equal footing 
with men to Bektashi meetings. Bektashis drank 
wine. In their private meetings all social dis- 
tinctions were ignored. Now in Turkey we have 
gotten around to that way of freedom without 
the need of being Bektashis. Dervishes, like 
doyleys, are out of date, sir.’ 
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THE GENESIS OF THE DEMOCRAT'S 
CONVERSION 

Many persons in this country, some of whom 
ought to have been better mformed— as for 
instance the Spectator, which talks about Mr. 
Bryan’s metaphor about the cross of gold as 
if the Populist and silver party had never dis- 
covered their martyrdom before Mr. Bryan’s 
speech— seem to regard this sudden ebulhtion 
of democratic discontent as a bolt from the blue. 
As a matter of fact, as any one might have seen 
who took the trouble to follow the movement 
which culminated in Coxey’s abortive match 
on Washington, the whole of the West has 
long been seething, with discontent. The great 
strike against Pullman, which brought Governor 
Altgeld into sharp opposition to the Federal 
authorities, was the direct precursor of the 
nomination of Mr. Bryan for the Presidency. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION 

The most gratifying item of progress that has 
to be noted in the course of last month is the 
advance made towards the establishment of an 
agreement between Great Britain and the 
United States on the subject of a permanent 
Court of Arbitration. As the Bishop of Durham 
wrote me on the 20th ult., ‘The progress of the 
cause has been wonderful, great beyond my most 
sanguine hope, and we shall reach, I believe, 
some definite result. If England and America 
are agreed, the peace of the world is practically 
secured.^ 

THE SOCIALIST CONGRESS 

Difficult, almost impossible as it seems to 
be to induce the English-speaking communities 
to unite for the defence of their own interests and 
the promotion of their own trade, that task is 
as nothing to the miracle for which the earnest 
and enthusiastic Socialists who met in London 
during the last month have been clamouring. 
The International Congress of Trade Unionists 
and Socialists met at the Queen’s Hall for the pur- 
pose of discussing the bestmethods of inaugurating 
the Millennium on Socialist lines. As might be ex- 
pected, the proceedings were neither as quiet nor as 
orderly as a Quakers’ meeting. Several free fights 
were fought over the question of aedentials 
and the position of the Anarchists’ delegates. 
When it came to the passing of resolutions, the 


British representatives were frequently out- 
voted. This was especially the case in regard to 
the agrarian question. The British minoriU" 
proposed three appro.viraately practical resolu- 
tions, one of winch was that an elementar}’ 
knowledge of agriculture should be taught in all 
public schools, and that there should be univer- 
sally established an efficient system of technical 
education m agriculture. This was rejected. A 
warm debate took place ‘as to whether the 
Labour part)* should act mdependently of all 
pohtical parties,’ Ultimately the doctrine ot 
independent action was approved of by a large 
majority. It is easy to exaggerate the significance 
of the disorder which takes place in such gather- 
ings. This is but as the dust m the balance 
compared with the getting men of all nation- 
alities to come together to discuss as brethren 
the steps which they think should be taken 
towards ‘that far off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves.’ 

THE POWERS AND CRETE 

The Cretan insurrection refuses to die down, 
and the Powers are said to be in consultation 
for the establishment of a naval cordon around 
the revolted island. Rumours are rife as to a 
change in the attitude of Russia, which is hoped 
for, and which may not be unreasonably expected 
owing to the ties that unite the Russian and 
British ruling families. It is very curious to note 
the disinclination of many EngHsh men to take 
any action in Crete, on the ground that we are 
so suspected by foreign Powers. But this is the 
very argument that was brought forward by 
Russia to justify her inaction in Armenia. 



Uncle Sam's croum of thorns 
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CONTRASTS & COMPARISONS 


NUMBER SEVEN 


THE SELF-PORTRAIT, 


REMBRANDT VAN RYN 
( 1606 - 1669 ) 

Self-Portrdit 


{By courtesy of the National Gattery) 



Rembrandt Van Ryn, the greatest masterof 
the Dutch School and one of the supreme artists 
of the world, was a painter to whom the resigna- 
tion and serenity of old age pre-eminently 
appealed. But whether this may be thought to be 
due to the precarious nature of his own experience 
or not, it would certainly be difficult to conceive 
of an art in wliich old people, both men and 
women, were more beautifully or more sympa- 
thetically portrayed. In this rendering of himself, 
on the other hand, which is one of the most pro- 
foundly moving of the many self-portraits he 
executed at different times of his life, there is also 
a certain feeling of anguish which gives him the 
appearance of being an old man, though he was 
only about fifty-five years of age at the time 
that it was painted. This effect, however, is 
perhaps hardly surprising when one considers 
the troubles by wiuch he had been beset — ^the 


death of Saskia whom he had married during 
his first years of brilHant and triumphant suc- 
cess in Amsterdam; the loss of all his children, 
save Titus; the financial difficulties he en- 
coimtered which ended in bankruptcy and in 
the sale of all that he possessed; and finally 
the neglect into which he fell when public 
taste turned from the sublimity of an art of 
which it had grown weary, to the lesser accom- 
plishments of his successors to which it was 
more attuned. Yet despite the deprivations he 
suffered as a man, his genius as a painter re- 
mained, and to the end of his Hfe he continued 
to work in his accustomed manner, building 
up his portraits by a use of light and shade in 
such a way that the whole character and quahty 
of his sitter is revealed as he emerges into the 
light from the golden brown shadows of the 
background. 
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BETWEEN OLD & NEW MASTERS 


A STUDY IN EMOTION E. H. RAMSDEN 


GEORGES ROUAULT 
(b. 1871) 

Self-Portrait 



When Georges Rouault was bom in Paris 
during the bombardment of 1871, the first words 
uttered by his grandfather were these: ‘Perhaps 
he will be a painter/ But prophetic though they 
were, the old man could scarcely have hoped, and 
still less could have foreseen, that his grandson 
would become not only a master in the great 
tradition, but probably the last and the only 
essentially religious painter of his generation. It 
is not, however, exclusively in the painting of 
religious subjects that Rouault has excelled, since 
he has been at least as successful in his handling 
of those themes which Toulouse-Lautrec made 
pre-eminently his own; though it is that quality 
of feeling implicit in both, in which bitterness 
and compassion are mingled, which makes 
him less sympathetic in his treatment of the 
prostitute and the clown. This emotional power 
which amounts at times almost to violence (a 


violence which is increased by his use of a 
‘leaded^ line which he acquired through his 
apprenticeship to a painter of stained glass) is 
clearly marked in this self-portrait executed 
when he, too, was fifty-five years of age. Moving 
in its passionate intensity, the work is expressive 
of the painter’s whole outlook upon life, an out- 
look consequent upon the experiences of his 
early manhood when, as he himself has said, he 
came to learn the meaning of Cezanne’s words, 
‘CW affray ante la vie\ It is understandable, 
therefore, that for him, as for Rembrandt, his art 
should have provided the one compensation for 
existence. So that while one may discern in the 
face of the one as of the other evidence of that 
bitterness of soul which is bom of affliction and 
pain, in the art of both one beholds and accepts 
the means of its purging and of its fetal 
sublimation. 
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A BOOK OF YESTERDAY 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY’S 

NOTES ON A CELLAR BOOK 

REVIEWED BY JAMES EASTWOOD 


Bottles, even empty ones, are, as Saintsbury 
remarks, extremely interesting tilings. TKeir 
shapes innumerable delight the eye, and the 
memory of those who have fondled them sets 
fancy wandering. Down in the West Country 
recently, I came across an old wine jar, a dignified 
relic of the South French wine trade during the 
Middle Ages. It stands serenely in the Abbot’s 
Kitchen, Glastonbury, itself pregnant, bottle-like, 
and redolent of a lusty kind of cheer strange to 
the enamelled gleam of its descendants. Jar and 
kitchen, both relics of a time when Europe was 
more nearly one, sustained by devotion to the 
spiritual and the spirituous. The Pope in Rome 
and the oracle of the botde. The monks heeded 
both. The old pagan Bacchus had a not un- 
pleasant habit of imposing his will before more 
Christian counsels. Petrarch, in mid-fourteenth 
century, complained that the Papal Court at 
Avignon refused to return to the Holy City 
because of the excellence of the wines of Beaune. 
I find it a pleasant thought that many of the great 
Rheingau vineyards were cultivated by monks 
until well into the nineteenth century, when the 
state took over. There is something grandly 
earthy and exalted, a wise acceptance of human 
nature in this (to our often Puritan British sus- 
ceptibilities) unholy alliance. And who can deny 
that even when the spirit flagged, good living 
alone did not a little to hold Europe together? 
Bismarck himself declared that his patriotism 
stopped short of his stomach. But perhaps it is our 
generation that has to be reminded that the 
cultivation and appreciation of wine is one of 
the humanities; that the vine is one of the 
civilising things. Perhaps there is some dim per- 
ception of this when men loot it, steal it, pay 
through the nose for it and hoard it, stowing it 
away in dark places; while the members of the 
cellar underground of good livers form secret 
societies for its worship. For wine is no mere 
drink, no tipple. Wines, if we follow the sages, 
are a challenge to man’s better self. ‘When they 
were good,’ writes Saintsbury, ‘they pleased my 
senses, cheered my spirits, improved my mord 
and intellectual powers, besides enabling me to 
confer the same benefits on other people. ’ Clearly, 
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there is a moral philosophy of wine, and who 
shall say there is not a metaphysic also? 

Saintsbury’s defence of wine (and drinking)— 
for his Notes on a Cellar Book is just that — needed 
making. It was pub fished at a time (1920) when 
the bureaucratic and fiscal, not to mention the 
Pussyfoot and temperance, onslaughts on good 
living seemed more than could be borne; and 
that rime the home front had got off rather 
lightly. Still, ceremonious entertaining seemed a 
thing of the past; cellars were woefully depleted. 
And— an attack of a more insidious kind — 
perhaps Saintsbury foresaw the Bright Young 
Things coming to booze their way through the 
’twenties. The alcoholic outlook was, in fact, 
similar, though scarcely as grim, as it is today. A 
symptom to Saintsbury of an unfolding era of 
unrelieved and uncivilised dowdiness. A skilful 
journalist and the most unrepentant and un- 
ashamed of Tories, his wrath found an oblivious 
target in Soviet Russia. To him the Revolution 
was a threat to everything that had given grace 
and charm to the Europe of his youth and 
middle years. Why be content merely to condemn 
the icing of claret! ‘But the idea of subjecting it 
to processes of alternate freezing, thawing and 
fireezing again,’ he adds, ‘is simply Bolshevist.’ 
As for Vodka: ‘It is the most tragically associated 
of all liquors, for the absurd withholding of it 
probably had much to do with the Russian 
Revolution, while the inevitable reaction made 
that Revolution, when it came, more terrible.’ 
Even ‘Russe’ (very sweet) champagne, and 
thoroughly ‘Imperial’ at that, is ‘only good for 
savages and children.’ And turning a baleful eye 
on Central Europe, ‘Republican Tokay,’ he 
announces, ‘would be a contradiction in terms.’ 
After reading such delightful arguments, Saints- 
bury’s modest pride in his claim once to have 
silenced a Radical canvasser comes as no surprise. 
It would have been amusing, by the way, to read 
his comments on a Soviet banquet. 

But to the book itself It is, I think, excellent 
table-talk, civilised, elegant, witty. Or better, 
perhaps, a fit accompaniment to the after- dinn er 
burgundy or port, for it is also mellow, wise and 
a little sad. Like the great Hermitage of 1846, of 



which he loved to speak, ‘you could meditate 
on it; and it kept up with your meditations.’ 
In these reflections there is an honesty and un- 
pretentiousness, but not the dogmatism, worthy 
of the plain exercise book, which contamed the 
dossiers of the prisoners, that grew old so grace- 
fully in his cellar. He writes solely of the wines he 
had personally experienced! ‘I have never yet 
given a second-hand opinion of any thing, or 
book, or person.’ It is this highly personal 
quahty that gives his Notes their charm and 
value. Journalism in London and professorship in 
Edinburgh oflered adequate excuses (though he 
was the last man to think excuses necessary for 
doing anything that pleased him) to indulge his 
love of wines. And he talks of them as of highly 
individual acquaintances and friends to be shown 
off against a background of the spirited dinner 
parties he and his wife loved to give. ‘We used 
to wreath the Jeroboams as centre-pieces, and a 
poetical guest once besought leave to crown my 
wife with the circlet of primroses and violets.’ 
An altogether Horatian blending of ceremony 
and grace. Will our grim world ever recapture 
such charming sensibility s 

Saintsbury’s taste in wine, though no doubt 
pardy inherited ffom his father, received a 
training any young man aspiring to connoisseur- 
ship might envy. He had taken a teaching post 
in the Channel Islands, which had been the 
principal entrepot for ‘foreign-made drink’ and 
smugglers’ base during the French wars, and the 
vinous situation, in quantity, quality and cheap- 
ness, at that time was still wholly paradisiacal. 

It was after this six years of apprenticeship and 
on being appointed Headmaster of the Elgin 
Educational Institute, that he began reading Dry- 
den and Elizabethan literature and laid the 
foundations of a real cellar. Oh, happy combina- 
tion of pursuits! Thenceforward, in each new 
house he occupied, in London and Edinburgh, 
as his means as journalist, professor, literary 
historian and critic grew, he stocked his cellars, 
modestly, perhaps by the lavish standards of the 
time, but judiciously and with immense zest. On 
all the great wines he became almost infallible, 
which makes his Notes indispensable to anyone 
who may nourish the rather fond hope of starting 
a cellar of his own some day. True, he discusses 
vintages, nearly all of which must surely now be 
unobtainable. But no matter; to read Saintsbury 
on them is the next best thing to having drunk 
them, and I am old-fashioned enough to think 
such knowledge essential to a liberal education. 
With his more generalised judgments, few have 
seen reason to quarrel, and they have in’* fact 
become almost classical dicta. For example: 



‘ They say these here French IVines is to be a sort of ancient 
cordial (entiente cordiale?)—! can't say as 1 prefers ’em to 
*'Old Tom’” PUNCH, 17 March i860 

Reproduced by permusion of the Proprietors of Punch 

I think Madeira and Burgundy carry combined 
intensity of complexity of vinous delights 
further than any other wine. There is possibly 
something of the unlawful about their rapture, 
something of the *‘too much” — and accordingly 
they are the goutiest of all juices of the grape, 
whether pure or sophisticated.' A fine port can 
induce ‘the peculiar blandness — a blandness as of 
Beulah, if not of Heaven itself— which good 
wine gives to worthy countenances.’ And again: 
‘It (Port) has not the almost feminine grace and 
charm of Claret; the transcendental qualities of 
Burgundy and Madeira; the immediate inspira- 
tion of Champagne; the rather uncanny and 
sometimes palling attractions of Sauteme, Moselle 
and Hock. But it strengthens while it gladdens as 
no other wine can do; and there is something 
about it that must have been created in pre- 
established harmony with the best English 
character.* 

Fair enough, though lovers of the wines from 
the Rheingau will feel he is a litde less than just 
to them. He regards them chiefly as beverage 
wines, and the great ‘Auslese* aristocrats with 
their ‘ overbearing and almost barbaric volume of 
flavour’ as mere curiosities. In wines, Saintsbury’s 
taste was mainly Gallic and red, and he was a 
vintage drinker. A bottle of a great year was for 
him something rare and wonderful, a work of 
art produced by the genius of Nature and of Man 
in perfect harmony. This is just and admirable. 
But should we be indifferent to ordinaire, to the 
wine which is good enough for the peasant who 
tends the grapes? It is difScult for any insular 
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The Next Invasion. Landing of the French {Light Wines) 
and Discomfiture of old General Beer 

punch, II February i860 


Rtprodwed by permission of the Proprietors of Punch 

Englishman to accept wine as an everyday as 
weU as a festival gift from Heaven. I confess 
some of the wines I have enjoyed have been taken 
in some tiny inn, say, in Austria (off the map, 
alcoholically speaking, as far as Saintsbury was 
concerned), poured from a simple carafe, and 
ordered just because they were ‘of the country*. 
It is a pity .that honest, homely ordinaire is an 
indifferent traveller-, peasant-like, it becomes 
ruffled and gauche if it strays much further than 
the nearest town. But its modest charm is un- 
mistakable and cheering, if mood and company 
are right. 

It would be interesting to observe the effects 
on our national character if we suddenly became a 
nation of wine-drinkers. Shakespeare’s English- 
men, prodigious sack drinkers, were very different 
creatures from ourselves. Coffee was largely 
responsible for a positively Continental burst of 
loquacity for a short time in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Gin had not a little to do 
with life as Hogarth saw it— though Saintsbury, 
by the way, blames the law for die ‘drunk for 
a penny, dead drunk for twopence* mentality, 
and Hogarth himself comes in for a rap: ‘one 
of the best of artists and fellows, but not 
precisely of thinkers, made that bad name (of 
gin) worse.* But tea was gaining the upper 
hand, to make us what we are today, and beer 
is always with us. 

Still, a wine (meaning mosdy ordinaire) 
drinking country has a certain innate sense for 
the finer nuances of living. The humblest meal of 
onion soup and sausage has its own simple dignity 
when the carafe is at hand. The wine gives a 
sacramental touch; it is an affirmation that Man 
does not eat and drink merely to live. 

One fairly recent attempt has been made to 
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bring light French wines within reach of the 
ordinary British pocket— somewhat curiously, 
by Gladstone, as part of the commercial agree- 
ment with France of i860. The middle classes 
benefited considerably, and there was a sudden 
growth of chain-store wine merchants who, 
together with the newly-licensed grocers, had a 
ratiier different style from that of the old-estab- 
lished vinmers, with distinguished clientele, like 
the one in St. James’s patronised by the Professor. 
(‘Mr. Saintsbury, Sir, if ye ask anyone to dinner 
and tell them where ye get your wine, we shall 
not be ashamed.’) But the attitude of the plain 
pub-frequenting citizen to the new delights was, 
according to Mr. Punch, unenthusiastic. Appar- 
ently some attempt was made to sell these wines 
in the pubs by the glass. One worthy to ditto at 
bar: ‘They say these here French wines is to be 
a sort of ancient cordial (entiente cordiale?)— 

I can’t say as I prefers ’em to “Old Tom”.’ John 
Bull was apt to see the whole business as simply 
‘The Next Invasion — landing of the French 
(light wines) and discomfiture of old General 
Beer*, as one cartoon had it. But that doughty 
old warrior certainly held his owm. 

Still, there’s no doubt that wine, and the French 
kinds in particular, have been one of our most 
inspiring links with the Continent. An unstable 
link, of course, like the rest of them, liable to turn 
sour, a prey to war, revolution, ideology, depen- 
dent on time, season and temper, but one of the 
readiest sources of wit and wisdom and Southern 
warmer joys in this rather self-enclosed island. It 
seems to me that cheap wine and the zest accom- 
panying it could do a lot to make England a 
happier place to live in and for others to visit. But 
the truth is that the dread hand of Puritanism and 
its attendant talk of the ‘evils of drink* have set 
their mark on the national conscience and given 
many otherwise fairly normal people a feeling of 
selfrconscious naughtiness when ordering a 
bottle. It’s an attitude which has done a lot to rob 
us of a gaiety and zest to which our ancestors were 
certainly not strangers. Heaven knows, Saints- 
bury was English enough, though it’s difficult 
to resist the feeling that his being High Church 
and High Tory were not entirely unconnected 
with his love of wine. 

Saintsbury, however, was not a wine snob. 
Spirits had an honoured place in his cellar, 
especially ‘the Scotch drink*. Now this is a 
painful subject, but I think it necessary to show 
just how far we have fallen from grace. I will- 
merely mention in passing that Saintsbury had it 
from two trustworthy experts that ‘eighteen 
pence a gallon or threepence a bottle was an , 
outside and indeed extravagant cost to fix for 


evetything concerned in the production of most 
excellent spirit at proof/ Be that as it may, 
meditate on this north of Tweed custom ‘former- 
ly practised by all persons of some sense and 
means . . / This was: ‘to establish a cask . . . 
fill it up with good and drinkable whisky 
from eight to ten years old; stand it up on 
end; tap it half-way down, or even a little 
higher, and when you get to or near the 
tap, fill it up again with whisky fit to drink, 
but not too old. You thus establish what is 
called in the case of sherry a solera \ in which 
the constandy ageing character of the old con- 
stituents doctors the new accessions, and in 
which these in turn freshen and strengthen the 
old/ ‘It should be pretty good,’ said a host 
of mine once in a country house beyond the 
Forth. ‘It comes from a lOO-gaUon cask which 
has never been empty for a hundred years . . 

NEW BOOKS 

THE THREE SPHERES OF SOCIETY 
By Charles Waterman. Faher & Faber, 12 s. 6d. 
There are many approaches to the realm of free- 
dom — poHtical, economic, sociological, cultural, 
biological — but this volume may be said to add 
still another one: that of anthroposophy. The 
author has been gready influenced by the writings 
of Rudolf Steiner. He wishes to present, in 
English dress, the threefold social idea promoted 
by Steiner in his book. The Threefold Common-- 
wealthy and based upon the conception of a 
liberal-democratic society. For, as he observes 
rightly, among the peoples of ravaged Europe 
there is a widespread hope that in Britain, with 
her long democratic tradition and tolerant 
atmosphere, a free and liberal way of social 
progress will be found. The theme is aptly 
analysed by the author who has a good know- 
ledge of most of the more important contem- 
porary writings on economic and social progress, 
and of the most urgent requirements of our 
cultural life. The problems of control and 
ownership of industry, of nationalisation, the use 
and abuse of private property, the r61e of finance, 
the significance of firee trade, planning and labour 
questions — aU this is discussed with shrewd argu- 
mentation. Without losing sight of the many 
material, if not materialistic, iihpHcations of these 
problems, the author is always apt to stress their 
spiritual necessities. The need of the economic 
producer as spiritual man is for freedom. 

And ‘the freedom he needs — over and above 
those inner fi:eedoms of thought and conscience 


Truly, as Saintsbury remarks, ‘this is the state 
of the blessed.’ 

He was not even a spirits snob. He liked beer 
and, provident as he was, bought it by the cask. 
This fondness of his for the national drink 
provides, in a sense, a clue to his rather enigmatic 
character. There was something in him of the 
European savant and bon viveuft but blended witli 
it a certain Victorian high seriousness, and a good 
measure of ahnost Chestertonian beer)’ robust- 
ness, a solid commonscnsc and warm humanity 
on which his life rested and which was wholly 
English. This qualiu' comes out best, I think, in 
his story of the ‘Abingdon cask’. 

‘It came — one of Bass’s minor mildnesses — 
affectionately labelled “Mr. George Saintsbur)'. 
Full to the bung”. I detached the card, and I 
believe I have it to this day as my choicest 
(because quite unsoHcited) testimonial.’ 


which he brings with him out of the spiritual 
sphere— is responsible freedom to express hh 
native capacities in and through his work.’ This 
sentence seems to illustrate better than any other 
what the author considers as the final goal of liis 
book. He wishes to see a society in which the 
benefits of technical and economic progress are 
held in balance and corrected by the spontaneous 
activities and penetrating judgments of a free and 
vigorous spiritual hfe. But he foreshadows that 
such a society offers no prospect of blissful ease; 
it would not be a harbour but a workshop, and 
more than a workshop — a batdeground. It is 
noteworthy that here an author has attempted to 
state, partly to re-state, that criticism of the human 
values of technical, economic and even social 
progress is necessary. 

In the eighteenth century, in the midst of the 
Industrial Revolution, writers attempted to 
‘spiritualise* the material progress, and books like 
The Religious Tradesman were written in a human 
spirit not too far removed from that of Mr. 
Waterman. But he has not paid much attention 
to these of his predecessors; nor has he dealt with 
Matthew Arnold’s classic writings, as Culture and 
Anarchy^ or Friendship's Garland^ in which this 
great philosopher courage oasly attacked the 
materi^stic doctrines of his commercial age, 
stressing the alternative of a Hellenistic search for 
human perfection. It would have been an asset to 
this very suggestive and well-informed book if 
that preacher in the desert had found appropriate 
appreciation. Hermann levy 
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THE REVOLUTION IN WARFARE 
By Capt- B. H. Liddell Hart. Faher & Faber, 
5S. 

Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart is known for his ardent 
support of the theory that defence is always, and 
under any circumstances, the stronger type of 
warfare. He is known to have failed on more than 
one occasion during the recent past to produce a 
convincing argument for it, whilst nobody can 
deny the author an enormous range in the know- 
ledge of modern and past military thought. In his 
new book he has again followed this theory, and 
his ideas seem to coincide with those which lead 
Field-Marshal Montgomery to believe that, since 
the anti-tank defence measures had taken the toll 
of the tank as a unique and universal weapon to 
make offensive warfare predominant, a single 
universal tank type could be used only — perhaps 
the greatest concession to defensive thinking in 
our time — and thus the all-armoured idea could 
be considered dead. 

In two parts of his book, Liddell Hart first deals 
with the development of the machines of war, 
from firepower increase during the Napoleonic 
Wars to present-day problems in that respect. He 
enlarges the subject to that of the usefulness of the 
future air forces, and comes to the conclusion that 
extensive employment of that branch of a mili- 
tary machine would invariably lead to further 
attrition. The use of rockets and flying bombs as 
long-range artillery is also discussed. Whilst one 
may differ as to the development of modem 
armament and its direct — the author’s logical — 
conclusion that defence is still the strongest form 
of warfare, it can be said that his picture of the 
development of the tools of war is precise, con- 
vincing and clear. It shows the hand of a writer 
long experienced on military subjects. 

In the second part of the book the purposes of 
wars are examined and their widening scope is 
traced through the centuries. Liddell Hart con- 
siders the American Civil War the prototype of 
‘total war’, and comes to the conclusion that a 
misinterpretation of Clausewitz’s works has 
brought us today to that terrifying and all- 
destructive type of warfare. In the words of the 
author, the unlimited objective executed and 
attempted to be achieved by unlimited methods 
represent the fundament of modem ‘total war’. 
Whilst the ‘unlimited methods’ (as far as they 
were at the disposal of the parties during the 
American Civil War) may be agreed upon, 
the author might stand corrected in so far as the 
unlimited objective was discovered by the Imperial 
German General Staffin 1914, and wholeheartedly 
adopted by their successors in 1939. The book is 
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a very welcome addition to the many works 
written by the author; it gives much food for 
thought, not only to the professional soldier but 
also to the civilian, but it does not answer the 
problems which have been thrown up by atomic 
warfare. 5 hart 

ALLENBY: SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 

By Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell. Harrap, 
15s. 

This is a biography of a great soldier-administrator 
by another perhaps even greater one. Such a work 
obviously falls into the category of ‘required 
reading’ for any serious student of recent military 
and pohtical history. Viscount Wavell, however, 
has given us a work which is not only of prime 
historical value, but one written with the well- 
bred ease and feHcity of a consummate literary 
artist. 

The manner in which he has used his materials 
— and those at the disposal of a military historian 
are usually none too promising — might be studied 
with great profit by other aspiring biographers. 
Like young Buonaparte, the classic adversary of 
Rommel ‘lives in the age of Plutarch. ’ He eschews 
the contemporary weakness for bright, malicious 
denigration, and reveals with impenitence, with 
a charm quite ingenuous, the abiding quality of 
his hero-worship. 

Since the events described are so compara- 
tively recent and our knowledge of them still 
necessarily so partial, the storms of controversy 
will assuredly rage about Wavell’s interpretation 
of certain events — in particular, Allenby’s rela- 
tions with T. E. Lawrence and his handling of the 
Egyptian situation. Lord Curzon comes in for 
some grim criticism, and reflecting on his career 
at large, Wavell says: ‘Character and courage 
count for so much more than mere knowledge 
and ability.’ 

One of Allenby’s engaging traits was his love 
of flowers and the countryside. In letters to his 
wife, battles and skirmishes in which he himself 
took an important hand are dismissed perfunc- 
torily in a fine or two as he hurries forward to 
describe with enthusiasm and at length a new 
wild flower he has seen. If I dwell on these per- 
sonal aspects rather than the larger ones, my 
excuse must be that it was exactly such sidelights 
on character which impressed me most about this 
book, and perhaps it is as good a measure as any 
of its excellence tiiat, in the welter of comphcated 
facts it has been the author’s task to unravel, so 
clear, so noble a portrait should emerge. 


AUBREY NOAKES 



FASCIST INDIA 

By Patrick Lacey. Nicholson & Watson, ys. 6d. 
In spite of considerable compression and a 
sloppiness of style that leads sometimes to 
obscurities, Mr. Lacey makes out a reasoned and 
understandable case for Pakistan, ‘the least 
impractical means of sigmfying India’s great 
religio-racial division in politico-geographical 
terms. ’ 

But Mr. Lacey’s other argument — that Con- 
gress rule means Fascist rule; that Congress is 
Fascist in thought and in practice — is argued 
too vehemently to be acceptable as it stands. True, 
there have been excesses committed by members 
of the Congress party, physical excesses in the 
street and verbal excesses on the platform. But 
Mr. Lacey weakens rather than strengthens his 
case by insisting on them so much whilst men- 
tioning not at all their historical, pohtical and 
psychological causes. The analogy with the Nazi 
party is false; it would be fairer and more en- 
lightening to compare Congress, iu these respects, 
with Sinn Fein. Not that the Irish gunman’s 
actions were more commendable, as such, than 
those of the Storm-trooper, but Englishmen had 
a special duty to understand what lay behind 
them. So with the actions of Congress and its 
followers. 

Mr. Lacey, for all his considerable knowledge 
of India, seems, like so many Englishmen, to 
understand and appreciate the Mohammedan 
better than he does die Hindu, and he writes like 
a partisan. Has there not, for instance, been any 
political blackmail by the Moslem League, 
playing off Congress and the British? Mr. Lacey 
does not mention it. 

Those who wish to begin a study of Indian 
affairs with Mr. Lacey would do well, if they 
can, to get hold of Horace Alexander’s India 
Since Cripps, a Penguin Special of a couple of 
years ago. It is a pity that so weU-informed a 
book as Mr. Lacey’s should appear to need a 
corrective, but it does. Cyril ray 

ETHIOPIA UNDER HAILE SELASSIE 
By Christine Sandford. Dent. los. 6d. 

Here at last is a book on Ethiopia that one can 
wholeheartedly recommend. Not only does Mrs. 
Sandford know her subject thoroughly, but she 
is scrupulously fair and truthful, which is a 
welcome change to the one-sided, misleading 
statements that one has almost come to expect 
in connection with Ethiopia. 

Brigadier and Mrs. Sandford are an interesting 
pair, who have been closely associated with 



A French officer dines cut with the English in / CC 

From Detour, The Story of Ofiag I V G. Edited by 
Lieut. J. E. R. Wood, M.G. The Falcon Press. 12s 6d. 


Ethiopia since the early 1920s. ‘Sandford’ was 
well known to the Italians in Cairo long before 
he led the campaign against them in 1940; it was 
commonly said by them that he was Col 
Lawrence under another name. And, indeed, 
there is some similarity between Lawrence’s 
drive on Damascus through the deserts of 
Transjordan in 1917 and Sandford’s drive on 
Addis Ababa through the wilds of North- 
Western Ethiopia in 1940-1. After triumphantly 
leading the Patriots on the Capital, Sandford 
became Adviser to the Ministry of the Interior; 
now he is Director-General of the Municipality 
of Addis Ababa. Mrs. Sandford, the author of the 
book, has for a long time exercised an equally 
valuable function, by being largely responsible 
for the supervision of the education of the chil- 
dren of the highest in the land, including the 
Imperial family. 

The book would have been improved for the 
ordinary reader by a fuller statement of the early 
history, both of Ethiopia and of the Coptic 
Church, an understanding of both of which is 
fundamental to an appreciation of the country 
today. A clearer analysis of the psychological 
make-up of the people would have been 
most viuable. Chapter X will remove many 
misapprehensions about slavery, and was much 
needed, but the account of the currency in 
Chapter XII gives no idea of the reigning con- 
fusion, nor does the mention of the Tigre rising 
on p. 123 give a fair picture of the critical state 
of affairs at that time. But the book, on the whole, 
is thoroughly reliable and should become an 
authority. It is very well printed, and there are 
sixteen excellent photographs in the centre. AH 
those who are interested in this laud, and who 
want fresh, first-hand information, should read 
Mrs. Sandford s book. ormond postgatb 
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DOMINVS 

Nevill Barbour 

This book deals fully and sympa- 
thetically with the problem of the 
future status of Palestine. It is the 
first to discuss, without partisan- 
ship, the question and influence of 
Zionism in that country and to 
examine the Zionist-Arab struggle 
from a strictly objective point of 
view. 85. 6 d. net 

For publication September It 
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MANY people in Eturope are atodoiis to know more 
about world affairs, partiailarly the British view 
on the subject. Unfortunately the restriction on 
currency prevents them getting a weekly British 
publication which provides a balanced survey of 
oirrent events. Those with friends in these countries 
may care to take out a subscription to Thg Spectator 
for them. Forward the address of your friend with a 
remittance of £1 10s. Od. to cover a subscription for 
twelve months, or 15s. for six months. 

If you experience difficulty in the U.K. in obtain- 
ing The Spectator regularly a copy can be posted 
each week to ary address for 30r. per annum. 
Send your instructions to The Spectator (Room 16), 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.l. 


Two Vital Publications 

NATIONALISATION 

Or SOCIALISM? 

Price 6cl. 

iS LABOUR GOVERNMENT 
THE WAY TO SOCIALISM? 
Price 4ci. 

Order through W. H. Smith & Son's Bookstalls; or direct 
(postage Id. per copy extras from the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain, 2. Rugby Street, London, W.C.l 


OF ANTS AND MEN 

By Caryl P. Haskins. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6 d, 
Ants have considerable fascination for men — ^not 
that we like them: indeed, we are anti-ants. We 
don’t like their numbers, and we don’t like their 
habits much — especially as there is supposed to be 
a resemblance between ourselves and them. 
Dr. Haskins’ book is knit together round the idea 
that the similarity is worth examining. But it is 
not worth examining. It is too superficial and 
far-fetched; and, to use terms like Fascism, 
Communism and Democracy in connection 
with ants can only be called journalism. True, 
they go in for domestication of other creatures, 
for slavery, and for war; but there is no signifi- 
cance in the similarity. They are social in so far 
as they work together within a given framework 
— ^but this has no bearing upon human societies. 
There are many ants spread over die world, as 
there are many men; but aU men can inter-breed, 
while there are over three thousand five hundred 
separate species of ants already known to science, 
each one a biological unit pursuing its own inde- 
pendent path, incapable of inter-breeding with 
any other. It is a misreading of evolution to think 
that ants and men have any point of connection. 
We do come near to monkeys; but even there, 
between us and them there is a great gulf fixed, a 
difference in kind, not only in degree — ^namely, 
that we have brought to birth the miracle of 
language. Animals cannot evolve this. That is the 
bottom mystery about Man. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Haskins’ hook is extra- 
ordinarily interesting. It takes us further tlian did 
Huber, Fabre, or Maeterlinck. He gives us a 
fascinating outline of the history of ants — much 
longer than man’s history. He is particularly full 
on what he calls ‘the Rise of the City’; on the 
ants who have domesticated three thousand species 
of insects; on the ants who cultivate from genera- 
tion to generation a kind of fungus which grows 
in a compost of chewed leaves; on ants with 
methods of mass slavery; and on many other 
things including mention of the grain-storing 
ants whose hoards have been on such a scale as to 
become the subject of litigation amongst men. 
What is the point of knowing such facts? To 
throw light on our own problems? Not a bit of it! 
Knowledge for its own sake? A fatuous phrase! 
No; it is for metaphysical reasons — that we may 
become dazzled by the sheer phenomenon of 
life, by the awe-fiUing wonder of Creation. 

JOHN STEWART COLLIS 
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THE FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR 
By Rachel Baker. Harrap, 8s. 6(1. 

People become docton for different reasons — 
perhaps because their fathers are doctors or be- 
cause they quite accidentally become interested 
in medicine. Elizabeth Blackwell had two reasons. 
One was that a female friend who was dying said 
to her: ‘If I could have been treated by a woman 
physician, perhaps my illness would have been 
better understood; why don’t you undertake the 
study of medi(hne ? * The other — this is not given 
in The First Woman Doctor but is stated to be the 
chief reason by Ehzabeth herself in her auto- 
biography published in 1895 — was that she shrunk 
‘disappointed or repelled’ from the physical 
prospect of marriage and determined to place a 
‘strong barrier’ between herself and ‘all ordmary 
marriage’ by becoming a doctor. For this Bristol 
girl who had emigrated with her family to the 
United States it was not just a question of passing 
exams. A hundred years ago the idea of a woman 
doctor was revolutionary. The First ‘Woman 
Doctor tells again the too-litrle-known story of 
Elizabeth’s struggle; how she saved money for 
her studies; how, after overcoming her repulsion 
at handling a dead cockroach, she came to find 
human anatomy so fascinating that she worked 
in the dissecting room late into the night; how 
she was eventually admitted to a medical school 
largely as a student ‘rag’; how, when she actually 
tumeci up at the school, she gradually overcame 
prejudice against her. Elizabe^ Blackwell studied 
later in Paris, where she contracted ophthalmia 
which blinded her in one eye. Returning to 
America, she founded, after a gallant struggle, 
the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children. Eventually Dr. Blackwell setded in her 
native England, where she lectured for a time at 
the then newly-founded London School of 
Medicine for Women (the Royal Free). 

The First Woman Doctor is written for young 
people, and any youngster, male or female, 
contemplating medicine as a career will find it 
fascinating. But many ‘grown-ups’ will be 
interested also. Elizabeth Blackwell was a pioneer 
in sex education. Miss Baker tells how her book 
on this subject was nearly banned even after it 
eventually found a publisher and had been set up 
in type, because a bishop’s widow (it was the 
widow of Bishop Hatchard) thought it indecent. 
Today women doctors are universally accepted, 
and a committee has actually recommendecl that 
those London medical schools which are for ‘men 
only* should take women students, though it is 
not clear whether the women’s school will 
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ENVOY UNEXTRAORDINARY 
By Donald Dunham. John Day Company , New 
York. $ 3.00 

There is one thing one can say right away in 
favour of this book: it is supremely unpretentious. 
This virtue, though a negative one, at least dis- 
tinguishes it from most of the pre-war literature 
of diplomacy and foreign correspondence. 
Mr. Donald Dunham is neither an ex-ambassador 
nor a minister plenipotentiary; he writes as a very 
junior officer in the United States Foreign Service, 
an ‘envoy Mwextraordinary’, and he constantly 
emphasises both the lowliness of his position and 
his personal limitations. This modesty of his, 
which almost approaches humility, is both re- 
freshing and disarming: it is a virtue one seldom 
expects from die other side of the Adantic. 

Mr. Dunham joined the Foreign Service m 
1931 at the age of 22, and left it, after eight years 
abroad, not because he was weary of exile, but 
on the interesting ground that he was not 
sufficiently well acquainted with his own country, 
and that he would never be able to represent it 
adequately abroad without a wider knowledge 
of its character and institutions. The book is a 
record of his experiences during these years, as a 
Vice-Consul in Berlin, Hong-Kong, Athens and 
Aden, and in particular of his efforts, sincere and 
painstaking though not uniformly successful, to 
:t to know and understand the various peoples 
e came across. EQs remarks about the Germans 
are somewhat banal; with the Greeks and the 
Chinese he is more at home. As for the British, he 
must have come across a pretty unrepresentative 
bunch, for aU he saw in them was ‘pride of 
empire, of colonisation and of the men who had 
to be rugged and dogged to hold the vast empire 
together. Terence kilmartin 

‘FOUR QUARTETS’ REHEARSED 
A Commentary by Raymond Preston. Sheed & 
Ward. 5s. 

I imagine that most of us, in our reading of T. S. 
Eliot’s Four Quartets^ have had the persisting im- 
pression that the poet was taking us md placing us 
(for that is what it came to) in various positions 
from which to view his subject, his spiritual 
‘scene’. 

Furthermore we probably felt that the ‘scene’ 
itself was continually changing in its features — 
always circling round and approaching and then 
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retreating from its meaning. And even when we 
came to reaHse that the meaning — ‘the point of 
intersection of the timeless with time’, as Ehot 
describes it m its simplest yet least conceivable 
aspect — ^is finally one unmoving eternal thing 
that we may well never understand in all its pure 
exactitude, even then we were perhaps bewild- 
ered by the varying poini d’appui or by much of 
the religious symbohsm used by the poet in his 
‘raid on the inarticulate’. 

To readers who have experienced these kinds 
of bewilderment I heartily recommend this 
illuminating commentary by Mr. Raymond 
Preston, since— with its constant reference to and 
firo among both the Four Quartets and EHot’s 
earlier work — it is expressly intended to help 
them. 

A few quotations, even out of their context, 
will indicate the sensitive yet carefully honest 
quahty of Mr. Preston’s commentary. Of the 
first section of Burnt Norton he writes: ‘The 
short yet deHberate sentences suggest a series of 
carefully aimed shots at a point which is only 
just visible; and what follows is a bold shot 
which we are almost convinced has reached the 
mark, but what the mark is we are not yet 
certain ’ 

And these remarb, on the bare and lovely 
fourth section of the same poem, have a general 
relevance to the Four Quartets'. ‘We can see in 
this short section the extraordinary resourceful- 
ness of the spiritual exploration: a focusing of 
the whole personality on what it is beyond the 
power of the personality, unaided, to reach; a 
concentrated effort to gain every advantage in 
the patient struggle beyond appearance, the every- 
day world in which we are 

“ Distracted from distraction by distraction” 
towards a reahty which, if not finite, may yet 
be glimpsed “in the aspect of time” — 

Sudden in a shaft of sunlight.’ 

This inexpensive little book is more than 
usually welcome at a time when literary com- 
mentary, fallen into the greedy hands of the 
would-be creative writer, is swifdy becoming a 
form of fashionable obscurantism. Readers of 
contemporary poetry who remain unconvinced 
that aesthetic enjoyment can be wholly divorced 
firom understanding will be particularly grateful 
for Mr. Preston’s unpretentious and immediately 
use&l study. n. t. enright 



BRIDE IN THE SOLOMONS 
By Osa Johnson. Harrap. I3S. 6 (j, 

‘We inched forward to the edge of the wood, so 
that only tall grass now separated us from the 
men at the fire. They were sitting down and 
some had begun to eat. ... I saw, hanging from 

a spit, a human leg-bone and spleen ’ So, after 

two years’ search, Osa Johnson and her husband 
saw their first, and last, cannibal feast. And here, 
for you to see, is a photograph of the leg and 
sundry what-nots mcely ffymg over a smoky fire. 
An idyllic scene, unhkely to send a shudder down 
your spine, for the joints might weU have come 
(so far as appearances are concerned) from some 
island porker. And anyway, it all happened about 
thirty years ago. 

When Osa was 17 and newly married to 
Martin Johnson, she and her husband set off for 
the Solomon Islands in order to prove with 
motion pictures that cannibaHsm existed there. 
They discovered plenty of ex-cannibals on 
Malaita and Guadalcanar, and a good many 
more villainous-looking Melanesians who very 
probably had an occasional snack of human flesh 
when the District Commissioner wasn’t looking, 
but never once did they come across a feast m 
progress. It was only after they had left the 
Solomons — much to the relief of the District 
Commissioner responsible for their safety — ^and 
landed on Malekula in the New Hebrides that 
Martin Johnson secured the pictures of the 

frying leg. 

Mrs. Johnson’s book is alight-hearted, occasion- 
ally frivolous, affair, not to be regarded as any 
great contribution to the science of anthropology. 
But it makes entertaining reading, and the sixty- 
odd photographs included are fine examples of 
the late Martin Johnson’s work. 

RAYMOND ANDERSON 

LORD HORNBLOWER 
By C. S. Forester. Michael Joseph. 9 s. 6 d. 
When I was about fourteen, I used to look for- 
ward eagerly every month to the Strand Magazine, 
which was then running the immortal Sherlock 
Holmes stories, and Cudiffe Hyne’s delightful 
series, The Aduentures of Captain Kettle. Horn- 
blower — ^now elevated to the Peerage — ^is the 
Captain Kettle of today, and the present story 
well maintains its author’s reputation. It is not 
only breathlessly exciting; it is extremely well 
written. Mr. Forester’s seamanship is, of course, 
excellent, and his keen historical sense and know- 
ledge of the Napoleonic Wars add greatly to the 
interest of the story. Percy colson 


Must 
Ens^land 
Fall? 

H. BENNETT 


This book raises the banner of the indi- 
vidual against what a Uterary genius 
called ‘the coldest of all cold monsters 
and the most frigid of liars’, the State. 
Cognate subjects of Plenty, Progress, 
Democracy, Education^ Bureaucracy, 
Population, Germany, Soviet Russia, 
United States, War and the Future are 
treated with comprehension and insight. 
Written with limitless audacity, but 
neither superficial nor unfair, the work 
has range, au±ority, scope and every 
single page is suggestive. 

105 . 6d. net 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
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THE BED; or 
The Clinophile^s Fade 
Mecum 

An Anthology compiled by 
CECIL and MARGERY GRAY 
with Illustrations by 
MICHAEL AYRTON 
An amusing, edifying and scholarly 
collection of prose and verse pieces on 
a subject of almost universal interest. 

Demy 8 vo. 224 pp. 12/6 net 

★ 

THE BLUE BOOK OF 
CONVERSATION 

JOHN BUNTING 
A PL BOOK 

A satire (mainly in drawings) of party 
conversation; it is malicious, perceptive 
and irresistible. 10 /- net 

NICHOLSON & WATSON 
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THE PL BOOK OF MODERN AMERICAN 
SHORT STORIES 

Edited by Nicholas Moore. Editions Poetry, 
London. 8s. 6 d. 

If Mr. Moore’s very interesting collection of 
modem American short stories is really typical of 
the American short story of today, their writers 
have travelled a long way j&om their famous 
predecessors in that difficult form of fiction — 
Edgar Allan Poe and O. Henry. ‘Difficult’, be- 
cause the short story writer — ^hke the variety 
artist — must arrest one’s attention immediately; 
otherwise he has failed. In tliis respect both Poe 
and Henryk always succeeded, as did that supreme 
master of this art, Guy de Maupassant. The same 
may be said of Somerset Maugham and the 
lesser, but admirable, short story' writer, W. W. 
Jacobs. 

In some of the stories there is a distinct Russian 
influence, for instance, Ben Hecht’s poignant and 
subde The Little Candle, in wliicli he analyses 
acutely the reactions of New York Jews to the 
mass-murder of their co-religionists in Europe. 
There is the same sense of frustration and imease 
that you find in Chekov and Dostoievsky. 

Others — apparently written in the ’twenties — 
seem to date curiously. William Carlos William’s 
The Girl with the Pimply Face, Benfield’s The New 
Housekeeper, and Ernest Hemingway’s The Light 
of the World, are full of the nostalgie de la boue, the 
intense preoccupation with garbage, drunkenness, 
whores and general beastliness which character- 
ises the poetry and prose of several of our own 
young writers^ during that period. Sherlock 
Anderson’s I’m a Fool is perfect in its way. It is a 
wistful little story of an adolescent boy and his 
pathetic lies to impress a charming girl. He suc- 
ceeds only too well; she falls for him and he 
realises that his boyish fairy tales have done for 
bim; he can never face their exposure. The 
Alcoholic Veteran with the Washboard Cranium, by 
Henry Miller, is extremely interesting, but it is 
less a story than a philosophic essay on the 
stupidity and futility of the human race. The 
stories, as a whole, are depressing. Is life in 
America reaUy so squaljdr COISON 

THREE 

By William Sansom. Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 
This is Mr. Sansom’s second book. When in 
World Review of July 1944 I reviewed his first. 
Fireman Flower, I wrote: ‘It is possible that this 
delightful and refreshing young writer, havir^ 
absorbed and digested further the Kafka influence, 
will leave the fllegorical and turn to the more 
jrealistic and less obscure type of story which he 
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has shown he can do so well. ’ In the three stories 
which make up this second volume, he has done 
this. 

The influence of Kafka is there, but it enriches 
instead of dominating. This book has had many 
favourable reviews; one of them, by one of our 
most distinguished critics, being of a nature to 
satisfy the most ambitious dream of any young 
author. Mr. Sansom has also recently been 
awarded a scholarship given only to young 
writers judged to be of exceptional talent and, 
all in all, he would appear to be on the threshold 
of a brilhant career in letters. 

It remains to be seen what you wfll think of 
his book. I think you will enjoy Cat up a Tree, 
which conveys so well the feeling of a bright, 
gusty London morning. It is a considerable 
accomplishment. The narrator in The Cleaner s 
Story is a woman of education whom circum- 
stances have reduced to washing the floor of a cafe 
in a French village. Always on her hands and 
knees, she has learned to loiow people by their 
feet better than most of us do by their faces. And 
it is their feet and the snatches of conversation she 
overhears which enable us to enjoy, through the 
medium of her reflections, a story of petty jealousy 
and greed. It is sHghtly bizarre and at times slow 
moving. The final story, The Invited, is more close 
to his earlier work. Much of it is poetry in prose 
form, and it has a beauty akin to that in die lights 
and colours seen sometimes in the ground swell 
of a sea. There is no question but that here is a 
new writer of real talent and originality. 

PETER NEVILE 

RUNYON A LA CARTE 
By Damon Runyon. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Most people who dislike Runyon will confess, 
when pressed, that they have never read him . 

The reason is that a multitude of amateur and 
professional writers, having no spark of ori- 
ginality themselves, have tried to imitate him, 
beheving that they have only to adopt his historic 
present and his small glossary of slang to produce 
Runyonese. Their efforts have been urdformly 
stamped with the cumbrous ineptitude of the pub 
joke-pedlar who thinks he can give a convincing 
study of a retired colonel by the single expedient 
ofpunctuating his performance with ‘Dammees’, 
‘By Gad, Sirs’ and ‘Poonahs’. They forget that 
only the supreme golfer can get round in bogey 
witi three clubs. 

Reading these efforts, those who have not read 
Runyon can be forgiven for deciding that they 
cannot be bothered with the kind of story which 



begins, ‘I am sitting in the N.A.A.F.I when who 
should come in but a character known as the 
Bandy Bozo. ’ 

This excruciating bus-missing by his admirers 
has set up a prejudice against Runyon which a 
casual glance into one of his books will only 
confirm. And therefore only those who en- 
counter the genuine article before the injurious 
imitation start with a fair chance of discoverins: 
him. 

Runyon a la Carte contains stories which are as 
good as any he has written. But here and there 
he shows signs of distress, and the last paragraph 
of ‘Old Em’s Kentucky Home* will give his 
followers a fright. 

The Marx Brothers produced three convul- 
singly funny films, faltered with their fourth, and 
thereafter rushed violently down a steep place 
into the sea. This is Runyon’s fourth book. But 
we must hope for the best. dowdali 

THEN AND NOW 

By Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. los. 6d. 

THAT LADY 

By Kate O’Brien. Heinemann, 9s. 6d. 

THE MOONLIGHT 
By Joyce Cary. Michael Joseph. los. 6d. 
History is stranger than fiction. This being so, it 
is a pity that Mr. Maugham, a man of such wide 
reading, has seldom used history for novel writing. 
And since it is a form open to the greatest abuse, 
we could have done with less fiom others in the 
genre, and more from Maugham, an artist of real 
integrity. Anyway, in Then and Now he has 
brought Machiavelli to life. He has framed his 
portrait within the most important episode in the 
career of that wise, crafty, restrained, cold, loyal 
man — ^the episode dealing with his negotiations 
with Caesar Borgia. MachiavelH was exaedy the 
kind of man Mr. Maugham best understands and 
appreciates; indeed, rather the kind of man who 
emerged from the pages of his autobiography, 
Summing Up — a. thorough man of the world, one 
with a low opinion of men without a high one 
of himself, unsentimental but affectionate, cynical 
about women but easily moved by them, a man 
of craft, but also of integrity, a man enormously 
tolerant and unmoralistic and, above all, an artist 
who turns personal discomfiture to literary 
account. Perhaps we get more of Maugham than 
of Machiavelli. ‘How much better it is,’ says his 
hero, looking back on his amours, ‘to sin and 
repent, than later to repent for not having sinned’ : 
an epigram not easily Mling into die idiom of the 


sixteenth century. In fact, Mr. Maugham has not 
been at pains to recreate the historical atmosphere; 
but his lucid swle — ^never surpassed in its own 
field — by puttmg the period mto modern dress, 
as it were, brings it to hfe tor us more than anv 
amount ot atmospherics would do. 

In calhng the book Then and Now, he infers an 
miportant theme, and underlines it by making liis 
First Section consist of exactly one sentence — 
namely, Plus change, plus e’est la meme chose. 
Italy was not then a nation. It was dominated by 
princes whose prototype was Caesar Borgia, 
whose art of guile was so great that he inspired 
Machiavclh to write The Prince. The armies of the 
princes were composed of mercenaries — tliat is, 
of the most worthy kind of soldiers, men who 
fought because they liked fighting, and took upon 
themselves the burden of blood-letting. Today 
we have large nations instead of small dukedoms. 
Today everyone fights without enjoying it, and a 
soldier armed with weapons of enormous power 
takes on a child. Plus ga change ... is wrong here; 
and on optimistic grounds we may say that, since 
the princedoms have become nations, we may 
yet go forward into internationalism. 

Miss Kate O’Brien also takes us into history’, 
her scene being Madrid in sixteenth-century 
Spain. The story which she lifts out of the past is 
built on the relations between the Princess Eboli, 
King Philip II, and Antonio Perez. Miss O’Brien 
does not command the polish of presentation of a 
Somerset Maugham, but she has here written a 
great novel, and raised up before us three utterly 
human, suffering figures from the dust of history’. 
True artist as she is, she has not attempted to 
combine some recorded observations with some 
invention, but avoiding that fatal error she has 
passed it all through her imagination — and it is 
this very discarding of actuidity’’ that holds us 
throughout in the illusion of reality. 

With Mr. Joyce Cary we come back to the 
twentieth century. The particular mark of our 
civilisation is that it does not accept itself. In all 
former periods it w^ not the frame that was 
considered wrong, but only infringements of it. 
Today the whole value of the form is questioned, 
and it seenos perfectly natural in picking up Mr. 
Cary’s account of Three Sisters that we should 
be made to feel the emptiness, the anguish, and 
the malice of lives without significance. Mr. 
Cary’s material is awful His creative powen are 
considerable, and bis Ella, his Bessie, and bis Rose, 
in the sourness of love, the sacrifice of youfii, the 
bitterness of age, and the spectre of madness, hold 
up yet another nfirror to the misery of our age. 

JOHN SXBWART COLUS 
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Avoid the Peaks! 

It certainly is necessary for most people to take 
a good holiday this year and the railways will do 
their utmost to provide a comfortable journey for all 
who decide to travel* 

New rollmg stock is being built as quickly as possible, 
but there cannot yet be enough seats to go round at 
the week-ends, especially in August. 

The railways hope that all who can will avoid the 
peak travel periods and so add to the general comfort. 
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CROSS-SECTION 

Of THE WORLD'S PRESS 


Peace Through Government 

How set nations to work furthering the universal 
(rather than the special) cause? What treatment is 
there for the disease of nationahsm, a more 
troublesome disease at this point than cancer? The 
treatment is known, but not admired. There is a 
specific for nationahsm. We use it every day in 
our own locaHties. The specific is government — 
that is, law; that is, codification of people’s moral 
desires, together with enforcement of the law for 
common weal. The specific comes in a botde and 
is very expensive. The price is terrific— hke 
radium, only worse. The price is one ounce of 
pure sovereignty. Too expensive, say the elders 
of the tribe. 

Read the papers and see what the people want. 
Security. Human rights. Freedom of the press. 
Peace. Control of atomic energy. Read the papers 
and see how the statesmen propose to get these 
plums. Through national power. Through bal- 
ance of same. Through international accord. 
Through pacts and agreements. . , . Through 
commissions. Through Operation Crossroads — 
to determine which is the more durable, a battle- 
ship or a tropical fish. Through foreign policy. 
Through secret diplomacy (which is merely a 
redundant term for diplomacy). Through the 
creaky, treacherous machinery of intemational 
relations against the same broad, chaotic backdrop 
of pride, fear, absolute sovereignty, power, and 
the colourful banners we saluted in assembly hall 
as pupils in grammar school. ". . . 

World government is an appalling prospect. 
Many people have not comprehended it (or dis- 
tinguished it firom world organisation). Many 
others, who have comprehended it, find it pre- 
posterous or unattainable in a turbulent and 
ilhterate world where nations and economies 
conflict daily in many ways. Certainly the world 
is not ready for government on a planatory scale. 
In our opinion, it will never be ready. The test is 
whether the people will chance it anyway — like 
children who hear the familiar cry, ‘Coming, 
whether ready or not!’. . . . The only condition 
more appalling, less practical, than world govern- 
ment is the lack of it in this atomic age. Most of 
the scientists who produced the bomb admit that. 
Nationalism and the split atom cannot co-exist . . . 

Leadership is the thing, really. And we seem 
not to have it, anywhere in the world. Premier 
Stalin’s speeches have been strictly jii^go since the 


end of the war. President Truman carries a 
chppmg about the ‘parliament of man’ in his 
wallet, and keeps his pocket buttoned. . . . The 
large countnes speak cautiously and circle 
around each other hke dogs that haven’t been 
introduced, snifllng each other’s bchinds and 

keeping their hackles at alert 

Government is the thing. Law is the thing. Not 
brotherhood, not intemational co-operation, not 
security councils that can stop war only by "waging 
It. Where do human rights arise, an}way ? In the 
sun, in the moon, in the daily paper, in the 
conscientious heart? They arise in responsible 
government. Where does security He, an^w’ay — 
security against the thiet, tlie murderer, the foot- 
pad? In brotherly love? Not at all. It hes in 
government. Where does control he — control of 
smoking in the theatre, of nuclear energy on the 
planet? Control Hes in government, because 
government is people. Where there are no laws, 
there is no law enforcement. Where there are no 
courts, there is no justice. 

A large part of the world is ilhterate. Most of 
the people have a skin colour difierent from the 
pink we are familiar with. Perhaps government 
is impossible to achieve on a globe preponder- 
antly ignorant, preponderantly ‘ foreign*, "with no 
common ground except music and childbirth and 
death and taxes. Nobody can say that govern- 
ment will work. All one can guess is that it must 
be given an honest try, otherwise our science will 
have won the day, and the people can retire from 
the field, to He down with the dinosaur and the 
heath hen — ^who didn’t belong here either, 
apparently. 

Balkan Dictators — An Old Story 

I HAVE no more illusions than the next fellow 
about the purity of democracy now prevailing 
in such countries as Poland, Yugoslavia, Roumania 
and Bulgaria, where a mere whisper from the 
Kremlin no doubt is something that is not trifled 
with by Cabinet Ministers anxious — as are we all 
these days — for steady employment. 

What intrigues me more than somewhat, 
though, is the hypocrisy — or should one be more 
charitable and call it merely naweti or just plain 
ignorance? — of a good many of our eminent 
poHticians who, like our august State Department, 
now assail the ‘dictatorships* of those countries. 
Their case would be stronger, it seems to me, if 
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It ’S the aftermath of the 
war. Exhausted nerves 
and strained digestions 
re-act on one another. He 
needs a rest. A cup of 
Benger’s every night for 
a week. It soothes the 
digestion back to normal. 
Promotes sound healthy 
sleep. One feels quite 
different after a course of 
Benger’s. 
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they had. ever uttered a word against the evil 
dictatorships which misruled those lands before 
the war. . . . 

With the exception of Poland before Pilsudski, 
and Roumania during a brief period when Dr. 
Juhu Maniu, the Peasant party leader, tried with- 
out much success to clean the Augean stables of 
his corrupt and fantastic fatherland, these coun- 
tries had never seen an honest or free election. 
They were ruled by dictators; by a Pilsudski — 
and after him a clique of colonels- — in Poland; by 
King Alexander — and after him a clique of un- 
savory generals and politicos — in Yugoslavia. 

For three generations — that is, during almost 
its entire history as a sovereign or semi-sovereign 
state — ^Roumania had been ruled by the Bratianu 
family whom old-fashioned historians called 
‘semi-dictators’. When the Bratianus died off and 
Carol returned, he and his red-headed mistress, 
Magda Lupescu, became the dictators. When 
this pair fled, Roumanian Fascists took over 
dictatorial power. Democracy in Roumania was 
a joke — as it was in Bulgaria, where ICing Boris 
set up a succession of Httle dictatorsliips under 
various Prime Ministers who never in the world 
could have won a free and honest election. 

Did the State Department protest this sad state 
of affairs, this utter lack of democracy as we in the 
West understand it? . . . 

The United States Ambassadors and Ministers 
to these lands got along beautifully in these un- 
democratic capitals in the far comers of Europe. I 
never saw them fret about the lack of free elections 
or the prevalance of obscene tortures inflicted 
upon hapless opposition leaders by the brutal secret 
police. They fret about these things today. But they 
did not fret about them then. Usually, when you 
went to see them they talked you to sleep with 
unending tales about the pleasures of hunting 
with the dictators. If they cared about the demo- 
cratic decencies in the countries to which they 
were accredited, they were careful to hide their 
feelings even from an American correspondent 
who did care. . . . 

One does not quarrel with our goal. It is only 
natural for Americans to wish to see even the 
backward little nations of Eastern Europe enjoy 
the blessings of the democratic system as we have 
worked it out for ourselves. 

But you cannot sprout a pure democracy over- 
night in countries which have never experienced 
it. It takes a little time. It even took us a little 
time. And we did not have the Russians as 
ndghbonn. j,. shirer 

in the New York Herald Tribune 
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Modern Orthodoxy — Scientific and Economic 

The belief in Marxism which scientists some- 
times express is quite a different matter from their 
behef in relativist physics or non-Euclidian 
geometry. The truth of a physical theory depends 
upon the results of experience, and experience 
can always prove that Newton, Lavoisier or 
Einstein were wrong. That is the essential con- 
dition of scientific advance; moreover there is no 
tragedy if they are proved in error. Science has 
gone beyond them, that is all, as must happen to 
every scientist in his turn. That is the rule of the 
game. But Marxism is quite a different matter. 
The man who suggests that there can be any truth 
beyond Marxism is a blasphemer. Yet, why, one 
might reasonably ask, should it not be the aim of 
his disciples to advance upon Marx as it was 
obviously the aim of Galileo’s disciples to advance 
beyond Galileo, that of Archimedes’ successors to 
go beyond their master? But our new converts 
cling strangely to the idea that truth was dis- 
covered in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and that any attempt to progress beyond it is 
merely a pretext to cloak a desire for retrogression. 

To understand the paradox it is enough to 
remember that the discussion takes place, not on 
the plane of abstract truth, but on that of 
conflicting forces. Behind the Marxist is the 
Communist Party, that is to say, a powerful 
organisation, the hope of downtrodden, human 
multitudes. Behind Galileo, behind Newton, there 
has never been anything but science and truth. 

La France Libre 

Christian Socialism— A New Political Force 

Since the liberation of France, the M.R.P. 
(Mouvement Republicain Populaire) has at each 
election astonished everyone (itself included) by 
its enormous successes. Perhaps the political 
prophets, tired of predicting the collapse of this 
‘equivocal’ party, vdll at last understand the 
reasons (connected as much with European 
political trends in general as with purely French 
affairs) which have favoured the rapid growth of 
what is now the principal French Party. 

Parties similar to the M.R.P. are playing a r61e 
of primary importance in Italy, in Austria and in 


Western Germany. ... The success of these 
Christian Sociahst parties is often attributed to 
their capture ot the Conservative vote. The 
bourgeoisie, one is told, plump for the non-Marxist 
Party which, after the dechne of the Conservative 
or Reactionary parties, appears to them to be the 
most effective bulwark against Communism. . . , 
This mterpre ration, though it contains a grain of 
truth, is singularly superficial. Even if it is true 
that anti-Commumsm works in favour of the 
Christian Sociahst parties, one is justified in asking 
why this is so — ^why, for example, in France the 
votes go to the M.R.P. and not the P.R.L. 
(extreme Right) or to the Radicals. 

The primary' fact on which is based the answer 
to this question is this: that certain liistorical 
ideologies are dead and others arc alive. The 
P.R.L. and the Radicals are based on outw'om, 
defunct ideologies, the M.R.P. on a living one. 
Nobody now beheves in liberty when it is 
associated with unfettered private enterprise; no- 
body believes in the sort of individuahsm extolled 
by the pre-war Radicals. On the other hand, 
people have not ceased to beheve, or rather have 
once more begun to believe, in a certain Christian 
humanism-belief in the dignity' of man linked 
with belief in God— which is capable of inspirmg 
a reconstruction of society at once Socialist and 
Liberal. 

Three types of men predominated in the 
sistance — Communists, humanists, and Christians, 
The humanists, those who believe neither in God 
nor in Stalin, are still in search of a party which 
could translate their message into daily action. 
Communists and Christians have found parties 
which embody their convictions and meet their 
aspirations. 

So, whether one likes it or not, the M.R.P. 
remains a spiritual movement, despite the fact 
that it has become a solidly organised party. It 
arouses devotion, and does not only pander to 
vested interests. The members of the J.O.C. 
(Young Christian Workers), the J.E.C., and the 
militants of the Resistance continue to serve it 
with a mystical devotion which has survived 
nearly two years of politics Combat 
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Women Are Not Conservative! 

Since women were granted votes in France, 
opinions have greatly varied as to the effect of 
their votes. Would they, as m some other coun- 
tries, merely double the men’s vote? Or would 
they constitute an electoral power independent 
of the other sex and of all the other parties? In the 
Assembly which was elected in October of last 
year the consequences of the women’s vote were 
not easily detected. There was evidence which 
seemed to indicate a doubhng of the men’s vote. 
There was other evidence which mdicated that 
many women had voted Communist irrespective 
of the votes cast by the men in their family. 

But in the present Assembly it is permissible to 
see in the considerable increase in voting strength 
of the Movement o£ Popular RepubHcans a direct 
effect of the extension of the vote to the women of 
France. The vast majority of the women who did 
not vote for the candidates of Georges Bidault’s 
Popular Republicans clearly voted Communist 
or Socialist. Comparatively few women can have 
voted for the two groups which perpetuated or 
resurrected the conservative and old-fashioned 
liberal traditions of pre-war days since these 
groups signally failed to make the comeback 
which was freely predicted for one or both 
of them and for which their own partisans 
confidendy hoped. 

It is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that 
Frenchwomen in general favour the new parties 
on the political scene and the social and economic 
reforms which are advocated in greater or less 
degree by all three of the parties which combined 
to form the coaHtion governments of General 
Charles de Gaulle and President Felix Gouin and 
which seem likely to combine in the government 
of tomorrow York Herald Tribune 

The Small Atomic Motor is Still Far Distant 

Even admitting that other nations might snatch 
the atomic secret in five years’ time, it remains 
probable that, during that period, the Americans 
and English would have made further progress. 
There is no reason why an advance in atomic 
energy should be any less decisive than in aero- 
planes and tanks. Considered from this angle, the 
initial advantage of the Anglo-Saxon powers 
appears much less ephemeral dian has been sug- 
gested in certain quarters. It is not astonishing that, 
in these conditions, the United States should have 
been litde disposed to abandon such an advantage 
in a world where the leitmotif of the policy of 
States is less the brotherhood of nations than 
nationalism run wild. 


In spite of popular belief, the prospects of an 
air-hner capable of making a tour of die world 
on a few grams of uranium are as remote as they 
were ten years ago. The apparatus necessary’’ to 
protect the human organism from the radio- 
active emanations produced in a generator is, and 
IS likely to remain for a long tiiiie, so heavy and 
bulky that it excludes the possibility of advan- 
tageously utilising a small atomic motor in place 
of the internal combustion engine. Wc have to 
think rather of the utilisation of atomic energy in 
large thermal and electric generating stations! 

La France Lihre 

Transatlantic Culture! 

Without any doubt the most brilliant publish- 
ing idea that has come along is the forthcommg 
magazine called American Cultwe. This magazine 
win contain nodung but advertising, wiU cost the 
subscriber one hundred and eightv* dollars a vear, 
and will arrive by Western Union messenger, the 
United States mails havmg finaHy met their 
match. EveiyThing seems auspicious about the 
new venture. The name American Culture is just 
right, culture being the strongest of all American 
obsessions and as active as the puddler in a wash- 
ing machine. The contents, also, are just nght, 
advertising being by far the most exciting land 
of readmg matter nowadays, suggesting as it does 
the enjoyment of products that don’t exist and a 
gracious future that the day’s news fails to support. 
What tickles us especially about American Culture 
is that it boldly states the ideal which Harpers 
Bazaar and Mademoiselle have been merely grop- 
ing towards without knowing it. The latest issue 
of the Bazaar weighs two pounds seven ounces, 
yet it still clings to the dusty old tradition that 
every magazine ought to contain a few pages of 
non-paying matter, even if it starts on page 121 
and is virtually indistinguishable from the rest 
of the material. American Culture, when it appears 
next September, will make a clean break — a 
magazine that has at last shaken itself free from 
the stultifying grip, the costly monkeysliines, and 
the embarrassing opinions of artists, writers, and 
editors. Yorker 

Mouse-Shows 

A VISIT to a mouse-show — believe me, there are 
such things — is an entertaining, and in some ways 
educative, experience. There you will see large 
numbers of pedigree mice, varied slightly — to the 
imtutored eye almost imperceptibly— in colour, 
size and shape, and two or three judges examining 
with anxious care such gravely important features 
as die set of the creature’s ears, the form of the 
snout, the direction of growth of the hair on sides 
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Progress against Pain 


^ Some of the oldest prescriptions known to medical science 
were engraved upon pillars of stone by the Egyptians, about 
"the seventeenth century B.o. From these prescriptions no 
physician was allowed to deviate, upon pain of being held 
responsible if the patient died. 


^ It took many years for medical science to 
realise that knowledge is not static but progressive, 

^ One recent discovery, for instance, is that 
a small quantity of a powerful drug will do the 
work of a large dose if it is backed up by the 
right combination of other drugs. 

direct outcome of that discovery is 
* Cogene ’, a scientific combination, in tablet 
foim, of four separate drugs, three being 
pain relievers and the fourth a stimulant. 
Because a mitiute quantity only of each is 
present, there can be none of the harmful 
after-effects that might attend the taking of a 


larger dose ,* yet the combination of aU four 
in scientifically balanced proportions is so 
effective that ‘ Cogene * will ‘ reach ’ the most 
harassing nerve pain more rapidly than could 
any single drug. Supplies are limited, but 
your chemist will see you get your share. 
Price 1/1 Jd. a tube. 

COGENE 

BegcL Trade Mark Brand Ttd>iet8 

A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 




and flanks, the straightness or curvature of the 
tail, and so on. Eventually prizes are awarded to 
those animals deemed to excel in the desired 
features. No consideration is given to whether 
this outward excellence is associated with any 
other character that might be useful in a mouse, 
such as cat-dodging, cheese-eatmg or surviving 
in churches. Perhaps that does not matter. It is 
enough that they are pretty little creatures, giving 
pleasure to their owners, and possibly some profit 
to the group of fanciers who breed them and 
periodically play this competitive game. 

The Countryman 

The Stamp Act — French Version 

Black market operators seeking safe and easily 
concealed investments for their illicit gains have 
started an unprecedented boom in the Paris 
stamp market. They have discovered, dealers say, 
that rare stamps provide a safe and dependable 
means of concealing their wealth. 

One result has been a tremendous increase in 
the value of old, highly-regarded issues which are 
collectors’ staples. The one-franc 1849 Ver- 
million, for instance, which was sold for 200 francs 
in 1900 and for 40,000 in 1942, today commands 
a price of So,ooo francs (1,600 dollars). 

Another result has been a great increase in the 
number of stamp dealers. The many established 
dealers of Paris have been supplemented by 
scores of new traders operating in cafe backrooms 
and on street comers. Dealers report a number of 
fakes in circulation and say that many of the black 
marketeers, seeking to make their purchases safe 
through channels which will leave no record of 
their transactions, are being stung each day. 

Dealers also report a boom in a whole new 
series of issues — the provisional postage of World 
War II. One of the first of the new rarities to 
appear on the Paris market was an Italian stamp 
overprinted in French in TripoHtania by Gen. 
Leclerc’s army. A block of four, for which a 
French soldier paid four francs on issue, was later 
resold in Algiers for 50,000 francs (1,000 dollars). 

Star Weekly 

Thurber on Women 

Another spectacle that depresses the male and 
makes him fear women, and therefore hate them, 
is that of a woman looking another woman up 
and down, to see what she is wearing. The cold, 
flat look that comes into a woman’s eyes when 
she does this, the swift coarsening of her counten- 
ance, and the immediate evaporation from it of 
all humane quahty make the male shudder. He is 
likely to go to his state-room or his den or his 
private oflBce and lock himself in for hours. I know 
one man who surprised that look in his wife’s 


eyes and never afterwards would let her come 
near him. If she started towards him, he would 
dodge behmd a table or a sofa, as if he were 
engaging m some unholy game of tag. That look, 
I beheve, is one reason why men disappear, and 
turn up in Tahiti or the Arctic or the United 
States Navv% j a. \ies thurber in The Strand 

Sport and National Character 

The theory that a nation’s games illustrate its 
character is attractive, but it is not altogether 
sound. Cricket, to be sure, is more leisurely than 
baseball, and so far as that goes, may be held to 
mirror English placidity as against the more 
fienzied American humours. But cricket in the 
‘body-line’ incidents of 1932 was responsible for 
troubles with Australia which reached political 
dimensions. 

Swedes, blond, unemotional and sure of them- 
selves, reel off lap after lap in premeditated times; 
Americans put the weight, throw the discus, pole 
vault and bgh jump with astonishing success 
and agility; Frenchmen bicycle with stamina and 
enthusiasm; and the Japanese used to specialise 
in the curious pastime of hopping, skipping and 
jumping. But it is doubtful wEether any profit- 
able conclusions can be drawn from such premises. 

Every time that a good example of athletic 
success or lack of it seems to reflect national 
characteristics, another such illustration contra- 
dicts it. The Italians are, according to easy 
generalisation, showy, excitable and lacking in 
stamina. But did not Dorando come within a 
tragic ace of winning that hard, unspectacular 
grind, the Marathon at the White City? 

Even when Davis Cups and other champion- 
ships are at stake, the happiest player is he who 
keeps his sense of proportion and manages, even 
in the stress and strain of a modern competition, 
to remember that, when all is said and done, he 
is doing nothing more serious than knock a little 
ball about with a racket or a club. . . . 

The most sporting country, in the real sense 
of the word, is that which has the largest pro- 
portion of its population playing and enjoying 
games and sports of all kinds. The question as to 
whether or not it happens to throw up a world 
beater or two in the course of its enjoyment is 
irrelevant. . . . York Times Magazine 


Someday we’ll wake up and find our 
own cities atom-bombed and the entire 
U.S.A. destroyed in a single afternoon. 

drew PEARSON 
in The Washington Post 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Misunderstanding of Sublimation 

Sir, 

Encouraged by bis conviction that psychology 
has not yet attained the status of a science, Vernon 
Brelsford, in the June number of World Review, 
sets himself the task of shattering what he calls 
the myth of sublimation. Adopting a technique 
firequendy used by earlier opponents of psycho- 
analysis, he proceeds to give an account of this 
unconscious mechanism that just happens to be 
inaccurate in every particular. Having in this way 
built up a new myth, its creator has litde diffi- 
culty in destroying it. And this he does with 
pardonable gusto. Certainly if the concept of 
sublimation were what Brelsford says it is, his 
demolition of it would have the support of every 
right-thinking psychoanalyst. 

By way of correction it is sufficient to indicate 
the fundamental misconception on which the 
whole of Brelsford’s argument is based. Accord- 
ing to him, sublimation is a consciously directed 
mechanism, the aim of which is to divert adult 
sexual instinct to non-sexual channels. According 
to Freud, sublimation is an entirely unconscious 
process, the aim of which is to drain off the already 
frustrated energies of infantile sexuality. Subhma- 
tion has nothing to do with the conscious control 
of adult sexuality. To this false premise Brelsford 
adds a second when he impHes that repression, 
too, is a conscious process. Repression is one of 
the earhest and deepest of unconscious mechan- 
isms. Eliminate these two errors and the whole 
of the subsequent argument becomes a tissue of 
misunderstandings. This series of correlations 
between, on the one hand, adult sexual gratifica- 
tion, either normal or perverted, and, on the 
other, creative and imaginative activity, are beside 
the point. No doubt useful correlations can be 
made between work and adult love or between 
work and adult sexual ffustration; but they must 
be based on an accurate understanding of the 
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early unconscious phases of development that 
influence work, love and frustration respectively. 
Both the working capacity and the love capacity 
of adults can be promoted by the subhmations 
or interfered with by the conflicts that develop in 
childhood and remain active in the unconscious 
mind. But these facts do not justify any direct 
correlations between adult love and work. Quite 
the contrary. The simplest of reactions following 
adult sexual activity, e.g., quiescence, increased 
appetite or zest for non-sexual activity; or again, 
aversion, indifference or a disinclination to work, 
cannot be taken at face-value. They are deter- 
mined by mental patterns laid down during the 
unconscious development and modiflcation of 
infantile sexual impulse. 

One last point. By his exclusive though mis- 
directed interest in the sexual habits of creative 
workers, the writer may have diverted his readers’ 
attentions from the fact that to sublimation 
proper we owe much of that cohesion of groups 
on which civilisation ultimately depends. 

EDWARD GLOVER, London, W.i 

^World Review^ a 'Rag' 

Sir, 

I have just read the latest issue of World Review 
and agree heartily with the correspondent who 
calls it a rag. 

I’ve never before read such a condensation of 
anti-Russian warmongering and political bias. 

After serving in Tunisia and Italy in a Churchill 
tank, being wounded and seeing many friends 
killed or mutilated, I haven’t the slightest desire 
to find a grave in the Ukraine as so many Nazis 
did. 

Incidentally I’m not a Communist — ^I hold no 
brief for their Party; nor a Socialist — just an 
Irishman now waiting to go home. 

F. QUINN, Bovington 


^W.R/ NOT Fifth, but 'Rather Despicable' 

Sib, 

As a Communist and a journalist I do not con- 
sider your magazine filth! In fact it is one of the 
best of Its sort. But your policy is obviously 
anti-Communist and anti-Russian, and your 
contribution to world peace and intemadonahsm 
worse than negHgible. If you must publish an 
article on child education in Yugoslavia, whv 
not be fair and publish a similar article by a 
person who supports the regime in Yugoslavia? 
If, perhaps, there is no answer to the statements 
about the young Yugoslavs* education, whv 
expose the ‘evil* of the system and entirely ignore 
the other side? 


J. C. DE BEAUJEU 

Correspondent' of Le Monde lllustre 

While listening recently to a friendly discussion 
between a Frenchman and an Englishman, I 
found myself wondering whether the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Latins would ever come to 
understand one another. Some years ago one 
might have beheved it possible; but the union 
bom of enforced exile and common misfortune 
has not survived the drying of the blood spilt in 
the fight for the universal cause. These considera- 
tions have nothing to do with either politics or 
personal feelings; they tend rather towards a 
theory which leaves one with few illusions as to 
the capricious nature of the human species. 

Quite apart from imperative geographical 
interests, examples abound. No sooner emanci- 
pated from the reciprocal influence imposed by 
circumstances, the two civilisations draw apart, 
pursue an independent cycle, and come together 
again only when driven by the dictates of reason 
and necessity. 

Take music, for example— the most inter- 
national of the arts, since^ it is unaflected by 
limitations of dialect or national character, but 


It is, too, rather despicable, printing letters from 
people who call themselves Communists wliich 
you hope will ridicule them in the eyes of your 

‘<liscermng’ readers, BRiAN.Waddington 

' Let him that is without sin . . . ' 

Dear Sir, 

Your May issue contained startling accounts 
of inhuman brutaliu’ in liberated territories, but 
I thmk a more balanced view would be possible if 
we remembered our own ‘Glasshouses’, Deten- 
tion Camps, and also the American type of 
ustice commonly known as ‘Third Degree*. 

M. DAVID HYN.\RD, Oxced 


MESSAGE FROM PARIS 

UNDERSTANDING 


subject only to the laws of civilisations and 
temperaments. The stars of Tchaikowsky, Rach- 
maninoff and Sibelius do not by any means 
shine with the same brilliance in Paris as in 
London; and the same appUes, conversely, to 
Ravel and Debussy. For nearly two years the 
French Radio has been broadcasting at frequent 
intervals the works of Benjamin Britten, Michael 
Tippett and William Walton, but the cultivated 
melomaniacs across the Channel have not yet 
been able to accustom their ears to this foreign 
music. In the same way, the works of modern 
French composers such as Milhaud, Poulenc, 
Francaix and (perhaps the greatest of them all) 
Olivier Messiaen do not satisfy the musical 
instincts of the English. Performers alone seem to 
possess a certain international vogue, though 
their reputations depend largely on their varying 
repertoire, according to the tastes of audiences. 
Their Alfred Cortot is as well known in England 
as Sir Thomas Beecham in France. 

Two daily newspapers of the same date, one 
British and the other Frendh, recently gave 


IS A FRANCO-BRITISH 
POSSIBLE? 
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anotlier example of this difference of mentality 
as regards the interpretation of events. The first 
commented with studied earnesmess on the 
impending new food restrictions, on the pro- 
gress of the various conferences on which the 
future of the world depends, and on countless 
other equally gloomy subjects. The second, by a 
typically ironic coincidence, recalled in a long 
editorial that 1946 was the fourth centenary of 
the publication of the ‘third book of the heroic 
deeds and sayings of the good Pantagruel, com- 
posed by Frangois Rabelais, doctor of medicme.’ 
The writer held that in this century of atom 
bombs and perpetually empty stomachs, this 
anniversary was worthy of note. In spite of his 
personal vexations and the difficulties of the 
times, as great perhaps in his day as in ours, the 
mediaeval author was capable of judging life 
as pleasant, full and eminently worth hving. 
After a dinner, which was rationed no doubt, 
Pantagruel laughingly complained of his sad 
condition, denouncing his fellow human beings as 
incurable idiots; and his laugh was jovial, vinous 
and immensely comforting. But this atmosphere 
of gaiety and garHc did not make him the dupe 
of the vested interests, camouflaged as more or 
less attractive ideologies, which were responsible 
in that year of grace, 1546, for the hanging of 
heretics on the Place Maubert and the danger 
involved in trying to assure oneself the right to 
live happily. This precious document was placed 
on the index, for the ‘ great ones* of the day feared 
the collapse of their humbug before the onslaught 
of Pantagruel, with his good sense and his 
worldly wisdom. Rabelais, protector of free men, 
warned his compatriots of the snares and dangers 
of life*s road by inveighing against those who, 
in the name of unacknowledgeable ambitions, 
sought to destroy the happy condition of 
mankind. 

The editorial on Rabelais seemed to me admir- 
ably to personify the French spirit, which is 
perhaps not sufficiendy preoccupied with the 
troubles of the world, but at least refuses to 
lapse into sterile fatalism, fust as in 1546 Panta- 
gruel sounded the tocsin against the forces of 
obscurantism, so in 1946 his descendants are 
following his example on a much vaster plane. 

At the Paris Cotiierence France has certainly 
shown a certain intransigence, and though she 
continues to consider it possible to reach an 
accord, she is not prepared to agree to the 
indefimte postponement of the Peace Confer- 
ence, a position which should bring her con- 
siderably closer to Great Britain. The latter 
appears to have chosen Africa as her first line 
of defence in the future, and this tendency 
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renders the closest Anglo-French collaboration 
an imperative geographical necessity. 

In contrast to her habitual indifference, 
America, by signing the recent financial agree- 
ment, has shown her faith and her interest in 
the humanist doctrines of a renascent France. 
Less the prisoner of tradition than liis British 
opposite number, Mr. Byrnes was well able to 
appreciate the necessity for eliminating the 
causes of friction dividing the representatives 
of a similar ideology. The realist proposals put 
forward by France should not be ignored, for 
they are the fruit of unhappy experience and 
represent an appreciable contribution to the 
solution of the problem of European peace, 
which alone will permit the world to unite in 
the struggle against famine, want and social 
injustice. 

The New York Times recendy expounded the 
American attitude; ‘The loan granted to France 
is not an act of generosity, but an intelligent 
agreement calculated to encourage moderate 
and liberal elements and to save an order of 
things on which depends the future of the United 
States as much as that of Europe. The loans to 
Great Britain and France represent an invest- 
ment in a certain political system and a certain 
way of life.* 

Observing my two interlocutors, mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, I noticed a look 
of dreamy uncertainty on the Englishman’s 
face, whereas the Frenchman’s, rightly or 
wrongly, wore an air of complete self-assurance, 
with none the less a touch of defiance- The 
trouble is that the two nations do not know 
how to talk to one another; they make no effort 
to discover each other’s qualities, but base their 
judgments on stereotyped cliches concerning the 
legends of Joan of Arc and Nelson. The same 
spirit which drives the Anglo-Saxon to reduce 
his language to initials causes him to over- 
simplify his analysis of France, who in fact eludes 
all definition and bears no resemblance at aU to 
the portrait of her painted by beribboned old 
diplomats with minds clouded, by cigar smoke. 
The Frenchman ignores the true nature of the 
British temperament, for he thinks entirely in 
terms of intellect and is as proud of his own as is 
a woman of her beauty. If people fail to under- 
stand his point of view, he seems not to care, and 
is prepared to let himself be admired or hated 
by virtue of a misunderstanding because it would 
be too long and boring to explain what he alone 
is capable of understanding. 

Such are the weaknesses of these two nations 
united by common interests but intellectually 
divided. 




Dreaming of a little place of your own ? 
Planning just how you’ll have the fur- 
niture and what colour you’ll choose for 
the curtains ? Well, now is the time to 
start bringing those “ castles in the air ” 
down to earth — by putting something 
by each week in National Savings 
Certificates. 

Don’t fritter away your Savings. Wait 
for the big occasion. Every 15/- 
certificate earns you 5/6d. in ten years 
time and this increase is free of Income 
Tax. 

Easy to buy — Easy to hold — Easy to 
cash, 
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i ■ 

COLDS and influenza cannot be resisted when 
your diet is deficient in vitamin A : the daily 
dose of Crookes ensures you the necessary 
amount. Adults cannot keep healthy and 
children cannot grow up with straight bones 
and strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D : 
the daily dose of Crookes keeps your supply 
well above the safety level. 

This extra supply of vitamins A and D 
will work wonders in building up your 
resistance and stamina^ ' 
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WOULn REVIEW 


PELMANISM 

Ai\D “THINGS TO COME” 


*1^/ E are all now going through a somewhat 
* * bewildering and difficult time — the tran- 
sitory period between total war and normal peace. 
Difficult however as it is, it affords a particular 
opportunity for reconstruction, reorganising, and 
for adapting one’s self and affairs to swift and 
ever-changing conditions. And the man or woman 
who can think clearly and make a sound survey of 
the situation, as it varies from time to time, is the 
one who is going to see and seize the opportunities 
that make for a happier, more secure and con- 
tented life. Not only that, he or she will be the 
better able to enjoy the blessings of peace — 
freedom, art, literature, recreation — to the full. 

It may be that frustration, disillusionment, dis- 
appointment or anxiety may come your way ; if 
unfortunately it does, then with a mind trained to 
meet the vagaries and vicissitudes, the troubles 
and turmoil of everyday life you will be in a posi- 
tion speedily to overcome these hindrances and 
setbacks; and eventually be free to devote all 
youi mental energies to attain a fuller, richer and 
happier life. As you think so you act; prepare 
yourself now— train your mind — for things to 
come. 

HALF FEES 

for serving and ex-sertnee members of 
Ills Majesty's Forces 
(Apply for Services' Enrolment Form) 


A True Philosophy 

Pelmanisni is a true philosophy of living for 
ordinary sensible people who wish to make the 
best of themselves at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. The Pelman Institute has w^on and 
held its unique position through all wars and 
worries, trials and tribulations, during the last 
half century. Today Pelmanism is appreciated 
as much as ever. The test of time has pro^^ed the 
Power of Pelmanism and in these exceptional 
and ever-changing times it is playing its part in 
reconstruction. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 

Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. W'r.tc for particulars 
U language that interests you, 

which M 111 be sent gratis and post fiee. ’ 


Specially reduced fees joi members of 
His Majesty’s Forces. 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
127 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.l 


What Pelmanism Does 

Pelmanism eliminates from your mind those 
weaknesses and failings which handicap so many 
people in every sphere of life. Amongst these 
mental handicaps are : 


Depression 

Pessimism 

Indecision 


Aimlessness 
Illogical Fears 
Weakness of Will 


Forgetfulness Mind-Wandering 

Procrastination Inferiority Complex 

and many others could be mentioned. There 
IS no need for these difficulties to haunt your 
life. Pelmanism will rid your mind of these ob- 
sessions and failings and give you a new outlook 
on life. 


It awakens dormant faculties. It develops 
powers you never thought you possessed. It 
develops : 


— Concentration 

— Observation 
— Judgment 

— Initiative 

— Will-Power 


— Optimism’ 

— Self-Confidence 
— Self-Control 
— Presence of Mind 
- — Reliable Memory 


It develops your mind as a whole, and gives 
you a balanced and well-poised mind. 


Courage and Confidence 
The dominant aim for every man and woman 
must be to show a courageous, confident, well- 
equipped mental front. This assured, then all 
else will be achieved, and the world has no 
more proven method than Pelmanism to attain 
this end. 

The Pelman Course is fully described in a 
book entitled The Science of Success. The Course 
is simple and interesting and takes up very little 
time , you can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The book will be sent you, gratis and 
post free, on application to : 


Pelman Institute 

{Estabhshed over 40 years) 


1 ^/ ixorioiK Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.l 

Readers who can call at the Pelman Institute 
will he welcomed 
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with the Springbok 

London this afternoon. Off in the 
York Speedbird from London Airport 
at quarter to three. Big restful seats, 
which tip back to let you sleep. 
Attentive steward. Drinks, snacks, hot 
meals. Grey Channel changing to 
Mediterranean blue. To-night at Tripoli 
or Malta — to-morrow morning at 
Cairo. A day to yourself. The day-after 
-to-morrow, breakfast on a Nileside 
veranda in Khartoum. Tea, dinner and 
bed in Nairobi. Off again next 
morning — and journey’s end at 
Johannesburg— -6,837 miles in 3 days, 
including 39 hours on the ground to 
temper speed with leisure. That is the 
Springbok Service. We opened it in 
1 932. To-day, in conjunction with South 
African Airways, we fly it 4 times each 
week— and soon, with ‘Sleeper’ Yorks, 
we shall be flying this same route in 
40 hours, London— Johannesburg. 



BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
AND SOUT4j AFRICAN AIRWAYS 



^Good 
Mornings ’ 
begin 
with 
Gillette 


Great grand-dad, poor chap, let his 
face run to seed. He hadn’t the 
blades that shave us at high speed ! 




Appreciation from afar 

^Dear Sirs, 

I fear that during my wanderings of the last two 
or three years, I have lost touch with you . . . you 
no doubt have passed through some troublous and 
dangerous experiences. I wonder whether 1 shall find 
the old premises still standing when I get hack to 
England! I have for a long time had to put up 
with all sorts of unknown tobaccos though I did find 
some Punchbowle in Sydney . . . / shall be very 
glad if you will send me two lbs. So much of my 
correspondence went astray during my last days in 
China, that I do not know the position of my 
account with you, but if you will let me know, I 
will send a cheque for any balance due and for the 
present order. 

Yours faithfully, 

(All Smokers’ letters can be verified at 
Barneys Bureau, 24 Holbom, London, E.C.l) 

Barneys 

Barneys {medium), Punchbowle {fvlV). 

(289) Parsons Pleasure (mild). 2/101 ox. ® 

Made by John Sinclair Ltd. Newcastle -on -Tyne 
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announcing 



With the release of more 
railway steamships and the 
repair of damaged ports, 
passenger and freight services 
have been resumed with one 
country after another. 

New and better ships 
are being built to replace 
those sunk by the enemy. 



THE RAILWAYS ARE 
GETTING BACK TO NORMAL 



With the fighting over the 
Bank looks forward to ex- 
tending and adapting the 
range of banking facilities 
required for peace-time in- 
dustry and trade. On large 
or small affairs^ for home or 
overseas businessa the Bank 
is ready to help forward the 
process of rapid reconver- 
sion. Besides current and 
deposit accounts it offers 
night safes for the trader^ 
home safes for small savings^ 
and all forms of personal 
banking service. 

To each and every private 
citizen, no less than the 
largest business undertaking, 
over a century of experience 
is available through any one 
of 1800 and more branches 
of the Bank. Men and 
women returning to civilian 
life, beginning a new busi- 
ness or extending an old 
one, whether they are custo- 
mers of the Bank or not, are 
invited to call upon the 
Manager of their local 
branch and discuss their 
needs, in complete confi- 
dence. They will receive 
prompt and sympathetic at- 
tention and every possible aid. 

MIDLAND BANK 

LIMITED 


THINKING ALOUD 


TEKENCE KILMARTIN 

HARVEST GLOOM 

A RAY of cold, autumnal sunlight flickers 
over my table as I sit down to write these 
lines. Can it be that an Indian summer 
will bring us at least some compensation 
for the wretched months behind us; One 
dare not hope so. In an hour or two, I 
fear, the rain clouds will have gathered to 
renew their steady, implacable downpour 
and complete the havoc they have 
wrought to the first full post-w^ar 
harvest. Have the heavens ever been 
more unkind than during this melancholy 
summer of 1946? Travelling through 
southern England and seeing the corn 
sheaves lie rotting in the sodden fields, 
one is tempted to cry out with 
Gloucester 

Tike flies to wanton boys are we to 
the Gods, — 

They kill us for their sport’ 

The farmers, however, refusing to 
succumb to such pagan despair, have 
appealed for a National Day of Prayer to 
save the harvest. Perhaps this gleam of 
sunhght is an answer to their pleas ? 

THE INTERNATIONAL BAROMETER 

N o more than the weather, has the inter- 
national news in the past few weeks given 
cause for rejoicing. Indeed, so striking is 
the similarity between the two situations, 
that the meteorological bulletins and 
forecasts issued each day, with their 
dreary recital of depressions, squalls, 
showers, etc., interspersed with rare 
‘bright intervals’, might well be con- 
founded with the news reports from Paris 
and Eastern Europe. The inhabitants of 
these islands must indeed be a stoic race to 
be able at once to endure the miseries of 
the EngHsh (or should I say British?) 
summer and face up to the depressing 


realities of the international situation. 
How much less dismal must the prospect 
seem to the denizens of the warm south! 
Perhaps, on the other hand, the vagaries 
of our climate provide, for some of us, a 
sufficient outlet for our spleen, diverting 
our minds from sombre brooding over 
other and more serious woes. It is 
possible, though somewhat improbable, 
that the very contrast between the 
ephemeral glory of the southern summer 
and the storm clouds hovering over 
Eastern Europe may o’ershadow the 
dehghts of the sminy Mediterranean 
beaches. 

I remember how, in 1940, during those 
cloudless months of May and June — 
when the German panzers were blasting 
their way through Northern France 
and the French armies dissolving, as it 
were, into thin air — the glorious weather 
seemed to lend an added poignancy to 
the tragic new’S. 

BACK TO POWER POLITICS 

The contrast between the pious hopes of 
eternal peace and universal brotherhood 
which characterised the Wilsonian epoch 
after the first round of the twentieth- 
century war, and the widespread scep- 
ticism marking the aftermath of the 
second holocaust, has often been remarked 
upon. I imagine, however, that not even 
the most inveterate Jeremiah ever dreamt 
that relations between the victorious 
powers would have sunk into such a 
slough as they have reached today, 
hardly a year after the end of the war. I 
know it is easy to be cynical and some- 
times rather enjoyable to wallow in 
gloomy fatahsm; but to indulge in 
hearty, robust optimism is equally, if not 
more, unhelpful. However deplorable the 




German prisoners attetnpt to salvage corn from a flooded harvest field in Hampshire 


desperate cynicism which is now so of agreements already made; in which 

prevalent, it is hardly very surprising. respect, he said, the British and the 

The outlook is bleak, and no temporary Americans were particularly guilty. This 

alleviation can hide the reahty of the is undoubtedly true, and the explanation 

deepening antagonism between East and is that most of the agreements concerned 

West, the failure of U.N.O. and the have involved compromises in Russia’s 

relapse into the snarling jungle game favour, which were made in the interests 

of power politics. of Great Power unity. Faced now with 

No one can accuse Mr. Harold the opposition of the smaller nations, the 

Nicolson of gratuitous pessimism. He Western Powers are in something of a 

has, if anything, in his admirable quandary, for they are torn between the 

broadcasts on the progress of the Peace necessity of Big Power soHdarity to 

Conference, tended to emphasise the preserve peace, and concern for the 

brighter aspects. Yet anyone who has principles of the Atlantic Charter; and 

listened regularly to his talks must they are now trying hard to combine the 

have derived singularly Httle comfort two. The Russians, handicapped by no 
or encouragement therefrom. such inhibitions, can afford to be more 

Mr. Nicolson touched upon a partic- logical and consistent. They naturally 

ularly vital point when he drew attention prefer to stick to the old system of Big 

the other day to the pernicious habit Three monopoly, ignoring the opinions 

among the Big Powers of wriggling out and interests of their smaller brethren. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 

It would be futile to attempt to 
apportion the blame for the parlous con- 
dition in which the world finds itself 
today. Clearly, the fundamentally illib- 
eral, undemocratic and indeed reactionary 
attitude of the Soviet Union, coupled 
with its almost pathological distrust of 
foreigners, is the greatest single obstacle 
to peace-making. Attempts by the United 
States and Britain to appease Russian 
suspicion and Russian anxiety serve only 
to aggravate matters. They, in their turn, 
are suspicious of the Soviets; and neither 
side can trust the other to show its hand 
completely. It is the old, vicious circle 
of power poHtics, in which all the Big 
Nations, whatever the purity of their 
intentions, have inevitably become im- 
plicated. The Atlantic Charter has been 
shelved; settlements at Paris are sub- 
ordinated to the demands of the power 
struggle between East and West. Prob- 
lems (the South Tyrol and Transylvania) 
in which these are not involved are 
settled quickly regardless of justice or 
ethnic rights and wrongs. Others entail 
endless wrangHng, not because they 
raise important questions of principle, 
but because they encroach on the interests 
of the great. Bulgaria, an Axis satellite, is 
supported by Russia in her demands on 
Greece; and Western opposition to these 
demands arises neither from the memory 
of Greece’s war record (Yugoslavia’s 
was as good) nor Bulgaria’s support for 
Hitler, but from the realisation that Bul- 
garia is one of the satellites revolving in 
the Soviet orbit. In the same way, 
British and American support is given to 
' the Italian case over Trieste, not from love 
of Italy or because her claims are con- 
sidered just, but because a Yugoslav 
Trieste would mean a Russian Trieste and 
a Soviet oudet to the Mediterranean. 

An uninitiated observer at Paris would 
find it difficult to judge which are 
the victorious powers and which their 



HAROLD Ni COLSON, whose broaddjsts on the Paris 
Conference have been genial though somewhat astringent 


defeated enemies. For the Conference 
reflects not so much the divisions of the 
late world conflict as the realignment of 
the powers for the next war. 

THE CLOSED SHOP 

The closed shop controversy has been 
clouded with misunderstandings and 
ambiguities, a great deal of loose thinking 
and over-simplification, and the inevi- 
table attempts to make party capital out 
of the issue. Not the least of the factors 
lending to the confusion in which the 
question is wrapped is that people tend to 
use the phrase ‘closed shop’ in many 
different ways. In its strict sense it 
apparently means agreement between an 
employer and a union to restrict employ- 
ment in a particular industry to members 
of one union. Thus, in connection with 
the L.P.T.B. affair, it was used in its 


correct sense, but in most of the other 
recent disputes to which the term has been 
applied, it is a misnomer. 

It is because of the gravity of the 
issues involved that it is so important to 
avoid these ambiguities. The pubhc is 
always ready to jump to arms at the least 
sign of a threat to individual liberty, but 
it is well that it should know what all 
the fuss is about. 

The disputes of the past two weeks are 
symptoms of a disquieting tendency 
towards authoritarianism, visible for some 
time in the Trade Union movement, 
which is rapidly becoming a state 
within a state. When such an organisa- 
tion, which is not subject to Parlia- 
mentary supervision, seeks to exert 
compulsions over the individual, it is 
indeed time for the public to sit up and 
take notice. These semi-dictatorial, mon- 
opolistic tendencies are yet another 
indication of the seemingly ineluctable 
drift towards the managerial society 
adumbrated, with such conviction and 
evident relish, in James Burnham’s 
famous book. 

But the problem is not a simple one. 
There are many arguments, some of 
them forcible ones, in favour of the closed 
shop. In the first place it makes for 
Tidiness’ and convenience: there are 
obvious advantages, on the ‘strength 
through unity’ principle, in having one 
single union, representing all the men in 
each particular industry or section of an 
industry, to cope with the machinery of 
collective bargaining. There is logic and 
reason, too, in the argument that since 
non-unionists benefit as much as their 
fellow workers from the improvements 
in wages, conditions, etc., won for them 
through union action, they are in fact 
getting something for nothing. And the 
corollary to this is that because the dom- 
inant union is mainly responsible for 
fighting the men’s battles, members of 
break-away unions also profit from 


action for which they have taken no 
responsibility. 

One of the less convincing arguments 
put forward by the Trade Union leaders 
in favour of the closed shop is that its 
enforcement would discourage unofficial 
strikes. It is, in fact, quite likely to have 
precisely the opposite effect. One of the 
principal reasons alike for the prevalence 
of unofficial strikes and for the unwilling- 
ness of the little unions to place them- 
selves in the hands of their larger rivals is 
the lack of confidence among so many of 
the workers in the Trade Union leader- 
ship. Leaving aside the question of prin- 
ciple, attempts to impose discipline by 
force will merely defeat their own 
object. 

The toleration of minorities, however 
perverse and unreasonable, is one of the 
basic principles of democracy. The House 
of Commons would be much ‘tidier’ if 
the so-called ‘splinter’ parties and Inde- 
pendents were suppressed and the field 
left open for the big parties to fight 
things out on their own. This would 
quite rightly be regarded as a monstrous 
infringement of the rights of minorities. 

But the conflict between order and 
liberty is a difficult one to resolve, and it 
is astonishing how fiequentlypeople con- 
tradict themselves on the subject. For 
instance, it is to be noticed that those who 
have most strongly criticised the failure 
of the Trade Union bosses to enforce 
discipline among the workers are now 
the first to accuse them of dictatorship 
when they adopt a policy which they 
believe, rightly or wrongly, to be cal- 
culated to set their house in order, to 
restore discipline, and to ensure the 
ejficient working of the machinery of 
collective bargaining, 

I see that the Government have decided- 
not to intervene in the present contro- 
versy, which, in any case, does not 
appear to be leading to a serious crisis. 
Sooner or later, however, they will have 




The T.U.C. in session. Will "Monopoly VniQnism\folbw in 

to come to some decision on the closed 
shop issue, which will revive in a partic- 
ularly acute form in the case of national- 
ised industries. 

SOLUTION IN INDONESIA? 

Wje print this month an article on the 
Indonesian tangle, which has rather 
faded out of the news of late and which, 
shaded from the arc light of inter- 
national publicity, is beginning to unravel 
itself- At an exceptionally unpublidsed 
conference held last July at Malmo on the 
Island of Celebes, the Dutch appear to 
have scored a point or two against the 
Javanese Republic. For the thirty-nine 
delegates from the three thousand-odd 
outer islands (i.e., the entire Indonesian 
archipelago except for Java and Sumatra), 
in the first inter-island conference ever 
held, came down heavily for an Indo- 
nesian Federation inside the framework 


the footsteps of Monopoly Capitalism? 

of the Dutch Empire. At the same time, 
one gathers, they gave the Dutch a jolt 
by the fervour of their nationalism and 
their insistence on local autonomy for 
all the component units. 

A striking feature of the conference 
was that, wlide many delegates pro- 
claimed their allegiance to the Javanese 
Prime Minister, Sharir, the name of the 
President, Soekamo, who collaborated 
with * the Japanese, was not once 
mentioned. 

Incidentally, as Barbara Wliittingham- 
Jones points out in her article, ‘Made 
in Japan’ is and always was the wrong 
label for Indonesian nationalism. This 
was underlined at the recent celebra- 
tions of the first anniversary of the 
Republic at Jogjakarta, the nationalist 
capital in Central Java, when every street 
was hung with posters depicting an 
Indonesian soldier expelling the retroting 
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The opening of the Malm Conference, where Dutch and Indonesians met to solve their differences 


Jap with the toe of his jack-boot. The 
kidnapping of Shark by Communists and 
extremists served to clear the ak in the 
Republican ranks, and his recent re- 
instalment as Prime Minister for the 
thkd time in nine months is an indication 
that the fundamentally conciliatory Indo- 
nesian stiU prefers the path of negotiation 
to that of full-scale war. 

At the same time, a pointer to future 
re-alignments on the Repubhcan side is 
to be discerned in an unrevealed attempt 
to assassinate Soekamo in his palace a fort- 
night before the anniversary. Soekamo 
and Hatta have increasingly the air of 
extinct volcanoes and once a settlement 
is reached their disappearance can be 
regarded as certain. 

The future of Javanese nationalism 
appears to He with Shark and Amir 
Sharifuddin, the Minister of Defence, 
who is a Christian, and like Shark him- 


self, a staunch non-collaborator. Both 
sides apparently want the British troops 
to leave. Thek departure will put an end 
to the misunderstandings inseparable 
from a triangular situation, and I am 
told a dramatic settlement may not be 
out of the question. 

IVAN AND STALIN 

Some of the recent Russian films throw 
a good deal of Ught on the true nature 
of the Soviet regime, showing how Stalin 
is now inspked not so much by the 
teachings of Marx and the early revolu- 
tionaries as by the example of the great 
autocrats of Russia’s past. Those who, 
from ignorance, obstinacy or sheer 
wrong-headedness, still cherish the illu- 
sion that the U.S.S.R. is a workers’ 
paradise, a classless society, an example of 
democracy at its purest, would do well to 
go and see the new Eisenstein film now 




A scene from the Soviet film Ivan the Terrible 


showing in London, which purports to 
depict the life of Ivan the Terrible. It is 
more than a mere essay in the distortion 
and bowdlerisation of history; it is also, 
ironically enough, a convincing demon- 
stration of the resemblance between the 
Stalinist system and the old Tsarist 
regime. 

The parallel is neatly drawn. We see 
Ivan as the precursor of Lenin and Stalin 
— the patriot surrounded by traitors and 
quislings, striving to consolidate his 
precarious state and to defend its frontiers 
against enemies to the East and to the 
West. We see him as the benevolent 
despot, the champion of the people 
against the treacherous and reactionary 
boyars. We see him as the Russian 
imperialist, intent on unifying ‘all the 
Russias’ under his sway and extending 
the borders of Muscovy. And we see him 
also as the defender of ‘Orthodox 


Christendom’ against the domination of 
Rome. (It is interesting, by the way, to 
see how the anti-religious note has faded 
out of contemporary Russian propa- 
ganda; the Orthodox church, having been 
duly gleichgeschaltet, is now very much 
persona grata with the regime.) 

The dialogue, evidently written by a 
State propagandist, is fuU of the current 
slogans about the power and military 
glory of the Russian Fatherland, the 
menace of encirclement by enemies 
abroad, etc. Unity, power, ruthlessness 
are the keywords. ‘A state without 
sternness is like a horse without a bridle’, 
Ivan says — and it might be Stalin 
speaking. 

For all this Ivan the Terrible is a remark- 
able piece of film-making. It is astonish- 
ing how, in spite of the ideological 
inhibitions from which they inevit- 
ably suffer, directors like Eiscnstein can 




lAURENCE STERNE, author of Tristram Shandy and 
The Sentimental Journey. For him, travel was far simpler, 
if rather slower, than for us today 


produce films such as this, which for 
sheer visual beauty, artistic integrity and 
mastery of technique, can find few rivals. 
They seem to have a genius for recapturing 
the spirit and atmosphere of the past — 
the barbaric splendour of the Muscovite 
court, the sombre magnificence of 
Orthodox ritual, the primitive harshness 
of life in mediaeval Russia. Notwith- 
standing the historical inaccuracy and the 
ludicrous dialogue, a film such as Ivan 
gives a far more convincing picture of its 
period than any of Hollywood’s excur- 
sions into the realm of history. The 
Russians, by the way, have a curious 
technique of acting, in which an elaborate 
symbolism of gesture and expression is 
used to convey personality and heighten 
dramatic intensity. 

TRAVEL COMPLICATIONS 

Outlining his foreign policy in the 
House of Commons some months ago, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin summed it up in a 


characteristic phrase. ‘‘I want,’ he said 
‘to be able to go to Victoria, buy a 
ticket and go where the hell I like.’ 

When, I wonder, is this admirable 
policy to be put into effect? The barriers 
between neighbouriag countries, instead 
of being gradually broken down, are 
growing daily more rigid. The obstacles 
and complications confronting the would- 
be traveller are enough to daunt all but 
the most tenacious and the most long- 
suffering. 

A sudden S.O.S. from Paris prompted 
me to pay a flying visit to France the 
other day. Having succeeded, miracu- 
lously, in obtaining an aircraft at the 
shortest possible notice, I remembered 
that I hadn’t my passport with me. I had 
left it at a travel agency the week before 
with the very intention of obtaining a 
French visa. Having no time to retrieve 
it, I went down to Croydon — sans pass- 
port, sans visa, in fact sans everything, 
but hoping (with rather naive optimism, 
I suppose) that since I carried no luggage 
and therefore no contraband, and since I 
intended to return the same day, I might 
be allowed to travel. But no, try as I 
might, I could no more persuade the 
airport security officials to allow me to go 
to France than if I had asked for authority 
to fly to the moon. 

On a similar occasion two hundred 
years ago the amorous cleric, Laurence 
Sterne, met with no such obstruction. 
‘They order,’ said he, ‘these matters 
better in France’ — and off he went to 
Dover, crossed the Channel and it was 
not until half-way through his senti- 
mental journey that he learnt, by chance, 
that France and England had been for 
some time at war. It is a sad reflection on 
the decadence of our age that, in this 
year of so-called peace, one is prevented 
from spending a day in a friendly 
country for lack of a few sheets of paper 
held together by cardboard. 


TO 
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SIMON HARCOURT. SMITH 

This monthly survey, never easy to make, has 
now come to resemble the task of a radio com- 
mentator, dnvmg by car across some vast, 
forbidding and monotonous portion of the 
earth’s surface — some Mongohan steppe or sub- 
arctic tundra — m a pouring rainstorm, with a 
broken, wmdscreen wiper. He is expected to 
broadcast a ‘travelogue’. Upon what fresh twist 
of scenery can he comment? Through the in- 
finite melancholy of the dead flat land, where will 
he perceive that diversit}", those elements of 
gaiety and surprise which alone will preserve his 
listeners from the temptation of tummg off their 
sets? The vague grey bulk of some encampment 
exactly apes another encampment passed a 
hundred miles back. To left and right loom 
imprecise mountain chains that now advance, 
now retreat; every fifty miles or so there is a 
solitary horseman, immobile, expectant — waiting 
for the deepening menace of the darkness that 
creeps out of the East. 

So with us, each month is a chronicle of provoca- 
tion and bad temper, differing from the last only in 
the extent of its folly. Before our eyes the decision 
to commit the world to Power Pohtics rather 
than to the sanity of an international authority 
bears fruit; and as it ripens the fruit turns black. 
Rockets, almost certainly Russian, flash in a fiery* 
nimbus across the Swedish, the Greek, and even, 
it would seem, the Itahan skies. Reports come in 
— apparently reliable reports — of the German war 
industries in Saxony and Silesia working to their 
utmost capacity in the Russian service, and of the 
‘Gneisenau’ being raised from her wateiy^ grave 
— all in contravention of the Potsdam Agreement. 
Russia tries to bully Turkey into giving her 
virtual control of the Straits; America serves an 
‘ultimatum* on the turbulent Yugoslavs; the 
Peace Conference degenerates into a mere factory 
of amendments and recriminations. The new 
American plan for Germany and the fresh 
instructions apparently brought back fiom 
Moscow by Monsieur Molotov are still unpub- 
lished at the time of writing. They may possibly 
lighten our skies. There is need of light there. 

If one can preserve a dispassionate cast of mind, 
it is fascinating to observe the resignation, almost 
the fatalism with which many Englishmen and 
the vast body of Americans now accept the 
possibility of a war with Russia. Whatever its 
outcome, it could hardly fad to be tragic. All 


to ’.ntcrn.itionJ conrrrtl .jf the 

atom bom’r >ccni to b.* fading; anJ the fcnn.ar 
American Secrcrar} for \\ ar. Mr. Paterson, 
biithel} declares that ‘ the military have no choice 
but to assume the use of bombs in 

future warfare and make plans accordingls .’ The 
United States may get conitor: from Admiral 
Biandv on his return from Bikim, when he 
assures them the\' are in advance of the world in. 
the exploitation of the atomic bomb. But 
nobod} can any longer nurse much hope that 
the Russians do not possess an atomic bomb at 
least no more old-world than that vshicli was 
used to ‘soften’ Hiroshima. Thanks to the w'cl!- 
mtcntioncd treason of Dr. Alan Nunn 
Moscow w^as long ago supplied wnth samples of 
uranium 235 ‘enriched’ and uranium 253. And it 
is clear that the rockets which German tech- 
nicians are now building for her far exceed the 
V2 in range and accuracy. 

In a long-range atomic w’ar with rockets, 
Russia w’ould have far less to lose than we. 
Western Russia has already been devastated by 
the Germans; it would not be easy, either by 
bombers or rockets, to smash the new industrial 
areas in the Urals; and Russia is not burdened, as 
are we, with an anxiety to preserve the culture 
and monuments of the past. 

What then are we to do? What must be the 
purpose and aims of British policy? Can we 
perform the complicated exercise of removing 
from Russian minds all suspicion of foreign 
attack, and make ourselves too strong to be worth 
attacking? What do we w^ant? And France? Above 
all, what does America w^ant? 

The American soldier, as George Washington 
found to his despair, has always been obsessed by 
a passion for going home at the first lull in the 
campaign. One of the main problems of military 
administration during the War of Independence 
and the Civil War was to keep the armies from 
melting away. Modern advertising, designed to 
inculcate into every American the conviction 
that the ‘American way of life’ is the only sane 
one; a carefuUy-fostered insularity that makes 
juke-boxes, ice-cream, and coca-cola an essential 
part of an American unit’s fighting equipment; 
a very natural desire quickly to turn to the task of 
‘reconversion’ and of exploiting in terms of 
trade America’s new authority in the world — all 
these considerations made it impo^ble for any 
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man, less than Mr, Roosevelt perhaps, to resist 
rapid demobilisation. ‘Get the boys back home’ 
was a cry which in 1945 no administration could 
afford to ignore. 

In effect this is isolationism; and the advent of 
a Socialist Government to power here tended for 
a time to accentuate this tendency. That was the 
era of cries for bases here, there and almost every- 
where, to render America absolutely invulnerable 
from attack. In September 1946, however, the doc- 
trine of invulnerabihty is perhaps less absolutely 
beheved. ‘Science,’ say the American advisers to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, ‘ has failed to find 
a material defence against the atomic weapon.’ 
For the first time in their history, Americans go 
in real fear of outside attack; and the speed with 
which the new Russian danger has manifested 
itself exerts upon their minds a sense of appre- 
hension, almost of despair, far more deep than 
anything we know. The American public, we must 
remember, have been taught to expect infinitely 
more than we have of the peace. A fabulous new 
world of mechanised comfort, a foreign trade so 
vastly expanded as to lay for ever die ghost of 
unemployment, and foreign nations so much in 
awe of American power that they would never 
dream of challenging it. 


Disillusionment has been rapid. Even the new 
markets which may be opened by the Anglo- 
American loan agreement hardly compensate for 
the closing of Eastern Europe and most of the 
Balkans to American trade; while the astro- 
nomical Chmese possibihties once promised by 
Donald Nelson grow more remote with every 
aggravation of the conflict between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Communists. 

The American nation have lately gained two 
convictions which have Httle to do with their 
war dreams. They reluctantly accept the inevita- 
bility of a war with Russia, and they regard a 
slump as even more certain. The fall in Wall 
Street market prices by an average of 16 points 
during the last fortnight would superficially 
suggest that the slump is imminent; and in 
normal times we might suppose that such a 
slump would reinforce the natural tendency 
towards isolationism — and thus facilitate Russian 
aggression. Upon this windfall Soviet pohcy may 
well have calculated. If so, the Soviet ‘forward’ 
pohcy in Eastern Europe and in North Persia has 
been infinitely too precipitate. More than any- 
thing else it has reconciled the American people 
to retaining a war estabHshment costing near 
j£io, 100,000,000 a year. This vast expenditure is 
in itself a programme of public works, which, 
^at the cost of a mounting national debt, should 
buttress the American economy against any major 
slump for several years to come, and thus further 
check the drift towards isolationism. 

We can count therefore upon the American 
people being less disposed to cut themselves 
off from the troubles and dangers of the outside 
world than they were a year ago. And their 
attitude towards this country seems to be im- 
proving. Though many Babbitts may stiU regard 
our Socialist Government as standing but a step 
from Communism in its economic pohcy, the 
whole Union knows where we stand in relation 
to Russia. Indeed, almost the only concerted 
criticism of this country to be heard in America 
today comes from that strange body of opinion, 
the Liberals, who stiH cling to a sentimental 
affection for the U.S.S.R, and a traditional 
suspicion of everything British. 

Most obviously, Mr. Byrnes now works in 
the closest harmony with Mr. Bevin — except 
of course in such matters as the Palestinian 
problem, where the State Department is at the 
mercy of internal electoral forces beyond our 
calculation. 

The cruise of the great new aircraft carrier, 
‘Franklin D. Roosevelt’ in the Mediterranean, 
the brush with Marshal Tito over the shot-down 
aircraft, and now Mr. Byrnes* Stuttgart speech 
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The Ruhr, devastated but slowly reviving, remains the key to the German problem 


(the text of which has come through while this 
article is being written) — all imply that the risk 
of American isolationism is at an end — for the 
time being at any rate. 

But the Byrnes plan for Germany would 
presumably leave her with the Ruhr industries 
still within the sovereignty of the Reich. To this 
scheme the French would only agree with the 
utmost reluctance — if they will agree at all. And 
we cannot be so sure of unfailing American 
support, entirely to flout French susceptibilities. 

In the main we must naturally approve the 
Byrnes plan. We must approve any reasonable 
scheme for ending the era of virtual annexation in 
Germany. Our dream must now be the resur- 
rection of Germany as at least a No-Man’s Land, 
if not a buffer between Russia and the West. But 
the French argue— and perhaps with justification 
— that a Germany still able to lay her hands on 
the mdustries of the Ruhr might again become a 
European danger. It might be as well, therefore, 
for us to study the French plan for the inter- 
nationalisation of the Ruhr with more sympathy 
than we have accorded it hitherto. It seems to 
provide the only sane possibility of resurrecting 
a Germany which has no hope of turning 
criminal once more. 

For the rest, it is hard to discern the exact shape 
of French foreign policy. The main foundations 


of her pre-war poHcy — the Little Entente and the 
Polish Alliance— have crumbled. From her mo 
Southern neighbours. Franco’s Spain and Liberal 
Italy, she is for differing reasons estranged; and 
though the power of the Communists in France 
appears to be declining, Communist members ot 
the French Cabinet, have, it seems, bitterly 
disapproved the inercasmg tendency of France to 
vote with the Anglo-Saxons against the U.S.S.R. 
in the Peace Conference. Fear of ahenating Mos- 
cow has undoubtedly held the French back fiom 
any close association of Western Europe. But 
circumstances, and the economic trends of the 
recent commercial treaties with Belgium and 
Holland, the increasingly important part which 
France and her smaller neighbours are taking in 
our own export trade — seem to be pushmg 
France, no less than ourselves, towards the 
remedy which we have consistently urged— a 
Western European association. 

Space does not here permit an examination of 
future British polic}' and its trends. Let us instead 
cast our eyes on to the Southern Tyrol and wel- 
come the new Austro-ItaHan Agreement as a 
beacon of toleration in a world of fanaticism. 
Would that the prospects for the Palestine Con- 
ference gave us equal cause for hope! It is hoj^d 
to discuss British policy, the Anglo-Egyptian 
position and the Indian crisis next month. 
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THE FRENCH UNION 

A NEW DEAL IN COLONIAL GOVERNMENT? 


RENE LECLER 

Asa mild, compensation for the enormous ills 
which it has brought upon people throughout 
the world, the war has created deep currents 
towards the betterment of human conditions. 
Among other things, it has given the imperial 
nations a strong incentive to revise their policies 
towards the colonial peoples— pohcies which in 
the past have frequently been characterised by 
callousness, short-sightedness or greed. 

It is not only that nations have admired the 
bravery and fidelity of their colonial subjects but, 
having themselves nearly lost their freedom, they 
are now more inclined to consider that of others. 
Everywhere, today, the colonial problem is under 
revision. In India, Great Britain has taken decisive 
steps to allow the Indian peoples to achieve their 
aims; the Dutch are giving Indonesia a new status; 
on 4 July 1946 the Philippine Commonwealth 
was declared an independent state. 

In France, the world’s second colonial power, 
this feeling of new understanding has produced 
what is nothing short of a revolutionary change 
in the methods of colonial government. The 
proposal to create a French Union of which 
France and the overseas territories will be com- 
ponent parts had been under discussion before the 
last Constituent Assembly. Already certain steps 
had been taken and the general framework of the 
organisation drawn up. AH this wHl now be 
given practical effect. 

Before the war, French possessions in the five 
continents formed an amazingly intricate patch- 
work of administrative units whose existence was 
often due to the imaginative but unmethodical 
mind of some statesman whom history has 
forgotten. There were colonies proper, protec- 
torates governed from Paris but boasting native 
rulers, League of Nations mandates and, some- 
what iUogicaUy, overseas territories which formed 
an integral part of France. Some came under the 
Ministry of the Colonies; others were ruled by the 
Minister of the Interior. The political structure of 
some was, to put it mildly, mediaeval ; but on the 
other hand, some of the older colonies, such as 
the West Indian island of La Martinique, parts of 
Senegal (a French possession since the seven- 
teenth century), and certain parts of Cochin- 
China enjoyed self-government to a degree 
unknown in colonies elsewhere in the world, and 


sent deputies to the Paris Chamber. In terms of 
parliamentary power, however, this was no more 
than a token participation, for the colonial 
deputies formed but a very small minority and 
their influence was generaUy neghgible. But what 
they lacked in numbers, they often made up for 
by their talents. Some were personally responsible 
for many far-sighted colonial projects, and they 
were often raised to high positions in the adminis- 
tration. For example, the negro deputy Eboue, 
one of the first colonial leaders to join General de 
GauUe, became the first coloured Governor- 
General of a colony: the Chad Territory in 
West Africa. 

Algeria enjoyed political freedom to a much 
greater degree than most overseas territories. 
Ideahsts in Paris thought of it as ‘African France’ 
and it was a fact that, organised in three French 
departments (Oran, Algiers, Constantine), this 
colony could boast of natives who had fights as 
weH as duties. In pre-war years about 25 per cent 
of the 6 million Algerians had voting powers. 

Soon after the liberation of France, aU French 
parties began to study proposals to create a 
federal French Union which would emancipate 
the natives and give them a fair share in the 
Government machine. As a first measure it was 
decided that with Metropolitan France (with a 
population of 43 millions) sending 580 deputies to 
the Paris Chamber, Algeria (6 millions) should 
send 35 deputies and the rest of the Empire (44 
miUions) should have 43 representatives in Paris: 
an average of one deputy for 800,000 people. 
Meanwhile, undeterred by the poHtical storms, 
legislators went on with their work of setting up 
the Union. There were many difficulties, in 
particular the question of citizenship, parha- 
mentary representation, the exact nature of the 
link which would bind the various parts of the 
Union together and the share of the colonial 
peoples in the executive power. 

On the citizenship problem, a great step for- 
ward has been made. It was realised immediately 
that the problem would not be solved simply 
by granting French citizenship to aU natives m 
the overseas possessions. The Frenchman might 
have been amazed to wake up one morning and 
find that he had an Ouolof fisherman of the 
Niger vaHey as co-citizen and it was deemed 
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possible that the Ouolof himself might not 
consider French citizenship as a heaven-sent gift. 
He was Ouolof just as the Frenchman was 
French. He had his own way of livmg, his own 
language, customs and traditions, and these had 
to be respected. So, m effect, both the Frenchman 
and the Ouolof were given equal citizenship, not 
of France, but of the Umon, an arrangement 
which gives the native of any part of the Union 
exactly the same rights, duties and privileges as 
the Frenchman. It endows him with the freedom 
of thought, W'orship and education; it gives him 
the right to publish a newspaper, to form a 
political party;*it enables him to become a public 
servant, roadsweeper or Minister throughout the 
Union, m Metropohtan France as w'ell as in his 
own country. 

While there was a strong desire to grant the 
colonial peoples as fair a parhamentar)’ represen- 
tation as possible, the deputies m the Constituent 
Assembly found it impracticable to grant them a 
representation which would be proportional to 
their numbers. If such a representation were per- 
mitted in the Metropolitan Assembly, the French 
deputies themselves could easily be outvoted, 
even on purely French matters, by the delegates 
of the overseas populations. Another difficulty 
arose from the disparity in standards of life and 
civilisation among the various peoples. The stan- 
dard of living of some is high; their civilisations 
(Arabs, Khmers, Annamites) are old and mature. 
But others, such as the inhabitants of the Pacific 
island of New Caledonia, were still cannibals 
forty years ago; the negroes in West and 
Equatorial Africa and the Indians in Guiana are 
today still organised in very primitive societies. 
For them the primary needs are education and 
health services, not parliamentary representation. 

The number of deputies mentioned above (78) 
was provisionally agreed upon. But something 
more than a handful of Africans and Asiatics in 
parliament was needed. It was decided that a 
Superior Council of the Union should be set up 
with a fair non-European participation. It would 
have no legislative powers but would make 
recommendations to the French Chamber, study 
all colonial projects, pronounce itself on the 
Union budget. 

On one matter which one might call a second- 
ary one, French opinion is divided. In any federal 
organisation, there must be a symbol linking the 
various parts. For those whose civilisation belongs 
to the twentieth century, just as for those who 
are still groping in mediaeval darkness, it is not 
sufficient to have the written word of a consti- 
tution. The symbol must be a hving one. The 


British Empire ha> the Kiiig-Eniperor. In 
Republican France, the ProiJeiit of the Republic 
would be the obvious choice. But in pre-war 
days the Chamber Deputies and the Senate 
jointly elected him a.-' Pre''ide!it of the Fiepublic 
and he was on-y incidentahy the head <''f the French 
Empire at the same rune. 

Now, It IS that there should be .. 

President of the Union elected bv a fair repre- 
sentation ot Frenchmen and colonials ahke. Bur 
it the principle of proportional representation 
tor the overseas territories dL>es not obtain in 
the actual parliament, how can the President 
elected by it be regarded as representing the 
Urdoni The question bristles with difficuities. 
French smccptibihnes have been aroused; the 
colonials have logic on their side. 

For the French Union, federation m the narrow 
sense is mappropnate. A Federation is a group ot 
states, countries or provinces joined together be- 
cause their mterests, pursuits and duties are alike. 
The French Union, being composed of today’s 
scientifically-trained populations and yesterday’s 
cannibals, must have a broader basis. One of the 
main objects which the constitution-makers 
mtended to achieve was to safeguard as much as 
possible the desire of the colonial peoples for 
political and cultural autonomy. Gone are the 
days when the principal aim of colonisation was 
to transform all the natives into a pitiable image 
of everything that w^as bad in the Europeans. The 
task of France in the development of the new' 
Union W'iU be to take care of matters which are of 
common interest to all: foreign affairs, Umon 
trade, communications, etc. In all other spheres, 
the colonial peoples will participate directly. 
In ' some colonies — Indo-China, Algeria, the 
islands of La Martimque, La Reunion, St. 
Pierre et Miquelon — they will become fully 
autonomous as soon as possible. In others, West 
and Equatorial Africa, Madagascar, the role of 
France will be that of tutor. To endow the whole 
French Union with a uniform equaiitarian 
status for the sake of formulas would have been 
fatal for the inhabitants and chaotic from the ad- 
ministrative vicw’point. As it is, the relationship 
between the members of the Union will be that 
existing between the members of the same family. 

From now on, French Unionists, or whatever 
they might be called, will be found all over the 
world. The Tricolour, so often in the past a 
symbol of democratic ideals, will fly over white, 
black, yellow and red men and women who are 
equals before the law of their nation. A great 
step has been made towards the abolition of an 
illogical and inhuman conception: the colour bar. 
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BACKGROUND TO 

THE INDONESIAN PROBLEM 

BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES, who has just spent three months in 

Indonesia, having Frequent and full contact with the leaders on all sides, visiting Batavia, 
Jogjakarta and the Outer Islands 


Though the red-white flag of Indonesian 
Nationalism is now rarely displayed in Batavia 
and the Tricolor is outwardly predominant, 
though the Dutch Governor-General joined with 
the British Commander-in-Chief in taking the 
salute at the King’s Birthday Parade on the 
Koningsplein, though Dr. van Mook and Mr. 
Shahrir drink cocktails together in the drawing- 
room of the British Consul-General, though the 
Netherlands Indies Army has already taken 
over at Surabaya, BaH, Semarang, Bandoeng, 
and Macassar— yet to be in the Indies today is 
like treading the molten slopes of a mmh im g 
volcano. On all sides the atmosphere is loaded 
with an oppressive sense of waiting, waiting, and 
still more waiting, none the less tense because so 
prolonged, 

‘The choice before the Indonesian people and 
its leaders is grave but simple in its essentials. It 
lies between “selT-determination in our time”, 
after a period of constructive co-operation with 
the best guarantees obtainable for a lasting struc- 
ture of their country, or the continuation of a 
fruitless and destructive civil war.’ In so saying in 
a broadcast from Batavia last February, Dr. 
-Hubertus J. van Mook, Lieutenant Governor- 
General of the Netherlands East Indies, touched 
off the essence of the whole issue. Simple as this 
may appear, the factors governing its resolution 
are many and complex. Within a few hours of 
stepping out of my Skymaster at Kemajoran 
Airfield, one of the few fair-minded observers I 
have met here (and one who has lived close to the 
drama from the start) described the past nine 
months in Java as the classic example of the 
greatest possible number of mistakes made by 
the greatest possible number of people in the 
shortest possible time. There lies the secret of 
the whole tragedy— for tragedy it is. To appraise 
the situation as it now stands, it is therefore more 
than usually important first to analyse the past. 

To begin at the beginning. The overriding 
fundamental is to realise that the dynamics of the 
situation reside in the ‘Merdeka’ (Freedom) or 
Nationalist Movement. WHle the sentiments 
which inspired it appear in some of the earliest 
Javanese periodicals as far back as 1864, the dawn 
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of Nationahsm may be dated from the emergence 
of a remarkable girl, the Raden Adjeng Kartini, 
a daughter of the Regent of Japara who, in 
accordance with a practice dating from 1850 or 
earlier, had received part of his education in a 
European family and was among the most 
advanced and liberal Indonesians of his genera- 
tion. In 1895, when she was sixteen, the local 
Resident persuaded her father to let Miss Kartini 
and a sister see something of European society, 
and in 1900 she was invited to stay with the 
Director of Education. Under this sympathetic 
encouragement she developed a project of female 
education long since conceived independently in 
her own mind within the monastic walls of the 
family kraton, behind which the daughters of even 
the most progressive Javanese aristocracy were 
rigorously interned from the age of thirteen on- 
wards. Of her many writings the best known are 
the Letters from a Javanese Princess posthumously 
published in Amsterdam and afterwards trans- 
lated into English. To turn these pages is to inhale 
the strong air, keen as the ozone from the North 
Sea, of the pioneer bluestockings, such as the 
founders of Newnham and Girton. The intimacy 
with contemporary thought in nineteenth- 
century Europe, the forceful imagination, the 
lucidity of expression you meet in these letters, is 
an extraordinary product to have come from amid 
the orchids and flame trees of a Javanese garden. 
‘Educate the women,’ she wrote, ‘and you will 
find sturdy co-operators in the splendid and 
gigantic task of civihsmg millions.’ She herself 
set a practical example by founding a school for 
the daughters of officials, and the ‘ Kartini Schools’ 
spread all over Java and Sumatra today, are her 
enduring memorial* When only twenty-two she 
died in childbirth and her achievement is therefore 
all the more remarkable. In her ideals one can see 
Nationalism in the germ; she wanted education, 
not for its material benefits, but as an instrument 
for the advancement of her people, and her work 
is important, not merely for what she did and 
wrote, but still more as showing that Nationalism 
was already present in the social order as in a 
saturated solution, ready to crystallise at the first 
shock. The shock subsequently came from outside 
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with the victory of Japan over Russia (repeated 
by the victory of Japan over Britain, Holland 
and America), but the vital force of Nationalism 
sprang from the people themselves. 

The Nationalist Movement thereafter devel- 
oped through the agency of a host of political 
parties — some intellectual, some popular, some an 
expression of the Islamic revival which foEowed 
the first world war, some of internationalist 
socialism. An important landmark was the meet- 
ing of Sarikat Islam held in 1916 and attended 
by eighty local associations representing 360,000 
members, which proclaimed its objective as 
being ‘to raise native society to a nation’, but 
under the Tricolor and with the support of the 
Government, Increasing revolutionary pressure 
was met by the founding of the Volksraad in 
May 1918. Industrial disputes, active even before 
the first world war, were multiplied by post-war 
depression, and provided an impetus to the 
appearance of Trade Union and even Communist 
programmes. The poHcy of repression which 
followed a railway strike in May 1923 stimulated 
still more economic discontent and revolution^ 
action. A further outbreak of strikes, culminating 
in the great strike of the metal industry in 1925, 
led in November 1926 to ‘carefully planned and 
widely extending revolutionary opepations, 
which indicated that the conspirators were able 


to reckon on at least the connivance of a large 
part of the native population.’ (Official report.) 
The rioters even managed to hold the central 
telegraph office in Batavia for some hours, and, 
after order had been restored in Java, there was 
an outbreak in Sumatra. But the Penal Code was 
drastically tightened; the leaders were interned; 
steps taken to improve the secret service and to 
restore contact between the officials and the 
people, and these measures were effective in 
breaking up the revolutionary party. 

The failure of the revolutionary movement 
allowed the older organisation, Sarikat Islam, to 
resume its position as the main organ of Nation- 
alism. The Indonesian labourer was still too poor 
and ignorant for any real interest in Socialism, 
and the great bulk of the party cared only for 
Nationalism with Islam as its symbol. But the 
movement as a whole, though driven under- 
ground, continued to harden in the direction of 
non-co-operation, and in 1927 Soekamo estab- 
lished in Batavia a new poHtical party which he 
called the Persatoen Nasional Indonesia (P.N.L). 
All politically-minded elements now aimed at 
breaking loose from the Netherlands, thdx only 
difference being in how best this could be 
achieved. But the Government was stOl bent on 
extinguishing the prairie fire, atnl in 1929 Soo- 
kamo was intemed first on the island of Mores, 
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RADEN ADJENG KARTINI, the brilUant young Jatfanese 
girl whose reformist zeal kindled the flame of progressive 
Indonesian nationalism 

and afterwards in southern Sumatra. In 1934 
Hatta was also interned on the island of Banda 
(Moluccus), and Shalirir, who had come forward 
as the promoter of Youth Study Clubs spreading 
all over Java, Sumatra, Celebes, etc., was exiled 
first to Upper Digoel (Dutch New Guinea) 
where, with Hatta, he remained until just before 
the Japanese occupation when he was flown to 
Soekaboemi, near Batavia. 

Indonesian Nationalism reached its fullest 
expression in a treatise written by Shahrir be- 
tween the collapse of Japan and his appointment 
as Prime Minister in November 1945. Though 
so far it has received scant attention, Our Struggle 
is a piece of constructive original thought spring- 
ing from the very heart and soul and soil of 
Indonesia which, in its range and discipline, 
surpasses any other Nationalist manifesto pro- 
duced in Asia since Sun Yat Sen enunciated his 
Three Principles. In essence it preaches a social 
revolution based on Socialist principles while 
expressly declaring that "those who have sold their 
soul and honour to the Japanese Fascists must be 
eliminated from the leadership of our revolution — an 
open challenge to Soekamo. To read what 
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amounts to the blueprint of New Indonesia is to 
savour the calibre of Indonesian intellectualism at 
its highest level. Shrewdly admitting that single- 
handed Indonesia lacks the power to ‘ bring about 
the collapse of that [American-British capitalist 
and imperialist] world, which would create 
complete freedom for us’, he concludes on a note 
of far-seeing realism: ‘Until this happens, our 
national struggle will not be complete, for the 
freedom which we may attain, if we attain it com- 
pletely from the Dutch, will he equivalent only to the 
independence of other small countries which are under 
the influence of big capitalist nations, namely an 
independence in name only.’ 

To label the Nationalist Movement ‘Made in 
Japan’ is therefore as false as it is impolitic, and 
the first to proclaim this was van Mook himself: 
‘Indonesia will be something diflerent from the 
Netherlands Indies, just as Asia of today is quite 
unhke the Asia of yesterday,’ he declared in a 
broadcast from Batavia on May 21st, continuing: 
"The Nationalist Movement is not limited to little 
groups of extremists ... but .. . penetrates the whole 
upper layer of society and has become an inner element 
also for the broad masses.' Courageous words from 
a Governor-General! On this theme he added a 
salutary admonition to Dutch reactionaries ‘to 
fulfil our task worthily [we must] give the 
example in our ability to distmguish between the 
injustice, which is done by individuals, or is 
endured by iudividuals and the aspirations or 
character of the population, who in Indonesia 
have become reconciled with each other. Those 
tvho transfer their grievances to the whole nation 
block the way both for themselves and for others.’ 

To acknowledge the presence of a legitimate 
and genuine native Nationalist Movement is, 
however, one thing. To recognise the so-called 
Republican Government at Jogjakarta is another. 
For it is admitted even by Sh^rir himself (and 
ultimately your mild-seeming intellectual is far 
more formidable than any filibustering gangster) 
that as a Government in the proper sense of the 
term it is non-existent. The Republic has even 
now none of the attributes of Government. It has 
no funds (although discharging small obligations 
in gold, sterling, Nica or Nip currency. Straits or 
United States dollars), no control over its armed 
forces, much less over the extremists, no united 
pohey, no consistent propaganda either by press 
or radio, whose various organs daily confound 
and contradict each other. It is not even acknow- 
ledged as sovereign over the whole of Nationalist 
Java, for Bantan in the west has set up its own 
independent administration. There is no element 
of Cabinet solidarity or Ministerial responsibility. 
Promises entered into by individual members of 



the ‘Government’ and the Allied Command on 
matters like the evacuation of JVPWI or die 
supply ot rice are seldom honoured. Its mam 
energies are absorbed in its own internal convul- 
sions, and it has therefore no time to devote to 
the more prosaic task of estabhshing a sound ad- 
ministration in the realm of which it claims to 
be sovereign. At the most it is an embr\’o which, 
as van Alook acknowledges, ‘ although promoted 
by Japanese machinations, nevertheless gave 
form to the efforts of Indonesians towards 
pohdeal self-expression.’ 

So much for the Indonesian side. And now to 
glance at the situation in Holland. For nearlv 
four years the Netherlands and the Indies were 
isolated from each other and the world. Difficult 
as it is even for those who have been at hbertv to 
assess the changes wrought in Asia by and during 
the Japanese occupation, for the average Hollan- 
der, who is not by nature a political animal and 
of whom only a small minority have ever been 
to the East, the situation which the Allies found 
in Java last September was wholly incompre- 
hensible. As van Mook himself confesses, the 
original estimates of Soekamo were erroneous. 
The very real hatred of him and his regime, still 
widespread in many Indonesian circles, which 
was voiced by romushas (Japanese name for 
forced labourers) who escaped to Allied-held 
areas in the Halmaheras and New Guinea, 
screened the strength of his enormous personal 
hold upon the masses. Though once on the spot 
it did not take van Mook long to catch up with 
the existing situation, there was an inevitable lag 
before a more accurate appreciation could filter 
through to Holland. The appearance of the 
Republic was hailed with a frenzy of denunciation 
and repudiation. Outside Parhament opposition 
quickly mobilised against any form of com- 
promise. The first reaction came naturally 
enough from the usual array of vested political, 
financial and commercial interests who formed 
an Association at The Hague under the somewhat 
theatrical name, ‘Indie in Nood — Geen Uur te 
Verliezen!’ (Indies in Danger — ^Not an Hour to 
Lose!). Strong reinforcement came from the 
understandable bitterness generated by the 
delayed release of prisoners and internees, intensi- 
fied by the mounting tale of outrages and mas- 
sacres perpetrated by extremists against Dutch 
women and children. Then, too, this crisis revived 
a long-established watershed in Netherlands 
politics: on the one side the home-bred imperial- 
istic Hollander who aspired always to go on 
ruling the Indies firomThe Hague and Amsterdam; 
on dhe other the Indo-bom blijver who for a 
generation has been striving for the independence 


ot the Indies m a kind of ‘Dominion Status’ of 
a Dutch Indonesia. 

Behind this rather ditEise and mam-sided 
opposition were a number of vlitterent fuces and 
personalities. Individually nio>c proiiunenr was 
Alr.J. E. Me’', er Raniieft, a former Vice-President 
ot the Council of the Indies, md now President 
ot the Council of State at The Hajiie. Intelligent 
but unbalanced, potentially a brilliant demagogue 
it he had not clio>en an ofiiciai career, } et one 
W’ho, in spite of occupying lugh otf ce. Inis never 
held a position of direct responsibiiita’, he is the 
mainspring of reactionary opposition. On tlie 
same side, also, there is a former Colonial 
Secretary and ex-Indies otficial, Air. Ch. J. L. Al. 
Welter, a man with the p>atncian outlook ot a 
family which h.is long held high places in othcial 
service, cosmopohtan, able, a donJ rhetorician 
in the Curzon manner, and inalienably wedded 
to the anden regime. On the other side there is van 
Alook, a man born in the Indies, massive in build, 
abounding in the tough shrewdness of the 
peasant farming stock from which he is descended, 
who, through commanding abihty% aided by the 
necessities of a post which during the occupation 
years kept him shuttling to and fro between 
London, Washington and Brisbane, is (apart 
fiom van Kleifens) the only Hollander today in 
Europe or the East of real international status. 

The collision between them is more than a 
question of personal or even social antipathy. Its 
significance lies in the circumstance that they 
respectively personify the two sides of this old 
domestic cleavage between The Hague and 
Batavia which still plays an important role in a 
situation it partly helped to create. To go back a 
few years, although it has always been a Dutch 
tradition to assimilate Indo-Europeans with 
Europeans of pure blood, there has long been in 
fact a sharp cleavage of interest between the 
Indo-bom Dutch, die blijvers, who regard the 
Indies as their home, and the trekkers, business 
men and others from Holland, whose ambition 
is to retire to the Netherlands once their pension 
or their fortune has been secured. In 1912 an Indo 
journalist, Douwes Dekker, a great-nephew of 
Multatuii (author of the famous novel Max 
Hauelaar^ attacking colonial administration in the 
’sixties), created a great stir by an article in which 
he proclaimed ‘India for us, the blijvers, domi- 
ciled Europeans, Indos and Indonesians, who 
have the primal right of birth.* This led to the 
formation in Java of the Indian Party, comprising 
Indos and Indonesians, and aiming avowedly at 
independence. During the celebration of the 
centenary of Holland’s independaicc in 1913 » 
Dekker aroused great indignation among official 
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circles by comparing the situation of the Indies 
under Dutch rule with that of the Netherlands 
under French rule. But though Dekker was exiled 
to Holland and his party dissolved, the fissure 
between the imperialist home policy and the 
hlijvers widened. At the opening of the Volksraad 
in 1918 every non-clerical European was vrij- 
zinnig (liberal) and progressive, aiming at the 
development of Java as a province of Europe in 
the East Economically they insisted that the 
wealth and profits of the Indies should remain in 
the Indies, an intolerable notion to the guilder- 
rasping fists of Amsterdam. After the war, 
owever, extremer Nationalism among the 
natives led to a reaction among the Europeans, 
and for a time this movement subsided. Its revival 
in the early *30$ was the work of van Mook and 
his friends. In 1930 he became editor of a Radical 
political bi-weekly, De Stuw, which was the focus 
of the new blijver party strongly sympathetic with 
the Nationalist movement, and it was significant 
that in 1934, the year Shahrir was first arrested for 
‘subversive’ activities, De Stuw was also forced 
to cease publication. The rapprochement between 
van Mook and Shahrir, now the hope of New 
Indonesia, had in fact begun, though it was not 
until November 1945 that they met for the first 
time. Diehards in Holland in some circles still 
resent the idea of control passing from their 


hands into those of the hlijvers even more than 
they fear the challenge of the Nationahsts. So the 
old-timers, the patrician ofiicials and commercial 
kings leagued together against the van Mook- 
Logemann-Shalirir combination because in it 
they saw a part fulfilment of the De Stuw kongsie 
which they have always detested as more 
Indonesian than Dutch; and their complaint 
against van Mook is that he is animated by two 
single ambitions: (i) to run the Indies by Indo- 
born Dutch with only a sprinkling of officials 
from The Hague; (2) to become the ‘Simon 
BoHvar’ of a hberated Indonesia. At the same 
time, other reactionaries have adopted a new 
attitude, and now urge the employment of the 
hlijvers as being more ‘colonial-minded’, and 
therefore more anti-Nationalist than newcomers 
from Holland. 

None of this, however, takes account of the 
hard core of Holland’s opposition to recognising 
Indonesian independence in any substantial form. 
Located in a source having no connection what- 
ever with Indonesia, it centres in the Protestant 
clerical parties, and Anti-Revolutionaries and the 
Christian Historicals who, though in the new 
Chamber they have fallen from 26 (as returned 
in the 1937 elections) to 21, yet together represent 
a stratum of Dutch opinion far stronger than 
mere numbers suggest. Born of resistance to the 
French Revolution and infused with 'an extreme 
Calvinism, they are motivated more by religious 
dogma than by political theory. One tenet of this 
Calvinist doctrine being that it is impious for the 
individual to challenge any lawfully constituted 
authority, revolution under whatever provo- 
cation is held a violation of the Divine Law and 
therefore interdict. This philosophy finds an echo 
in one article of the Anglican Catechism: ‘Thou 
shalt do thy duty in that state of fife to which 
it hath pleased God to call thee.’ People who 
have the temerity to approach the desperate 
urgencies of the modern world in this vein are 
like flies in amber. Yet it is in this fossilised 
stratum of narrow and stubborn ‘refigious’ 
prejudice that the real roots of resistance to the 
emergence of a New Indonesia are embedded, 
and, unless the power of this Calvinist ‘gripe’ on 
the soul of Holland is appreciated, it is impossible 
to comprehend the irreducible intransigence of 
one element in Dutch politics with which van 
Mook and his adherents have had to contend. 
Because it was bom of Revolution, there can 
never be any truck with the Republic. This was 
the doctrine which lay behind the argument of 
Schouten, chief spokesman of the Protestant 
opposition, when in the course of the debate he 
dedared that ‘there are objections in principle to 
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holding discussions, let alone negotiations, with 
the so-called “Indonesian Republic”/ In short, 
talk with the Devil and walk with the Devil. 
Such an attitude no English people could take 
seriously, for with us even the most reactionan*' 
circles, however Bbmpish, are entirely secular. 

A more rational basis of opposition was that 
of the so-called Liberal, but m essence Conserva- 
tive, Party. The burden of their complaint was 
that van Mook and the Government had carried 
the Indonesian question with too high a hand, a 
view widely held throughout the countr\\ 
Criticism of this kind was eventually formulated 
in what is known as the ‘Van Poll Report’ of a 
Parliamentar)^ Commission of Inqmr}\ Of the 
six members appointed by the Chamber on a 
proportional basis, the two Labourites declined to 
serve. The remaining four, however — Messrs. 
Korthals, van PoE, Welter, van Andel — arrived 
in Batavia on i6 March and spent some six weeks 
touring the Indies, ostensibly to investigate the 
position on the spot, in fact to unearth and 
assemble every shred of criticism and prejudice 
voiced in any quarter against the personal polic\^ 
of van Mook. Regarded by even somewhat 
reactionary circles out here as an old-womanish 
aifair bent merely on vindicating a preconceived 
-pre-war mental picture, the Report was dis- 
credited from the start because, as a Labour mem- 
'ber asserted during the subsequent Parhamentary 
■debate, the Commission had acted as the inter- 
preter of a certain group in the Netherlands 
indies which was embittered at not being 
reinstated in its former position and ‘assiduously 
gathered aU the rancour and grudges of former 
officials’, which were embodied in it. How- 
over, the Report was duly presented to the 
States-General on 2 May, and from its text van 
Mook was charged with having set up a ‘sort of 
dictatorship* in Batavia, which bridled the press, 
censored private correspondence, arbitrarily 
decided with whom negotiations should be 
carried on. Enormity of enormities, ‘T/us one 
jmn negotiates with the Republic^ I To this van 
Mook retorted bluntly in his broadcast of 21 May 
that ‘in a time of revolution, such as we are going 
through now, much of what happens can only be 
, surveyed completely by a smril circle*, adding 
that ‘in such a time the Government must there- 
fore bank on the patience and confidence of the 

.citizens and especially on a knowledge of the 

fact that the solution takes time.* He might also, 
had he chosen, have cited the Netherlands Indies 
< 5 ovemment Regulation 1854 (revised 1926) in 
•which it is laid down that the Governor-General is 
•endowed with full treaty-making powers with 
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‘native princes and peoples’ (Art. 44 (34)). In the 
same Regulation it is also stated that ‘ In those parts 
of the Netherlands Indies where self-government 
has been left to native princes and peoples, laws 
and ordinances are only applicable inasmuch as 
compatible with this self-government* (Art. 27, 
par. 2 (21 par. 2) ). It is tempting to speculate 
upon what might have happened, not only in 
Indonesia but more especiiiiy in HoEand, had 
van Mook chosen to act tmder this authority! 

That, then, is the background. In a sul^equcnt 
article I wiE deal with the story of the n^otiations 
since September 1945. 
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SHOULD WE EUROPEANISE 
THE AFRICAN? 


VERNON BRELSFORD 

Writers oti Africa with pretences towards 
sociology are very fond of insisting that we must 
not try to turn the black man into an imitation 
European but that we must let the African build 
up his own civilisation upon his own culture. In 
some works, especially those written during the 
war, there are slighting references to the* European 
culture and civihsation’ that leads us into world 
wars, and there are suggestions that such a cul- 
ture is a bad example to the African, so that he 
must be saved from it at all costs. The sentiment 
has occurred in broadcast talks, in books and in 
scientific journals on many occasions within the 
last year or two. 

It is ghbly assumed that better nutrition, a 
thorough knowledge of the laws of health and 
sanitation, mass-education and the introduction 
of a new economic Hfe will re-fashion the black 
man’s hfe but leave his philosophy unchanged. 
It is presumed that he will be able to take an 
honourable place alongside Europeans in the 
march of progress but at the same time retain an 
African outlook, a distinctive aura of being of his 
own pecuHar Golden Age world. He will radiate 
a subtle je ne sais quoi, the pure influences of a 
race that has escaped the dangers and pitfalls that 
beset us. We, of course, are to guide the African 
along this way; we must keep his eyes straight 
ahead and so engineer the road that his goal 
seems different from ours. For if it were the same 
as ours, he would, of course, be a black white man. 

What is this culture, tliis way of hfe? And why 
must we try to keep the black man in this dis- 
tinct world instead of letting him imitate us, as 
he appears to desire? Is this traditional black 
outlook on Hfe suitable for his development 
alone, and must he be restricted to it? 

WITCHCRAFT AND MAGIC 

It is definitely not suitable for us. For Bantu 
culture is based on three main principles. First, 
there is the most powerful behef in witchcraft 
and magic; that is, an insistence that nattirai law 
can be affected by human and spiritual agencies. 
Secondly, Hfe is based on a dogma that the spirit 
of individuals does not die with the body but 
Hves on and has power to control and visit the 
people left behind on earth. Lastly, social con- 
tacts are restricted to a rigid set of family and 


community laws which do not allow any 
reciprocity of action with wider groups. These 
are three of the mam tenets of African culture or 
avjdisation. There are a few others but they are 
not so important, for the normal physiological 
and physical processes of Hfe and the sowing of 
seeds and the reaping of crops are features 
common to aU human hfe. There is, perhaps, a 
further point — that Bantu culture is lacking in 
certain abstract norms that are found in European 
Hfe, those ideals based on a philosophy of Hfe 
that has come to us from Greek and Christian 
thought and that are the basis of our ethics and 
moraHty. 

BLACK WHITE MEN 

But the three primitive categories I have men- 
tioned form the bases of the existing culture 
of primitive Africa, therefore these are the prin- 
ciples upon which our nostalgic sociologists 
would have us build. They may deny a statement 
put so badly, but it is true, because if these funda- 
mental beHefs are abolished, the society that has. 
been upheld by them moves immediately into a 
modern world, into the despised European cul- 
ture. In plain words, the African who has dropped 
the beHefs of his ancestors is a black white man, 
a man with a black skin but who is subjected to 
all the demands, rights and developments of a 
European culture. 

Let me examine briefly a few of the anomahes 
of this Bantu way of Hfe and what they imply. 

A behef that natural law can be affected by 
spiritual means is a dogma that, on the face of it, 
cannot be characteristic of Bantu culture only. 
Europeans, from Christians to spiritualists, 
beheve this too. So it is not the fundamental 
principle at which we sneer, but its functioning in 
African Hfe. In the first place, these spiritual 
powers are at the beck and call of anybody who 
likes to get a bit of the necessary ‘medicine*^ 
by purchase, or by seeking it in the bush or from 
animals. To our minds this is absurd; but it is 
difficult to say why. We cannot state that our 
powers only help beHevers, for the African 
beheves as sincerely as any Christian. There might 
be a diiference in that the African often calls upon 
the spiritual powers and the potencies of his 
medicines to help him to do evil — evil, that is. 
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in the Bantu sense — for example, to steal another’s 
gain, to make his friend’s wife commit adultery 
with him or to kill the chief who has pumshed 
him. These things are evil to most men. Perhaps 
here is a difference. We beheve in spiritual powers, 
evd ones as well as good, but how many Europeans 
who are believers m these powers call on the evil 
ones? Surely black masses went out ot fashion 
long ago, and the stickmg of pins into dolls is 
now the sign of the unbalanced. Our caUing on 
the evil powers is restricted to threats, oaths, and 
our own abihty to carry them out. 

But the practical appHcation of this belief in 
the evil powers of spirits in African hfe is that a 
man walks in constant fear of his fellows. The 
schoolteacher is afraid to reprove; the pohee- 
man trembles when he arrests; the foreman 
hesitates to punish. Consequently the develop- 
ment of a sense of individual responsibihty is 
delayed, and the growth of a vocal pubhc 
opinion on ethical, pohtical and economic ideas 
is hindered by fear. To teU a fellow African that 
he has done wrong, or to punish by disapproval, 
is to invite retaliation by witchcraft. I have known 
headmasters of big boys’ schools getting back at 
their raggers by witchcraft, and foremen with 
responsible jobs on large mines lay the death of 
their children at the door of workers whom they 
have annoyed. Bitter quarrels, expeHings, 
discharges and ruined careers are the modem 
results of the continued belief in the power of 
magic and witchcraft. 

FATALISM INHERENT IN 
BANTU CULTURE 

The growth of a sense of responsibihty is 
retarded because a man’s faults and misfortunes 
are not his own. He beheves some magic has 
caused them. A fatahstic attitude is inherent in 
Bantu culture, and is bred by this doubt in die 
effectiveness of work or study or struggle in 
counteracting faults. Machines break by magic, 
not by carelessness, and exams are failed not 
through lack of work but because some spirit 
intervened. 

We cannot truthfully say that such an oudook 
is worthy of preservation. We cannot honestly 
say that this is a portion of that typical Bantu 
culture that we wish to preserve. 

The other branches of this faith, sympathetic 
and homeopathic magic, are based on a behef 
that an emotional assobiation with an object can 
carry with it a practical connection of 'an in- 
escapable kind, and is typically African. But it is 
also, or has been, equally powerful in modern 
Europe. The study of food fads and the use of 
mascots and tahsmans are subjects that can be 


ignored for they are not such powerful influences 
upon a culture. The same applies to divination 
and fortune-telimg. The Afncan probably 
beheves in these phenomena more sincerely than 
the European — that is aU. 

WTll, suppose we get rid of the idea of witch- 
craft. It IS by far the most difficult of our problems 
and It will perhaps be the last of them to be 
resolved. But we agree that it must go, whatever 
the cost to the colounng of Afncan culture. Its 
place IS taken by an assurance that modem science 
of all departments can explain most physical 
phenomena and by an adherence to Christianity 
or some other acknowledged religion whose 
deities and powers cannot be drawn upon for 
conscious evil use or for proclaimed selfish ends. 
Where stands the black man? His religious 
culture has gone and the wffiole face of his 
material world has had a new, more reasonable 
hght cast upon it. He feels safer and more con- 
fident. But his culture has become more Euro- 
peanised and he is one step nearer the so-called 
contemptible way of hfe that leads to world wars. 

SPIRITUAL COMMUNISM 

Now what about the second of the three great 
mouldmg influences of African culture — the 
behef that the spirits or souls of the dead still live 
and influence the present? Is this spiritualism or 
merely a shadow of what Christianity has to 
state? Neither, because this behef takes on the 
form of a spiritual communism that replaces the 
old anthropologist’s idea of a primitive economic 
communism. There is a spiritual unity between 
the individual and the people who have gone 
before and it is a far stronger union than that 
between the individual and, say, his fellow- 
worker. This is far worse than the situation found 
in Europe and envisaged by the phrase ‘what was 
good enough for my father is good enough for 
me.’ That does imply a personal choice, but 
there is no choice in primitive Hfe. The customs 
and traditions of centuries ago are the customs of 
today and to alter them may bring down the 
curse of those who made them. The spirits of 
the dead are honoured and propitiated. Their 
living interpreters are the old men of the tribe 
and little can be done differently, or at least 
without long questioning, from what was done 
in the past. 

Governments usually have to order political 
changes from above: almost every agricultural 
idea conflicts with the old customs and rituals; 
and even new types of buildings and sanitary 
arrangements nearly always disturb some age-old 
conception. Even children must not be corrected 
because they bear the name of a revered ancestor. 



This is not a fancy picture, for these are the day- 
to-day hindrances to modern administration. 
"We tread slowly, mainly because of our inherent 
respect for the other fellow’s ideas and because 
we know that, to shatter the beliefs of a people too 
quickly, leads to a long mental chaos. 

'SANCTIFIED FOSSILIS ATION' 

But must we try to preserve? This trust in the 
power of an ever-present spirit world is an 
integral part of Bantu culture, and it is more than 
conservativeness — it is deeper than any individual 
or tribal dislike of change. These are European 
traits too. But this Bantu characteristic is sanctified 
fossilisation. The customs and habits of the past 
are categorically preserved with all the power that 
religion and fear can concentrate. They only show 
signs of breaking when the tribal and family 
structures also begin to creak, and that, unfortu- 
nately, leads into a political and social morass 
whose study is not relevant to this paper. 

What happens when this belief in the perpetual 
influence of the ancestor is shattered, and what is 
put in its place? Individualism is the answer. If 
we educate properly, it might be the more 
, material individual sense of duty to living family 
and fellows rather than to the demands of the 
spirit world. Or it may become a Christian 
individualism, if you wiU, with its insistence upon 
personal choice and sense of responsibility. In 
either case the man is thrown back upon his own 
character or upon present public opinion for 
judgment upon his way of life. The spirits that 
stopped him from changing his present way of 
life at all will have been forgotten. 

Here we are again back into modem Europe. 
With no ancestral fetters around him, the African 
is free to try new ideas. He may go to the mines 
and become a wage-earner or he may branch 
out in some agricultural experiment tliat leads 
to wealth. But at the moment he becomes a 
foreman on the mines only if he can keep away 
firom the tribe long enough to gain experience, 
and that time is normally long enough to break 
the grip of the ancestral hold. He can gain 
wealth in agriculture only if he takes up the 
white man’s tools and maybe the white man’s 
crops, for the age-old rituals were not con- 
cerned with ploughs and saleable crops in 
hundreds of bags. 

: Ancestor worship implies that the clan is always 
right, and any excesses or brutality towards, 
qtiiers have the backing of the spiritual hierarchy. 

It also means stagnation, mentally, politically and 
dcpnomically, and if the African is to progress, it 
itipst go. But with the belief in witchcraft and 
, goiie and with the decay of ancestor 


worship and its concomitant tribal ties, there is 
httle of an African culture left. Our black man is 
getting nearer to Haarlem and the ‘Deep South’, 
or perhaps nearer to Liverpool, because the 
African today foxtrots: he does not know any 
spirituals. 

RESTRICTED LOYALTIES 

It is difficult not to be misunderstood when 
claiming that the rigid family rules of the Bantu 
are one of the characteristics that must be 
modified. The primitive African owes allegiance, 
kindness and help only to blood members of his 
farmly, his chief and, according to tribe, to his 
totem fellows and certam relations by marriage. 
This makes a complicated cross-current of 
relationships, but the claims of the family are, 
generally speaking, paramount. The opposite, 
primary allegiance to the state, has led to world 
tragedies, so we must be careful in attacking any 
family system. 

I dehberately used the word ‘modified’, for 
the family allegiance must stay, but in addition 
the Bantu must widen their system of obhgations. 
It must be made to include, which it does not at 
present, at least an obHgation to a fellow worker, 
to an employer and to religious or economic or 
commercial associates. In most Bantu society 
there is little or no esprit de corps. Only the rigid, 
traditional and definite obhgations exist and a 
man who helps another, outside certain categories, 
is regarded merely as a fool. Luckily it is not a 
caste system of blood or wealth but it i^ an 
organisation only suitable and comforting for a 
primitive, unstable, fear-ridden society developed 
at a time when to step outside it was to go into 
the unknown. 

The apotheosis of the family as seen in such 
civilisations as that of China was probably a stage 
in social evolution, but it was allied to an advanced 
pohtical, material and artistic culture and is there- 
fore rapidly being superseded. It could be said 
that our own world outlook, our own trade and 
cultural allegiances have only become a national 
characteristic since the Industrial Revolution. 
Before then the family and clan were the most 
powerful forces of social life. So in Africa the 
worst effects of this family allegiance are still 
seen at their undeveloped stage, especially in the 
pohtical sphere. Indirect rule stfll displays as its 
worst feature the jobs for pals’ attitude of almost 
every chief. In most of the primitive tribes the 
chief stfll puts in his relatives as clerks, pohcemen 
and foremen. He cannot help himself, for that is 
Bantu tradition — the family first. Such an attitude 
is particularly reactionary, but it is taking decades 
of European teaching to instil into chiefs a sense 



of duty to the community, and into the people 
generally the belief that loving one’s fellow man 
includes other people besides the family, the clan 
or the tribe. 

When such a general feehng does appear, 
nepotism goes, and in its place there develops a 
body of pubhc-spirited civil servants, holdmg 
hereditary posts perhaps to begin with. Love 
will always ensure some sort of family allegiance, 
but in addition there should grow the broad, 
non-relative associations of religion, class and 
perhaps of colour. Is that so different from 
European social groupmgs which are wide and 
generous? . 

So it seems to me that, in the fuU course of time, 
the culture of the Bantu must approximate more 
and more to that of the European. The Africans 
themselves want it to. They can see that the world 
is run on European or on White lines and any 
action taken by our Colonial Administrations to 
retard them or stop any measures of advance in 
that direction is viewed ’with suspicion by those 
natives who have already reached the stage of 
watching our Government. Administrations, in 
fact, very rarely do hinder any such advance for 
we are still at the early ‘culture contact’ stage in 
most of Africa. The difficulty is to make the Bantu 
move fast enough, for the dominating beliefs 
outlined here still colour their whole existence 
and contain them in the swaddling clothes of a 
primitive life. 

Christianity makes very slow headway, for 
conversion means the abandonment of all three 
beliefs without, as yet, a powerful enough 
creed to support a continuing primitive life. 
De-tribalisation makes rapid headway for it 
gives economic freedom, usually in the big cities, 
where at the same time magic and witchcraft can 
still be followed for personal ends whilst the 
restricting demands of the clan and family are 
forgotten. De-tribaHsation goes half way, but if 
it can be allied to Christianity, for some religious 
belief seems essential for mankind in the bulk, 
then de-tribalisation plus Christianity may com- 
plete the picture of a civilised man. A man who 
does not beheve in magic or witchcraft, who is not 
bound to the belief in ancestors who dislike change 
and who have to be propitiated at every normal 
stage in life, and a man who carries out the duties 
of a broad social hfe which includes relationships 
with fellow workers and cultural acquaintances 


as well as his own family has — what ? A European 
outlook, whether he is black, yellow or white. 

CRUELTY AND CORRUPTION 

Fmally, we beHeve that there are certain ideals 
and abstract norms of conduct which should be 
the guide of every civihsation even though wars 
do interrupt their gradual and universal attam- 
ment. The Bantus have not got them in their 
philosophy of hfe. We cannot refrain from 
teaching them, and their learning will undermine 
the very foundations of African culture. For 
example, Bantu civilisation has continuously had 
cruelty and corruption as its features and truth has 
never been regarded as a virtue of the African 
indmdual. (The fact that "lying’ in our sense of 
the word is a normal, irritating and puzzling 
feature of Bantu life must be merely postulated 
here.) But if the Bantus wish to be considered as 
a civihsed people, they must develop the ideals 
of, among others, incorruptibihty in pubhc 
affairs, kindness in personal relationships and the 
belief in an abstract truth of some sort. We believe 
in a natural justice, and our law books have had 
to insist that native customs repugnant to this 
natural justice must be stopped. These customs 
were part of African culture and we have forced 
them out of the way. The African is already 
getting glimpses of our idea of justice, and when 
he can appreciate the ideals of life that have come 
to us from our Mediterranean civilisation, then 
he will have little left on which to build a Bantu 
philosophy. He wiE have access to the European 
principles of vitality. 

The Bantu races can do this. They are not dying 
out, decimated by our diseases and culture. They 
are tough, mentally and physically, and are 
increasing in numbers. They are showing the 
ability to tackle the work of mines and factories 
as well as of the farms, and the reasons that we 
cannot, at a stroke, turn them into black Europeans 
are not the concern of this article. Some of 
them are world concerns — the lack of capital and 
the strain on the economic structure when 
millions of new workers or consumers are thrust 
into it — others are the lack of mass educational 
facilities to attack these very ideas I have described. 
When we have these, we should teach him our 
way of life, for inevitably it is the way he must go. 
And no pleadings for the retention of an African 
culture are either justified or possible. 


The two photographs of birds used to illustrate Dr, WaddingtotCs article in our July issue were taken 
from the book Bird Display by Edward A, Armstrongs published by the Cambridge University Press. 
The photograph of the heron was taken by Dr. M. N. Rankin and the late Pilot-Officer Neal Rankin, 
that of the spoonbill by Mr. J. H. Savory. The title of the book was incorrectly given as Bird Behaviour. 
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WORDS, MUSIC AND MEANING 


RICHARD MASSIE 

While the scientifically-minded hanker after a 
language more logical and precise than existing 
tongues, the man in the street and the creative 
writer strive in quite a different direction. It was 
not until our own times that James Joyce and 
others systematically tackled the task of creating 
a new language free from estabHshed conventions. 
But the craving for words with associations 
beyond the bounds of ordinary speech, appealing 
to emotion rather than to reason, must be as old 
as human speech itself Noises with no definite 
meaning are an important element m primitive 
songs, and their more sophisticated successors are 
our own ‘Hey nonny nonnys’, ‘Lihbuleros’ and 
‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-aysk In Fanny By Gaslight, 
Michael Sadleir describes a party of men 
striding down Leicester Square, shouting the 
chorus of the ‘gibberish song which had swept 
the town in 1869’; 

Jamstej ee ma j abaj ehoy 
Jabbery dobi porie, 

Ikey Pikey Sikey Crikey 
Chill ungowallabadorie ! 

Every few months some popular song-writer 
hastens to appease the undying appetite for word- 
music with some similar invention, though the 
modem idiom is more insipid. These effusions are 
a rich mixture of vowels and consonants, pro- 
ducing an attractive noise, but with no particular 
meaning. 

In the adventurous times of the Renaissance, 
certain authors made some effort to stretch 
language towards meeting the demands of their 
imagination. One of them was Rabelais, whose 
rollicking cascade of language contains many 
extraordinary words, some more or less of his 
own invention. Like James Joyce, he expects 
his readers to be versatile Hnguists, and Panta- 
gruel makes speeches in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Italian, German, Dutch and Danish. Three times 
Pantagruel breaks into an unknown language. 

‘Do you speak Christian^ said Epistemon, ‘or 
the buffoon language, otherwise called Patelinoisf 

‘Nay, it is the puzlatory tongue,’ said another. 

Elsewhere Rabelais (translated by Urquhart) 
is less ‘puzlatory’, as in his burlesque Latin, 
‘ Whirlingfriskorium Lackeiorum’, ‘ Churlbump- 
kinus’, and ‘Majoris de modo faciendi puddinosk 
He concocts synthetic words such as ‘diablicu- 
lating’ and ‘incomifistibulatedk and nonsense 
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words, as in that musical sentence, ‘dolopym 
dolopof, tarabin tarabas, tut, prut, pish.’ 

One of Iris characters uses words which are a 
caricature of language as well as of the ‘spruce- 
hke student’ who uses them: ‘I mumble off little 
parcels of some missic precation of our sacri- 
ficules and submurmurating my horary precules, 
I elave and absterge my anime from its nocturnal 
inqumations. ’ 

These emanations of Rabelais’ ebuUience had 
no lasting effect. Most authors remained content 
to use ordinary language. 

Lewis Carroll’s ‘portmanteau’ words and 
suggestive sounds, such as the ‘Hjckrrh!’ of the 
griffin to Ahce, are important elements in later 
developments. 

Edward Lear’s games with words are chiefly 
concerned with proper names and place names, 
such as ‘Attery Squash’, ‘Chankly Bore’, and 
‘Zemmery Fidd’. How deHghtfully evocative 
they are! ‘I hasten to inform you,’ he wrote to a 
friend, ‘that in a wood near here there are Toad- 
stools of the lovehest and most surprising colour 
and form: orbicular, cubicular and squambigular, 
and I even thought I perceived the very rare 
Pongchambinnibopholos Kakoreasophokos . ’ 

The fragmentary ventures of Lear and Lewis 
Carroll are comparable with modern music, wliich 
makes some use of the polyphonic technique, 
while remaining based on traditional forms. Such 
language or music is fairly understandable with- 
out our stretching our existing knowledge. But 
in the twentieth century a group of writers set 
about completing the job, and produced whole 
poems or stories in what was, more or less, a new 
language. Some experimented with sound for its 
own sake: 

Ka tangi te kivi 
kivi 

ka tangi te moho 
moho. 

This melodious fragment by the Surrealist 
poet, Tristan Tzara, is nothing more than 
‘Jamstej ee* in a minor key. Tzara was merely 
reiterating the age-old discovery that certain 
sounds in language, when repeated, have a 
vaguely emotive or hypnotic effect. The follow- 
ing lines would seem to be as good as Tzara’s, 
‘poem’: 

Bulan trang, bintang berchaliaya 
Burong gaga memakan padi. 



JAMES JOYCE, U’hose famous and tmreadabJe Finnegan’s Wake was the most elaborate and 
painstaking attempt to create a new language free from established conventions 


Learned and repeated, they have a strange 
fascination. I do not know if Tzara’s lines have 
any meaning. But the lines ‘Bulan trang’, etc., 
are part of a Malayan folk-song, and mean: ‘The 
moon is clear; the stars shine bright above; the 
crow is feeding in the rice apart’, which is 
pretty, but much less arresting than the sound of 
the words alone! 

Theo Rutra made explorations on similar lines 
to those of Joyce. In his Requiem the klingklings, 
offspring of the embraces of telephone-pole and 
ivy, mourn the death of Swilswalsangola: ‘The 
valleys undate from the fifes which sadquirch in 
a boundemay. The sangomaids zoon in the wooze. 
They sdance a khkHlda a drilladooo . . . The 
klingklings smish ... A silence lopes with fear 
and bleer.’ 

Word-music, which has always haunted man, 
haunted James Joyce until he was driven to 
produce with titanic labour the most finished and 
brilliant examples in the sort of idiom at which 
others had hinted at or dabbled in for so long. 
Here is one of the more lucid passages ficom 
Finnegans Wake: ‘Eins within a space and a 
weary wide space it wast ere wohned a Mookse. 
The onesomeness wast alltolonely . . . and a 
Mookse he would a walking go (My hood! cries 
Antony Romeo) so one grandsumer evening, 
after a great morning and his good supper of 
gammon and spittish, having filabelled his eyes, 
pilleoled his nostrils, vacticanated his ears and 
palHumed his throats, he put on his impermeable, 
seized his impugnable, harped on his crown and 


stepped out of his immobile De Rure Albo (so- 
colled becauld it was chalkfuU of masterplasters 
and had borgeously letout gardens strown with 
cascadas, pmtacostecas, horthoducts and curry- 
combs) and set off from Ludstown to see how 
badness was badness in the weirdest of all 
pensible ways.’ 

This can entertain without being completely 
understood, and shows the irrepressible humour 
which does so much to save both Ulysses and 
Finnegaiis Wake from monotony. However, it is 
impossible to read the latter work in large instal- 
ments and understand it. Parts of it may be 
learned and then read, as one does with Latin, or 
it may be read without study just for the pleasant 
sound effects. But to read and understand the 
whole work requires more appheation than most 
people would be ready to give. 

Joyce is seldom content merely to make the 
sound ‘an echo of the sense*. Words are altered 
to suggest added meanings, as for instance in 
‘pensible’ above, suggesting ‘possible’ and 
‘thinkable*. But this is elementary. ‘Forstfellfoss’ 
is supposed to convey the fall of a tree into a river. 
‘Forst’ is meant to convey ‘first’ (primeval) and 
‘forest’. ‘Foss* means ‘waterfall’, and suggests a 
splash. The three ‘fs’ stand for ‘fortissimo!* 

Not only are words altered to suggest new 
meanings. Intoxicated with the music of language,, 
Joyce sometimes allows it to lead him where it 
will, regardless of the sense. Reduced to the 
simple narrative which pnd'erhes it, Finnegan! s 
Wake is nothing remarkable. But the author has 
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LEWIS CARROLL, Creator of A]ict, atso dabbled in word magic 


built upon it a baroque structure of barmonies 
and overtones which sometimes delight, some- 
times defeat the reader. ‘Pennyfair caps on pinny- 
fore frocks and a ring on her fomefing finger. 
And they leap so looply, looply, as they link to 
light And they look so loovely, loovelit, noosed 
in a nuptious night.’ 

The attempt to extend language which our 
time has seen runs parallel with the revelation by 
psychologists of the subconscious mind. The 
appeal of the new idiom is pardy to the sub- 
conscious and to the world of dreams. It is 
emotion and intuition rather than reason which is 
the guide, the sound of words, not the logic of the 
philologist. ‘We must get back,’ says Eugene 
Jolas, one of the spokesmen of the language 
experimenters, ‘to the prehistoric and uncon- 
scious strata of our beings.’ As we have seen, 
however, there is also an appeal to conscious 
knowledge through familiar sounds. This is one 
of the inconsistencies which make Finnegans 
Wake so difficult to read. Joyce had no ready- 
made technique which he could apply. He 
had to invent his language as he went along, a 
mixture of ordinary’’ English, compound words, 
eccentric grammar, personal allusions and foreign 
languages. 

Writers who try to free language to new flights 
face an appallingly difficult task; but even in the 
medium of abstract sound the problem seems a 
formidable one. Some composers make a partial 
break-away from classical conventions, while the 
main body of the work remains anchored in 
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traditional form. In Bloch, for instance, there are 
passages where the melody soars away to weave 
independent patterns of its own, while the rest 
of the orchestra provides a more conventional 
background. Sometimes these melodic out- 
growths suggest an earher form, plainsong, which 
again is a move towards the exploration of the 
‘ pre-historic and unconscious strata of our beings ’. 
Perhaps it is in this field that the future conquests 
of art he. Mr. Jolas has written elsewhere: 
‘Poetry — I use the term in its generic semantics 
as indicating the primal impulse to create — is 
enmeshed to-day in a materiaHstic consciousness 
of a contemporaneous process.’ That is exactly 
what the young poets of the pohtical Left say it 
ought to be. But more recently the increasing 
interest in mysticism gives support to Mr. Jolas’ 
point of view. 

Both writers and composers are searching for 
a technique to fi:ee them from established con- 
ventions. Music is perhaps one jump ahead, since 
Schonberg’s invention of the twelve-tone scale. 
The composer makes a basic pattern of the twelve 
semitones and repeats the notes at any pitch and 
value so long as they are always in the same order 
and never suggest tonal harmony. It is a system 
of great elasticity and mathematical beauty, but 
fails singularly to appeal to the emotions. 

Bloch has been mentioned as a composer whose 
melodic line sometimes achieves a Hfe of its own 
beyond formal conventions. There are also 
instances in the same composer’s works (and 
sometimes in Brahms and Beethoven) where this 
happens with the whole orchestra. Instead of the 
composer steering his work step by step through 
the developments of fugue or sonata form, the 
musical themes themselves seem to take charge, 
weaving each new idea out of the foregoing one. 
Such a development recalls those passages in 
James Joyce where the sounds of words, almost 
regardless of meaning, sweep him away to create 
a baroque edifice of language, sound leading to 
sound. 

But language comes up against difficulties 
firom which music is free. Music need obey no 
other laws than those of sound. But if language 
firees itself entirely from dictionary meanings, it 
tries unsuccessfully to trespass on the territory of 
music, and can have only a vague and limited 
effect on us. If it makes its appeal through words 
which play upon our existing knowledge, it 
accepts theh limitations. Joyce’s brilliant attempts 
at compromise still lack the consistency which is 
required of a completely successful work of art. 
In language, sound and meaning seem to set up a 
conflict which can never be resolved. 

Or can it ? 


MAN AND SOCIETY 12 


NATURE AND NURTURE 


ANTHONY BARNETT, Zoologist 

This series of articles explores the reasons why the people of the Western World seem to have 
lost their zest for living. Sociologists, psychologists and biologists discuss the problem of regaining 


incentive in industry and life 

George Bernard Shaw once said that every 
character is both inherited and acquired. Shaw is 
not distinguished for biological orthodoxy, but 
on this occasion he was right. A child whose 
parents are both six feet tall has a better chance 
of being above the average in height than another 
child with shorter parents: thus ‘tallness’ might 
be said to be ‘inherited’. On the other hand, we 
have (for example) the primary school children 
who, at fourteen, are on the average about four 
inches shorter than the fourteen-year-olds at 
pubhc schools; it is now well established that this 
difference is largely, perhaps entirely, due to the 
superior nutrition and circumstances of children 
from the wealthier families: thus ‘tallness’ might 
be said to be ‘determined by environment’. 

Where human height is concerned it is fairly 
easy to see that heredity and environment, or 
nature and nurture, both play a part. It is less 
obvious that we have here an example of a 
general biological principle of profound impor- 
tance — the one which Shaw (presumably) had 
in mind when he made the comment quoted 
above. 

The principle is that the effects of the factors, 
or genes, that we inherit from our parents 
interact with environmental influences to pro- 
duce the final result. The development of a 
man (or of any organism) is a continuous series of 
such interactions. We do not simply inherit our 
father’s height or our mother’s intelligence: we 
inherit genetic factors, or genes, and these 
produce our various levels of stature and intelli- 
gence by interacting with the various influences 
that affect us fi:om conception onwards. Thus a 
man could be potentially a genius and a six-footer 
but grow up stunted and mentally deficient if he 
were subjected to bad enough conditions in 
early hfe. 

This principle underlies every discussion of the 
prospects for human betterment. Although a clear 
formulation has only recently been possible, as a 
result of the advance of biological science, the 
problem has long been recognised. The title of 
this essay is taken firom the famous series of 


lectures by Lancelot Hogbenh and the terms 
‘nature’ and ‘nurture* were there borrowed from 
Francis Galton, who used them in his Etiquiries 
into Human Faculty in 1883. But in The Tempest 
Prospero speaks of Cahban as 

A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 

Nurture can never stick. 

The empire-builder or conqueror, anxious to 
justify his exploitation of a backward people, 
often adopts Prospero’s attitude, but tlie biologist 
does not: he knows that such a statement is 
meaningless. If we wish to establish the respective 
roles of heredity and environmental influences in 
practice, we must make a detailed analysis of thfe 
way in which each works. If we wish to make our 
children, or our grandchildren, taller or healthier, 
more intelligent or more energetic, we must know 
a great deal about the influences that affect height, 
health, intelligence and enthusiasm, and — most 
important — ^we must decide which of them we 
can easily control. 

The answer to such questions will affect all our 
plans for man and society. The problem has 
already been touched on by contributors to this 
series. Thus Glover asserts that poets are bom, 
and not made (but can they not be ‘unmade’?), 
whilst Waddington emphasises that human 
evolution is now a social phenomenon: in other 
words, it is man’s environment that is the 
important changing thing, and not his inherited 
make-up. 

There is an important aspect of environment, 
neglected so far in these essays: this is the subject of 
class distinctions in human society. Man is a very 
variable animal: in every human group individuals 
show great differences of physique and ability. 
We must ask to what extent these differences 
coincide with the divisions into social classy. Do 
our methods of selection ensure that the most 
able men and women are in the positions in 
which their ability is most needed? The import- 
ance of this is obvious: first, if abihty is wasted 
on a large scale, everyone in the community is 

* Hogben, L. T., Nature and Nurture- London, 1939. 
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Overcrowding in a working-class home. The abilities of these children cannot he developed to the full in such conditions^ with 
consequent social waste as well as injustice ' ' 


likely to be adversely affected, especially in a Only for, at most, one hundredth of the time 
time of rapid change and urgent reconstruction during which our species has existed has there 

like the present; second, if able individuals j6ind been anything that could be called civilisation, 

themselves prevented by accident of birth from Agriculture started about 5,000 years ago, and 

using their abilities fully, the frustration will made it possible for men to change from hunting 
influence their attitude to society and their zest and food gathering to a settled mode of existence, 
for living. Since then human evolution has taken on a new 

character, and become a matter primarily of 
MAN A PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION changes in social, and not bodily, structure and 
Waddington, in his article on ‘Evolutionary function. Before this, evolution was a matter of 
Advance and Human Ideals’, emphasises that man selection of genetic qualities. In every family, the 
is a product ofevolution.Manhas developed, with rule was death for most in infancy or ctdld- 
unimaginable slowness, from boneless to bony, hood, just as, in most animal species, the great 
from fish to land animal, from cold-blooded to myority of individuals die before reaching 

warm, from monkey to ape. maturity. This situation is essential for the 
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A view of the grounds of an Oxford college. The unequalled amenities and facilities of the ancient universities remain almost 
closed to the children of the poor 


operation of natural selection, as can be seen 
from a single example: dark-skinned people in 
tropical climates m die past survived longer, on 
the average, than others, and so produced more 
offspring; and the latter, too, had a better chance 
of surviving. In any large population, of man or 
other animals, there is a good deal of inherited 
variation, and the high death rate among young 
individuals is a means of weeding out some 
types and preserving others. 

To us this seems a brutal and ruthless process.lt 
has, indeed, been used to provide a justification’ 
for equally brutal and ruthless social processes, 
such as aggressive wars and the mass unemploy- 
ment and starvation of ‘unfit’ individuals. The 
error in this sort of argument is the supposition 
that we have to ‘obey’ the laws of nature. As 
Haldane puts it in his essay on ‘God-makers’: 
‘A generalisation is made from certain facts, 
and called a Law of Nature. This is then sup- 
posed to acquire, in some quite unexplained way, 
an ethical value, and to become a norm for 
conduct. Thus Darwin stated, probably quite 
correctly, that evolution has been mainly due to 
natural selection— i.e., the elimination of certain 
individuals, called the unfit, ^ in each generation. 
The obvious comment was: “So much the worse 
for nature; let us try to control our evolution in 
some other way”.’ This is the spirit of Marx’s 

^ Haldane, J. B. S., The Inequahty of Man. London, 1932. 


famous dictum: ‘The pliilosophers have only 
interpreted the world m various ways; the point 
however is to change it.’^ 

To change the world effectively we have to 
decide first what sort of changes we want, and 
these have been extensively indicated by previous 
contributors to this series. Reilly and Wolfe have 
dealt with the material needs of shelter, com- 
munication and so forth; Anna Freud and Hamley 
with the psychological needs of children; Glover 
discussed the relationship between the satisfaction 
of material needs and the expression of the human 
intellect in the arts and sciences. There is unanimity 
among all these writers that, if our needs are to be 
satisfied, our environment must be drastically 
changed in such a way that, not only are material 
conditions improved, but enthusiasm for life and 
work preserved and increased. 

EUGENICS 

But there is not this unanimity everywhere. 
There are those who hold that what we must do 
is improve the genetic qualities of man— his 
‘nature’ rather than his ‘nurture’. There is, it is 
true, no powerful movement for eugenic action 
today, but it is profitable briefly to examine the 
ideas of eugenists: we shall find that their errors 
contain valuable lessons for us. 

• Marx, K., Theses on Feuerbach in Engels F., Ludwig 
Feuerbach. 
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There is, in principle, nothing absurd in the 
idea of breeding human beings. The selective 
breeding of domestic animals is such a well- 
estabhshed practice that it is inevitable that men 
should have thought of applying similar methods 
to themselves. Such speculation did not await the 
development of scientific knowledge of human 
genetics. The subject was discussed ui the ancient 
world; in the fifth book of Plato’s ‘Republic’ 
we find the following passage; ‘And those of the 
youth who distinguished themselves, whether 
in war or anywhere else, ought to have awards 
and prizes given them, and the most ample 
liberty of embracing women, so that under this 
pretext likewise the greatest number of children 
may be generated of such persons.’ However, 
although the matter was extensively talked about 
by Greek thinkers, neither they, nor any other 
large human group, has yet tried to put the 
eugenic principle of selective mating into prac- 
tice. (The Germans under Nazism perhaps 
provided an exception, but anything they may 
have begun on those lines has now been stopped.) 
There are primitive peoples among whom chil- 
dren thought to be defective or superfluous are 
killed; but although this practice may have some 
eficct, and even a favourable one, on the popula- 
tions concerned, it is not advocated by modem 
eugenists. 

For some people eugenics is essentially a 
matter of preventing the breeding of the ‘unfit’. 
Recently acquired knowledge of human heredity 
has shown that negative eugenics, as this is called, 
could at present have only an exceedingly limited 
scope, and very little eflect on the composition of 
a population. There are some rare deficiencies, 
of which the genetics is understood, which 
could be fairly quickly eliminated by prevent- 
ing individuals displaying them from having 
children; but there are many more, also well 
understood, which could not be got rid of so 
easily. 

A good example is ‘mental deficiency’. It is 
sometimes said that the level of intelligence of the 
whole population is threatened by the excessive 
breeding of mental defectives. It is possible to 
investigate the children bom to m.d.s, and also 
the precise nature of the deficiencies which have 
led to certification. It is found at once that very 
few children of m.d.s are themselves deficient. 
In one investigation of 345 children, with one or 
both parents m.d., only 25 or 7.5 per cent were 
mentally deficient. 

This shows that genetically mental deficiency 
is far from simple. When we turn to the analysis 
of the nature of mental deficiency, we find a 
partial explanation of this fact. Persons certified 
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as m.d. are found to be of many types, each 
owing the deficiency to a different set of causes. 
Moreover, a significant number are curable by 
psychotherapy or other environmental measures. 
The exact proportion is not known, but it may 
be as high as twenty per cent. 

It is evident that preventing procreation by 
mental defectives is not an effective means of 
eliminating mental deficiency. On the other hand, 
improvement in environmental conditions (m- 
cluding suitable treatment), is capable of bringing 
about a valuable reduction in their number. 

The importance of the environment is even 
clearer when we come to higher grades of mental 
defect. A multitude of observations have shown 
that the children of the under-privileged suffer in 
intelligence, as in physique, through the mal- 
nutrition and other disadvantages to which they 
are subject. A teacher writes: ‘Inasmuch as the 
incidence of backwardness among children is 
twenty per cent in working-class areas and 
neghgible in the richer residential districts, one 
must assume that it is a problem of the schools 
where the poor reside. The low pay, the irregular 
nature of the work, and long spells of unemploy- 
ment, lead to chronic poverty in the homes of the 
large mass of the workers. Such poverty leads to a 
low level of housing conditions, of home en- 
vironment, of culture, of conversation, of food, 
of travel and of sunshine and air. These in 
turn prevent maximum development of the 
body and the mind and tend to physical and 
mental retardation.’^ 

INEQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

It is, nevertheless, occasionally suggested that the 
children who suffer from this formidable and 
shocking list of disadvantages could never profit 
‘ firom better conditions, because of innate defects 
inherited from their parents. This sort of half* 
baked eugenic doctrine is doubtless comforting 
to some: it absolves them from the responsibiHty 
of worrying about the depressed standards of 
a large section of the population. 

The first thing to realise is that this attitude 
is quite unjustified. It is true that, on the 
average, the children of the professional and 
higher business classes score rather higher in 
intelligence tests than do working-class children. 
In passing, we may note that it is not knovm to 
what extent this is due to inherited differences, 
and to what extent to the inferior conditions of 
the poorer children. In any case, it has been clearly 
shown that, despite the difference, the great 
majority of persons of high intelligence are 
among the lower income classes, because these 

* Segal, C. S., Penn* Orth of Chips. London, 1939. 



■classes form the great majority of the total 
poptiiation. 

This fact is obscured by the inferior oppor- 
tunities of working-class children. In the words 
of Gray and Moshinsky: * . . . while nearly all the 
children of the larger business and the profes- 
sional classes who possess ability have the 
opportunity of higher education, the corres- 
ponding figure for clerical and commercial 
employees is approximately fifty per cent, for 
skilled wage-earners thirty per cent, and the un- 
skilled wage-earners twenty per cent. Hogben 
illustrates the social injustice of this situation 
with a striking quotation from an article in 
The Times referring to a boy from a North 
Country industrial centre: ‘ at the age of four- 
teen he had found himself in a quite unsuitable 
warehouse job in a local mill. He had lost this, 
as he had later lost several others, through the 
trade depression, and for nearly two and a half 
years before the beginning of his Borstal training 
he had been unemployed. He was very unsociable, 
and most of his enforced leisure had been taken 
up with the working out of calculations and the 
writing of essays. He had an astonishing know- 
ledge of Stock Exchange news and ran an 
imaginary Exchange of his own. Some of his 
essays related to his ambition to become Prime 
Minister. He had prepared detailed schemes for 
dealing with the problems of agriculture, unem- 
ployment, India and disarmament. In an attempt 
to run away to London to get work, he stole. He 
was caught and put on probation. Again he 
stole, and again he was caught. On this occasion 
his sentence was one of Borstal detention. His 
test results made it clear that he was a boy of 
outstanding intellectual ability. Although he was 
only sixteen and a half at the time, he scored an 
intelligence test mark considerably above the 
average for university students. In a clerical test 
he did exceptionally well, and he had good 
practical abilities.’® 

This sort of thing, which occurs on an enor- 
mous scale, is not only unjust; it is wasteful. We 
may turn to the recent report on Scientific 
Manpower, written at a time when the heavy 
burdens of post-war reconstruction are exposing 
our urgent need for many more scientists and 
technicians: ‘At present rather less than two per 
cent of the population reach the universities. 
About five per cent of the whole population 
show, on test, an intelligence as great as the 
upper half of the students, who amount to one per 
cent of the population. We conclude, therefore, 

^ Gray, J. L., and Moshinsky, Pearl, in Political Arithmetic, 
London, 1938. 
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that only about one in five of the boys and girls, 
who have intelligence equal to that of the best 
half of the university students, actually reach 
the universities.’® It is, of course, not suggested 
that all the remaining four-fifths would choose a 
University career if they could have one nor 
that aU those who score highly in intelligence 
tests are worthy in other respects: the important 
thing is that something Kke eighty per cent of 
our most intelligent children are barred from 
a higher education because their parents are 
poor. The recent increase in the number of 
State scholarships, and for that matter the 
whole of the new Education Act, though it 
moves in the right direction, does not remedy 
this situation. 

BIOLOGY AND POLITICS 

The inequality of opportunity for children of 
difierent groups is not a consequence of some 
dysgenic circumstance: it is a reflection of 
the differences of power and influence possessed 
by different classes. It is in general true that, at 
least up to 1945, we have been ruled by a small, 
wealthy minority— a minority ovung its privileged 
position not to the ability of its members, but 
mainly to parentage and inherited wealth. Accord- 
ing to Leyboume and White, ‘half of the 306 per- 
sons holding Cabinet office between 1801 and 1924 
attended one out of eleven “public” schools.’ Of 
one of the Baldwin Cabinets of the 1930s it was 
noticed that one member in three had been to 
Eton. The Cabinet and House of Commons have 
changed, but it still remains true that in high 
places elsewhere Britain is administered by a 
privileged minority: the great majority of judges 
and magistrates, of higher civil servants, of 
directors of banks, railways and other industries, 
come from the public schools and so from a very 
small firaction of the total school population. 

This situation in turn arises from the fact that 
economic power is largely in the hands of an 
even smaller minority, who profit from the 
maintenance of a class educated to serve their 
interests. The owners of the banks, of the big 
industries (including the press) and of a good 
deal of the most valuable land, are for the most 
part members of a small number of wealthy 
families. There is no space here to support this 
statement fully, but the main facts can be found 
in a book entided Tory M.P.t by Simon Haxcy, 
in which the connections between powerful 
landowning and industrial families, and Conser- 
vative members of the Lords and Commons, 
arc fully analysed. 

We have seen that a scientific examination of 

^Scientific Manpower. CmcL 681114, 1946. 
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E^ality of opportunity has been established (at a price) in the Soviet Union. Stalin, a cobbWs son, and Kalinin, late 
President of the U.S.S.R. and member of a peasant family, sit with collective farmers 


people’s abilities gives no mandate for this restric- 
tion of privilege and responsibility to a small 
fraction of the population; and so false eugenic 
ideas have to be seen, not merely as errors, but as 
a political phenomenon: their effect is to bolster 
up class rule with bogus biology. Just as the Nazis 
found it convenient to justify their aggressions 
with false race theories, so have our own rulers 
been able to find grounds, supposed to be 
scientific, for their continuing in power. 

Thus the views even of some scientists have been 
influenced by politics, and in particular by the 
conjiict between different economic classes. 

CLASS CONFLICT AND ZEST FOR 
LIVING 

This conflict profoundly influences the attitude of 
ordinary men and women towards society. When 
Gray wrote, in his ‘Elegy written in a country 
churchyard’. 

Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless 
breast 

The Httle tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell . . . 

he was quite complacent about it. But the 
village-Hampdens have themselves never wholly 
accepted the lowly position ‘to which it has 
pleased God to c all them*: in Britain, from the 
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peasants’ revolt of 1381 onwards, they have 
expressed their protest at more or less frequent 
intervals and with more or less violence; and the 
rulers of the time have for their part consistently 
used force, or the threat of force, to restrain 
them. (Many wiU recall the use of troops during 
the general strike of 1926.) 

When the industrial revolution led to the ap- 
pearance of a large corps of industrial workers, 
these men took over the leadership of the struggle 
from the peasants, and developed more elaborate 
organisations for the purpose. Thus there grew 
up a loyalty, not to the nation or country as a 
whole, but to a class, and often to special organs 
of the class, such as trade unions. Correspondingly 
the various ruling groups, whilst regularly pro- 
claiming their attachment to their Mother 
Country, their Fatherland (or other suitable 
expression), were frequently prepared to enter into 
agreement with the rulers of other countries, 
against the interests of their restless and sometimes 
rebellious working class. The collaboration of 
quislings with the Nazis, throughout Europe, 
provides the outstanding set of examples of mis 
general rule. 

The term ‘zest for living* has not been defined 
so far in this series, and still less has any contribu- 
tor suggested a way of measuring it. But Gertrude 
Williams, in her article, ‘The Sense of Purpose*, 
has given the expression a meaning. ‘As long as 
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society is an expression of principles which we 
do not accept as right and just,’ she wrote, ‘there 
is no purpose in our work.’ Perhaps we might 
qualify that by saying that the only purpose today 
is often acquisitiveness: where power and in- 
fluence depend on economic status, success is to 
the man who most wholeheartedly puts his own 
interests first (or who has the wealthiest parents). 
It is at any rate clear that zest for constructive 
work useful to the community must often atrophy 
in men and women who are arbitrarily prevented 
from developing their abilities, and kept in an 
enforced state of economic depression. There is 
no need to fear that economic improvements, 
such as the Social Insurance Act, will lead to 
sloth and indifference to social problems. On the 
contrary, they will help to release energy 
hitherto undeveloped or restricted to the day-to- 
day problems of earning a precarious living. 

It is significant that the note at the beginning 
of the article speaks of loss of zest in the Western 
world. There has been a good deal of recent 
comment on the way in which the peoples of 
the war-ravaged states of Eastern Europe have 
been wiUing to make enormous efforts in 
the construction programmes planned by their 
governments. Not only in the Soviet Union (as 
Gertrude Williams points out), but also, for 
instance, in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
workers have voluntarily increased their hours 
and surrendered their holidays to build anew as 
quickly as possible. 

It is in just these countries that the privileges of 


wealth and birth have been most nearly abolished, 
and that the sons and daughters of peasants and 
labourers are found in high and responsible 
positions as a result of their natural abilities. 

The conclusion to be drawn is an obvious one, 
and is becoming more and more widely accepted. 
It is that if we wish for a society in which men and 
women can make the best use of their innate 
capabilities, and in which they feel they are taking 
part in tasks belonging to the whole community, 
we must do away with privilege due to birth or 
wealth. The urgent task is to raise the standards 
of die depressed majority. We can see that there 
is gross inequality of opportunity for the indivi- 
duals of different social classes, and consequent 
large-scale wastage of talent as well as injustice. 
The economic and political system that can 
remedy the injustice, and prevent the wastage, 
is Socialism — the system m which the control and 
ownership of land and industry is in the hands of 
those whose work produces food from the land 
and industrial products from the factories. In 
such a society there need be no diversion of 
energy to the internal destructiveness of a class 
struggle, no mass frustration and consequent 
cynicism or apathy. Not only can the material or 
economic needs of the whole populatibu be 
satisfied, but also those spiritual needs to which 
Herbert Read and Gertrude WilHams have, firom 
their different points of view, referred. The 
attainment of a just and equalitarian Britain will 
release energy and ability on a scale which will 
surprise the very men and women who achieve it. 



FLYING OVER THE ANDES 


A. E. BALLARD 

T HE pioneers of British-South American Airways, 
who have initiated the service between London 
and Buenos Aires, are showing themselves equally 
unafiraid of Nature’s tantrums and American 
competition. When the line between Argentina 
and Chile is in operation, British planes will 
be flying over the highest and most difllcult 
commercial air route m the world. 

It was not until the experience gained during 
the war of 1914-18 in aeronautics and aeroplane 
construction had been digested that an attempt 
could be made to cross one of the world’s most 
formidable barriers. In the 1920s, after many 
exploratory flights, the first regular trans-Andine 
air route was established between Argentina and 
Chile. 

Probably the first Englishman to make the 
double trans-Andine flight was C. H. A. Taylor, 
who in 1932 flew from Mendoza, Argentina, to 
Santiago de Chile in a Swift single-seater mono- 
plane with an eighty-five-horse-power Pobjoy 
engine. Fifteen days later he returned to Mendoza, 
flying at a height of 16,000 feet. 

When travelling through the stratosphere be- 
comes as simple as a train journey, crossing the 
Andes will be considerably easier than it is today. 
Air liners will soar, effortlessly, high above the 
towering peaks. Today they have to thread an 
incredibly difficult way, following the passes 
which zigzag over the three main longitudinal 
chains of the Andes, and crossing the numerous 
shorter east-west ranges which make the whole 
area resemble a kind of crazy honeycomb. From 
above, the Cordillera, which is 4,500 miles long 
and forty miles across, looks like a vast ocean 
whose towering waves have suddenly turned to 
rock and ice in the midst of a titanic cataclysm. 
The plane, a gnat in the midst of such immensity, 
flies in the troughs of the waves. At times the 
defile is so narrow that it seems the wing-tips 
must graze one or other of the precipitous sides. 
Then, escaping from these gigantic nut-crackers, 
it zooms up and up to surmount a crest, like an 
insect crawling up a wall. 

At certain times of the year weather conditions 
in the Andean region are a constant anxiety to 
those responsible for the safety of aircraft. Hail- 
stones as large as eggs, dangerous wind channels 
and electric storms are encountered in the high 
passes; ice may form on the wings, instruments 
freeze up. Before the discovery of Radar many 
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planes were lost in blizzard and fog. A liner which 
gets off its course has little hope of landing except 
in a mountain valley, still less of ever being found 
if its wireless set has been put out of action. 

Because of these cHmatic conditions, and the 
particular configuration of the mountains, the 
number of air routes over the Andes is much 
more limited than might be imagined. The new 
British air line from Argentina to Chile will 
almost certainly stick to the centuries-old route 
via the Uspallata Pass, flying above the footsteps 
of the Incas, the Conquistadors, San Martin and 
his army of liberators, and the nineteenth-century 
pioneers of road and rail. 

The first white men ever to take this route 
were the Spanish general, Villagra, and his tiny 
army. It was one of the most amazing exploratory 
marches the Spaniards ever made. From Peru 
they followed the Inca Highway, which runs 
down the spine of the Andes, until they came to 
Tucumin in northern Argentina. From here, 
probably via Cdrdova, they found their way up 
through the foothills to Mendoza, and then struck 
the Indian trail which climbs 12,000 feet over the 
Pass and down into the Chilean plain. 

This Pass became the mam Spanish highway 
between their settlements in the east and west of 
the continent. A flourishing Spanish colony de- 
veloped round Buenos Aires, but, incredible as it 
may appear, until 1620 all goods and travellers 
to and from Spain journeyed via the Andes, the 
Pacific, the Isthmus of Panama, and the North 
Atlantic. Ox-carts laboured across the pampa 
and over the Pass; flocks of sheep were brought 
firom Spain and driven over the mountains to the 
eastern plains; herds of cattle were moved west- 
ward to the mines on the Pacific side of the 
Cordillera. Goods carried on mule-back took 
three days to make the crossing. Then came the 
stage-coach and the age of speed had begun. The 
mountain journey was shortened by a day. 

At the end of the nineteenth century trains 
began to penetrate the mountain fastnesses. A 
trans-continental fine from Buenos Aires crept up 
the Uspallata Pass till it was a mile above sea level. 
In 1911 a tunnel a mile long was cut through the 
summit, and the train, emerging from the dark- 
ness, zigzagged down the Chilean slopes to 
Santiago. The trans-Andine journey now took 
only a day and a half. Much about the same time 
die old track was transformed into a moderately 
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good road, and the grinding gears of cars and 
lorries starded the condors soaring among the 
peaks. The legend of their lonely silence was 
finally destroyed by the aeroplanes which reduced 
the journey from days to hours. 

This old route through Mendoza and Santiago 
is both the quickest and the easiest way over the 
Andes, but mere are others. From Salta, perched 
among the foothills in north-west Argentina, 
there is now both road and air communication 
with the port of Antofagasta, enabling Chile to 
trade her minerals for Argentine beef. 

From Salta the train and aeroplane also follow 
the Inca Highway across the mountains to La Paz 
and Cuzco, and so eventually to Lima. It is the 
route which Pizarro, the first European ever to 
cross the Andes, took with his men when he 
marched up into the mountains firom the 
Peruvian coast in 1532. Whatever his faults, he 
must have been a superb leader and pioneer. It 
took the Htde band of heavily armed men, their 
horses, camping gear and equipment, two days 
to struggle to the top of the first range, two more 
to reach the still higher peaks which towered 
behind it. At last, on the seventh day, they 
'dropped down into the Indian town of Caja- 
marca, on the eastern side of the Cordillera, They 
had crossed the Andes! Continuing down the 
Inca Highway which they had discovered, they 
marched through the heart of the Cordillera till 
they reached Cuzco, the Inca capital. 

Three years later, Pizarro’s Heutenant, Al- 
magro, explored the continuation of the Highway 
along the shore of Lake Titicaca to La Paz, on 
through Oruro, and Uyuni, and so eventually 
down to Salta, then back again over the Cordil- 
lera, but striking south-west till at last his 
mountain-weary men rested in Copiapd, on the 
«dge of the Atacama Desert. 


North of Argentina the eastern slopes of the 
Andes have defied man’s efforts for four centuries. 
Even within the last twenty years Peruvian 
military expeditions have been decimated by 
poisoned dits from the blow-pipes of hidden 
Indians who resented intrusion. Many a Spanish 
Conquistador scrambled to the summit of the 
mountains and gazed impatiently eastwards 
towards the vast continent which he knew lay at 
his feet. Several expeditions were sent down the 
treacherous slopes, but few were ever seen again. 
Men who had endured months of cold and 
hunger, frost-bite and mountain sickness, were 
defeated by the unceasing rain, insects, snakes and 
poisoned arrows. Gonzalo Pizarro tried to get 
through to the Amazon, and so did Peranzures, 
but both were forced back up the mountains 
whence they had come. Their clothes, and 
particularly their boots, had rotted in the rain 
and damp. Four thousand Indians who went with 
them perished. 

Until the end of the seventeenth century, only 
one white man is known to have got through. 
This was Orellana, who found his way down the 
Indian trails to the head of the Amazon, and 
travelled 2,000 miles down the river until he 
reached the Atlantic. 

One hundred and fifty years later, Father 
Fritz, a Bohemian Jesuit, made several journeys 
on foot between Lima and the Amazon country, 
where he toiled as a missionary. He kept a journal 
of his comings and goings, but appeared to find 
nothing remarkable in crossing the Andfes when- 
ever he felt that he was needed on the other side. 

The Spaniards, who had never imagined such 
conditions, may have exaggerated some of the 
difl&culties, but not the deluging rain. In eastern 
Ecuador two hundred inch^ £11 in a year. Roads 
and railways are washed away before they can 
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be completed. There are countless rivers rising in 
the snows and lakes, and flowing north-eastward 
towards the Amazon, but they are so impeded by 
cataracts as to be useless for navigation. 

The country which has suffered most seriously 
in the past from the Andean barrier is Bohvia, 
even more hopelessly boxed in on the east by the 
vast, almost unexplored plateau of the Brazilian 
Matto Grosso. Her famous tin and silver mines 
have access to the Pacific, but the mmeral wealth 
of the Eastern Andes and the forests which he at 
their feet has scarcely been touched because 
of the hitherto insuperable transport difficulties. 
But since BoHvia’s petroleum and rubber poten- 
tiahties have been realised, efforts to open up the 
country have redoubled. Brazil is especially 
interested. The railway from Sao Paulo to the 
Bohvian frontier is being pushed westward 
through the jungle and up the mountains to 
Santa Cruz and Cochabamba, where it will join 
up with the existing lines which link the mining 
towns with the Pacific. 

The story of railway engineering in the 
Western Andes, and particularly in Peru, deserves 
a book to itself. It is a saga of such great names as 
the Harriman brothers and Henry Meiggs, and 
of the workmen who batded against the most 
appalling difficulties of terrain and climate. Year 
by year their trains struggled and puffed and zig- 
zagged a few miles further up into the mountains 
untfi they reached Cerro de Pasco, the highest 
town in the world. At Ticlio Junction passengers 
are 15,655 feet above sea level, only 126 feet lower 
than the top of Mont Blanc, Europe’s highest 
mountain. On a 298-mile stretch of the Central 
Railway of Peru, the train climbs 16,000 feet 
in eight hours, negotiating fifteen V-shaped 
switchbacks, diving through sixty-five tunnels, 
and running over sixty-seven badges. 

Whether, further north than the trans-con- 
tinenfal Bolivian line trains will ever forge their 
way down the eastern slopes, or whether they 
will be superseded by lorries and cargo planes, 
remains to be seen. Whatever the means em- 
ployed, the opening up of the Amazon basin will 
mean a new era, not only for South America, 
but for the world. From this area alone all the 
food, minerals, rubber and petroleum for which 
Europe and Asia are crying out can be drawn 
if labour can be drafted in and the raw materials 
carried out. 

The key to the vast wealth of the Eastern Andes 
is Iquitos, on the Upper Amazon, today hotising 
only some 30,000 inhabitants, but tomorrow the 
hub of one of the main trans-Andean and trans- 
continental transport systems. Built at the highest 
navigable point on the Amazon, 2,300 miles from 


the Atlantic and 970 miles from Lima by the most 
direct route, at least three important trans-Andean 
crossings converge on Iquitos. The Central 
Highway of Peru runs from Callao to Lima, up 
to Oroya and across the mountains to Pulcallpa, 
on the Ucayali River, which flows into the Upper 
Amazon (or Maranon) some miles above Iquitos. 
There is a regular service of launches between 
Pulcallpa and Iquitos, and of steamships between 
Iquitos and Para, at the mouth of the Amazon. 
The journey from Lima to Iquitos, which takes 
five days by road and river, has now been reduced 
to one of hours by the Lmea de Aviacion Condor 
Tampa, a Peruvian subsidiary of Pan-American 
Airways. There is also a regular eastern air service 
between Iquitos, Manaos and Para. 

From Trujillo, on the Peruvian coast, 300 miles 
north of Lima, another road crosses the Cordillera 
to Moyobamba, whence an Indian track runs to 
Yurimaguas, also on the Ucayali River. This 
route, too, is covered by air. 

Finally, there is a third trans-Andean trail from 
Guayaquil via Riobamba to the Upper Amazon, 
a few miles below Iquitos, but this has not so far 
been opened up for motor traffic. Rising to 
15,000 feet, it plunges down the eastern slopes 
at a gradient equivalent to 1,000 feet per hour. 

In the Northern Andes the great trans-Andine 
Highway begun in 1929 is being completed in 
sections. Passing through the capitals of Ecuador 
and Colombia, it will soon Hnk the Pacific coast 
with the Caribbean. It was along this route that 
Bolivar, in 1819, led his army of patriots from 
Venezuela to Colombia during the Venezuelan 
War of Independence. His statue crowns the 
summit 13,900 feet above the sea. One portion 
of this road, from Pasto to Popayan, is divided 
into sixteen sections of one-way traffic. Whilst 
waiting for the green Hght, tyres, brakes and 
steering gear are tested, a precaution which turns 
out to be rather more than just a fad. Blasted out 
of the mountain wall, with a two-hundred-feet 
drop on one side, the track, which never runs 
straight for more than a hundred yards, is often 
deep in slush or loose stones, if itis not completely 
blocked by a landsHde lying hidden round a bend. 
Fortunately there is also a trans-Andine air 
service from Buenaventura to Caracas. 

Travellers from Chile to Argentina who cross 
the Cordillera with speed and comfort in a 
British air liner will pass close to the famous 
statue of the Christ of the Andes. Crowning the 
summit of the Uspallata Pass, it stands as the 
supreme symbol of that universal peace and 
brotherhood which the aeroplane, by overcomiug 
natural barriers and superseding artificial frontiers, 
can, if we so will it, biii^ to the worM. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 


S. P. B. MAIS 

‘Everyman,’ said Doctor Johnson, ‘thinks 
meanly of himself for not having been a soldier.’ 
Judging from the popularity and number of 
books, broadcast talks and general conversation 
on the subject, I should say that today every man 
thinks meanly of himself for not being a farmer. 
Times are certainly changing. My mother was 
intensely proud of her not too close connection 
with an ancient peerage; she was oddly ashamed 
of the fact that her family had farmed the same 
land in North Devon for about 1,200 years. My 
stock immediately goes up when people discover 
that I am speaking from generations of farmers. 
It goes down when they discover how blue 
.my blood really is. For my part, I should like 
to be a Peer in my own right, but I should 
prefer to be a good farmer. 

The general interest in everything pertaining 
to the countryside is increasing with an avalanche- 
Hke momentum. This does not, alas, prove that 
the countryside is in a good way, or likely to be! 
Everyone is interested in safety on the roads. The 
death-roll is stupendous, and quite certainly going 
to be worse rather than better. Interest is not 
enough. Enthusiasm is not enough. Individual 
direct action is the only solution to ah the many 
complex problems that beset us, not least the 
problems affecting the future of the countryside. 

First in importance is the countryside as a 
means of livelihood, its exploitation as an asset 
of production. Thirty-three million acres of our 
country are farmed as against four million acres 
that are industrialised. These thirty-three million 
acres are divided between 250,000 farmers. That 
gives an average of 132 acres per farm. Eighty- 
five per cent of our farms are under 150 acres. As 
there are seventeen different types of farming, a 
uniform size for farms is naturally undesirable, 
but with the introduction of time-savmg and 
labour-saving machines, it is obvious that, to 
become economically prosperous, the size of 
farms should be increased. Professor Orwin wants 
to re-assemble farms, reduce them in number, and 
increase them to an average of 600 acres each. 
This, of course, implies compulsory powers — in 
a word, nationaHsation. 

Mr. D. R. Bomford rightly points out that the 
social upheaval" attending the process of com- 
pelling the wholesale reorganisation of land 


occupation and ownership may present greater 
difficulties than would be encountered in design- 
ing and providing the machinery necessary to 
enable the small farmer to give to the community 
economical service and to himself a reasonable 
living standard. Mr. Bomford deplores the fact 
that there are so many small farms and too small 
fields, and his solution is to enlarge the fields by 
cutting down the unnecessary hedges and ititro- 
ducing small machines, like the tv^'o-wheeled 
tractor, to suit the requirements of the smaller 
farms. 

The average farmer has the reputation of being 
slow to adopt new ideas, however advantageous 
to him, but according to Pat McDougall, the 
very observant and shrewd Director of Midland 
Marts, the farmer of today has become so en- 
thusiastic about the machine that he is already 
losing his eye for stock. He is much less know- 
ledgeable about the quahties of beasts and sheep 
than his father was. 

What Mrs. Frances Donaldson and H. E. Bates 
both deplore is his lack of initiative in demanding 
better amenities. Mrs. Donaldson’s experience is 
the experience of almost everyone who has 
worked on a farm. ‘I worked,’ she said, ‘in con- 
ditions which made every job doubly as hard as it 
need have been, because of lack of proper equip- 
ment, or because of lack of time to undertake 
tasks wliich, once performed, could have eased 
for ever the daily toil. I carried buckets where 
taps might have been laid on; I lifted gates which 
could have been properly hung. I slopped through 
holes which a load of stones could have filled; I 
wasted hay under the feet of stock which would 
have fed better from racks. I walked nules that 
(he smallest degree of planning could have re- 
duced to yards; I wasted with a hurricane-lamp 
hours which an electric hght switch might have 
saved.’ In otlier words, there is too much muck, 
too Htde thought. 

Professor Orwin says that the fault for this 
astonishing failure to become up to date Hes 
with the farmers. In his view they should unite 
to alter the inequity of existiag laws which per- 
mits of a penny rate in Surrey (450,000 acres) 
producing ^54* 100, while a similar rate in rural 
Herefordshire (540,000 acres) produces ^ 2 ,$oo. 

No wonder the countryside lacks amenities! 
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There is no reason why the countr\’man should 
not enjoy the same advantages in electric hght, 
heat, water and warm, dry houses as the towns- 
man. The farmer is not, of course, the only man 
who suffers from this anomalous state of things. 
The stockbroker or retired business man who 
hves in the country has to endure the same 
disadvantages of earth-closets, paraffin lamps, 
water from the village weU, damp, draughty 
houses, and lack of all cultural impetus. Obviously, 
the countryman, in his owm interest, should 
tahe an active part in local government. It is high 
time that urban district councillors were recruited 
from men and women with vision who are 
determined to see that the countryman shall share 
the advantages of the townsman. Comfort is 
essential to good work evervnvhere. The country- 
man starts with a great advantage over the 
townsman in that the air he breathes is purer, the 
food he eats is fresher. He still retains the use of 
his hands. He takes a pride in his work, and is an 
entity in the community. He is still a craftsman. 

In the last few weeks I have visited a large 
number of country market towns, and in every 
one of them I met one or more men of out- 
standing skill either in leather-work, iron-work, 
wood-work or in some other material. In one 
place I met a carpenter making furniture far more 
tasteful and durable than anything I have seen in 
any London shop; in another I found a saddler 
whose gun cases and leather bags were of a far 
superior quality, and much cheaper, than anything 
sold in Piccadilly or Regent Street. 

Every countryman is by instinct a true crafts- 
man. He can lay a hedge, build a wall, thatch a 
rick or roof, shear a sheep, plough a furrow, shoot 
a partridge, shoe and ride a horse, catch trout, 
handle a scythe, milk a cow, in addition to 
repairing any mechanical fault in tractor or other 
engine. 

la a recent Social Survey, we were told that the 
present-day youth in towns is much less capable 
of acting on bis own initiative than the town boy 
or girl of tv'enty years ago. He has been so 
regimented and spoon-fed that he is now in- 
capable of doing anything for himself. His work 
is mechanical; his pleasures are all passive. The 
country boy still retains the use of his eyes and 
ears and sense of smell. Unfortunately, many 
country-bred boys have got a queer idea that it 
is a step up in the social scale to work in a 
garage and derogatory to their caste to work on 
a farm. Higher farm wages will do something 
to cure that. The cultivation of equal amenities 
will do more. 

We all know that life in the countryside- is 
changing very rapidly. The large landowner has 





The Market Cross in Chichester, a characteristic example 
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been practically taxed out of existence. The hall, 
the manor house and the grange lie derelict after 
occupation by an army that has learnt the art of 
destruction only too well. What is to be their 
fate? There is need for more asylums, hospitals, 
country hotels and new boarding schools for the 
proletariat. That wiH not absorb them all. They 
may also be used by decentralised business houses. 

But the fact remains that something of great 
value disappears with the guillotining of the 
squire and lord of the manor. It is not only the 
breaking-up of a priceless library and treasure 
house of old masters. The squire was a leader not 
only in the hunting field. He knew much about 
the art of living that was shared by many of his 
tenants. He usually knew a great deal about their 
private Hves, and cared for mem like a patriarch. 

The country parson, according to H. E. Bates, 
has also had his day. It is true that the country 
reaor no longer affords a large fimily and finds 
the rectory far too large for him. It is true that 
country churches axe empty while the dbap^ of 
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Castle Coombe in Wiltshire — one of the most unspoilt pillages in England. The problem of the unsightly petrol pump has 
been solved by hiding it behind a wall 


tb.e Catholics and Nonconformists are stiH well 
attended. This wotdd seem, to imply that the only 
hope for the established church is disestablishment. 
I think that would be an admirable solution, for 
the only healthy church is a church that is fighting 
for its existence. An established church is too 
much like a political power in power that cannot 
be displaced. There is a use to which the large 
country rectory could be converted. It could be 
made into a Communal Centre, a general 
meeting-place for the community to listen to 
music, act, dance, discuss* problems, play games, 
and so on. The village college idea has been 
completely triumphant at Impington, and I refuse 
to believe that the country people of Cambridge- 
shire are more intellectually a!nd assthetic^y 
curious than those of any other county. It is all a 
question of finding the right leader. I deplore the 
passing of the country parson. In the past he bred 
sons who have achieved a very remarkable record. 
Nelson, Dryden, John and Charles Wesley, 
Coleridge and Tennyson were all parsons* sons. 
The good country parson was very much the 
shepherd of his flock. The villagers came to him 
for advice in all their troubles. 

We are still apt, as a carry-over from the 
industrial revolution, to imagine that there is 
some advantage to be gained from increasing the 
si2e of our country market towns. Light indus- 
tries are bemg decentralised, and certain small 
towns are showing a strange lack of discrimina- 


tion in opening their arms rather too widely to 
the invader. It is true that the influx of more 
businesses will bring down the rates and increase 
local trade, but the price paid for these advantages 
may be too high. 

Bicester, as the centre of a famous hunt, main- 
tained a peculiar prestige, dignity and atmosphere 
that was all its own. Bicester, as the centre of a 
number of modem industries, may become a 
second Walsall. What is the spirit of Walsall; Is 
there one? John Moore, in his fascinating Portrait 
ofElmhury (Is it Evesham? Is it Tewkesbury?), has 
painted for all time exactly what the jEnglish 
country market town stood for. It was merry, 
sane, comic, fantastic and very, very fair. It had 
something. It was a small, intimate, closely inter- 
related community that fostered freedom of action 
up to the point of eccentricity. Personality had 
not been squeezed out in Ehnbury. 

Moore compares Elmbury with London: 
‘Emotions seemed larger here; pleasures were 
keener, sorrows sharper; men*s laughter was more 
boisterous; jokes were funnier; the tragedy was 
more profound and the comedy more riotous. 
The huge fantasy of life was altogether more 
fantastic. London was a twilit world. Elmbury 
seemed as bright as a stage.* Natives of the coun- 
try market towns wfll be performing a service 
that is by no means parochial if they strive to keep 
thek community parochial. 

Even more important than jthe fate of t^ie 
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market town is tiie fate of the village. ‘To the 
man or woman/ said Edmund Blunden, ‘who is 
desirous of finding the best in this country, I 
commend the English village.’ It is not only the 
music of the village names, or the astonishingly 
happy blending of native architecture with the 
native scene. It is the life of the village that is so 
important to the continued wellbeing of the 
nation. In the church and churchyard you get an 
instant reminder of the continuity of England; 
on the village green you get a reminder of the 
part that active sport plays in the formation of the 
English character, and in the pub, in the pub 
alone, you may begin to understand what it is 
that binds Englishmen together. 

Only in the pub can you lay your finger on 
the pulse of the nation. The conversation in the 
Black Bull of 1946 varies scarcely at aU from the 
conversation in the Black BuU of 1846, 1746, 
1646, or even 1546. 

It still turns on the weather, the crops, the 
behaviour of birds and beasts, the price of food, 
local topography, the chase of fish, flesh or fowl. 
The inane chatter of the cocktail-drinking 
vivandikes and thek prey has no place. They, 
thank God, go with the wind. The ploughboy 
and roadman, gardener and ditcher remain. The 
village remains — ^an entity of priceless value to 
the nation. Above the village stand the downland 
and the hills. What of the future of these? 

Professor Orwin says: ‘There’s litde evidence 


of any reaction by the countryman to the beauty 
of the countryside, or of a realisation by him of 
God in Nature.’ I am quite sure he is wrong. Just 
because only two ploughboys, Robert Bums and 
John Clare, were gifted with the power to express 
what they saw and felt, it does not prove that 
other plor^hboys do not see and feel. G. M. 
Trevelyan is nearer the truth when he says: 
‘Natural beauty is the ultimate spiritual appeal 
of the universe, and of Nature to Man. It is the 
highest common denominator in the spiritual 
life of today.’ That being so, it is none too 
pleasant to see our natural beauty being destroyed 
piecemeal before our eyes. 

The Battle for Britain is now on. The Army, 
stiU exercising the power that we rightfully 
allowed them in war, now abuse that power by 
"arbitrarily holding land and destroying beauty 
for so-called military purposes, disregarding the 
protests of those who hold the preservation of 
beauty to be of paramount importance to the 
continued wellbeing of the race. 

What is the Army’s defence for holding on to 
the Isle of Purbeck and parts of the South Downs? 
What was the Admiralty’s defence for their 
attempt to turn Bodmin Moor into a bombing 
ground? What was the R.A.F.’s defence for 
bombing the bird sanctuary island of Skokholm? 
It was jtist a plain ignorance of our island topo- 
graphy. Topography happens to be my subject, 
and I have yet to meet the sailor, soldier or airman 
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The old country pub is one of the glories of England. The 
beautiful sign of the Queen* s Head at Elmley Castie (Worcs.) 
was painted in isys from portraits of Queen Elizabeth and 
the then Lord of the Manor 

wko could pass aay reasonable test on the topo- 
graphy of Britain. The Germans knew it. The 
EngHsh, no! 

It is through ignorance and a complete disre- 
gard for civSian feelings and rights that they 
decide where to pursue activities that for the 
most part can be more advantageously under- 
taken in lands less precious to us than ours. 
Europe is large. England is small. And only a 
small fraction of this tiny island, only 100,000 
acres to be exact, is safe for all time owing to the 
foresight and energy of the National Trust. The 
Army hold 600,000 acres, the Air Ministry 
400,000, and the Admiralty 26,000. 

Now the countryside is not only a place to 
work in. It is a place to play in. There must be 
hunting, fishing and shooting. There must also be 
freedom for the citizen to roam, even if he has no 
gun or rod in his hand. The whole of the British 
coast line should be made accessible and free; so 
should the whole of the Pennine range, and of all 
hills everywhere above the 1,000 or 1,500 feet 
contour line. It is inconceivable that the men who 
went through hell to preserve England’s freedom 
should be content that the moors should be free 
only for grouse and those who shoot them, or the 
Highlands only for deer and those who stalk them. 


It is essential to our physical and spiritual health 
that the National Parks, about wliich there has 
been so much talk and so little action, should be 
acquired and thrown open at once. The whole 
of Dartmoor, Exmoor, the South Downs, the 
Berkshire Downs, Snowdonia, Dovedale, the 
Lake District, the Cairngorms and the Grampians, 
the fells above the Yorkshire dales, the Roman 
wall country, the Cheviots and so on, should pass 
into the possession of the nation for the benefit 
of the nation. 

Without vision the nations will perish. Vision 
comes from lifting up our eyes to the hills whence 
cometh our help. That is literally true. Help does 
instantly come when we raise our eyes from 
muck-raking and look up and then climb up. 

So it becomes every man’s plain duty to play 
an active part in this new Batde for Britain to 
prevent the jerry-builder, and industrialist, from 
destroying beauty to add to their material gain 
to the nation’s irremediable spiritual and aesthetic 
loss. We have already seen how little use it is to 
trust in the results of town and country planners, 
who plan often and act seldom, if at all. The truth 
is that we have inherited the loveHest land in the 
world. By good fortune and hard endurance we 
have saved it from the foreign defiler. 

But there is a Beast within our midst ready to 
tear and rape our beauty. You and I have to be on 
watch to guard jealously our own woodland, our 
own river bank, our ovm sand dune, our own 
hillock or stretch of downland. We have to show 
the destroyer in the only way he understands that 
we will not stand by and see our loveliness 
wrecked to satisfy a mihtary power -without eyes 
or a rapacious money maker. We are pretty 
tough when we see the necessity. The necessity is 
there all right. The Future of the Countryside lies 
-with you and me, and no one else. 

One further point. It is essential to the amity 
of nations that they should mingle freely. We 
want to travel abroad, and equally we want to 
attract visitors from overseas to have a look 
round our very' fair estate. Their enjoyment 
depends not only on the beauty of the scene, but 
also on the comfort and hospitality lavished by 
our hotel-keepers. Unfortunately, our hotel- 
keepers have earned an unenviable reputation for 
discomfort, ill-cooked and unimaginative meals, 
and, worst of all, downright discourtesy. This has 
to be changed at once if we are to promote good- 
will among our neighbours. For' centuries we 
have been kno-wn to the world as good hosts. We 
have to build up that reputation again. It ought 
not to be difficult. 
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PAINTING IN PARIS 
TODAY 


DENYS SUTTON 

One of the most fascinating aspects of the history 
of the visual arts is the way in which it reveals the 
continuity of tradition and the manner in which 
artists of the same country, or at work within the 
same intellectual climate, are so often related by 
all sorts of subde relationships and common 
memories. The impression is frequently given, 
for instance, that modern French painting is a 
completely revolutionary movement divorced 
from the main tradition of French art and without 
any roots in the past. It is, of course, true that the 
artists of the 1900s broke fresh ground in their 
approach to the problems of painting, but their 
achievement was in many ways the outcome of 
the artistic struggles of the previous generation. 
Impressionism, with its solution of the depiction 
of light and atmosphere in terms of colour, may 
be said to have closed one chapter of European 
painting. If painters were to do more than repeat 
a formula, a new departure was essential. Ce2anne 
and Seurat, with their researches into the nature 
of form, and Van Gogh and Gauguin, with their 
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theor}’’ of colour as a symbohcal force, provided 
the basis for the evolution of this approach which 
manifested itself as Fauvism (1905) and Cubism 
{1906). Today, indeed, when we look at these 
two wings of the modem movement at a distance 
of almost fifty years, they appear not only 
as a necessary reaction against a style which 
had already become mannered — Impressionism — 
but as the next and inevitable stage in the 
development of European painting. 

Fauvism and Cubism are already historic move- 
ments. What has come to replace them in French, 
and for that matter m European, painting? How 
have French painters developed the premises 
established by the Fauves and the Cubists? What 
new paths have they taken? This is not the place 
to enlarge on the various movements — Purism, 
Expressionism, Conservatism, Realism — ^which 
have appeared since then, except to say that none 
of them has equalled, let alone surpassed, 
Fauvism-Cubism, but only to indicate some of 
the trends and tendencies that appear in French 
painting at the moment. 

It is clear that the ‘Old Masters’ of the Ecole de 
Paris are still working with unabated vigour. This 
does not mean that they have been content to 
repeat themselves or to evolve in the direction of 
academicism. Far from it. Their painting is as 
daring and original, if not more so, as that of 
many of their young contemporaries. They have 
not remained stationary, but have enriched their 
painting during the war years. Matisse, for 
instance, has concentrated his attention, now as 
always, on the extraction of the maximum effect 
firom colour which he encloses within a rapid, 
calligraphic line. His colour has become more 
vital and evocative. With a direcmess which was 
at times missing from some of the paintings of his 
middle period, he has simplified his composition, 
almost returning to the effects of his Cubist 
phase of 1916, and painted a series of magnificent 
nudes, interiors and stiU-Hves of fruit and flowers. 
The distillation of a still deeper significance fiom 
colour is, too, the major preqccupation of 
Bonnard. In the full plenitude of his powers, he 
has moved away from the flat, decorative style 
of his early work and infused his paintings, those 
sumptuous evocations of the South, with a rich 
harmony in which the colours melt and mtegle 
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with a fascinating profusion. For Braque, the war 
years have meant the emergence of a new and 
brOJiant phase in which the ‘lyric geometry’ of 
his Cubism is heightened by a deeper feeling for 
colour and a more profound understanding of the 
relations of objects within the frame of the still- 
Hfe. ‘Comme Chardin avant as Mr. Douglas 
Cooper has well said, Ul ose tout montrer* The 
still-life for Picasso, on the other hand, is yet 
another occasion to demonstrate his virtuosity 
and to display all his power of simplification and 
his concentration on the vital elements of the 
composition; these paintings are the essential 
counterpart of the dramatic and romantic 
expressionism of those terrifying comments on 
the problems of our age which caused so much 
confusion when exhibited in London some 
months ago. 
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Besides the prolific production of the ‘Old 
Masters*, the many other painters of the same 
generation have demonstrated in France or 
abroad the continued vitality of the Ecole de Paris. 
Chagall has brought back some highly charged 
and evocative canvases from his stay in the 
United States, and Andre Masson has shown since 
his return some brilliant drawings. Rouault has 
painted an important series of reHgious paintings 
which, with their rich colours and symbolical 
intensity, recall the ikons of the- Eastern Church. 
Though he tends towards repetition, he docs 
succeed in conveying a rehgious experience 
within an artistic formula. Another expressionist, 
Goerg, has recently published some important 
illustrations. Andr^ Lhotc paints with extra- 
ordinary facility and knowledge. Of the artists 
who lead the reaction against Cubism, and who 
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have embraced traditionalism — Segonzac, Ceria, 
L. A. Moreau, Oudot, Brianchon, Chastel, 
Limouse, Cavailles — ^it must be said that, though 
they have painted many interesting and attractive 
paintings, their work lacks fire and vitality. 

But of what does the ‘modem school* consist? 
What are the trends that are now felt to express 
the immediacy of the present and to correspond 
to the contemporary situation? But first a word 
on Abstraction and Surrealism, two movements 
which are international in their implications and 
which have contributed much to the enlargement 
of the artist’s vision. As the recent Salon des 
Realites Nouvelles showed, Abstract Art has be- 
come sterile. In the early works of Kandinsky, 
Delaunay or Daniel Rossine, the approach was 
fiesh and vivid. Today, however, the purely 
decorative arrangement which has resulted seems 
a poor compensation for the divorce between the 
painter and the apprehension of visual reahty. 
This is not to argue that the content of a painting 
is of paramount importance. But it does seem 
that if a painting is to have any significance or 
meaning other than as a decoration, it must be 
based on an interpretation in colour and form 


of an emotion derived firom, or conceived in, 
terms of visual appearances. There must be some 
bridge between the generation of experience and 
its communication: this bridge must be related to 
visual appearances. In a similar fashion, Surreahsm, 
though revealing much that is fascinating, has 
been unable to express its meaning in artistic 
form; brilliant, suggestive and novel though it is, 
Surrealism has finally lost itself in the labyrinths 
of its own complexity. 

Amongst other tendencies, it is interesting to 
notice that two painters of an older generation, 
Jacques Villon and Desnoyer, have been revived. 
Villon began to paint in the decorative style of the 
Nabis: his prints of the 1900s are very much of 
la helle Spoque. Embracing Cubism, he has made 
out of it a personal idiom, less constructive and 
‘cubistic* than that of Braque or Gris, but which, 
as his Self-Portrait (1943) shows, has a definite 
individuality and a subtle sense of mystery. 
Desnoyer, on the other hand, is at bottom a 
Fauve; a painter of powerful effects, he builds up 
his pictures with sharp definite colours, and with 
a juxtaposition of colour in masses. He catches the 
sensual quaHties of flesh and the movement of 
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figures in action. His reactions are physical, and 
his painting forms a link between Fauvism and 
Expressionism- Expressionism itself has achieved 
a certain revival in the painting of Lorjou, which, 
with its towering figures and intensity, is as 
‘brutally frank as the language of C6line or 
Steinbeck.' (Waldemar George.) 

At the present moment a certain trend towards 
Realism is apparent, not the realistic naturalistic 
approach of Maupassant or Courbet, but the 
realism of Robin with its appeal to the tradition 
of Georges de la Tour and the seventeenth 
century. This tendency may be said to have 
crystallised in the paintings of the group which 
exhibited at the Galerie Braun in 1941 as ks 
peintres de la tradition frangaise. These painters 
include Andre Marchand, Fougeron, Pignon, 
Gischia, Manessier, Tal Coat and TaOleux, 
Fougeron and Marchand have a brilliant gift for 
formulation and the construction of pictures in 
simplified forms with startling colours enclosed 
by a sweeping line. They have also a flair for 
subjects that are intrinsically pleasing. Pignon has 
perhaps a more profound sense of colour and a 
deeper sense of construction. Gischia, on the other 
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hand, paints with a certain self-conscious naiueti, 
combined with a hard formal draughtsmanship, 
which recalls Wyndliam Lewis. They are all 
painters of talent and charm, whose cliief appeal 
lies in their technical competence and their innate 
sense of tasteful arrangement. They know exactly 
how to say whatever they wish, though it is hard 
to escape the conclusion that what they have 
to say does not amount to much. The influence 
of Matisse, Modigliani and Picasso is paramount 
in their works, to whom tliey stand in about 
the same relationship as do Pater and Lancret 
to Watteau. It is perhaps significant that many 
of their paintings contain elongated figures, and 
that this peculiarity is also to be found in the 
Mannerists of the seventeenth century. 

Three painters, Bazaine, Est^ve and Lapicque, 
who have worked with this group, can now be 
seen to be developing along Hnes of their own. All 
three emerge from roughly the same background: 
Abstraction, Cubism and Surrealism. Their aim 
is to preserve contact with ireality and to express 
something of the complexity of existence. They 
search for the meaning behind their emotion^ 
response to visual appearances, and attempt to- 
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break up their reactions and. to recreate them in 
terms of tlxe imagination. What they do not do 
is attempt to impose an imaginative construction 
on reality as represented by visual appearances. 
How does this result in terms of painting? Their 
starting point is clearly Cubism, though where 
the Cubists were, on the whole, content to 
register the structure of appearances, they attempt 
to analyse the ideas behind these appearances. 
They suffer perhaps from an excessive intellec- 
tualisation, and it can hardly be said that 
their paintings are startling. But what is impor- 
tant about them is that they are not content to 
remain within the tradition of Fauvism and 
Cubism and have attempted to propound a 


new, though not necessarily a more profound, 
approach to painting. 

It would seem to be clear that none of the 
young painters rival, let alone surpass, the ‘Old 
Masters’ of the Bcok de Paris, and that no ‘great’ 
new painter has emerged during the war. It is 
possible that the painting of Bazaine, Esteve and 
Lapicque may provide the point of departure 
for a movement which will do for our generation 
what Matisse, Picasso and Braque did for theirs. 
Who can teU? In art criticism, as in horse-racing, 
prophecy is dangerous: the winner may lie 
under one’s nose — or he may be just beginning 
to paint in some comer of Paris or in a provinci^ 
town. 
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IN DEFENCE OF DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM 


M. J. LANDA 

Mr. James Agate, one of the wisest of our 
dramatic critics, despite his ineradicable belief 
that his English readers know French as well as 
he does, asked some time ago whether anybody- 
paid attention to constructive criticism. He 
answered emphatically that ‘nobody will take the 
shghtest notice’, and he cited some striking 
instances of what is regularly disregarded — 
protests against a darkened stage, inaudible 
voices, and dehberate misreading of the authors’ 
instruction and meaning. I am glad, however, 
that, consciously or unconsciously, he confined 
his censure to the ‘theatre’ for refusing to listen 
to constructive criticism. 

Therein lies the answer. Dramatic criticism is 
not for the theatre alone. It is meant, like art or 
literary or musical criticism, for the enlighten- 
ment and education of the public. And it has 
succeeded, notwithstanding the stage folk, in 
performing a valuable and necessary function. 
Let me take my own case, although perhaps I 
cannot be regarded as a typical member of the 
playgoing pub He: I have written and produced 
plays; I have been an actor— with Ben Greet in 
his Shakespeare for Scholars, among others — and a 
dramatic critic. Mr. Agate calls himself a fool for 
continuing to be a critic. He is not. Far from it! 
He has earned my deep gratitude — and doubtless 
that of thousands of playgoers — for what he, and 
his colleagues, and a long line of predecessors, 
have done to enrich our minds with a true 
understanding of both theatre and drama. 

I differentiate sharply between the two, to the 
amazement of many real theatre-lovers, and the 
bewilderment of the majority of the stage people. 
Here is the core of the trouble. There is — and 
obviously always has been— too much concen- 
tration on ‘showmanship’. In recent years, it has 
retarded a real intelligent understanding of the 
drama, by too much attention to dScor, Gordon 
Craig, for all his high ideals and intensive well- 
meaning, has been one of the biggest sinners. 
The Russian theatre, granted the worth of its 
achievements, has, to no small degree, prosti- 
tuted, or vitiated, the true objects of drama by 
fantastic staging and grotesque interpretation of 
Shakespeare. 

Stage production surely has for its main 
objective— or should have — the interpretation of 


the play and the aim of the author. The setting is 
naturally of importance, but must be secondary. 
When it becomes obtrusive for the sake of a 
picturesque scene or tableau— which assumes too 
much that drama is static, which it isn’t— or to 
enable the actor to ‘show off’ (apart from strict 
delineation of character), it can, and does, make 
frightful inartistic mistakes, and tries to justify 
them on various grounds, principally that the 
pubhc likes to see the players in sympathetic roles, 
in the centre of the stage, and ‘balanced’ crowds, 
etc. Almost the very last thing the stage people 
credit the pubhc with wanting to understand is 
the play. The periodical maltreatment is sufficient 
proof. 

Moscowitch, whom I admired in Yiddish, long 
before he played in Enghsh, and whom I was 
anxious to introduce to the English stage, wrote, 
as a preface to a book on Shylock, that The 
Merchant of Venice could not be understood until 
it was played. When I played Tubal, which I 
doubled with Old Gobbo, to Greet, I tried to get 
him to leave Tubal out of the trial scene. My 
simple plea was that Shakespeare did not bring 
hii?! there, and knew what he was doing. To 
introduce him in the trial scene, I said, is to make 
him an accomphee of Shylock’s crime. This was 
heresy to Greet and others. I have never seen a 
trial scene without Tubal. 

Where did I get my knowledge » (We can 
leave its calibre to be dissected or traduced by the 
cynics.) From omnivorous reading of the critics, 
past and present, all my life— T.G., a pretty long 
one: I am seventy— and then reading the plays 
they criticised. They made play-reading my 
favourite Hterature. I have read several hundreds, 
and not only in English. It was the only way, in my 
younger days, to learn the technique both of the 
stage and the drama, and to grasp in what way the 
authors, players and producers succeeded or failed. 
I leave out the vexed and insoluble problem of 
what the public will support; matter of taste which 
neither author, nor producer, nor critic, nor player 
can guarantee. Years ago I came to the conclusion 
that first-night audiences were a different race 
from the ordinary playgoer. 

Those who hold that the theatre exists for 
entertainment only can be left out of the argu- 
ment. They have a right to their opinion, and 
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A scene from ‘T}ie Taming of the Shrew* at the Central Theatre of the Red Army, Moscow. Russian producers are 
inclined to travesty Shakespeare 


they will always have more or less obsequious 
managers who will pander to them, and drift 
into declaring that they alone know what the 
public want, and insist on purveying what suits 
their peculiar preferences— and friendships— at 
the moment. The plays with which the critic, 
and yes— I will say it— a discerning section of 
the pubhc concerns itself, are outside the realm 
of these managers and playgoers, although they 
are compelled by the march of taste and edu- 
cation to fall into step occasionally. Often they 
do this without being really aware; and the critic 
is the arbiter. For who will dare deny that the 
ordinary playgoer, regular or casual, is not 
indebted to the critics for direction and 
explanation’ 

Who but the critics have taught them — and . 
managers and authors, too— the graihmar of 
dramatic Avritmg, the necessity (to phrase it more 
incisively) of using commas, colons and full stops 
to ensure continuity in development? Not, for 
pedantic reasons, to please quidnuncs but to enable 
the play to be tmderstood by its perfect sequence, 
and self-explanation. I once heard E. F. Spence, 
for years the dramatic critic of the Westminster 
Gazette, declare in a public address that after 
Ibsen was first produced in London, things were 
never the same again. His mastery of technique 
affected everybody,* but it took years before 
playwrights could completely grasp the need for 
eliminating unnecessary characters, a sub-plot 


(generally for the sake of comic reHef that had 
nothing to do with the play) and, worst sin of all, 
happenings between the acts that frequently de- 
generated a play into talk about events which the 
audiences were not allowed to see. 

There was a reaction in fatuous sneers at the 
well-made play, just as there are objectors to the 
semi-colons and notes of interrogation in literary 
composition as akin to the ‘damned dots", the 
decimals, which Mr. Churchill’s father professed 
not to understand. These people kick furiously 
enough when the symbols are carelessly 

used. They insist on well-made accounts, and will 
not have them in any other form, no matter how 
skilled the ‘cooking’. 

And plays were ‘cooked’ from novels and 
episodes in real Hfe in abundance by the method 
of chopping up pages from books and newspapers 
into scenes. 

It may be news to many, but the critics have 
had no school or academy to help them, and none 
worth their salt have relied on ‘intuition’. More- 
over, they have been misled by a good deal of the 
so-called theatrical history that has been penned. 
Far too much of it is anecdotal, interesting in its 
way, but not always accurate: repetitive of 
cHch^Sj^ eulogies, censures, and irritating refer- 
ences without the details and dates that make 
history different from reminiscence. Theatrical 
histories and books on the drama of real value 
have been painfully few until recent years; and 
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JAMES AGATEj-'oHC of the luisest of our diamatic critics' 


even today too many biographies follow the 
tradition of personal chatter, much of it boring, 
trivial and cynically flatulent. i 

But for critics and criticism, would we have 
had the Independent Theatre, the Stage Society, 
Miss Homiman*s great adventure in Manchester, 
the Repertory and other movements, pioneers 
and followers? Let those who will aver that the 
stage could have done without them. If they are 
right, let them explain why every theatre that 
had a tradition (wHch virtually meant an assured 
clientele) at the end of the Victorian era — from 
the Court in Sloane Square, to the Lyceum and 
Drury Lane; from the Adelphi with its melodra- 
mas to the St. James’s with its Society dramas: the 
hst could be expanded—came to the end of its 
tether after a glorious record. 

As well contend that the stage can get along 
well, and better, without Shiespeare (which 
once spelt ruin to managers), Sheridan, Shaw 
(who was boycotted for years), Ibsen, Gals- 
worthy: again the list could be lengthened. 
Probably it could manage. But would it be other 
than a glorified, or unglorified, gafl) a mere 
appanage or poor relation of the screen? The 
critic has always had a thankless task, and not in 
the theatre alone. And yet his many disappoint- 
ments are interlarded with so many successes as 


to warrant the assertion that, on the whole, his 
mission is triumphant. Else, would we have 
ceased to read the penny dreadfuls and novelettes 
of not so long ago, or to crowd the theatres to 
see the three-act farces that were never absent 
from the stage, and the sentimental comedy- 
dramas, and even the melodramas, though these 
call for a special word of explanation of their 
own? First, however, let not the metamorphosis 
be attributed to change of taste without 
frank recognition that this was due to critical 
moculation. 

Melodrama has not entirely evacuated the 
stage: it never wiU. It is inherent in the actor, if 
not in the dramatist! It has gone through both 
subtle and violent transformations in modem 
times -with and without the critics’ approval. In 
its crude transpontine form it has been outmoded 
by the cmema which can produce open-air 
scenes and swiftness with far greater effect and 
vraisemblance. It migrated to the West End in the 
form of drawing-room’ melodrama without 
mechanical sensational scenes, and sometimes got 
past the critics as problem plays. More recently, 
it has masqueraded as thrillers which have their 
place in the theatre as the crime stories in the 
most law-abiding homes. Is any other explana- 
tion needed than that there is a constant public in 
love with a ‘situation’ as much as the actor? 
Could Wilson Barrett have been induced by 
criticism to abandon his method of giving money 
to Emilia when he played Othello by walking 
out backwards and flinging coins to her one by 
one? 

It was a piece of effective theatre that he had 
previously perpetrated in Belphegor, which he 
called The Acrobat, There is no need to query 
whether he rated the two plays equally; to a 
producer and actor they presented the same 
propositions. And that is the tacit answer of the 
theatre folk to the critic. It has ever been so, and 
may never be much different. It produced stereo- 
typed struttings and movements against which 
Shakespeare railed in Hamlet^ and nearly two 
hundred years later, in 1779, Sheridan lampooned 
in The Critic, incidentally castigating the public 
with the phrase, ‘The number of those who 
undergo the fatigue of judging for themselves is 
very small indeed.’ And in between, Colley 
Cibber, in the prologue to The Provoked Husband 
in 1728, wrote: 

‘Plays should let you see 

Not only what you are, but ought to be.’ 

That laid down the critics’ duty, a pereimial 
one, no matter how discouraging at times. 
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THE CRINOLINE LADY 

AN UNCONSCIOUS CULT 


BETTY FITZ-GERALD 

In writing about good or bad taste it is necessary 
to stress straight away that only in the widest 
possible sense is the term ‘taste’ used: in the sense 
of a general response to design, colour and shape, 
and to their use in everyday hfe. But in order to 
remain in control of such a subject, though the 
term ‘taste’ is used widely, the sphere in which it 
it has been discussed here is confined to simple 
examples such as the choice of designs for 
embroidery, the making of handicrafts, etc. 

In the evolution of personal taste there is often 
a distmct cycle. In children the cycle usually starts 
favourably. They have an instinctive sense of 
design, colour and form, and are often natural 
artists. While their intellects are still undeveloped, 
children are not so easily susceptible to outside 
influences as adults are. Their taste is primitive, in 
the finest sense of the word, and is without 
vulgarity. But as the cbdld grows, it responds 
more completely to its environment and its taste 
responds accordingly. As maturity is reached, 
those whose environment has been most open to 
modem influences, such as the cinema (with its 
flow of bad films), cheap literature or trashy 
•shops, have the least chance of sustaining and 
developing their natural taste. It will have been 
changed beyond recognition. If, after this, forces 
of a different nature — enlightened education or 
contacts — enter the young person’s Hfe, he or she 
may be able consciously to regain the lost instincts 
for good taste and become a person of sensibflity. 
It is clear that country people are less likely to be 
so readily influenced and corrupted. The atmo- 
sphere of the country, with its slower tempo of 
life and stronger sense of tradition, is often the 
more favourable one. The countryman fives a 
■fundamentally purer fife than the townsman, 
because through closer contact with nature and 
through handling raw materials such as wood, 
stone, etc., he grows to understand and respect 
them. He will avoid, if he can, the shoddy and the 
vulgar. But although he has held out so long, 
there are signs at last, through the wireless and 
easier access to neighbouring tovms, that he too 
is falling a victim to twentieth-century taste. 

Like those who have moved into the towns, 
he is acquiring selfconsciousness too rapidly, 
until, becoming aware of a gap in his fife, he 
:seeks with aU haste to make good the deficiency 
with a veneer of culture. 


NO-MAN’S LAND 

These people are marooned in a vast No-man’s 
land at one end of which stand the group of 
‘primitives’ — the children and the cottagers — 
and at the other end the highly conscious artist 
who, since the Industrial Revolution, has moved 
farther and farther away firom them into his own 
special world. 

Into this No-man’s land flock increasing 
numbers of people from the group of ‘ primitives ’ : 
people who, having achieved a higher standard 
of life than their parents, seek to step out of their 
sphere into one they feel to be superior, the 
sphere with which they identify grandeur, 
refinement and respectability. They are like a 
trail of refugees who, wishing to leave a land 
they believed threatened, move hastily away, 
uprooting themselves firom their background and 
heritage, in a vain endeavour to reach, by any 
means they can, the land of the gentleman. 
Here, they believe, like Blake’s black boy, they 
can ‘grow like him, and he will then love me.* 
Responsible bodies, such as manufacturers, should 
have recognised and fostered this instinct. But 
instead, as the standard of actual living rose, the 
standard of good taste declined. The manufac- 
turers, believing that these ‘refugees* were with- 
out natural taste (since they came firom the lower 
classes), made no attempt to impose a high 
standard of design on the cheaper goods. The 
people who bought these goods were made to 
believe that these were the latest thing, were 
fashionable, tasteful, etc.; in other words, that 
people of really good taste possessed them too! 
It was a mass deception. 

Secondly, as cheap goods and ready-made 
designs flooded the market, people’s instinctive 
desire to make things themselves became atro- 
phied. The ordinary person now has his taste 
dictated for him. He is drawn hither and thither 
by a hundred manufactured attractions which 
appeal to his senses at the cost of imagination and 
initiative. 

•Up to the last century, painting, music and em- 
broidery were the recognised accomplishments 
of a large section of the community. Pleasure as 
we know it today was restricted and expensive, 
and the evenings were spent in producing work 
of a high technical and aesthetic standard. Today, 
there seems no limit to the activities possible for 
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A typical transfer design used today; sentimental, 
degenerate in form and aesthetically morthless 



easy enjoyments and quick results, and it follows 
that we feel our time is occupied in more vital 
ways. The desire to embroider, for example, still 
exists; but whereas in the past the results were 
often extremely tasteful, with good colour, 
plenty of imagination and humour and a personal 
sense of design, today, like other instincts, it 
has been fully exploited. A magazine is bought 
and out falls a paper transfer with the ready- 
made design upon it. This design has only to be 
worked mechanically by following the instruc- 
tions given. The result is a piece of work entirely 
lacking in a personal and living imagination. 

THE CRINOLINE LADY 

One of the most typical designs presented in this 
way is the design of the crinoline lady. She has 
held her own through every phase of popular 
art, and is as much in evidence today, on table- 
cloths, cushion covers, tea cosies, etc., as she was 
fifty years ago. 

Her significance is two-fold. Not only can she 
be embroidered with the minimum amount of 
time, skill and concentration, but she seems to 
represent all the refinements of ‘gentlefolk*. 
Undoubtedly her appeal Hes in her ‘old-world 
charm’, her ladylike appearance and her asso- 
ciation with a more romantic age than ours. In a 
subtle way she seems at first to have no connection 
with the more blatant vulgarities of modern Hfe, 
to stand, indeed, for the very opposite, and this 
her sponsors have exploited. But her simpermg 
refinement, her degenerate silhouette and her 
‘naiceness* are far more pernicious. Other 
designs which vie with her are the galleon sailing 
on stormy seas (a design which in its primitive 
stages was very fine indeed, as seen in examples 
of needlework pictures done by sailors at sea), 
the cottage-and-hollyhocks, and the more 
degenerate versions of Walt Disney’s characters. 
AU vulgarity is part of life; it is a vital force, but 


the ‘naiceness’ of the crinoHne lady is without 
hfe, humour or sincerity. She should be decently 
buried! 

At a recent exhibition of handicrafts, six 
different people had chosen and worked the same 
design of cottage-and-hollyhocks. But here, as if 
to make up for the restrictions imposed elsewhere, 
the colours were individually chosen. Unrelated 
to the design as a whole, the colours were often 
crude or insipid, and the sdks of the shinidst. 
These designs were worked without true feeling,, 
imagination or initiative. They aimed, in their 
depressing modern way, for quick superficial 
results and false sentiments. 

Because a speedy acquisition of a new cultural 
standard is the aim of large masses of people 
today, it has been impossible to withstand the 
influences which claim to achieve that aim, but 
which, in so attempting, succeed only in corrupt- 
ing individual taste. Because taste can now be 
bought ready-made and no longer springs from 
true conviction, an attitude of mind both humble 
and arrogant has arisen. The humble attitude 
suggests the hne of Blake already quoted above, 
and the arrogant attitude is illustrated by a remark 
one often hears: ‘I don’t know much about art 
(or music, literature, architecture, etc.), but I 
know what I like! Both attitudes spring from a 
lack of confidence, and being cut off from 
tradition. 

If an original design for embroidery is sug- 
gested for use, such as a cottager or child attempts 
unselfconsciously, the attitude often is: ‘Oh! no, 

I couldn’t do that. I can’t even draw a straight 
line.’ (The ability to draw a straight line is still 
associated with artistic talent or sensibility!) All 
the innate and primitive sense of design, all the 
creative instincts, being long neglected, have 
withered away, and in their place is propped the 
body of the crinoHne lady, with the inhuman 
technical perfection of the machine set as standard. 
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A traditional ship design done by a sailor at sea. It shorn an instinctive sense of pattern and is eminently appropriate to the craft 


THE POSITION OF THE ARTIST- very nature of their restrictions, manufacturers 

DESIGNER have now realised in some measure that there 

Before the Industrial Revolution, the artist was a is a public (and a very large one) interested and 
useful member of society. His was a profession demanding simple, well-made and well-designed 
closely related to everyday life. He was consulted, 

supported, admired and emulated. But the ' the transfer design of the crinolme lady has 

machine changed the whole face ofthe world and become scarce simply because of the paper 

flooded it with designs in which the artist took shortage, and not because it is a thoroughly 

no part, designs adapted to the machine and inferior one, at least this gives us a chance 

produced in vast quantities. The Hving imagina- before she returns in all her full-skirted strength 

tion of man was sacrificed. The artist retired to introduce better ones. There are signs already 

from society and his services became the luxury of the re-introduction of the artist-designer into 

ofafew. Even the church, one of his most ardent industry, and therefore back into the widest 

and powerful supporters, lost touch and broke society. Whilst this movement is gaining ground, 

tradition. if t^^se who like to embroider and make things 

It is encouraging to notice, however, that since with their hands would attempt their own 
the increased restrictions imposed on all manu- designs, they would be contributing in the best 

facturers during the years ofthe war, the standard possible way towards it. The chances of reviving 

of design in everyday things is slowly being the great English tradition of design are more 

raised. No longer so easily able to indulge in de- favourable today than they have yet been in this 

ception, vulgarity and false sentiment, by the century. 

The author loishes acknowledgment made to Mrs. John Aldridge who contributed some of the joints in this article 
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so YEARS AGO 



THE QUEEN 

Her Majesty has nowbroken all records. No one 
before her has ever occupied the English throne 
for so long a period. 

THE TSAR 

It was an event of good omen that the month in 
which our Queen thus broke the record for length 
of reign found the Tsar her honoured guest at 
Balmoral, Up there in the Scotch Highlands one 
roof sheltered the two potentates upon whom 
Destiny has conferred the overlordship of the 
Asiatic continent. England and Russia (un- 
limited) is the name of the firm charged with the , 
hquidation of the affairs of that bankrupt conti- 
nent, which once dominated the world, and when 
the heads of the firm met to talk things over in 
fnendly fashion in the hoHday home of the 
Queen, all friends of peace and progress rejoiced. 
What came of it, whether anything of immediate 
practical result will come of it, no one at this 
moment can say. But nothing but good can come 
of the deepening and strengthening of the in- 
timate personal tie which binds the oldest and the 
youngest occupants of Imperial thrones. In the 
intimate and affectionate relations that exist 
between Nicholas II and his wife, and Queen 
Victoria and the Prmce of Wales, Hes one of the 
best securities for the peace and tranquillity of the 
world. 

THE REPUBLIC 

France which before these pages see the Hght, 
will have passed through the thrilling experience 
of acclaiming the Autocrat of all the Russias as 
the virtual Dictator of the Republic, has no such 
personal link to supplement the evanescent cob- 
web that may be spun by the Ministers who 
occupy the Quai D’Orsay today and tomorrow 
are seen no more. Not so long ago the spectacle 
of the Tsar being received by the whole French 
nation as if he had been a Divine Figure fiom the 
North delivering a province from the yoke of the 
Turk would have created some alarm in Berhn 
and in London. Today Europe looks on without 
even a thrill of uneasiness. For it is understood 
now, even by those who professed at first to see 
in the Franco-Russian entente a menace to the 
peace of the Continent, that it was entered into 
not for war, but for peace. 
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'A GREAT BIG D ' 

Last month there was a great lull m pohtics; 
everyone was away takmg holidays, and those 
who remained at home had no leisure, and took no 
interest in any other subject beyond the mas- 
sacres in Turkey. We have had a great outburst 
of indignation; pubhc meetings have been held 
everywhere, and if good, round, hard swearing 
from high and low in every key of profanity or 
of prayer could have settled the Eastern Question, 
then assuredly it had been settled this week. 
Unfortunately the influence of so much strong 
language has not been perceptible at Constan- 
tinople. The Sultan indeed appears to be 
impervious to argument or to persuasion other 
than that uttered by the Masters of many Legions, 
or the owners of ships that are not afraid to use 
their big guns. 

THE IRON GATES 

Last month witnessed the official ceremony 
which advertised to the world the successful 
completion of the great engineering undertaking 
which has freed the Danube from its iron gates. 

THE OCCUPATION OF DONGOLA 

W HAT would it cost, I wonder, to have similar 
navigable canals through the cataracts of the 
Nile? If all the money spent in Soudan wars had 
been used for that purpose, Khartoum would at 
this moment be as accessible to civilisation as 
Cairo. Unfortunately the soldier and not the 
engineer is still the pioneer along the Upper Nile. 



The TSAR arrives in Paris 



HENRY FIELDING'S 

JOSEPH 

ANDREWS 

REVIEWED BY 
REGINALD MOORE 

To read Joseph Andrews (first published in two 
volumes in 1742) is to become a witness not only 
to eighteenth-century EngHsh life in its truest 
colours but also to the struggles of its author to 
present his dramatic situations and personal his- 
tories in such a way as to do for this country what 
Cervantes had done for Spain with Don Quixote. 
A playwright of many years’ experience. Fielding 
was fully aware, by the time he came to write the 
book, of the break he would have to make both 
from the belief of his contemporaries that any 
fiction worth the writing could be done as a play, 
or in verse, and from the body of his own work 
which had touched Cervantes only with a play, 
Don Quixote in England, performed at the Hay- 
market. In 1741 he had produced An Apology for 
the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews, but this sHt on 
Richardson’s Pamela: or Virtue Rewarded was 
probably Fielding giving in to his habitual impish- 
ness; on reflection he must have realised that the 
model letters ‘from a Beautiful Young Damsel to 
her Parents’, for aU their tendency to diffuse a 
girlish blush over life, had introduced a form of 
fiction hitherto left in the hands of the Italians, the 
French— and his own admired Cervantes. Did he 
suddenly understand the difference between 
emulation and imitation? 

At any rate he declared in his preface to Joseph 
Andrews that he was giving his readers a ‘ species 
of writing . . . hitherto unattempted in our lan- 
guage’, and reminded them that although bur- 
lesque was sometimes admitted ‘in our diction, we 
have carefully excluded it from our sentiments 
and characters.’ A comic writer he might be, for 
he intended to be true to nature and ‘life every- 
where furnishes an accurate observer with the 
ridiculous.’ And as to the ‘true Ridiculous ... its 
only'- source is affectation . . . Now, affectation 
proceeds from one of these two causes, vanity or 
hypocrisy: for as vanity puts us on affecting false 
characters, in order to purchase applause, so 
hypocrisy sets us on an endeavour to avoid pensure 
by concealing our vices under an appearance of 
their opposite virtues.’- 


/I BOOK OF YESTERDAY 



At the close of his disquisition he pointed out, 
however, that ‘the vices to be found here are 
rather the accidental consequences of some human 
frailty or foible, than causes habitually existing 
in the mind’ : in other words. Fielding was already 
thinking and creating as a novelist, not as the 
fashionable playwright who could so adroidy 
satirise or parody or doctor other men’s work to 
order; and like the great novelists who were to 
follow him— Jane Austen, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Tolstoy and Flaubert, to name just a few— he 
'vO'anted first of all to strip men and women of 
their pretensions, to expose their fear and their 
ignorance, their lust and their greed, which al- 
ways make them so quick to judge others, since 
to acknowledge any fault in themselves might 
be to lose the respect and admiration, or perhaps 
simply the awe, for which all of them crave; 
then to show that, for aU we know, each person 
is compelled to the characteristics of his nature; 
that each fulfils his peculiar destiny, for good or 
evil. Of course he had to tell his readers that, so 
far as Joseph Andrews was concerned, the vices he 
introduced ‘never produce the intended evil’, 
but a man who for seven years had experienced 
the hectic exigencies of London theatrical Hfe, 
a world haunted by rascals and shams, could not 
really have believed that evil was so invariably 
countered in actual fact. Later on, as magistrate 
for Middlesex and Westminster, he was to learn 
even mor^ about the bottomless craft of man. 

Certainly there is no want of realism in his 
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treatment of particular incidents (and Joseph 
Andrews comprises a succession of incidents, 
mortised to the philosophising and opinmg of the 
author, such commentary being skilfully related 
to each phase of the knitted and rather improbable 
plot) and he is always most successful when 
inwardly smouldering at the callousness of the 
well-off— this term including comfortable- 
minded menials as well as their ‘betters’. For 
instance, Joseph Andrews, having lost his position 
as footman in Lady Booby’s London household 
owing to his meek yet stubborn refusal either to 
share a bed with Her Ladyship or a downstairs 
closet with her ‘waiting-gentlewoman’, Mrs. 
Shpslop (in the first few chapters of the book 
Fielding is still parodying Pamela, whose virtue 
was so priceless), sets out for the country to see 
his sweetheart Fanny, and is very soon beaten and 
stripped naked by robbers. The young postilion 
of a passing stage-coach hears his groans and 
persuades the driver to halt; but on ascertaining 
that they have someone bloody and half-dead to 
deal with, neither the coachman nor his passen- 
gers feel disposed to offer succour. ‘ “Go on, 
sirrah,” says the coachman; “we are confounded 
late, and have no time to look after dead men.” 

. . . “O J-sus!” cried the lady; “a naked man! 
Dear coachman, drive on and leave him” . . . 
“Robbed,” cries an old gentleman. “Let us make 
all haste imaginable, or we shall be robbed too”.’ 

The other passenger, a lawyer, ‘wished they 
had passed by without taking any notice; but that 
now they might be proved to have been last in 
his company, if he should die they might be called 
to some account for his murder.’ And so it is the 
postilion who gives up his greatcoat (though 
this leaves him much colder than any of the others 
would have been without theirs) and who gets 
Joseph into the coach to be taken to a nearby mn. 

With the introduction of Parson Adams into 
Joseph Andrews—' 3. character of perfect sim- 
plicity’ and perhaps intended by Helding as a 
humble cast of the Knight of La Mancha, for Mr. 
Adams is likewise as sublimely absent-minded 
and carries his copy of Aeschylus as a charm 
against boredom— various comic touches reheve 
the savagery of the portraiture, and now the story 
is literally on the move, taking us as it does from 
ale-house to ale-house, from the house of a 
villainous squire to the cottage of a retired rake, 
from covert to highway. Illustrations of Fielding’s 
sense of the ridiculous: the parson’s defence of 
Joseph who, although still injured, is about to be 
thrown out of the inn by the landlord who ‘did 
not believe the young fellow’s leg was so bad as 
he pretended; and, if it was, within twenty miles 
he would find a surgeon to cut it off’, this involv- 
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ing him in a scuffle in which a pan of hog’s blood 
is emptied over him, and whilst one lawyer is 
trying to sell him the idea of takmg legal action, 
another is using the same tactics with his con- 
testant; the coachman who, on being asked what 
passengers he had in his coach, replied: ‘A parcel 

of squmny-gut b s ... I have a good mind to 

overturn them’; and the description of Mr. 
Adams’s horse which ‘had so violent a propensity 
to kneeling, that one would have thought it had 
been his trade, as well as his master’s: nor would 
he always give any notice of such his intention; 
he was often found on his knees, when the rider 
least expected it. This foible, however, was of no 
great inconvenience to the parson, who was 
accustomed to it; and, as his legs almost touched 
the ground when he bestrode the beast, had but a 
little way to fall, and threw himself forward on 
such occasions with so much dexterity that he 
never received any mischief; the horse and he 
frequently rolling many paces’ distance, and 
afterwards both getting up, and meeting as good 
friends as ever.’ 

The minor characters of the book, with their 
vigorous, sly, vicious, bawdy and reminiscent 
tongues and their sometimes outrageous deeds, 
alone make it a great book— and a book that is as 
English as a pub. The major theme of Adams’s 
three volumes of sermons in search of a book- 
seller-pubhsher, of the confusion as to whether 
or not Joseph is the brother of Fanny — will they 
or won’t they come together, pour souls? — is 
relatively unimportant. Fanny’s actual role is 
alternately to be chastely adored by her Joseph by 
fireside and in the moonlight, and to have to 
resist baser men among bushes, upon horseback, 
and, indeed, wherever they manage to lure or 
force her. To judge of her charms by a mere 
portion of Fielding’s description of her, it is 
scarcely surprising that her path to marriage is 
beset with catch-as-catch-can: ‘ Fanny was now in 
the nineteenth year of her age; she was tall and 
delicately shaped; but not one of those slender 
young women who seem rather intended to hang 
up in the hall of the anatomist than for any other 
purpose. On the contrary she was so plump that 
she seemed bursting through her tight stays, 
especially in the part which confined her swelling 
breasts. Nor did her hips want the assistance of a 
hoop to extend them. ’ 

Half way through the novel Fielding employs 
the lawyer of the stage-coach incident iti further 
elucidation of his new medium. ‘I declare here 
once for all,’ he writes, ‘I describe not men, but 
manners; not an individual, but a species ... He 
(the lawyer) hath not indeed confined himself to 
one profession, one religion, or one country; 



but when the first mean selfish creature appeared 
on the human stage, who made self the centre of 
the whole creation, would give himself no pain, 
incur no danger, advance no money, to assist or 
preserve his fellow-creatures; then was our lawyer 
born; and whilst such a person as I have described 
exists on earth, so long shall he remam upon it.’ 
And he defines his object m creatmg the character 
as being ‘to hold the glass to thousands m their 
closets, that they may contemplate their deform- 
ity, and endeavour to reduce it, and thus by suffer- 
ing private mortification may avoid public 
shame’, thus makmg it even more plain to us 
why he should be experimentmg with this new 
form instead of using his excellent dialogue and 
racy situations for yet another play or a series of 
essays for the paper which he ran on the Imes of 
The Spectator. He adds a fresh clue as to why the 

NEW BOOKS 

THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 
By Harold Nicolson. Constable. i8s. 
While the representatives of twenty-one nations 
assemble round the green tables of the Luxem- 
bourg, Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Congress of Vienna 
makes a timely and welcome appearance, 
enabling us to take comfort in the old adage of 
'‘Plus ga change, plus cest la tneme chose.* No one 
is more qualified to write on the arduous task of 
peace-making than the author of the fascinating 
study of the Versailles Conference. In comparison 
with the dismal results achieved at Versailles, the 
fact that the Vienna Congress did prevent a war 
of any importance from breaking out for another 
forty years and no world war for another hundred, 
seems little short of miraculous, particularly 
when one considers that the Emperor and Kings 
and statesmen who gathered round the tables of 
the BaUplatz wrangled] ust as discordandy (though 
somewhat more politely) than the allied repre- 
sentatives today. As Mr. Nicolson writes in his 
introduction: ‘Then as now Great Britain (at 
first alone and thereafter assisted by powerfid 
allies) had destroyed a totalitarian system which 
threatened to engulf the world. Then as now the 
common purpose which had united the nations 
in the hour of danger ceased once victory had 
been achieved to compel solidarity.’ But Mr. 
Nicolson adds: ‘We can learn Httle from history 
unless we first realise that she does not in fact 
repeat herself. Events are not affected by ana- 
logies; they are determined by the combination 
of circumstance.* 


novel has been so hard-worked a medium since 
the writing of Joseph Andrews, unhke the play 
which we attend m a flock, conscious of sharing 
the same experience with many others and equip- 
ped with our social skins, the novel is a strictly 
personal experience, capable of as many inter- 
pretations, if it IS thoughtfully written, as it has 
readers; and, most important, it psenetrates to 
those inmost cells wEere understanding ot life 
and death, of man and his environment, ot the 
whole nature of things, can constantly grow in us. 
And tor the writer it is the most expansive form 
ot all — he can be poet, essayist, philosopher, 
satirist, student of human nature and moralist, 
all at once. Henry Fieldmg was one of the pro- 
genitors of an art that is an integral part of that 
expanding world which, after all, is simply the 
eternal world of the imagination. 


For instance, the fate of Europe might have been 
very different had Bonaparte not escaped from 
Elba. For the shadow of the Napoleonic Eagles 
over France had a wonderfully sobermg effect on 
the wrangling alHes. The Emperor Alexander, 
who at Vienna had asserted quite bluntly ‘that his 
armies were in occupation of Poland and that if 
England did not care for the settlement then it 
was for England to come and throw him out’, 
showed himself in a far more accommodating 
mood after Waterloo. Circumstances had brought 
to his knowledge the existence of the secret treaty 
of Paris signed between France, England and 
Austria designed to put a check to the aggressive 
ambitions of Russia and of Prussia. That a man as 
prudent as Castlereagh should have been led to 
sign a pact with an ex-enemy against two of his 
former allies shows to what lengths England was 
prepared to go to preserve the European balance 
of power and carry out the pohcy of Pitt — a 
peace based on security not revenge. 

In regrouping the facts which centre round 
the Vienna Congress, Mr. Nicolson lays no 
claim to original research and he pays specific 
tribute to Professor Webster’s ‘The foreign 
pohcy of Castlereagh’, ‘ from whose huge quarry 
so many of us have gathered our little heap 
of stones. But his stones form themselves intO' 
an elegant pattern, structurally sound, lucid 
in design and a dehght for the reader.’ Himself a 
diplomat, he shows how much in diplomacy 
rests on Httle things, personal vanities and anti- 
pathies, the circumstances of the hour. His pen 
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portraits of tlie leading protagonists are brilliant 
—Alexander blown hither and thither by the 
conflicting impulses of his fluid nature; the Slav 
whom no Western European can ever really 
understand Talleyrand with his cold Latin logic 
and diamond-faceted mind; Metternich con- 
ceited, complacent and maddeningly efficient But 
the hero, if such a being existed, or indeed could 
have survived in the hot-house atmosphere of 
Vienna, was undoubtedly Casdereagh who per- 
suaded the victorious allies to“ abstain from 
revenge and permit France to revive for the 
benefit of civilisation. Mr. Nicolson -writes: 
* Casdereagh in the summer and aummn of 1815 
could, had he so desired, have acquired for his 
country important and commercial benefits. 
In placing the ultimate interests of Europe above 
the immediate interests of England, he displayed 
qualities of imagination and xmderstanding such 
as have not been sufficiently applauded either by 
foreign or British historians,* 

Both his allies and his enemies misunderstood 
Casdereagh and saw ulterior motives in his 
tireless efforts to overcome their difficulties. But 
it was largely due to those efforts that the ex- 
allies stfll met -with some form of amicable under- 
standing at Aix la ChapeUe, Laibach and Troppau. 
And -with his tragic death the conference system 
itself came to an end. From then on, each of the 
great Continental powers concentrated exclu- 
sively on their o-wn interests and England in those 
happy days could stfll afford to retire to her 
’ splendid isolation. 

There is a tragic irony in the very sub-tide of 
Mr. Nicolson*s book, A Study in Allied Unity. 

JOAN HASLIP 

THE USE OF HISTORY 
By A. L. Rowse. English Universities Press. 4s. 6d. 

The English Universities Press -with its ‘Teach 
Yourself’ books has been a strong, though 
unobtrusive, influence in adult education for a 
number of years. Those primers not only opened 
new paths of knowledge to the inquiring mind, 
but also paved' them with something more than 
good intentions. 

Here we have the key volume of a parallel 
series called ‘Teach Yourself History*. Thirty- 
three more volumes are listed for publication — 
from Pericles and the Athenian Tragedy by A. R. 
Burn to Botha, Smuts and South Africa by Basil 
Williams. As the titles indicate, in this series 
we are led towards enlightenment along -the 
gently inclined plane of ‘human interest* as it 
appears in the lives of great men in each epoch. 

The fact that it was necessary to give this book 
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the title it has is an indication of how badly 
history has been taught m the schools. If the 
study of history is not enjoyable, then it had 
better not be studied at aU. One never questions 
the use of what one enjoys. Fortunately, only 
the first chapter of the book deals specifically 
with the ‘use’ of history, and then Mr. Rowse 
passes on to less platitudinous matters. 

What history needs most at present, he says, 
echoing Tawney, is not more documents but a 
pair of sturdy boots. So he advises the young 
student to get around and study history not only 
in books but also in the towns and countryside; 
to let his perceptions be enriched by what Henry 
James called the ‘held reverberations’ of history. 
If the majority of Enghsh people today are more 
aware of the flickerings and throbbings of 
HoU-ywood than of the more subde reverberations 
of time past m such names as Minster Lovell, 
Horton cum Studley, and Bishop’s Burton, then 
something has gone out of Enghsh Hfe; and 
part of the aim of this series is to bring it back. 
Mr. Rowse could, I think, with advantage, have 
devoted more space to thrusting home this point. 

The last part of this present volume is a guide 
to the study of history. This is so well done 
that it should be of value not only to those who 
are beginning the study of history, but abo to 
many who, having already a fair background, 
require a httle extra stimulus to read those bigger 
historical works -with which their intentions have 
so often toyed. 

For some parts of this introductory volume I 
have less enthusiasm. The question as to whether 
history is a science or an art is discussed at some 
length, but it seems to me of Httle consequence 
at the beginning of historical studies and of no 
more consequence at the end of them. Nor am I 
sure that, in the chapter on ‘Historical Thinking’, 
quite so much space need have been given to 
Marx’s ‘historical materiahsm’. 

My final criticism is that the author does not 
keep his mind firmly enough upon the severely 
practical aim of the book. The intention pre- 
sumably is to provide a spring-board from which 
the student is to take the exhilarating plunge into 
the broad stream of historical knowledge. The 
essential thing about a spring-board is that one 
end should be free and resilient. Here we too often 
feel that we are not standing on a spring-board at 
all but on a bench which has both ends firmly 
fixed to the floor of an Oxford lecture-room. 
We read, for example, that three of the greatest 
Civil Servants of our time all read Greats at 
Oxford, and would probably have read History 
or Modem Greats today, while ‘Sir Horace 
Wilson, that name of ill-omen, seems to have 



been educated at the London School of 
Economics/ This, surely, is a donnish provin- 
cialism for which there should have been no place 
in a book designed primarily for those who will 
never have the opportunity of enjoying the 
atmosphere of Oxford. 

THE IDEA OF HISTORY 
By R. G. Collingw^ood. Oxford University Ptess. 

20S. 

Every historian must be to some extent a 
philosopher; and ever)'' philosopher must be to 
some extent a historian. One caimot study the 
knowm past without being affected by the past 
which is unknowm, and it is in the shadow of the 
unknown that philosophy is born. Similarly 
one cannot study systems of philosophy without 
speculating on the inter-action betw’‘een ideas and 
things; and that inter-action is the very substance 
of history. Professor Collingwood was both an 
historian and a philosopher. Both these studies so 
absorbed his mind that in the end, hke Croce, he 
came to identify philosophy with history. 

Since 1936 he had been working on two 
books in which he intended to trace the develop- 
ment of the philosophy of history, to discuss ‘the 
mam characteristics of history as a special 
science’ and to consider how history was related 
to the natural sciences and other branches of 
knowledge. He was struck down by illness (and 
subsequently died) before he could complete his 
work, but out of the mass of essays and notes 
Professor T. M. Knox has produced this single 
volume. There is no doubt that the best of both 
projected books is here and most skilfully edited. 

Collingwood often fell foul of more orthodox 
historians and philosophers, but even those who 
jibed at him admitted the vigour and range of his 
mtellect. Those qualities of mind are very well 
displayed in this volume. It is very much more 
than the over-matter left when a life has ended. 
It is a history of ideas about history from the time 
of the Greeks to the present-day; and, in addi- 
tion, the last part of the book consists of a series 
of general essays on such subjects as ‘Human 
Nature and Human History’, ‘The Historical 
Imagination’, and ‘History as Re-enactment of 
Past Experience’. 

Although Collingwood reached some of the 
same conclusions as Croce and has sometimes 
been regarded as a follower of that Italian 
philosopher, he himself said that the philosopher 
who influenced him most was Vico, who wie dded 
a very incisive pen in Naples at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. One of the most interest- 
ing parts of this book is the summary of Vico’s 
philosophy; and since our ideas of history are 



A Matter of Life and Death. Michael Powell and Emeric 
Pressburger (Archers Films). Scene from the trial m the 
other world of the airman who, at the point of death, wishes 
to remain in this world From The Penguin Film Review, is. 

stiH very much conditioned by influences against 
which Vico warned the historians of his day, I 
think that even in a short review I may detail 
Vico’s five chief sources of error in history: 
(i) The prejudice in favour of exaggerating the 
wealth, power, grandeur, and so on of the period 
one is studying. (2) The conceit of nations. (3) 
Prejudice on the part of the historian to think 
that the people he is writing about had academic- 
ally-trained minds like himself. (4) The fallacy of 
sources. (5) The prejudice in favour of thinking 
that the ancients knew more than we do about 
the times that lay nearer to them. 

According to ColHngwood, the aim of his- 
torical study is that self-knowledge without 
which no other knowledge can be critically 
justified or securely based. We gain self-know- 
ledge in the study of history by re-enacting the 
past experience of human minds. The historian is 
not concerned with events except in so far as they 
express thoughts. At bottom, he is concerned 
with thoughts alone. This makes nonsense of the 
history most of us learned at school, but it makes 
considerable sense in an adult approach to history^. 

HUNTER DIACK 
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THE LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE 
By Hesketh Pearson. Methuen. j6s. 

The first lesson of life most of us learn is that it is 
ruinous to be found out. Do what you like — but 
remember to have the blinds pulled down. And 
if you happen to catch someone else with their 
blmds up, be the first to denounce them: this 
will make your own reputation even more secure. 
Oscar Wilde’s crime was not that he pursued 
members of his own sex but that he did it in 
broad daylight and even wrote letters and poems 
about it. You can say it was evidence of his 
degeneration or of his pure desire ‘to eat of 
the fruit of aU the trees in the gardens of 
the world’, but in either case you must grant, 
if you are aware of the facts and \-ou are given 
them in this book, that it was there for all 
to see. 

If all the world’s a stage, Wilde, in his 
corner of it, was not merely a player but pro- 
ducer and stage-manager — and he wrote his own 
parts. 

At school, Mr. Pearsbn tells us, he held 
his audience ‘by twisting his limbs into curious 
shapes and giving faithful representations of 
the saints in stained-glass windows’; at Oxford 
he changed to matching his wit against the 
authorities’ disapproval of his laziness and 
efifontery; next, he combined an extravagance 
of dress with a mature sense of fun and a 
genuine appreciation of French and Enghsh 
poetry to captivate much bigger audiences on his 
American lecture-tour. Then, back in England, he 
wrote his books and plays, annoyed Whistler, 
and managed to keep his name always before 
society and the ‘philistines’ he so despised. And 
so to his last part, in tragedy this time — summed 
up in his biographer’s chapter-headings, ‘The 
Impenitent’, ‘The Exile’. Its seeds were to be 
found in his boyhood, when he ‘suddenly 
exclaimed that nothing would please him more 
than to be the leading figure in a great trial 
and to achieve fame as the defendant in a case 
of Regina v. Wilde.’ 

Those who are already familiar with Wilde’s 
work and have read Sherard, Ricketts, O’Sullivan 
and Mrs. Swanwick upon his Hfe may not need 
to consult this latest biography but should read 
it anyway— for its perspicacity, its tolerance, its 
insistence upon the humanities. 

And it should most certainly go to those 
who, ■ when Oscar Wilde is mentioned, think at 
once of a prisoner in the dock. For Wdde 
was also liis own judge. He lived, and did not 
run away. REGINALD moore 



AN ARAB TELLS HIS STORY 
By Edward Atiyah. Jt)///; Mart ay. 12s. 6d. 

It has been a weakness of the Arab case that, until 
quite recently, it has been told almost entirely 
at second hand. The Arab case, whether prc-> 
sented by hostile Zionists or by enthusiastic 
Englishmen, naturally became distorted m the 
process. It was not only the Arabs who suffered 
by this distortion; the loss was shared by the 
other two sides to the dispute — British and 
Jews. For how can the Middle Eastern tangle 
ever have a satisfactory solution if two of the 
parties remain ignorant of what the third really 
w'ants? 

It is no accident that the first Arab to break the 
isolation and to present the Arab case — George 
Antonius of The Atah Awakening-~~C2Lme, hke 
Edward Atiyah, from Syria. S)Tia, the brains of 
the Arab world (Egypt being its heart, and 
Saudi-Arabia providmg the sword arm), was 
the first part of the Arab world to get mto 
direct contact with the West. Syrians pioneered 
in spreadmg Western ideas to the Arab world, 
and thus prepared its present ferment. 

For it was obvious that, once the first phase of 
uncritical enthusiasm for all things Western had 
passed, the Arab world would have to go through 
a difficult period of adaptation. Edward Atiyah 
passed through such a period and he emphasises 
its difficulties by giving his autobiography the 
subtitle of ‘A Study in Loyalties*. His enthu- 
siastic acceptance of, and love for, Britain was 
nurtured by happy years at Victoria College, 
Alexandria, and at Oxford, and sealed by a 
happy marriage to a Scotswoman. He then 
received a rude shock when, upon taking up an 
appointment in the Sudan, he was treated by his 
British colleagues as a ‘nigger’. It is greatly to 
Atiyah’s credit that his natural resentment did 
not overcome his judgment and that he ulti- 
mately managed to combine his Arab national- 
ism and his admiration for Britain. The optimistic 
chapter heading ‘A Complex Resolved* is more 
than a record of personal experience; it is also the 
expression of his hope about the future relations 
between Britain and the Arab World. 

1. A. LANGNAS 

ARABIA PHOENIX 

By Gerald de Gaury. Harrap. los. 6 d. 

In 1935, not long after Ibn Saud had welded 
together much of Arabia kito the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, Lt,-Col. de Gaury accompanied 
the British Minister, Sir Andrew Ryan, on a 
mission to the capital, Riyadh. Starting from the 
Persian Gulf, the party crossed two hundred and 



Sott’Jgur on Midsummer's Xight. The Faroes m Futures, by 
Gordon Huion. Allen Sst Lnuein. los. 


fifty miles of mhos pi table desert to Riyadh, where 
they had several audiences with the kuig, invest- 
ing him with the insignia of K.G.C.B. After a 
short stay in the capital (the author somewhat 
curiously omits to give its exact length) the part}' 
proceeded to Jedda, on the Red Sea, thus traversing 
the Arabian peninsula from east to west. 

Except for an unfortunate though not serious 
accident to Sir Andrew soon after the start, the 
journey itself— by motor car — was comparatively 
uneventful; the mam interest of the book Hes 
in the author’s account of what Miss Freya Stark 
in a Foreword terms ‘the trifles of a desert court, 
the ritual of nomad life, the details of an embassy 
which reminds us of Al-Raschid and Charle- 
magne.’ As Col. de Gaury points out in a 
postscript. Old Arabia is changing fast, with 
Western civiHsation, for better or for worse, 
making great strides in the ancient land. His 
descriptions of life in Ibn Saud’s kingdom, both 
in the feudal atmosphere of the capital and in the 
grim yet exhilarating wastes of the desert, have 
therefore the value of an historical record as well 
as the more usual interest of a traveller’s tale. 

Descendant of Ishmael and father of thirty-one 
sons (there are probably several more now), Ibn 
Saud is no mere figurehead but holds the reins of 
government in very certain fashion. With the 
building of a network of roads and wireless 
stations throughout his kingdom, that hold is 
unlikely to slacken. Col. de Gaury paints a 
memorable picture of this almost last survival in 
the world of the autocratic monarch; a strong, 
just man with an impressive clearness of vision. 

Arabia Phoenix is a slight book, not to be put 
on the same level as the great works by Doughty, 
Lawrence, St.John Philby, etc., but well worth a 
secondary place in the Hterature of European 
travel in Arabia. It has some excellent illustrations. 

RAYMOND ANDERSON 
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THE FEMININE CHVRACTER 
By Viola Klein. Kc^an Paul 12s. 6d. 

Since the heritage of each one of us contains the 
ingredients of all our past, we are heirs, in some 
'modified form or other, of many of the mstitu- 
tions, taboos, habits and fears ot primitive man 
that have survived their original context, but 
linger on irrationally under completely changed 
circumstances. The society in which we live is 
the product of a long evolution, every stage 
wrought upon the preceding one. Thus it is that 
individuals and society possess attitudes that are 
the legacy of remote forefathers, and in none is 
this more apparent than m the general attitude 
towards women of the upper and middle classes 
during and since the Industrial Revolution. This 
does not apply to such a degree to the case of 
•working-class women, for they still retain a rela- 
tion to industrial activities which affords them a 
relatively mdependent status, the question of 
remunerative work being decided by economic 
necessity, while through lack of time, opportunity 
and money, they are not confronted with the 
problem of intellectual development. 

Although there have been many changes in 
the social structure and position of women, 
these have not been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding change in wishes, emotions and aims; 
consequently the woman of today is faced with 
the dilemma created by the contrast between 
a materially changed situation, and the simultane- 
ous survival of traditional ideologies and 
attitudes. And she has revealed unexpected 
ps)xhological qualities which challenge the 
generally accepted views on the feminine 
character. 

Dr. Viola Klein in The Feminine Character 
starts from a set of significant problems relating 
to women. Not only has she collected new facts, 
but she has assembled already well-kno'wn ones 
together, and where necessary, has tempered the 
exaggerations that must inevitably arise where 
new methods of looking at things present them- 
selves, and has dealt with these in the light of 
contemporary experience. She opens -with a short 
historical survey of women’s position in society 
from the Industrial Revolution to the present day, 
and then presents characteristic examples by ex- 
perts of the different scientific methods of ap- 
proach to the problem of women during that 
period— scientific methods that include biology, 
pyscho-analysis, experimental psychology, psy- 
chometrics, anthropology and sociology. She then 
co-ordinates the results drawn from these various 
fields of knowledge- As it is in the nature of the 
problem that no final word can be said, this study 


is mainly exploratory, and for this reason, many 
loose ends must be left. But these sninulate the 
scientific iinaguiation and provide ample scope 
for further research. Dr. Klein’s own work is 
valuable— and noteworthy for its lack ot tiresome 
scientific jargon— in that she has provided, as it 
were, a pivot from which we can view the 
several widely differing approaches to the 
problem— not all of them unbiased or dispas- 
sionate — and with clarity and reasonableness has 
organised the available knowledge into a pattern. 

The conclusion arrived at is diat so-called 
feminine traits spring from sociological rather 
than from biological causes. But the problem ot 
women yet remains: it would be impossible for 
women to shake ofi', within the space ot one or 
two generations, shackles that have a tradition 
of centuries. Dr. Klein’s analysis does at least 
reveal the futility of such shackles. 

M. CRICHTON-GORDON 

A M\N WITHOUT A COUNTRY 

By M. J. Landa. Herbert Joseph. 5s. 

‘When domestic policies threaten the demoral- 
isation and exile of hundreds of thousands of 
human beings, considerations of diplomatic 
correemess must yield to those of common 
humanity. I should be recreant if I did not call 
attention to the actual situation and plead diat 
world opinion, acting through the League and its 
Member States and other countries, move to 
avert the existing and impending tragedies.^ 
Those words, which might have been written 
yesterday, were in fact part of a letter written by 
James G. McDonald, High Commissioner for 
Refugees, when he resigned his post in 1935. The 
Special UNO Committee on Refugees and 
D.P.s, which met in London recently, found 
itself faced with very much the same conditions 
as those that proved too much for Mr. McDonald 
in 1935. And today no Nansen has come forward 
•with even a partial solution to the problem. 
Meanwhile, a milhon and a half demoralised 
individuals are rotting away in primitive camps 
from Hamburg to Baghdad. Repatriation is a 
slow and tardy business; these human cargoes 
have not the priority which was accorded to the 
instruments of war, and no future has been 
proposed for those who do not wish to return to 
their old homes for political or economic reasons. 

Mr. Landa’s sober and carefully doemnented 
survey deals particularly with the Jews, whose 
plight is the most tragic of all. He makes a reason- 
able and very human plea for their admission 
into Palestine, although he does rather less than 
justice to the Arab case, rjchard williams 
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BOY SCOUTS 

By E. E. Reynolds. Collins 'Britain in Pictures^ 
Series. 4s. 6d. 

Most people have some vague idea of the genesis 
of the Boy Scout Movement — know, of course, 
that it was founded by Baden-Powell, and that 
it somehow had its beginnings in the Brownsea 
Island camp of 1907 — ^but how many realise that 
B.P.’s original idea was not to start any new 
movement but merely to provide an auxiliary 
method of training for the existing Boys’ Brigade? 
Very soon, however, the number of boys who 
found delight in Scouting, with its emphasis on 
outdoor activities, had grown to such proportions 
that an organisation to contain them became an 
obvious necessity. By 1910 there were more than 
100,000 Boy Scouts in Britain alone. Thirty years 
later there were over a million in the British 
Empire and some two and a half milHon in 
forty-nine other countries (it is worth noting that 
Germany never took wholeheartedly to the idea). 

One of the chief purposes of the Scout Move- 
ment is to train boys to be good citizens — ^not in 
the somewhat restricted sense that this term often 
implies, but m the wider definition of one able 
‘to look after himself and to Hve happily with 
others, and, at the same time, able as well as 
willing to help where help is needed for the 
good of the community.’ The quahty of charac- 
ter most cultivated in Scouts is self-reHance, 
hence their famous motto, ‘Be Prepared’. 

Mr. Reynolds, who wHl be remembered for 
his recent biography of Lord Baden-PoweU, 
has made a neat job of summarising the history, 
aims and activities of a Movement which, though 
it has its faults and limitations, is one of the 
satisfying achievements of the twentieth century. 

RAYMOND ANDERSON 

RISE TO FOLLOW 
By Albert Spalding. Muller. 15s. 

Here is a musician’s autobiography which is as 
well written as a professional writer’s, as full of 
the famous as a diplomatist’s. Albert Spalding, 
now one of America’s most distinguished violin- 
ists, was given his first vioHn in the ’nineties, and 
received some of his earliest education in Florence 
— he came of a rich and cultivated family that 
was connected with the Tiffanys— where he heard 
Sarasate play, and Joachim. 

Mr. Spalding writes about giants like these— 

- Sarasate’s tone, he says, ‘had a silvery sheen and a 
piercing sweetness’, though there was a curious 
quirk in his approach, for he ‘made trivial music 
sound important, and deep music sound trivial’ — 
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about his own training and his own success, and 
about his wide-rangmg travel: Edwardian 
England, pre-1914 Germany, pre-Revolutionary 
Russia. By no means all Mr. Spalding’s stories are 
about music and musicians; his own interests and 
acquaintance could hardly be wider. In the first 
Great War he learned to fly, and one of his best 
stories is of an uncovenanted mission to Spain 
with Fiorello LaGuardia, whose assistant he was 
on the joint Allied Aircraft Board in Italy, to 
release for the allies ‘frozen’ stocks of copper and 
steel. 

Few books by famous artists are as little 
egotistical as this, few by musicians so likely to 
interest the unmusical. Mr. Spalding, though his 
career opened so long ago, is still not an old man, 
and it is reasonable to hope for a sequel; it -will 
be welcomed. cyril ray 


PRATER VIOLET 

By Christopher Isherwood. Methuen. 5s. 

The child is Father to the Man. On this well-used 
proposition it has been deduced that certain 
aspects of character are revealed more clearly 
in childhood than later when they have been 
clothed in the camouflage of adult Hfe. 

In Prater Violet Mr. Isherwood glances back, 
the better to estimate the present. His application 
of this modest device shows a degree of daring. 
For to write in 1946 about the adventures of a 
Centra] European refugee in England in the middle 
nineteen thirties, with a foreground of slick film 
intrigue and a background of a fevered epileptic 
Europe, is to invite two rebuffs — a dramatic 
anti-cHmax and the popular reproach of escapism, 
nostalgia and frivolity. But although this story 
is presented ostensibly as though the war had 
never happened, the author has skilfully contrived 
that the spoken threat of total disaster shall 
dominate throughout. The simple are seen 
brutalised, tlie intelligent hopelessly confused by 
lack of faith or even direction. Together, in a 
miniature setting which makes the scene pro- 
portionately clearer, they are followed conspiring 
and backbiting to the very edge of the abyss. 

The central figure, the clovming near-genius 
Bergman, tossed on the colliding storms of his 
inspiration and his continent’s disintegration, is 
a positive addition to the characters of modem 
literature. Surrounding him is a team of pathetic 
villains worthy of Lear. 

The book’s elegant economy of form is marred 
by a few digressions which lie outside the rest 
of the design. If Mr. Isherwood had to write 
pages 99 and 100, 1 wish he had published them 
elsewhere. johnchandos 



AUTO DA FE 

By Elias Canetti. Translated from the German 
by C. V. Wedgwood. Cape. 15s. 

This is a strange, terrifying, fascinating and irre- 
sistibly funny book. The terror is the grotesque 
and metaphysical terror of Gogol and Kafka; 
the humour is the tragic irony of Cervantes 
mixed with the savage wit of Quevedo and Swift. 
It was first published in Vienna shortly before 
the Anschluss under the title of Die Blendung, and 
its translation by Veromca Wedgwood is a 
masterpiece of Hterary art. Simply, it may be 
described as an anatomy of bibliomania, though 
it has very much wider implications as an alle- 
gory of our time — the time which has made 
bonfires of books, persecuted and tortured 
writers, scholars and artists; and let loose the 
beast on Europe. 

It is the Storys of Peter Kien, a great sinologist, 
who lives so much in his own world that he 
gradually loses contact with reality. He is a modem 
Don Quixote, finding in other people his own 
generosity, delicacy of feeling and reverence for 
learning, only to be exploited, duped and finally 
driven mad by a brutal world. I can only convey 
some idea of Canetti’s method by saying that, 
while Don Quixote moves on two planes of 
reality, that of the lean knight and Sancho Panza, 
Auto da Fe moves on a different plane of reality 
with each character, so that we see die central 
character from a dozen different perspectives at 
once. Even at the beginning of the book Kien 
is on the verge of madness; he lives entirely for 
and infiis books. In the mistaken belief that she 
will prove a faithful guardian of his treasures, he 
marries his housekeeper, a coarse, illiterate, 
middle-aged woman who becomes for him a 
gigantic figure of horror. He commands her 
never to speak to him, but she fills his flat, hither- 
to sacrosanct to books, with vulgar furniture, and 
then locks him out of it altogether. Driven into 
the tmderworld, Kuen is persuaded by a chess- 
playing dwarf, whom he meets in a brothel, 
that every day people are taking their books to 
be pawned. He stands outside the largest pawn- . 
shop in the city, ransoming books for enormous 
sums of money, seeing himself as another Christ 
come into the world to save books instead of 
mankind. This, however, is only a ruse of the 
dwarf, who employs a gang froin the brothel 
to bring the same parcel of books to the pawnshop 
at different times each day to be ransomed by 
Kien for ever-increasing sums. Kien is obsessed 
with the idea that he carries his whole library 
about with him m his head and each night, 
assisted by die dwarf, he unpacks it until it 


fills the entire hotel bedroom. Finally, in an 
ecstasy of madness, he immolates himself on a 
gigantic pile of his own books. 

Taut and bristlmg with vitalit\% this extra- 
ordinary novel presents each character in terms 
of his particular mania with an intensit)' that 
makes them over hfe-size. Yet there is such 
humour, tenderness and pity in their presentation 
that our affection is won for the most unpre- 
possessmg creatures, and we feel that they have 
become as they are rather through force of cir- 
cumstances than any fault of their own. But 
Auto da Fe is itself a symptom of the verv^ psycho- 
logical diseases it analyses. Caught in its close, 
airless world of manias and obsessions, one 
begins to suspect that its author actually prefers 
madmen to more sane and balanced people. The 
only sane character in the book is Kien’s brother, 
George, who becomes a psychiatrist ‘out of 
admiration for the greatness of the distracted’. 
He feels that to cure his patients is merely to 
bring them back to humdrum reaHty, which 
he regards as a kind of betrayal. ‘What powers of 
mind and wit did he not find in many!’ thinks 
George Kien. ‘They were the only true per- 
sonahties, of perfect single-mindedness, real 
characters, of a concentration and force of will 
which Napoleon might have envied them. He 
knew inspired satirists among them, more gifted 
than all the poets; their ideas were never reduced 
to paper; they flowed from a heart which beat 
outside realities, on which they fell like alien 
conquerors. Privateers know the straightest way 
to the Eldorados of this world’ (p. 398). But 
whether such ‘privateers’, such ‘Eldorados’ of 
the insane are more fruitful subjects for novels 
than more normal people is another matter. 
What Canetti gains in force and intensity by this 
presentation, he loses in harmony and human 
completeness. The sane, though superficially not 
so exciting and Hving (thank heavens) at a 
lower emotional temperature, are finally more 
interesting and complex than the insane, because 
tiiey are less limited by their obsessions. It may be 
argued that this is only a matter of degree and 
that in tragedy it is the power of his obsession that 
makes a character great. But in a world where 
everyone is mad, all values and distinctions vanish 
and there is nothing by which to measure sanity. 
The responsibility for what our world has 
become rests in some measure on all of us. And 
who, having hved through the unparalleled 
destruction, racial hatred and bestial cruelty, the 
madness, of our times, dare deny that mAuto da Fi 
we have a great allegory of what we in Europe 
have made of our world? 

PHILIP HENDERSON 
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CROSS-SECTION 

OF THE WORLD'S PRESS 


Relations with Russia 

In the attempt to establish workable relations 
with the Government of the Soviet Union we 
have to abandon the familiar concepts of friend- 
ship. Friendslnp in the sense of intimate association 
and pohtical compromise is not wanted, is not 
possible and is not mvolved. For the Soviet 
‘Government ‘apparatus’, as the Russians use 
the word, is a political machine; and human 
approaches, like those imphed in the word 
‘friendship’, are wide of the mark. 

On the whole, the Russian people are admirable 
people — genuine, hard-working and practical. 
You can trust their strength, native intelligence 
and courage. But between us and the Russian 
people stands the Soviet Government. Despite its 
■sanctimonious use of the word ‘democracy’, it is 
a totalitarian government. The famihar dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is actually the dictatorship 
of the thirteen members of the PoHtburo of the 
Communist Party. 

There are no freedoms inside the Soviet Union. 
As far as I know, the Government is not imposed 
on the people against their will, nor is it a corrupt 
government that puts the personal interests of any 
one group ahead of what are regarded as the true 
interests of the State. Despite many internal 
•disorders and disloyalties, Hke the factory frauds 
recently penaHsed and the treason of large groups 
in the Crimean and Chechen-Ingush Republics, 
my impression is that the people of the Soviet 
Union generally trust and respect the wisdom and 
integrity of their leaders. 

But, by nature, the Government is a machine 
for generating power inside the Soviet Union and 
.as far outside as the power can be made to extend; 
and all attempts to deal with it in terms of friend- 
'ship are doomed to failure. Although we axe not 
enemies, we are not friends; and the most we can 
hope for is an armed peace for the next few years. 

Where our interests He, we have to apply equal 
power in the opposite direction. This is the most 
reactionary method of arranging world affairs. 
But the spirit of the Soviet Government is 
“fundamentally reactionary, as its attitude towards 
•defeated nations and the behaviour of the Red 
Army in Manchuria suggest. Accustomed to the 
use of forcfe inside the Soviet Union, the Soviet 
■^Government instinctively thinks in terms of force 
:in its external affairs. . . . 


In view of the success of the Soviet Government 
mside the huge area of the Soviet Union, it is a 
Httle difficult for foreigners to understand the 
feehng of inseciint}’ that the Soviet leaders have. 
Premier Stahn is probably the most heavily- 
guarded person in the world. Every Soviet atizen 
as well as ever\- foreigner has to caxiy with him 
at all times his passport and personal identification 
papers, and he has to make frequent use of them. 
What we regard as wartime security methods are 

the daily security metliods of the Soviet Union 

In an abnormal chmate of this kind, group 
aberrations flourish; and it seems to me that the 
most conspicuous, and also the most irritating, 
abnormahty in Soviet leaderslnp is a group 
paranoia. The leaders imagine that every man’s 
hand is against them; they imagine that they are 
surrounded. And, of course, diere is no more 
certain way of arousing first the bewilderment, 
then the contempt, and finally the enmity, of 
other nations. In view of the size, strength, 
course and inexhaustible resources of the Soviet 
Union, this phobia about being trapped and 
cramped would be hilarious, if it were not so 
troublesome to foreigners who want to find some 
way of getting on with the Soviet Union. . . . 

BROOKS ATKINSON 

in the New York Times 

Nations and Peoples 

‘Between us and the Russian people,’ writes 
Brooks Atkinson (see above), ‘stands the Soviet 
Government.’ That is half the story. Between us 
and the Russian people stand both our Govern- 
ments — ^not as deliberate and evil barriers between 
man and man but as conscientious guardians, each 
of its own. With the very best intentions (and in 
the very best tradition), the government of every 
•nation stands, wall-fashion, shutting out the sun, 
breaking the force of the wind. The people, 
accustomed to the shadow, jealous of their yards, 
tend the wall — ^repairing, admiring, grooming, 
rebuilding, enlarging, saving. Within the last 
year, the shadow has grown suddenly; the gloom 
is almost impenetrable, . . . 

We call the Russian wall the ‘iron curtain’. 
Our own is probably more of a plastic curtain, 
fitted with chromium louvres, automatic peephole 
adjustments, and electric eyes, and sprayed with 
DDT against the beedes that crawl on all walls, * 
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Neither the Russian people nor the American 
people nor any people have as yet seen the 
essentially fictitious character of the nation. The 
nation sthl persists in people’s minds as a tangible, 
solid, living and breathmg thing, capable of doing 
and thinking, feeling and beUeving, having and 
enjoying. But the nation is not that at all. A 
nation is a state of mind. (For ‘state* read ‘state 
of mind’, and you wid understand the day’s news 
better.) . . . Tnere is no question that millions of 
people in the U.S.S.R. think of themselves as a 
nation, and that millions of people m the U.S.A. 
think of themselves as a nation; and there is no 
question that the destinies of the two groups are 
kept distinct and regarded as separate, and to a 
large degree antithetical. But then there comes 
the assurance, from a visitor to Russia, that the 
Russians are ‘admirable*. And the newspaper 
drops to our lap and we close our eyes, wondering 
whether there is not perhaps a hole somewhere, 
at the base of the wall, through which the 
admirable peoples could pass back and forth — the 
genuine, the hard-working, the very real people. 

New Yorker 

America and the Middle East 

Who is to control the Middle East? That is the 
vital question in the background of the Palestine 
problem, which President Roosevelt always 
remembered, which Secretary-of-State James F. 
Byrnes still remembers, but which the unhappy 
President Trum£^i seems to have partly forgotten. 
The British exasperation with the American 
stand on Palestine is directly traceable to this .... 
The importance of the Middle East to the British 
is obvious. It is their od reservoir and is the centre 
of their communications with the Far East. 
Britain must hold her Middle Eastern position at 
all costs if she is to survive as a major power. 

But the Middle Eastern oil resources are also 
a great American reserve, on which the United 
States must be able to fall back when our reckless 
home consumption begins to produce the inevit- 
able results. Furthermore, the Middle East bears 
precisely the same strategic relation to the total 
land mass of Europe and Asia as Czechoslovakia 
did to Europe before the new weapons. If the 
Soviet Union succeeds in its present effort to 
capture the Middle East, Britain will cease to be a 
major power; and thus Western Europe will be 
transformed into a political vacuum which the 
Soviet Union will inevitably fill. At the same 
time, control of the Middle East will throw all the 
Far East open to Soviet penetration. 

With Soviet agents extremely active in 
Afghanistan, India and Tibet, with a Communist- 


led independence movement in Burma, and with 
a Communist-dominated government certain to 
control Northern Indo-Cbna, the Far Eastern 
question is not academic or distant. . . . 

The silliest and most dangerous thmg that can 
be done, when foreign pohcy is under consider- 
ation, is to ignore basic strategic facts. Secretary 
Byrnes is only too well aware of them. When the 
British first indicated their intention to evacuate 
Egypt, those involved in the day-to-day conduct 
of Amencan foreign poHcy expressed some 
alarm. Byrnes and his advisers know well that,, 
with Egypt evacuated, the British position cannot 
possibly be maintained in the Middle East without 
the great air base at Habbanyeh m Irak and some 
such base for the ground forces as that which has 
been planned in the Negeb. 

No doubt it is most immoral that bases in the 
Middle East should be maintained by Britam. 
But if the Soviets captured the Middle East, it 
would be worse than immoral — ^it would be 
disastrous for the United States. And if the British 
go, and we are not ready to take their places, then 
the Middle East must inevitably in the long run 
come under Soviet control. Byrnes knows all this 
and has urged a less provincial policy on Truman. 

It is obviously politically impossible for us to. 
supplement the restricted British strength in the 
Middle East, but what is really needed in the 
Middle East is a great economic programme, to 
Hft the whole level of life and relax the present 
tensions. The tensions largely arise from the 
Arab sense of economic, and therefore poHtical^ 
and social inferiority. With the tension relaxed, 
solutions may be found. And in this, through the 
world bank and in other ways, we can help 
mightily. It is in our interest to do so. 

New York Herald Tribune 

Confusion on the American Left 

If we seek for the special reasons why American 
Liberalism is unable to understand the complexi- 
ties of the British task — ^beyond the general causes 
of anti-British sentiment which Liberalism un- 
fortunately shares with the nation as a whole — ^we 
may find them in two sources. One is the abstract 
character of American Liberal idealism. The other 
is the fantastic devotion of a portion of the 
American Left-Wing to Russia as the fixed pole 
of political virtue. American Liberalism, partly 
because it is impotent and frustrated, and partly 
because it has learned scarcely anything since the 
eighteenth century, has little understanding of the 
feet that politics are morally ambiguqus even on 
the highest level. It does not understand that 
politics deal with power and that inequalities of 
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not be completely overcome. Furthermore, 
politics never achieve a clear triumph of the 
general interest over a particular interest, but 
at best merely the highest possible concurrence 
between a particular mterest and the general 
v/elfare. Lackmg understandmg of the obvious 
facts, American Liberalism would solve the 
problems of imperial power simply by hqui- 
datmg empire. ... A large part of Labour and 
Liberal thought in America has conunitted itself 
to Russia to such a degree that every issue of in- 
temational relations is judged by Russian criteria. 
Thus American progressives can stage a ‘Win the 
Peace’ conference, in which a covert effort is 
made to defeat the British loan and almost evert' 
imphcation of British foreign policy is criticised 
without a suggestion of criticism for a Russian 
policy which has brought the whole of Eastern 
Europe under Russia’s sway. Russia’s power is 
exercised with few, if any, scruples of democratic 
justice. American Liberals all beheve, or profess 
to beheve, in freedom as well as justice. They 
naturally desire to find some way of getting along 
with Russia. But they refuse to beheve that there 
is anything in Russian pohey which makes that 
difficult. 

Subsequent historians will probably record this 
strange preoccupation of Western Liberals with 
Russia as one of the queerest phenomena of 
twentieth-century history. It will not contribute 
to peace, for no final accord between nations can 
be achieved upon the basis of obvious illusions. . . . 

It is m the interest of both world peace and the 
survival of democratic civdisation that the 
Continent should not be forced to make a choice 
between reaction and Communism, but be 
allowed to chart a pohtical course in which the 
Scylla of tyrannical political power and the 
Charybdis of tyrannical economic power are 
avoided. Britain has not yet played an unequi- 
vocal r61e in helping the Continent to achieve this 
end, but it is increasingly recognising its proper 
role. It cannot fulfil its function if that part of 
American opinion which, despite confusion, has 
essentially the same objectives fails to support it. 
An American Liberalism which supports totah- 
tarianism, on the one hand, and fails, on the 
other, to set up every possible check against a 
ruthless display of American economic power will 
earn the derision of the world — and lose its own 
self-respect. It may try to salve its conscience by 
offering the world irrelevant schemes for world 
government, but its essential bankruptcy will not 
finally be obscured by such manifestations of 
abstract idealism. reinhold niebuhr 

in The Nation (New York) 
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Red Star Over Latin America 

If die Axis had conquered Europe, Peronismo 
would have supplied its South American bridge- 
heads. Ever)- rising European power in turn has 
made a pass at South America — Spain, Portugal, 
the Netherlands, Britain, France, and Germany. 
The new rising power is the U.S.S.R., and the 
second movement that is capitalising upon the 
breakdown of the old ruling classes in Latin 
America is Communism. The phenomenal rise 
of Communist Parties has been the most striking 
political development of the last two years. 
Communist penetration in Latin America, it is 
estimated, is comparable in fact with, and greater 
in prospect than, Nazi penetration in 1940. 

South American Communist politics have re- 
flected the world-wide reorientation of Com- 
munist poHcy. From 1943 to 1945, Mexico City 
and Havana were the policy-transmitting centres 
of Communist activity. Constantin Oumansky, 
astute Soviet Ambassador to Mexico, passed on 
Moscow directives both to other Latin-American 
Embassies and to native collaborators. Upon 
Oumansky’s death, Dmitri Zaikin, charge 
d'affaires at Havana, took over. . . . 

As the end of the war approached in 1945, 
Kremlin theoreticians, concluding that the need 
for unity against Naziism was running out, laid 
plans for a revival of Communist militancy. The 
excommunication of Browder was the first step. 
Gradually the Communist Parties throughout 
Latin America began to shake loose from their 
wartime entanglements and to sell themselves as 
the fearless and intransigent party of the working 
class. Headquarters appear to be in a process 
of shift from Mexico and Cuba to Brazil and 
Chile. . . . 


The Communist line toward Braden followed 
the predictable pattern. During most of 1945, 
Peron was, in the Communist lexicon, the 
hemisphere’s No. i Fascist. The Communists 
approved Braden’s actions in Buenos Aires and 
strongly backed his selection as Assistant Secre- 
tary. But following the embittered London 
meeting of Foreign Ministers in September, the 
order went out across the world to take up the 
cause of the colonial masses against Anglo- 
American imperialism. . . . 

Peronismo and Communism are now united on 
an anti-U.S. platform — a unity that in many 
places is leading to workmg collaboration. 
Always sensitive to political realities, the Argen- 
tme Communist Party is changing its line 
(though, like Mr. Braden, it denies that the Peron 
victory has affected its policy). Communists, for 
example, supported the Peron-inspired, March 
meat-packing strikes with such disciplined en- 
thusiasm that the Peronista La Epoca commented 
bitterly, ‘After having attacked the programme 
of our popular leader verbally and physically, 
they now praise his works and those who back 

him, evidently with the purpose of infiltration ^ 

Fortune 

Eire and UNO 

It is quite possible that Eire may exercise an 
influence in UNO quite disproportionate to her 
size and military strength. In a world wliich is 
tending to be divided in blocks of nations, Eire 
occupies a unique position. Whatever the precise 
definition of her relations may be, she is in fact 
closely associated with Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth. Owing to the long history of 
emigration to America, she has many ties of 
sympathy with the United States. Geographically, 
Eire is situated between Great Britain and America. 
This geographical position is symbolic of 
Eire’s politicfl sympathies which extend about 
equally East and West. But Eire possesses the 
further peculiarity of being the only Catholic 
nation in the English-speaking world. In the 
difficult years that lie ahead Catholic poHtical 
ideology will play an important part in inter- 
national affairs. Eire will inevitably find many 
bonds of sympathy with the Catholic countries 
of Europe and South America, and may help to 
interpret their ideas to her English-speaking 
associates. The two great forces malting for world 
peace are the CathoHc Church and the Enghsh- 
speaking democracies. Eire is the only nation that 
belongs to both, and may therefore help to bring 
them together. 

The Economist 
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Scientific Pre-Eminence of Nations — 

A Comparison 

The scientific potential of a nation today 
constitutes, together with territorial extent, 
demographic and industrial strength, one of 
the chief elements of its political power. Just 
as industrial superiority can, up to a certam 
pomt, compensate for man-power shortage, so a 
scientific supremacy can within certain hmits 
make good an inferior potential either industrial 
or human. It is therefore of interest to see how 
pre-eminence in Physics and Chemistry^ (the two 
sciences which form the basis of both mihtary and 
industrial power) is distributed. A rough indi- 
cation may be found by a comparative study of the 
hsts of the Nobel pnze-winners. The rigorous 
impartiality of the Swedish Academy of Science 
gives these awards great weight. 

Grouping together the prize-winners bv 
nationalities, we obtain the following results: 


Physics Chemistry Total 


Germans 

13 

17 

30 

British 

10 

d 

16 

French 

7 

6 

13 

Americans 

7 

3 

10 

Dutch 

4 

2 

6 

Swedish 

2 

3 

5 

Swiss 

— 

3 

3 

Austrians 

2 

I 

3 

Italians 

2 

— 

2 

Hindus 

I 

— 

I 

Danes 

I 


I 

Finns 

_ 

I 

I 

Hungarians 

— 

I 

I 

Total 

49 

43 

92 


Germany was thus far and away ahead especially 
in Chemistry, where her proportion amounts to 
forty per cent of the total. The relatively modest 
place of the United States becomes much less so 
if we note that of the ten prizes gained by the 
Americans six have been awarded since 1933 — 
a significant indication of the rapid rise of 
American science in recent years. Another striking 
fact is the complete absence of Russia. Since the 
disappearance of Mendeleyev, Russia has not 
produced a single physicist or chemist of the 
calibre of an Einstein, a Rutfierfprd or a Broglie. 
To be noted, too, is the high proportion achieved 
by the small nations — ^Holland, Switzerland, 
Sweden — ^which, rektively to their populations. 


can each claim more Nobel prizes than any other 
nation. 

The differences are doubtless explained by 
historic and social causes. German industry', in 
marked contnist to British and French, was 
created by savants and technicians, and displayed 
from the start the liveliest mterest in science. The 
Kaiser Willielm Institutes for pure and appHed 
research were a model of liaison between science 
and industr}'. The modem scientific press y^'as 
bom in Germany. Germany had an advantage of 
more than two generations over France and 
England but lost much of this advantage with the 
coming of Nazism, which was not only the 
negation of scientific principle, but forced into 
exile hundreds ot scientists like Einstein and 
Flaber. The contribution of these exiles to their 
countries of adoption, especially Great Britain 
and the Umted States, measures the extent of 
Germany’s loss. 

He Saw the Atomic Bomb 

A Japanese peasant nine miles distant from 
Hiroshima saw the atomic bomb hurtling 
through the heavens. He described it as an im- 
mense ball of fire, apparently about 3,000 feet in 
diameter, dazzling in its magnificent colours. 
‘Never have I seen anything so beautiful. I 
thought it was the sun that had fallen to the 
earth.’ A few seconds later, a fierce wind flung 
him to the ground and he was stunned by the 
terrible noise of the explosion. 

The Cult of the Form 

The forms I have filled in during the last two 
years on four journeys abroad would add up to a 
book the length of Candide. Who reads this prose? 
Does the spelling of my maternal grandfather’s 
name provoke fascinating, interminable con- 
troversies between the archivists of Athens, Lisbon 
and Tunis? I fear not. I fear that I have written 
these thousands of words— and all so truthful — 
utterly in vam. I doubt if they serve even the 
traditional purpose of wrapping pastries. They 
accumulate in vast antres, blushing unseen, or, 
rather, gradually yellowing. 

It has come to be believed that, though never 
read save by their victims, these questionnaires 
augment the efficacity, or at least the grandeur, 
of the numinous state. Hallowed by customary 
reverence, docketed by sad litde officials who are 
less useful than the most lethargic of monks m the 
most relaxed of mediaeval cloisters, these so 
sedulously filled-in forms reveal in our twentieth 
century a superstition as base, as the respect 
attached to prayer-wheels in Tibet. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER iu HmZOtt 
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Man and the Moon 

Some sociologists ascribe the high nen^ous 
tension of modern America to the frustration of 
the pioneer instinct The Daniel Boones of today 
are eating their hearts out because they have no 
more frontiers to conquer. A possible outlet for 
these thwarted race desires is suggested by the 
activity of that scientific section of the War 
Department which is said to be busy planning 
interplanetary rocket flights. Reuter’s Washington 
correspondent has drawn an H. G. Wellsian 
sketch of a young scientist m the Army’s Pentagon 
buildmg in Washington who has stated, T fully 
beheve that I will stand on the moon in my Hfe- 
time.’ 

The failure of Government agencies m Wash- 
ington to consult one another is notorious, and 
it looks as if the Pentagon has failed to clear its 
lunar invasion plans with the State Department. 
For the diplomatic complexities promise to be 
numberless. Imagine the icy voice of Mr. 
Molotov asking Mr. Byrnes if the Monroe doc- 
trine IS to be extended to the moon? Or if the 
satelhte is to be roped into UNO to add one more 
vote to the Anglo-Saxon bloc? If so, Russia will 
not hesitate to call on her patriotic scientists to 
bring in Mars, the origmal Red planet, to redress 
the balance. 

There are domestic problems involved which 
will not escape the politicians. Should the moon 
be regarded as the 49th State, or granted Philip- 
pine status? (Pennsylvania will naturally be 
anxious about the tariff position.) Does it look as 
if Mr. Truman could sweep the moon in 1948? 
With its traditions, does it not appear probable 
that the lunar voters may be counted in the 
Isolationist column? That enterprising young man 
in the Pentagon should think twice of the conse- 
quences before he touches off his rocket. 

The Economist 

What Russian Paper D'Ya Read? 

The situation of the Russian railroads seems to 
be the subject of some official confusion. 

Izvestia, the official Soviet newspaper, reported 
that railroad rebuilding and new construction 
were far behind schedule— only 30 per cent of 
quota in the areas for which percentages were 
given. 

Next day Tass, the official Soviet news agency, 
reported that, at the end of the first six months 
of the new five-year plan, Russia was making a 
rapid comeback, with heavy industry and railway 
transport in the forefront. 

St Louis Post-Dispatch 



‘ The truth of the matter, gentlemen, is that Joan of Arc was 
quite flat-chesteT new yorker 


Enterprise 

A FELL o w in Califorma has been running an ad. 
in the newspapers containing the unequivocal 
warning: ‘Last three days to send in your dollar.’ 
That’s all there was to the ad., except the man’s 
name and address. People out there being what 
they are, money poured in from all sides. The 
man bought a new house, a new car, installed a 
swimming pool, built a tennis court, and made 
sensational contributions to his favourite sun- 
worshipping sect. Within a reasonable time, the 
federals got after him, but they had to tell him 
frankly that they had been unable to find any law 
that he’d been violating. He saw the error of his 
ways, however, and agreed to withdraw the ad.; 
said he didn’t want to go down in history as the 
one-man wrecker of what is sometimes known,, 
and not without reason, as the Golden State. 

New Yorker 

Juvenile Cannibalism? 

Paris Children Get Parcels of U.S. 
Women. 

Headline in New York Herald Tribune 

Sedentary Acrobats 

Acrobats have been cls^sified as sedentary 
workers, and are not entitled to extra bread 
coupons. ATett's Chronick 
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THE LOCAL in all its forms is 
very significant of our English 
life. We ourselves prefer the 
ingle nook to chromium 
plate, genuine Victorian to 
sham Elizabethan, and we 
make refreshment complete 
with a long pull at a favourite 
briar filled with Balkcm 
Sobranie or a cigarette ol 
the same name equally old 
and mild. 


SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 

The men who brought us Final 
Victory may count on the help of 
the British Legion in times of 
adversity, after Service. A legacy 
to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL 
Services; their families too. 

(Refftt«retf under the War Charitlu Act, 1940) 
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T he problem of learning a Foreign Language in half the 
usual time has at last been solved. The Pelman method is 
enabling thousands of men and women to learn languages 
without any of the usual drudgery. By the Pelman method you 
Icarn^ French in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is not used at all. 

Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
service members of Hts Majesty’s Forces 
Grammatical complexities are eliminated. You pick up the 

S ammar almost unconsciously as you go along. The whole of 
e instruction is given through the post. 

The Pelman method of learning languages is explained in 
four little books, one for each language. 

FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 
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THE LEGACY OF VICHY 


MESSAGE FROM PARIS 


J. C. DE BEAUJEU, Correspondent of Le Monde lllustre 


The so-called Peace Conference drags on in 
Pans. . . . The world is bored and cynical — the 
French perhaps more so than anyone. In this last 
week of August public opinion is far more 
preoccupied with the second anniversary" of the 
Liberation, which is haunted by the spectres of 
those who died at the hands of the Gestapo. The 
survivors of the massacres have sworn a solemn 
oath to fulfil the testament of their fallen brothers 
and to keep alive the memory of their sacrifices. 
And yet, at the same time, collaborators and traitors 
of every sort strut about with shameless arrogance 
under the still grief-stricken gaze of bereaved 
patriots. Small wonder that the consciences of 
all true Frenchmen are clouded with righteous 
indignation and disgust. How can one expect 
them to summon up any interest in a peace 
based on a sham victory cursed with the bane of 
unsatisfied anger; 

This popular anger, silent and implacable, is 
genuine and heartfelt. It does not arise from envy 
or the thirst for power; nor is it bred on vapid 
speeches. It has nothing in common with the 
artificially nurtured hatred of the demagogues — 
a calculated passion springing not from the heart 
but from the intellect, and more virulent because 
more insidious — alternately preaching appease- 
ment and inciting to cruelty and violence — paying 
lip-service to serene impartial justice, and then 
calling for summary executions. This hollow 
rhetoric results in the scum being acquitted by a 
tribunal which, divorced firom reality and 
opposed to the normal instincts of human 
nature, is totally unsuited to its task. 

This vicious conception of justice which is 
being imposed on the French people effaces every 
notion of conscience and Kberty. For there are 
acts which are unpardonable: the arrogance of 
certain Frenchmen under the occupation — the 
gospel of Vichy dividing compatriots, dividing 
' even famihes, causing brothers to betray one 
another to the common enemy. Luckily for some 
of the traitors, the war lasted long enough to 
permit them to recant belatedly so that many 
of them could parade resistance dossiers as 
indisputable proof of their political virtue. But 
these tardy resisters frequently give themselves 
away by the incredible stupidity of their utter- 
ances. The pathetic reply of the Admiral accused 
of having failed to get the Fleet away from Toulon 
suffices to damn both him and his too lenient 
judges: ‘But, Monsieur le Prisident^ it would 


have meant obtaining the authorisation of the 
Germans’. , . . One can hardly believe one’s ears. 

This incident sums up the eternal cas de 
conscience of the soldier faced with the choice 
between the letter and the spirit of the law of 
duty. With the hberty of France at stake, there 
was no choice: no patriot, much less a responsible 
minister, a ptefet maritime, a governor of a colony, 
should have weighed his career against his duty' 
to his country'. The essential glory of General de 
GauUe lies m his unequivocal interpretation of 
his duty" as a patriot. He did not pause to consider 
whether he would be judged according to the 
letter for having thrown off the shackles of 
military tradition instead of sacrificing his patriotic 
conscience. It was the servile spirit ty'pified by 
Vichy which brought disaster to the French Army 
in 1940, and it is the same spirit which is kihmg 
the power of justice in 1946, absolving from guilt 
the politicians and soldiers associated with that 
ignoble regime. 

Alas! the names of the guilty are known; the 
list is long and is engraved on the memory of 
those who survived the struggle for liberation. 
But the judges charged with the duty of determin- 
ing the guilt or innocence of these men are 
fettered by Party" ties: the verdicts are dictated by 
political vested interests and not by disinterested 
juries. The evidence of witnesses, the speeches of 
defence and prosecution, represent a shameful 
and equivocal farce subtly calculated to deceive 
the guileless patriot and to reconcile the con- 
demned with their ostensible accusers. 

The purge has indeed been badly handled: it 
drags on, interminably — disgusting some, fati- 
guing others; the people can only passively regret 
not having taken the law into their own hands. 
Meanwhile, the guilty will spend a five- or ten- 
year spell in gaol, shielded from the fury of the 
exasperated populace, which is daily losing 
confidence in its country’s institutions. The 
epilogue to the grim drama of the occupation 
unfolds itself in a futile tragi-comedy 

It is true that leniency can be defended in the 
light of Christ’s teaching. But has not this vermin, 
responsible for the spilling of so much innocent 
blood, forfeited the right to forgiveness and 
mercy? These abject wretches are nothing more 
than putrefying corpses, and Frenchmen cannot 
afford to forget that carrion spreads contagion 
and gives meat to the vultures whose dark wings 
obscure the sun firom a people thirsting for light. ^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Imperialism in Malaya 

Sir, 

The letter concerning Malaya, or rather 
Singapore, in your issue of June 1946, is a 
singularly superficial effusion. . . . 

I have noticed it is a custom of many of our 
pre-war colonial apologists to talk of Malaya as 
a kind of Elysium where everybody lived in a 
state of ideal happiness. Nothing could be more 
false. One has only to read the police-court records 
of the ’thirties. There are long Hsts of convictions 
and deportations for ‘sedition’, agitation, distri- 
bution of Leftist hterature, etc. In order that the 
tin and rubber companies might declare their 
giant dividends, the workers were grossly under- 
paid, at a rate of perhaps $4 (9s. approx.) a week, 
and probably less, very much less. On this they 
had to support a wife and family. The words 
‘trade union’ were anathema to the employers, 
naturally. In spite of this, an underground trade 
union movement did exist, but every effort was 
made to suppress it by the unholy alliance of 
Government and employers. 

Nor does (Mr. Edinger’s) vicious and gratui- 
tous tirade against the Communists serve much 
purpose. He classifies the Communists and 
Japanese together as ‘the evil tyranny. . . Is he 
aware that the Malayan Communist Party played 
a major part in organising the guerrillas who 
fought the Japs, and whom he scarcely mentions 
throughout the article; Is he aware that the Japs 
carried on a bitter and ceaseless war against the 
Communists during the occupation? 

SERGEANT, I. Corps, Malaya Command 

Zionism and the Jewish People 

Sir, 

In your July issue, Mr. George Edinger, in the 
course ofHs review of ‘the Palestine Problem’ by 
Lt.-Col. WiUiams-Thompson, concludes with 
an observation that might be accepted as deni- 
gratiag the basic concept of the Zionist Move- 
ment. Quoting the author, he questions whether 


there would be a vital diminution of Zionist 
fervour amongst British and American Jews, were 
the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine made 
conditional on the loss of national status of 
Jewish citizens outside it. 

One would ask, of course, whether a similar 
embargo was imposed upon Irish citizens in 
America when Eire was created as a distinct 
entity for the Irish people; or is one to infer that 
special consideration has to be invoked for Jews? 
There is also the corollary that the term Jew at 
present denotes both those who accept Judaism as 
a creed and way of life in the religious sense, and 
those who recognise the national status, at present 
ethnic, but which would, were the Jewish state 
to become factual, inferentially mean that the 
Jewish nation would take its place in the comity 
of peoples. 

Those considerations apart, it can be unequi- 
vocably stated that the overwhelming majority of 
Jews, not alone on the Continent or in countries 
over-ridden with anti-Semitism, would opt for 
Jewish citizenship. We would proudly and 
unfledgingly desire to ascribe ourselves in that 
national status, without hyphen, prefix or suffix: 
just Jews. Two thousand years of persecution has 
surely earned the right to acquire a status which 
would be the only effective means of combating 
anti-Semitism. newman, London, W.i 

An Election Prophet 

Sir, 

Terence Kihnartin is wrong when he says that 
last year’s election result ‘confounded all the 
prophets — ^Right, Left and Centre.’ Tom Harris- 
son forecast the result eighteen months before- 
hand when, on the basis of Mass-Observation and 
other social surveys, he wrote in the Political 
Quarterly of January 1944: ‘The present Con- 
servative Party, even if led by Mr. Churchill, will 
not accomplish enough of itself to govern again, 
unless the alternatives commit suicide.’ 

GEORGE HUTCHINSON, London, W.C.2 
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Meet the Pilots 

Soon, on your travels, you wOl be 
meeting our Pilots. But since you are 
never likely to meet them all, let us 
introduce them en bloc— all six hun- 
dred and forty. Does it surprise you 
that there are so many ? It need not. 
Already, only a year after civil air- 
travel re-started, they are flying 450,000 
miles a week on the B.O. A.C. Speedbird 
Routes. And a year from now, this figure 
may look quite small in retrospect. 

What manner of men are the Pilots ? 
First and foremost, experienced men. 
Of our pre-war Pilots, none has flown 
less than the equivalent of sixteen times 
round the equator; over fifty have 
topped a million miles— and four have 
doubled that. All the Pilots the R.A.F. 
has lent us since 1942 have added long 
civil records to the concentrated experi- 
ence of war. B.O.A.C’s future — with 
something, too, of the country’s ‘com- 
mercial future — lies in these men’s 
hands. And no hands could be safer. 
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THINKING ALOUD 


EDWARD HULTON 

THANKYOU FOR NOTHING 

Stalin has said, in an interview with a 
reporter from the Sunday Times^ that he 
sees no reason why there should be 
another war. How kind of him! The 
result of these words, anyhow, was that 
New York Stock Exchange prices soared. 
Could there be greater futility? 

First, what is the Werth (I am so sorry, 
I mean the tnorth) of Stahn’s statement? 
How does it square with continuing 
Soviet radio abuse of Britain, the United 
States and other countries; unabated 
Soviet spying and Fifth Columnism; and 
Soviet tactics in Paris, which have not 
been changed, and are less likely to be 
after the Wallace gaffe; to which have 
been added a renewed undermining of 
Persia; further threats to Turkey; and an 
actual invasion of Greece. Stalin’s words 
can only remind us of Hitler’s famous 
reiteration, ‘I have no more territorial 
claims in Europe’. 

Stalin, even if omnipotent in the 
Russian state, is not, of course, bound in 
any way by this interview. Indeed, if he 
were contemplating an attack upon the 
Western world next week, he would be 
a funny sort of general if he disclosed his 
plans to the Stmday Times, Even if he 
signed the statement, nay, even if he 
signed a formal treaty, he would really be 
no more bound. In fact, treaties, never 
very reliable documents, have recently 
become completely worthless; though 
tliis does not seem to be realised by 
politicians. Neville Chamberlain landed 
from Germany excitedly waving a 
document signed by Hitler. ‘Out of this 
nettle, danger, I have plucked safety.’ 
Remember? 

How can American business men 
possibly imagine that their securities are 


a scintilla of a wit safer after the Stalin 
interview, probably the silliest press 
interview of all time? 

Second, why should the world hang 
upon the words wliich fall from this great 
bully? O race of men, how contemptible 
you are! Because the Soviets are rich and 
powerful, it seems that what their 
representatives say must not only be 
hstened to with awe, but must be thought 
of as the opinions of a new Chosen 
People, aU criticism being wicked. 

We have defeated one brood of 
tyrants to fall prostrate before another 
lot; and we have substituted for the 
fawning worship of wealthy men and 
powerful patrons an equally contemptible 
worship of wealthy, ambitious and 
bloodthirsty states. 

When I was in Paris, the air seemed 
poisoned by the goings-on in the Luxem- 
bourg. How different from the hopeful 
victorious Paris of 1919 ! All the same, I 
had come to the conclusion that the 
long-drawn agony was worth while; 
since it had produced a remarkable exhi- 
bition of Soviet behaviour, which might 
penetrate the craniums of even the most 
obtuse members of the Western world. 
Then, at the eleventh hour, Henry A. 
Wallace had to open his silly mouth. 
The effect of his effort can only have 
been to make the Soviet delegation feel 
that their intransigent behaviour in Paris 
had been well rewarded; because they 
could say that it had breached the 
bastions of American foreign policy. 

Men have often exclaimed ruefully, 
that a fool is worse than a knave. ‘Against 
fools the gods themselves contend in 
vain.’ 

Wallace, Henry A., serves at least as a 
reminder that a feightening number of 



the genuinely liberal, and genuinely 
good, people in this world are nothing 
less than a ghastly menace. ‘ Set a thief to 
catch a thief.’ Why? Because a good man 
is liable to discover, by some mental 
process, that the thief is really a splendid 
fellow, and ought to be asked in for a cup 
of cocoa. 

During the last few years it has been 
becoming hideously apparent that many 
men of liberal views somehow soon 
develop a sincere affection for ‘delin- 
quents’, whether these be juveniles, 
individuals of more mature years, or 
nation-states. The psychologically learned 
supply the answer that these people are 
really masocliists, that is persons who 
subconsciously desire to be hurt. Whether 
this be true or not, it now seems mani- 
fest that a large number of Hberal-minded 
people do not possess the necessary 
equipment of guts for this life; and in 
practice soon heartily desire to come to 
terms with their enemies, moral or other. 
In fact, some of the fiercest opponents of 
Hitler (in print) before the war, attempted 
to initiate peace negotiations with the 
N^zi gang soon after the war had started. 
This type of person is behaving in a 
similar fashion towards Stalin. 

Neither is the attitude of these folk 
really covered even by non-violence of 
the Gandhi type. It is true that the 
‘Mahatma’ did preach the offering of no 
physical resistance to British rule. At no 
time, however, did he say that the British 
Raj ought to be praised. Christ, when 
tempted by the Devil in the desert, did 
not invite him to attend a Round Table 
Conference. 

We do not yet seem to be able to 
distinguish between sitting at a round 
table with those with whom we are in 
general agreement but with whom we 
have a dispute over details, and dealing 
with people, such as the present Soviet 
governing cliques, with whom we have 
nothing in common at all. 


The advocacy of war against the 
Soviet Union remains another matter. 
An individual like Harry S. Truman has 
certainly had an unenviable responsibility 
thrust upon him in deciding whether to^ 
drop a few atom bombs at once upon 
the Soviets, thus perhaps averting terrible 
slaughter later and the destruction of 
civilisation, or hoping that somehow the 
whole thing will blow over. 

A modus vivendi, as opposed to puerile 
familiarities and mutual vodka drinking, 
is no doubt usually possible even with 
fundamental opponents. There is much 
to be said for letting the Russians get on 
with their own ‘world’, whilst we get 
on with the improvement of ours. We 
should, not however, permit Soviet ideas 
of conduct to contaminate the principles 
which our civihsation has built up 
through the painful centuries, and which 
are the only principles by which our 
civilisation, at any rate, can be directed. 

APPEASEMENT AGAIN ENTHRONED 

As things have turned out, attempts to 
appease Soviet sensibilities have already 
led to the not very exalted standards of 
European diplomacy being much further 
debased. One result of this decline is that 
the misnamed ‘Peace’ Conference of 
1946 reposes, if it can be said to repose, 
upon a much lower moral plane than 
that of once-despised Versailles; which 
was possibly already on a lower plane 
than that of the Congress of Vienna 
which succeeded the defeat of Napoleon, 
and is so much despised in our school- 
books. Though it is not necessary to accept 
all the views of the excellent Harold 
Nicolson, who, though once a near- 
Socialist, is a teensy bit over-sentimental 
over the pretty days of the Regency. 

I read somewhere the other day that 
at Paris in 1919 the so-called ‘small 
powers’ were excluded altogether from 
the counsels of the nations, which was 
worse than the treatment being meted 
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out to them today. This is wrong. 
Although there was a so-called ‘Big 
Four’ in 1919, never did this ‘Big Four’ 
arrogate to itself all powers of decision, 
leaving the ‘small’ and the ‘iTiiddling’ 
countries to do only the rubber-stamping. 
In point of fact, if the statesmen of 1919 
had one obsession, righdy or wrongly, it 
was the principle of ‘self-determination’. 
Not only was there unending talk about 
■‘the rights of small nations, gallant 
Belgium, gallant Serbia, etc.,’ but the 
-small powers were given a hand-up out 
of the mire into which they had been 
thrown, and were supplied with 
copious draughts of refreshing stimulants. 
Not content with this Great Power 
Samaritanism, new small powers were 
■discovered. Czecho-Slovakia (pardon my 
hyphen) was set up as an independent 
sovereign state, after having lain buried, 
if not entirely dead (the language was 
well nigh extinct), since the early years 
of the seventeenth century. 

Czecho-Slovakia, or ‘Czecho-JackaHa’, 
as they are now terming it, has rewarded 
this generosity by the brutal expulsion 
of the three millions constituting the 
Sudeten Germans, whom it does not 
distinguish in its copious propaganda 
-from the Reich Germans, super-beasts, 
Beasts, or semi-beasts, who passed across 



“ATO, ERNIE ■“ 


Titos) Attack on Ernest Bevin 

the border during the late Nazi rule. 
These Sudetens are the highly skilled and 
hard-working descendants of settlers who 
were invited into the country about the 
fourteenth century by the Czech Govern- 
ment. What if the Hundred-Per-Cent 
Americans were to send back to the 
Reich Eisenhower and Spaatz? Can you 
or I prove the nationality of our 
ancestors in 1300? I personally have no 
desire to be sent back to Normandy; 
or more likely to the district of Angha 
in Schleswig-Holstein, or to the peninsula 
of Jutland, from which no doubt many 
of my forbears emerged — cleaving this 
island to such true Britons as Aneurin 
Bevan, who would automatically be 
provided with even greater scope for his 
abilities, though faced with considerably 
fewer houses to build. 

In contrast to the, in some ways, over- 
ideahstic days of 1919 (Wilson was a bit 
like Wallace and the dangerous type of 
liberal. Though all would have gone well 
enough, if America and Britain had not 
gone back on their guarantee to France; 
and if the AUies had kept reasonably well 
armed, and nipped Germany’s misbe- 
haviour in the bud) — ^at Paris, in this 
year of disgrace 1946, the so-caUed 
‘small’ powers are officially placed in the 
position lately said to have been occupied 




by the working classes. That is, they 
must work; but they must not be heard. 
Since those who hold the wealth and the 
power automatically know what is best, 
not only for themselves, but for the 
Tower orders’. The Molotov motto does 
not appear, however, to be noblesse oblige. 

I have already deplored the inhuman 
transfer of populations, Sudeten, Hun- 
garian and others, which are Httle, if any, 
different from the Nazi transfers in cattle 
trucks of Jews and others during the war. 
In Poland the terms agreed upon at 
Yalta have been outraged. We were then 
told to make a great act of faith in Russia. 
We’ve made it, and we’ve had it! In 
Tito-land priests, bishops, and even 
journahsts, are being persecuted. The 
Southern Tyrolese remain under ItaHan 
rule, as a kind of human make-weight 
for Trieste. 

Mr. Eden was at length compelled to 
admit pubHcly that in 1939 we guaran- 
teed Poland from Russia as well as from 
Germany. Though I admit I do not see 
quite what we can do about it now; 
except perhaps withdraw our ambassa- 
dors from Poland and Yugoslavia, and 
refrain from saying what excellent people 
the Soviets are. 

The Pohsh ‘Displaced Persons’ are 
quite a different story. These 350,000 
people, whose destinies we can control, 
are being pushed, so far as we can push 
them, back to Poland, bribed with 
rations which were supphed by the 
generous-hearted for the rehef of suf- 
fering. UNRRA, especially under the 
leadership of the theatrical LaGuardia, 
that vox bombinans in vacuo, has, in its 
dotage, decline and faU, become a con- 
temptible institution for the iUegal acti- 
vities of militant Zionists; whilst refugees 
who do not possess the advantage of 
Jewish blood are bribed by a mess of 
potage to return to their own countries, 
where they are awaited by certain 
degradation and probable death. 


Sensible Reform Number One for the 
British Foreign Office: Do not give 
Britain’s word unless you think you can 
keep it; and make some attempt, at least, 
to stick to your friends. 

JOKE 

I THINK I will risk one more story about 
the inevitable candidate for Heaven 
standing at the pearly gates of that 
celestial institution. It is a poor thing, but 
mine own. A Western European poh- 
tician is making the usual application. T 
cannot see that you have a very strong 
case,’ rephes St. Peter. ‘You have signed 
the Atlantic Charter, and the Four Free- 
doms, and torn them up. You have 
betrayed most of the states of Eastern 
Europe, and have endeavoured to per- 
suade the victims that it is they who are 
in the wrong.’ The politician makes 
reply: ‘With great respect, your ideas 
seem to me to smack of bourgeois 
morality. You do not appear to under- 
stand that we have done these things to 
preserve Fraternity with the Great Soviet 
People.’ The guardian of Heaven’s Gate 
rejoins, ‘It is the view of the Almighty 
that, at the risk of having it put about 
that the Eungdom of Heaven has become 
a bourgeois monarchy, he is afraid that 
your apphcation for a visa cannot be 
acceded to.’ 

FRANCE NOT SO BLACK^ 

‘What do you think of France?’ is the 
question inevitably asked of travellers 
lately returned from that country. Or 
rather it is the query put by one traveller 
to another. For this summer a large 
number of weary Britons seem to have 
crossed the narrow seas to France, and 
stations beyond. 

A stroke of genius would be required,, 
from the most sober and fair-minded 
person, to sum up with accuracy the real 

^ Incidentally, most French women have now- 
abandoned black for coloured raiment. 



state of France at the present time. For 
the truth is that the pattern of life in 
France is fundamentally different from 
that of present-day England; and, with 
the less effective French controls, it is 
infinitely more complicated. We should 
indeed begin to reaUse that it is not 
possible accurately to translate, not only 
a great many words and phrases, but also 
a great many situations and set-ups 
existing in one country in terms of those 
existing in our own, or in another 
country. As one example only, take the 
so-called Black Market. 

The various countries of the world, 
since this last war, have become far more 
obviously nationalistic than they were, 
and placed, as it were, in watertight 
compartments. ‘Obviously’ because of 
the countless regulations and restraints 
which the most ordinary and heedless 
traveller, be he professor or glamour girl, 
is forced to undergo in his peregrin- 
ations. I can remember a lady friend of 
my family who lived in the careless 
decades before 1914, who frequently 
visited Belgium, but who did not 
realise that it was separate from France; 
neither did she greatly care. On the 
other hand, this new palpable compart- 
mentisation at least shows that, so very 
far from its being a case of what Mr. 
Willkie called ‘One World’, the various 
national cultures remain profoundly 
distinct; and that there is still, it would 
seem, an almost indestructible quality in 
them. In fact, with the ‘liberation*, or 
rise to power, of newer and newer 
classes, these distinctions, though ignored, 
or hardly observed, by the international 
society of the eighteenth century and 
succeeding eras, are growing more and 
more, and not less and less, marked. 

Let us take just one small difference 
between the Enghsh and the French, 
which must have been present long 
before the shake-up of this last war, but 
which most people did not seem to 


bother about veiy’ much. This is the 
French attitude to dining out and merry- 
making, and all the httle things that go 
with these. The English have long been 
convinced that the French are ‘gay*. 
They may be ‘gay’, in the sense that they 
are more liable to sing little catches of 
song at odd moments (though not at 
table), and in that their attitude to the 
problems of sex has long been more 
tolerant than that of their English neigh- 
bours. But French life has its accepted 
pattern; and in many ways it is a much 
more formal and rigid pattern than our 
own. There is still the great distinction be- 
tween the cafe and the home; and, more 
important, between the emancipated 
married woman and the jeune jille. 
Jeuftes jilles, moreover, exist in France in 
almost every class. 

Once again, whilst it is perhaps mis- 
taken to beheve that the French consume 
less alcoholic liquor than the Enghsh 
(wine they do not consider ‘alcohol* at 
all), they believe very firmly in ‘holding 
their wine*. Even the most uncon- 
ventional French people, especially if 
women are present, behave in the most 
formal manner at a dinner or luncheon 
table. Thus the informahties which the 
Enghsh permit themselves, and which 
the Americans glory in, during and after 
festive occasions, create in their minds 
nothing but the most pained surprise. 
This kind of attitude is responsible for 
much of the deep resentment which the 
French still express towards the now 
departing American soldiers. ‘In com- 
parison,* they add, Te Tommy was 
quite correct.’ 

BLACK MARKET? 

Equal are the differences between the 
French and the Enghsh in connection 
with latter-day problems. The ordinary 
Frenchman does not see the Black 
Market as somethmg inherently evil, but 
rather, hke the pawnshop round the 
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comer, as ‘ a very present help in time of 
trouble’. The fulminations of M. Yves 
Farge, the new Food Minister, which 
appear almost daily in the press, and who 
has secured powers of death over Black 
Marketeers, stand in great contrast to the 
almost universal tolerance with which 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Black 
Market are regarded by the average 
French citizen, rich, middHng or poor. 

For anyone, such as an Enghshman, 
whilst the allowance permitted him by 
the British Treasury lasts, who has a httle 
money to spend, present-day France is 
not far removed from an Earthly Para- 
dise — plenty of steaks, first-class cooking, 
and most genial service. At the other 
end of the scale are the lowest-paid 
workers, sm^llfonctionnaires, and various 
types of people struggling to hve on a 
fixed pension. Just how many people find 
life pretty bearable between these two 
extremes remains a fairly insoluble 
problem. 

There is a great difference between 
official French views of the food situation 
and the real situation. For example, 
officials persist in estimating that forty 
million French people drink wine. Since 
only about ten or fifteen million do so to 
any extent, there is more for the others 
than might at first be suspected. Today a 
French working man is very often drink- 
ing two bottles of wine per day. This 
he regards as hard, compared with the 
six or seven bottles per day before the 
war, but he is fairly satisfied. The petite 
bourgeoisie in the towns are probably 
suffering most, but are quiescent. 

The French authorities are actually 
gradually legitimising the Black Market, 
with the result that prices of meals have 
recently fallen by about half. As opposed 
to Britain, where the Black Market seems 
to be expanding. A great many French 
people think that the only final solution 
lies in a completely free market, such as 
has for some time really existed de facto 


in Belgium (with, above all, the reason- 
able distribution of dollar exchange by 
the United States). 

Certainly the general atmosphere is 
completely changed since I was in 
France in January of this year. At that 
time France seemed like a person suffer- 
ing from a nervous breakdown who 
might not recover. Today France has 
recovered, and is steadily winning health. 
Even the poorest and the most dis- 
gruntled will usually admit, ‘tilings are 
gradually getting back to the good old 
times’. 

This is one of the reasons why the 
force of the Communist movement is 
spent. This is doubtless why the Com- 
munists do not wish the country to have 
a strong Cabinet in the new Constitution 
since they are not likely to be asked to 
fill this role. 

France, incidentally, is becoming very 
interested in such a new development of 
Africa as was suggested by Captain Liddell 
Hart in World Review, July 1946. Even 
a number of French commercial under- 
takings are moving into northern or even 
western French Africa. It is thought that 
the rivers Niger and Congo might form 
defensive hnes against an attacking 
power. Beyond these, the southern part 
of the African continent is regarded as 
stiU too remote to be seriously menaced 
by atomic warfare. 

EXISTENTIALISM? 

Amongst the rather rarefied move- 
ments to which the present troublous 
times have given birth is the new philo- 
sophy of Jean-Paul Sartre. According to 
him, existence is far more important than 
essence, (Plato and his followers, of course, 
have been more concerned with essence 
or the ideal) To Sartre’s mind, however, 
the importance of an individual Hes not 
in any preconceived essence, but in his 
actions in existence. Hence the name. 



Existencism might have been a better 
one. 

The new philosopher goes further than 
Kierkegaard (or Kant), who held that a 
man is responsible only to Goii For, 
according to Sartre, a person is respons- 
ible only to himself. This is an Individualist 
reaction with a vengeance! 

Sartre’s friend, Mme. de Beauvoir, 
being a woman, and therefore more 
‘ethical’, or at least down to earth, has 
supphed an ingenious reason as to why 
we poor human creatures sometimes 
manage to do good. This, she says, is 
because, ‘we are continually watched bv 
others’. 

If Sartre’s philosophy is only for the 
very clever few, his plays are witty 
enough to attract the general public. 
When I was in Paris I saw Huis Clos, a 
study of Hell. Whilst the subject was 
somewhat depressing, the author’s 
dialogue was brilliant. Hell was a small 
room, furnished in the most irritating 
Second Empire style, in which were 
permanently confined a progressive 
joumahst, who had weakly abandoned 
his ideas, a beautiful young actress, 
who had cast her illegitimate baby into 
a Swiss lake, and a smartly groomed 
Lesbian of about forty. It was HeU, 
because each character got on the nerves 
of the other two. 

This play has recently been produced 
in England at the Arts Theatre, London. 
It has also come into the B.B.C.’s new 
Third Programme. 

RETURN TO 1939? 

Awom AN traveller adds: Contemporary 
France is not divided rigidly into very 
rich and very poor, like contemporary 
Spain across the border. Yet there is no 
greater example of profound difference 
than between the get-up of the ordinary 
woman to be seen in the streets (rather 
poorer than here; skirt even shorter, 
though no slacks; no stockings usually; 



Evm matinequins are not quite used to their new tight 
guepieres — sometimes worn over another corset 

and any old thing, probably pre-war, 
held together as well as may be) on the 
one hand; and, on the other hand, the 
fairy-like gorgeousness of the salons 
devoted to the haute couture. 

In these gilded chambers the extra- 
ordinary manifestations caused by the 
period of occupation by the Nazis have 
completely vanished; that is, the swollen 
headpieces, the swollen feet, and the 
swollen ‘handbags’. (Hold-alls would 
have been a better expression.) 

Everything has returned to what 
might be termed normal, but is actually 
a violent attempt to put things back to 
what it was hoped they would be in 
1939. In other words, the new fashions 


are 'pre-war’, and they are extremely 
formal They are built to be worn, it 
would appear, principally at Embassy 
and other diplomatic functions. 

The two different silhouettes attempted 
in 1939, which were overwhelmed by 
the war, are attempted again. Namely, 
the small waist and almost crinoline 
skirt, on the one hand; and the hobble 
skirt effect, on the other hand. 

The tiny waist, which many Parisians 
have suddenly miraculously acquired, 
though sometimes produced by endless 
swimming in the piscine, must, on the 
whole, rely on the wearing of the new 
corsets which have been designed for 
the purpose, and which are rightly 
designated guepihes; because they relent- 
lessly squeeze women’s waists untd they 
assume the appearance of a wasp. 

The very narrow silhouette also ap- 
pears in the evening, the skirt not being 
wrapped over, as in the ’twenties, but 
wrapped round, as in the statues of 
antiquity, producing a statuesque, though 
not very mobile, result. 

More significant than these evening 
frivolities is the determination of all 
Parisian designers to restrict women’s 
freedom to walk during the day. They 
make no secret of their decision that 
the big comfortable stride acquired 
during the war shall be ruthlessly curbed. 
This they have succeeded in doing by 
making day skirts reach down at least to 
the middle of the calf; and by making 
these skirts so tight that it is only possible 
to take the tiniest steps. The willingness 
of French women to be completely 
hobbled, despite continuing short supply 
of transport, suggests that fashion has 
Httle to do with the practical. 

Paris is battling tooth and nad to 
maintain her fashion leadership, as op- 
posed to Hollywood, New York, Lon- 
don — and Berne. Haute couture in 
France is a major and essential industry. 
It is very nearly certain that she will 


Piguet Model. Skirt is behiu wearer's calf; and is one of the 
new tight * hobbles' 

largely succeed. It is easy to exclaim that 
Paris is too extreme. But women, sub- 
consciously, do- not disHke the extreme. 
(The extreme is the ideal, according to 
Plato.) It can no doubt be modified. 

By contrast, while some British de- 
signers produce really excellent, and 
infinitely cheaper, copies of Paris 
ideas, in general British and American 
women’s clothes possess neither guiding 
idea nor competent workmanship. The 
American glamour girls, so much photo- 
graphed on their arrival in this country, 
look as if they had made their garments 
themselves, to while away the time on 
the boat coming over — and during a 
very rough crossing! 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS-XVI 


U.S.S.R . turns on U.S.A. — Western Europe as peacemaker 
Greece goes Monarchist — Egyptian futility 


SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH 

At the beginning of October 1946, were by 
some caprice of fortune the burly and embattled 
figure of Mr. Bevin to disappear, and somebody 
else to take his place at the Foreign Office — the 
political allegiance of the new Secretary of State 
would be of httle consequence, for he would very 
quickly assume the profile of his predecessors — 
and were he then to call for a general survey 
of world pohtics and the problems before 
British policy, what would tliis examination 
reveal? 

He would see that in the past few months the 
frontier dividing the Communist and totalitarian 
part of the world from the rest had tended to 
stabihse itself and to harden. He could not help 
noticing that the weight of the Soviet psycho- 
logical attack was slowly sbfting from the British 
to the American part of the line; and that 
Washington, which a year ago had turned an 
almost obsequious cheek to the Kremlin, was now 
the very heart of anti-Russian sentiment in the 
world. 

In Paris he would observe a Peace Conference 
turned into as naked a display of Power Politics 
as could be seen without actual recourse to arms. 
Now and again, particularly when the decisions 
of former conferences came up for discussion, 
the ‘Big Four’ would present to the world the 
facade of an officially perfect marriage. But for 
the most part he would be confronted with the 
spectacle of Monsieur Molotov shouting across 
the Council table at the hardly less noisy Mr. 
Byrnes, and of the unhappy Monsieur Bidault, 
despite castigations from die Left Wing of his 
own Cabinet, incHning more and more to what 
may be called the Anglo-Saxon side of the table. 

The Anglo-Saxon side? But would the new 
Foreign Secretary be inevitably forced to the 
conclusion that there must be an Anglo-Saxon 
side, as opposed to a Slav one? Would his place 
be automatically beside Mr. Byrnes, and would 
there be no room for him to sit, if possible, in 
the company of Monsieur Bidault, midway 
across the vast green space separating Mr. Byrnes 
from Monsieur Molotov? 

He would not, I think, lightly accept this 
proposition. At the time of Germany’s collapse, 
England was perhaps the first great Power to 
notice the rising antagonism between Russia and 
the West. This Review was among the fast English 
periodicals tofaretell its course. But we have con- 


sistently maintained that there is no need for the 
world to be spht into an American and a Russian 
imperium. A Western Europe, closely integrated, 
and led by France and England, could keep the 
two contestants apart, and in a new balance of 
power preserve the equipoise. 

Such a possibiHt}'' was advanced, in terms, but 
pardy veiled, by Mr. Eden in a recent speech. 
And during the last month two other speeches,, 
one made with tlie doubtful authoriw of an 
msubordmate Cabinet Mimster, the other with 
the imponderable weight of an official figurehead^ 
have suggested that the chasm between America 
and Russia is growing wider than safer)" or even 
circumstances warrant. No need at this stage to 
waste time on Mr. Henrv" Wallace’s absurd 
talk of ‘British Imperiahsm’. The thoughts and 
the cliches of the American Liberals are among the 
most conservative in the world. They view the 
Soviet Union and the British Empire through 
the sort of spectacles that were fashionable among 
our own Labour Part)" back in the early ’tv"enties. 
But we cannot, nevertheless, dismiss Mr. Wallace’s 
speech as wholly childish. No doubt Mr. Byrnes’ 
policy of ‘toughness’ towards Russia may be to- 
the taste of most of the few Americans who con- 
cern themselves with the affairs of the outside 
world. Certainly the Republican Party endorses. 



Portrait of Dictator tito on cover of U.S. magazine, 
Time.' Timers caption reads, ‘Fanaticism knows no frontier’' 
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SHI swell’s failure to get more coal has affected not only 
Britain's hearth, but her position in international affairs 


it. But there are Americans, and a few Englishmen 
too, who wonder at times whether Mr. Byrnes 
is not almost overdoing his pugnacity. 

The Wallace incident may well play into the 
hands of the Republicans at the forthcoming 
■‘mid-term* elections. We cannot under-rate the 
possibility of seeing for the next two years a 
Democratic President utterly at variance with a 
Republican Congress. For all the ‘bi-partite’ 
approval of Mr. Byrnes (symboHsed by the pre- 
■sence of Senator Vandenberg at his side), such a 
state of checkmate would inevitably lead to 
paralysis even in the domain of foreign policy. 

For that reason, and also because the economic 
tenets and the very weltanschaung of America 
are growing these days far more remote from ours 
than they were in the heyday of the New Deal, 
our new Secretary-of-State might well hesitate 
before committing his foreign policy entirely to 
an Anglo-American course. Fundamentally, of 
course, friendship between our two countries 
should be the guiding principle of British policy. 
But a principle, to be a principle, must be con- 
stant. It cannot be subjected to the whims and 
vicissitudes of American internal politics. ’ 


Let us now turn to Marshal Stalin’s mterview 
with the Moscow correspondent of the Sunday 
Times, For several years Soviet propaganda has 
screamed of capitahst plans for the encirclement 
of Russia; the Soviet Government, in the Security 
Council of UNO, has resolutely opposed all 
feasible schemes for international control of the 
atomic bomb. Now Marshal Stahn tells his 
people that the capitahst world neither would, 
nor could, ‘encircle’ the Union; and foresees 
international action to avert the danger of atomic 
warfare. It is difficult to assess the true value of 
this statement. On the one hand, it was followed 
by an extravagant outburst of truculence from the 
Yugoslav delegation in Paris, who announced 
that, however the Trieste award might go, they 
would never accept the ‘French Hne’, nor would 
they withdraw their troops one foot in Venezia 
Giulia. On the other hand, after anxious con- 
sultation with Moscow, the Soviet delegate was 
allowed to append his signature to the report of 
the Technics Committee of scientists, recendy 
presented to die Security Council, which em- 
phasises in discreetly non-poHtical terms the need 
for international survey and control of atomic 
energy in all stages of production. To such a 
control, the very heart of the Baruch Plan, the 
Russian authorities have hitherto presented an 
inflexible opposition. After all, it would go coun- 
ter to all Russian traditions of industrial secrecy, 
awake a thousand lightly sleeping fears of ‘in- 
dustrial espionage’. If this technical report means 
that Russia is moving, after all, towards accep- 
tance of the Baruch Plan, then the Stalin 
statement is something more than a piece of 
window-dressing. 

We must remember, however, that Marshal 
Stalin is the one unassailably respectable figure 
with which the Russians can dress their window 
towards the West. The press of the world un- 
hesitatingly accord to him the almost sacrosanct 
immunity enjoyed by a constitutional figurehead. 
(And of course he may quite well enjoy Httle 
more power than does a constitution^ figure- 
head.) The heat has been turned on too 
scorchingly? WcU, let Papa Stalin speak a few 
soothing words, damp down the fires. 

There is, of course, another possibility — that 
his answers in the Werth interview were de- 
signed principally for domestic consumption. It 
is a tenable thesis that Russia has not the slightest 
intention of going to war, but has screamed at 
the capitalistic wolf all these last years in order to 
brace her people to die rigours of the new Five- 
Year Plan. The leaders of Russia may now con- 
sider that nerves have been screwed up too 
tight, that tension must be lessened. Yet, why 
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then choose this moment of reconciliation to 
address a new and vaguely menacing note to 
Turkey on the Straits? 

It is at least possible that Russian foreign pohcy 
is as much at the mercy of internal pohtics as the 
pohcy of the U.S. State Department. Ah the more 
reason for us to steer our own course — in the 
company of France, and indeed of all Western 
Europe. To examine the possibihties of an Anglo- 
French Customs Union, and to reach agree- 
ment on the future status of the Rulir, would 
seem to be the first, most essential steps. And 
here, strangely enough, an element of British 
internal pohtics enters to confuse the scene — 
namely, the fall in the British coal production. 
With the help of slave labour the French have 
raised their coal production even above pre-war 
figures. On the other hand, they can no longer 
obtain coal from this country. Hence their insist- 
ence upon getting from the German coalfields 
those Potsdam percentages which are so badly 
needed for the purposes of reconstruction m 
Germany, and for the ultimate benefit of all 
Western Europe. We think of our falling coal 
production only in terms of British hearths, 
British factories. But it is indirectly retarding the 
recovery of an area much vaster than these islands, 
and accelerating the decay of life and government 
in the British Zone of occupied Germany. 

When we first arrived there, we were im- 
measurably the most popular of the occupying 
powers. Ever since the ration cut last winter the 
standard of efficiency has been declining, and with 
it our popularity. Conversely, of course, the 
attraction of the well-fed Russian zone has 
increased. Now comes news of a further cut in 
Ruhr steel production. The whole of Germany, 
if we are not very careful, may one day turn in 
despair towards Russia. Only in close collabora- 
tion with the French can we avert all possibility 
of such a disaster. 

Our new Foreign Secretary might now turn 
his attention to the Eastern end of die Mediterra- 
nean, that area hardly less vital to our security 
than the EngHsh Channel. Being a man without 
prejudice he would not question the action of his 
predecessor in approving, or at least condoning, 
the return of the King of Greece. In his heart he 
might wonder whether a King with such a 
record of dictatorship as King George were the 
most fortunate choice. But he would refiect that 
this discreet, bespectacled figure has become for 
many Greeks the symbol of rescue from Com- 
munism; he might well doubt the powers of that 
aged Liberal, Monsieur Sophoulis, to hold the 
frontier fort; and he would recall that the very 
atmosphere of a frontier fort breeds, and indeed 



"Venerable Liberal' leader sophoulis could not hold the 
fort. Greeks voted for George II as only protection against 
Communism 


sometimes demands, a mood of fanaticism. 

When he came to Egypt, I wonder whether 
he would as unhesitatingly endorse Mr. Bevin’s 
pohcy. In the defence of the Nile Valley we 
certainly want a free, loyal Egyptian ally, not the 
treachery, the fhrtations with the enemy, which 
were recently fashionable in the highest Egyptian 
circles. The trouble is, the Egyptians have a 
sense of geographical immunity as unreal as that 
of the Americans. They cannot beheve Egypt 
will ever be in danger again, and so, the victims of 
their own propaganda, each Party tries to outdo 
the other in the extravagance of their demands 
upon the U.K. The Egyptian delegates are far 
more interested in justifying themselves before 
Egyptian public opinion tiian in reaching a 
sensible agreement with us. The new Foreign 
Secretary would do well to recall, however, 
that the Egyptians have never yet been capable of 
assuring the defence of their country; and that the 
last time the Egyptians laid hands on the Sudan, 
they provoked by their misrule the rise of the 
Mahdi, the deaths of millions, and two expensive 
British military expeditions. 
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IS AMERICA IMPERIALIST? 

U.S. SEEKS NEW FRONTIERS 


SEAN HART 

*WiLL America keep Her promises?’ It is a 
question on the lips of many people today, for 
America’s promises have suddenly become vital 
to the rest of the world. You may subscribe 
mentally or verbally to the theory diat nations 
are locked in a mesh of interdependence, but 
when the net tightens you really know it. And 
hungry men may be grateful, but cannot afford 
to be uncertain. Recently and repeatedly, the 
world has found that its richest nation’s bounty, 
however generous, doesn’t come up to diat 
nation’s promises. And the gap between promise 
and performance has evoked a not always tolerant 
cynicism. 

Yet the most important sense of that repeated 
question is one most foreigners miss. The 
promises that will test America are inward, not 
outward. Foreigners need to consider the 
Republic’s most vital internal question, ‘Will 
America keep her promises to Americans?’ The 
answer will mould America’s future, and it will 
press heavily upon the world’s. 

For America is stiU a land of promise. The 
verbal promises of her Constitution, the physical 
promise of her natural resources, are still the 
core of her world power and her national spirit. 

‘Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in hberty and dedicated to the pro- 
position that aU men are created equal.’ To the 
thousands who heard his quiet words, the millions 
who have learned them since, Lincoln in 1863 
was but re-ajffrming a promise that was the hinge 
to America’s golden door. 

To the immigrants huddled in the creaking 
steerage, America was the land of free oppor- 
tunity. ‘Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe free’ — the 
Statue of Liberty later came to symboHse the 
chance to use the qualities no accident of birth 
or rank could guarantee a man — ability, dirift 
and hard work. 

As they built a nation behind the wagon wheels 
driving westward, for once in history men’s 
chances ran equal with their courage and their 
works. There was room for aU the abiUty avail- 
able. Any man who found opportunity barred 
in the older settling communities could take to 
the road to find his own free acres. And the 
knowledge of this alternative slowed the crystal- 


hsation of those older townships into any fixed 
caste pattern. 

The one factor which distinguishes the Ameri- 
can ideal from those common to European 
democracies is a special form of equality. Its 
critics have called it ‘tadpole equality’. The 
sociologist calls it ‘social mobility’. The American 
may think of it as ‘ the chance to get on if you’ve 
got what it takes’ — or he may just call it 
‘ success ’ . The American beHeves that virtue brings 
its own reward — and brings it on earth. From 
the Puritan doctrines of its earliest settlers, hfe in 
an environment where riches came to the hard- 
working, not easily but fairly certainly, has dis- 
tilled a belief that, to the able, industrious and 
thrifty, success was an automatic accolade. The 
citizen learned to measure personal fulfilment by 
ascent or descent on the social and economic lad- 
der; to believe that, as MacLeish puts it, ‘the 
promises are theirs who take them’; and to 
believe the converse — that to remain static or 
sink in social level spells failure. These are the 
keynotes of the American faith. 

It is a faith which has moved mountains. 
Measured by results, its achievement is immense. 
The faith of Americans has wrung from a naked 
and hostile land in a few generations the greatest 
industrial civilisation in history. The beHef that 
a man shall be measured by his rewards threads 
through the American zeal for bigness, the accent 
on multiphcation. It is traced in the whole 
quantitative accent of the American achievement 
— the most, the fastest, the biggest. 

The most characteristic product of American 
civilisation is a new kind of man. An American 
is unmistakable throughout die world, but not 
by his features or his language; by the way he 
thinks, the things he says, the way he behaves. 
He brings to each problem a confident resource 
founded on the faith that aU doors open to effort. 
He has a new kind of skill. Disregarding the craft 
apprenticeships of dieir ancestors across the sea, 
Americans have a grounding of undifferentiated 
skill which takes to the machine more smoothly 
and certainly than any other race. This is the 
greatest American asset, this mechanical readiness, 
ahen to deep-rooted practice, never decaying 
with an obsolescent technique. The fair counter- 
argument that, for extreme precision, America 
always buys from abroad, ignores the pattern of 
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^Old Glory* at Shanghai 


assimilation common to America and to modem 
macHne production— always drawing in new 
skills and breaking them down. 

This new kind of man, whose untroubled 
confidence foreigners may question but must 
envy, is the product of a myriad of national 
folkways. From die day when the child realises 
that his mother’s love and approval are con- 
ditional, that he must deserve her love by out- 
doing the other babies, the pattern is set. In the 
ability-ranked environment of the schoolroom, 
hstening to the precepts of successful virtue; in 
the home, exhorted to gain praise by behaviour, 
asked always, ‘How do you compare and in 
the street, fighting the ritual brawls which must 
convince his fellows and himself that he has 
what it takes, the American is formed. Through- 
out his upbringing the rewards come fuHy and 
abundantly, but oidy for those who deserve them. 
And the failure has no alibis of rank or advantage; 
failure is his fault. 


It is a fitting ethos, if not the only one, for a 
new, growing civilisation. In older, more stable 
societies, the mobde individual who moves be- 
tween social levels is subtly discouraged with the 
categories of ‘soaal climber’, 'arriviste*, 'de- 
classe*. Only an expanding society, constantly 
recruiting new blood, can afford to make this 
mobile man the norm, erect him into an ideal. 
Into such a society, the immigrants were eagerly 
assimilated. In their turn, they gratefully accepted 
these upward-flowing ideals in their anxiety to 
become ‘good Americans’. In this fluid society, 
drawing in new members— some forty milHon 
between 1820 and 1938 — the only two yardsticks 
that mattered were how long a man had been 
over and how he’d ‘got on’. 

Family background for the average American 
falls into a constant pattern. There is the immi- 
grant arriving in the last century, settling in a new 
land of which he was proud, but never losing the 
ties with the home across the sea. There is his son. 
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educated to reject the old culture, and enter fully 
into the new, trying to fit into America without 
a ripple, with only the parents to remind him of 
the discarded homeland. And then the grandson, 
the ‘real’ American, emerged at last from all 
other ties, knowing no other traits, free of all 
foreign taint and no longer worried about origins, 
in smart American olive drab — ^he may march 
across his grandfather’s European birthplace, but 
shows no more than surprised reaHsation, a 
‘Well, ain’t that something?’ 

This nation had to justify itself before an older, 
sceptical Europe. Its ambivalence towards 
Europe reflects an uncertainty whether to envy 
or despise, its scornful strutting an anxiety to 
justify itself. It has justified itself, in peace and in 
the tests of war. But the need to assuage that 
uncertainty remains. Its talisman, rewards on earth, 
must shine ever bright. America is sustained by 
its national mystique which, for the fourth time 
this century, today faces the challenge of collapse. 
Many of its traditional economic bases are gone, 
perhaps for ever. 

At the turn of the century the land frontiers 
had. closed, the free land gone. And America, 
uncertain of her hopes, toyed with imperialism, 
with the ‘manifest destiny’ of her rising power to 
reach higher on the shoulders of lesser races. But 
the internal combustion engine and the age of 
electricity swung her eyes inward once more, 
re-opened new frontiers of technology. 

The second challenge came with the First 
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World War’s huge expansion of the American 
machine. Agam the nation faltered, seeking new 
frontiers. It found them in a combination of 
tremendous foreign loans and the promise of 
‘two cars in every garage’. That formula crashed 
in 1929, after the hayride of speculation and the 
loans for which repayment in the only currency 
the debtors had was refused. Henry Ford said 
‘History is bunk’, but history did not need to 
blink an eye. It knew it would catch up on him. 

To the third terrible challenge of the depression, 
Americans found no final economic answer. 
Franklm Roosevelt showed them that frontier 
in their own midst, the forgotten man, the huge 
pockets of hunger and squalor m a nation with 
its eyes fixed on plenty. He tried to lead them 
against that frontier, with the economic advance 
of the New Deal, the war against poverty. 
Whether, economically, he would have won, he 
was never to know, for in the heat of effort 
America was called to a new struggle. 

Today, history’s recurring question again rakes 
the American heart. Internally the market has not 
reached its limits. Roosevelt’s ‘pockets of want’ 
remain. Raising the standard of the South and 
other depressed areas to the level of the East and 
Pacific West might well offer Henry Wallace’s 
‘sixty million jobs’, though perhaps not without 
political shifts which America is hardly prepared 
to make. Industry’s manipulation of the desire for 
novelty and replacement is being turned on again, 
with the planning of fashion, the device of 
styling, the persuasion of advertisement, and the 
hire-purchase temptation to spend next year’s 
income. Yet the old confidence is not there. The 
market has a bottom, and Americans know it. 
In July 1946, twenty-four leading government 
and business economists predicted another ‘boom 
and bust’ cycle; most of them expected depression 
by 1948. The expert estimates were reflected and 
confirmed by the polls which told the feeling of 
the vast, inexpert public. 

The realities that backed the success ideology 
have disappeared for most Americans today. 
Most of them are ‘third generation’ now. They 
have achieved American fulfilment by the only 
grading their culture recognises besides success. 
Yet their chance of comparable fulfilment in suc- 
cess terms has declined sharply. Sociologists 
report that ‘economic mobility’ is reduced today 
almost to mere replacement of the vacancies left 
by upper rank families who do not reproduce 
themselves. In the matured American cities most 
of the men in the top grades are the sons of 
fathers in the top, or at any rate the upper levels. 
Whether or not the American has what it takes, 
today he is not likely to get it. 




One ‘Imperialism' superimposed upon another-~a United States cruiser arrives to establish a base on British Bermuda 


It is true that older societies have accepted this 
harsh truth before. But in America, the situation 
is different: there, failure to rise in die social scale 
is a sin, for which both social shame and inner 
conscience condemn the individual. Failure to get 
on strikes the American far more deeply than the 
man of other cultures, many of whose satisfac- 
tions have always been in spheres outside the 
social or financial. In America, a people whose 
hearts were nourished with a one-sided vision 
are coming to doubt whether it still holds true. 

There are, broadly, two possible plans to close 
this gap between economic reality and national 
ideal: bring the vision nearer the reahty, or bring 
the reality back to the vision. Some of America’s 
educators and pohticians think, or hope, that she 
may be able to remodel her ideals. Part of the 
New Deal philosophy pointed towards satisfac- 
tions outside getting on in the world, though it is 
fair to say that Americans found ihat part the 
least digestible. The new accent on ‘social 
justice showed a doubt whether the battle was 
always to the virtuous. But the people devoured 
most hungrily the promises that it might be, 
again. Some of the educational programmes of 
recent years have aimed at inculcating more 
respect for values outside success. Many hberals, 
like Herbert Agar or Lewis Mumford, look for a 
spiritual stabihty to suit the growing stability of 
the American economic system, a belief in fulfil- 
ment in spheres outside the economic. 

But even if America could change her ideals, it 


is unhkely that she would. There is little need to 
over-emphasise ‘capitahstic propaganda* or social 
manipulation by the favoured few. The ordinary 
American today is not convinced that there is 
anything wrong with his ideal. 

Jhevitably, then, the American maintains his 
vision, and seeks to haul back the reahty to it. He S 
looks once again for those frontiers which have 
never yet quite failed him. Without the blatant 
confidence of ‘manifest destiny*, with the 
chastened knowledge that loans are not enough, 
Americans are looking out over their sea borders. 
For a second time the New World has been drawn 
over ‘to redress the balance of the Old.* Now it is 
inevitable America should conjecture upon the 
possibilities of the Old World for redressing the 
balance of the New. 

It is with different hopes, diJfferent motives, 
different plans that the Americans are gazing 
across their dykes, but all are beginning to look. 
From the grandiose hopes of Henry Luce’s 
American Century, Eric Johnston’s American 
World Chance, the ‘atom diplomacy’ of William 
BuUitt, one may trace the thread through 
Walter Lippmann’s Atlantic Community, the late 
Wendell Willkie’s One World, to the acute quiet 
sociology of Margaret Mead talking of the 
Americans* need ‘ to make the world anew.*, Cer- 
tainly, there are huge conflicting trends in 
American pohey. Isolationism will recur again 
and again. The returning Serviceman is partly 
disgusted with the Bad Old World. European 
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and. Asian duplicity at the conferences rekindles 
old distrust of the people who welshed last time. 
Henry Wallace is still preaching the inward- 
looking ideahsm of the New Deal. But compared 
with the same pattern after the last war, tkese 
trends have Htde strengdi. Then, all those factors 
drowned the urge for expansion. Today, they are 
almost submerged by it. 

What is generally called ‘the emergence of 
America on to the world stage’ is a pattern of 
expansion. The final form of that expansion is 
not yet discernible, not yet perhaps consciously 
considered. But already American post-war policy 
can be seen as aimed at restoring and enlarging 
fields of enterprise for her trade and underwriting 
the upward motion of her economy and its 
rewards to her people. Insurance premiums 
against her strongest trade competitor erecting 
fences against American competition are obvious 
throughout the terms of her loan to Britain, and 
it was on this and strategic arguments, discarding 
the question of obligation or generosity to a 
ravaged ally, that the loan debate was won. 
France and Poland, receiving American aid, have 
experienced the same conditions, extending in the 
latter case from the economic to the political. At 
the same time as she demands freedom for her 
own trade from any foreign barriers, America 
has shown no signs of scaling down tariffs, and 
in the Philippines has erected the preference 
system which in the British Empire she con- 
siders a ‘restrictive device’. She is using military 
as well as economic power in China to ensure an 
expanding market and a strategic position, and 
her Pan-American political policy is constantly 
being rehashed to suit her economic needs there. 
American policy in the defeated and liberated 
nations of Europe has been economically directed 
towards restoring ‘good business’ elements, 
politically towards opposing Soviet-backed ‘re- 
sistance coalitions’ which welcome her UNRRA 
shipments but deny her normal trade oppor- 
tumties and facilities. The use of the Export- 
Import Bank is admittedly for the furtherance of 
American trade. When, at Paris, Byrnes com- 
plained of Molotov’s lack of appreciation that 
America was now participating in the affairs of 
Europe on a scale never promised before, he was 
making a virtue out of an advantage. 

The world should appraise America as she is 
today without illusions. She is the world’s greatest 
power, and she is faced with economic and 
spiritual dilemma. If she should decide that her 
mission, by whatever means, were to make the 


world anew, she could probably do it and do it 
well. The pressures withki, which might make her 
want to, are stronger than they have been before. 

There is no need to impute base motives here. 
America will enter upon no undertaking unless 
she believes she is doing right — that is the obverse 
of the Puritan medal. She has a confidence of 
virtue matched by only one other nation in the 
world. If America ever decided on a Pax Ameri- 
cana, she would beHeve that it would be better 
than any other New Order yet offered. 

Those nations of the world whose philosophy 
is no longer expansionist must count America’s 
need for expansion as a major factor in shaping 
poHcy. Some are tied to firmer and closer coali- 
tion with America; they should realise that their 
chosen role is hardly likely to be that of a junior 
parmer in stability. Others in an extremity of 
fear and distaste would turn towards the only 
other nation with similar confidence and similar 
strength — the U.S.S.R. — exchanging one ex- 
panding nationfor another, probably less generous. 

Voices in both of the Big Two have often, in 
recent years, expressed distrust for older, less 
titanic nations. They have claimed that ‘Russia 
and America can understand each other; they 
talk the same language.’ Though the frequent 
next step in their argument — that understanding 
will bring agreement — ^is as rmtrue as it is illogical, 
there is some truth in this. They do speak the 
same language, because they have philosophies 
which have much in common. They share an 
innate pragmatic materialism, and a confidence 
that their formula is infinitely extensible to the 
whole world. ‘The logical development of 
communism is world communism; and the 
logical development of Americanism is world 
Americanism. ’ Neither is at present prepared to 
follow that ‘logical development’ (the very 
phrase is revealing). But neither recognises many 
parallel or alternative standards against which 
their creeds need constant measurement. America 
wants ‘economic free enterprise’ and ‘strategic 
bases’ ever farther and farther from her sod; 
some Soviet sympathisers propound the fearsome 
doctrine that ‘Russia cannot aSbrd to have poten- 
tial enemies on her frontiers. ’ Neither has any 
great belief in more than temporary, unsatisfac- 
tory compromise; each seized on Roosevelt’s 
‘unconditional surrender’. From America’s ‘Get 
me results, I don’t care how’, it is not a long step 
to ‘ the ends justify the means. ’ It is a much shorter 
one back to using the atom bomb to win a war 
that, in America’s own parlance, was in the bag. 
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TOWARDS A SOLUTION 
IN INDONESIA No.s 


BARBARA WHITTINOHAM-JONES, World Review Correspondent recently 

returned 


We now come to the story of the negotiations 
between Holland and the Repubhc of Java since 
September 1945. Down to May 1946, the Dutch 
have published four separate proposals on the 
structure of post-war Indonesia. These. are: 

1. The WiUielmina Plan of 6 December 1942, 
proposmg ‘Equal partnership within the Com- 
monwealth’ tor its four components — the 
Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam and Curasao. 

2. A Declaration by Dr. van Mook on 
6 November 1945, elaborating the conception of 
‘Indonesia as a partner in the Kingdom’, by 
proposing such innovations as a central govern- 
ment consisting of a democratic representative 
body, with a substantial majority of Indonesian 
members, headed by a Governor-General as the 
representative of the Crown; aboHtion of the 
distinction between a Netherlands and an 
Indonesian civil service; admission of non- 
Netherlands citizens to the highest posts in all 
public services; recognition of the Indonesian 
language; educational reform; and economic 
rehabilitation. 

3. A Statement of Policy handed by" vanMook 
on behalf of the Netherlands Government to 
Shahrir on 10 February 1946, proposing a 
‘Commonwealth of Indonesia’ within die King- 
dom composed of territories possessing different 
degrees of autonomy managed by a represen- 
tative body containing a substantial Indonesian 
majority, with a Cabinet, formed in political 
harmony with the representative body, and a 
representative of the Crown as Head of the 
Government Executive. 

4. A Statement by Professor J. H. A. Loge- 
marni, Minister for Overseas Territories, in the 
Lower House on 2 May, in which recognition 
was for the first time conceded of* an autonomous 
Indonesian Republic’ as part of a Federal Com- 
monwealth of Indonesia in those areas where the 
Republic is exercising its power de facto, i.e., in 
Java and Madura, though specifically excepting 
Sumatra. 

For convenience, I shall subsequently refer to 
these proposals as Plans I, II, III and IV. 

In Java the whole situation got off to a bad 
start due to the belated decision at Potsdam to 
aljgcate this theatre to Britain. Then, when Japan 


collapsed, every circumstance malevolendy com- 
bined to frustrate a smooth take-over, a strikmg 
contrast to the situation in bido-Cliina, where 
fortune favoured the French in almost every 
aspect. Thus, whereas France had been hberated a 
year earlier than Holland, and had had time to 
formulate her Eastern policy^ in Pans, the Dutch 
were still in the first throes of sorting themselves 
out in Holland when the storm in Java broke. 
Hence, while the French w^ere able to parachute 
a team of admirably" selected officials into Indo- 
china to seize the reins, aided by their own 
ex-prisoners and internees who were enabled to 
acquire Japanese arms, the Dutch were not 
allowed to enter Java until after the Allies made 
their first landmgs, and in fact did not arrive in 
any numbers until 12 October. The French were 
also lucky m the appointment of General Gracey, 
an ideal man for the job, and sufficiendy distant 
from the Supreme Headquarters at Singapore to 
ignore orders when it suited him as it not in- 
frequently did. But the choice of General 
Christison for Java could hardly" have been more 
disastrous alike to Dutch interests, and indeed in 
the long run to those of the Indonesians also, as 
wed as to the good name of Britain. The damage 
done m the first two or three weeks by sheer 
wrong handling has never been repaired, nor lost 
ground recovered. Trouble began right away, 
and one unfortunate effect of this was to attract 
the attention of the international press, whose 
correspondents descended on Java like a swarm 
of locusts, an ordeal which Indo-China, having 
no ‘story’, escaped. Mostly war correspondents 
with no experience in covering a political situa- 
tion, without any previous knowledge of the 
country to serve as a yardstick, limitations 
aggravated by a doctrinaire obsession that all 
revolution everywhere is the pure milk of 
democracy, the irresponsible ‘Ime’ they sold the 
world that the Dutch had returned as oppressive 
herrenvolk bent on denying the right of a subject 
people to become free, had a disastrous influence 
on public opinion in Britain and America, and 
even more so in Australia, which in turn led 
British policy into a morass from which it is not 
even yet fuUy extricated. 

In considering the narrative of events, the 
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A rider of Goa, one of the guard of honour which welcomed 
the Dutch Lieut. -Gov, -General at the Malino Conference 
in July 

proclamation by Admiral Mountbatten as 
Supreme Allied Commander South-East Asia 
(SACSEA) on 29 September is of paramount 
importance as the governing instrument of our 
subsequent policy. The function of the Allied 
forces was here set out as ‘to accept the Japanese 
surrender, and to maintain law and order until a 
lawful Government of the islands was able to 
function again’, and it further added that ‘the 
N.E.I. laws, with which the people were familiar, 
were to be applied and enforced by officers of the 
Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (NICA)’, 
thereby implicidy recognising the N.E.I. Govern- 
ment as the lawful government. But this declara- 
tion was no sooner made than it was undermined, 
and the whole situation confused by a verbal 
statement in Singapore a few hours later by 
General Sir Philip Christison, newly appointed 
Allied Commander, Netherlands East Indies, the 
general tenor of which was to say that British 
and Indian troops would not become involved in 
iatemal pohtics. So far he doubtless spoke to a 
brief. But his next statement that * the Indonesian 
Government would not he expelled and would in 
fact be expected to continue the civil adminis- 
tration in those areas not occupied by British 
forces’, was in direct conflict with the Mount- 
batten Proclamation. He continued: ‘I intend to 
see the leaders of the various movements and tell 
them what we are coming for. Until a change is 


made in the political structure, they must co-operate. ’ 
Saying also that he intended to bring Dutch 
representatives and Indonesian leaders together 
at a round table conference ‘which the Dutch 
have steadfastly refused to do hitherto’, he 
added: ‘ The Dutch must make a statement on the 
status of the Netherlands East Indies and something 
must happen at once.' Though quick to deny this 
presumptuous nonsense directly he saw it reported, 
the damage was done. The RepubHcans, headed 
by two notorious collaborators, Soekarno and 
Hatta (‘America we shall iron out; Britain crack 
open with a crowbar’ ) not unnaturally interpreted 
Christison’s obiter dicta as implying that Britain 
had officially recognised their ‘Government’, dug 
in their heels and put up their price. This con- 
viction grew when Christison was neither 
contradicted nor recalled. 

The Hague instantly rose on its high heels, and 
on I October issued a statement refusing to 
negotiate with Soekarno or ‘the henchmen of tbe 
enemy’. Van Mook, who arrived in Batavia as 
Lieutenant- Governor -General on 2 October, 
quickly sized up the molten situation, but was 
badly hampered in the first few days by com- 
pletely inadequate cable connections with The 
Hague, and subsequently by a fusillade from 
Holland which, on a rising note of querulous 
old-maidish peremptoriness, scolded andhectored 
him, repudiating all his efforts to begin nego- 
tiations on tlie basis of Plan I. 

Anglo-Dutch relations thereafter deteriorated 
rapidly. The Dutch understandably felt that, as 
an ally, they had been let down; the British, 
secredy ashamed of vacillations which are a 
painful example of the temporising diplomacy of 
‘Perfidious Albion’, to cover their embarrass- 
ment took up die attitude that the Dutch would 
never have reconquered the Indies without the 
aid of British arms, that fighting the Indonesians 
was not our war anyway, and that in common 
gratitude the least they might do was to fix up a 
quick compromise with the Republic (and on the 
Republican terms if need be) and thus enable 
British forces to quit a row which was none 
of our making and none of our concern. In 
a confidential letter to his Staff officers, dated 
I January 1946, Christison gave full rein to his 
anti-Dutch prejudice. Describing the Dutch 
troops as ‘slovenly in appearance and badly 
dressed’, he went on: ‘We think the Dutch suffer 
from lack of manners and were amazed to find 
their lack of gratitude ... We consider them 
inefficient, unbusinesslike and lacking in dis- 
cipline, and we often consider them lazy and 
unwilling to work in the common cause.’ In the 
patronising tone which characterises the whole 
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The Buffalo Army of extremists, who ivear a white uniform 


letter he suggested that ‘tlie majority of these 
unfortunate Dutch people are temporarily 
mentally sick’, and bade his staff ‘be more 
tolerant and show more sympathy and under- 
standing’ besides doing in our power to 
assist them in raising their morale, helping them 
in their welfare and set them a good example.’ 
Hardly the ‘gen’ for smoothing Anglo-Dutch 
relations or the idiom of a British general! This 
attitude was officially fostered by a handful of 
doctrinaire Leftists in the Political Warfare De- 
partment of AFNEI, who between them made a 
mint of mischief before they were fmally packed 
off home. 

Apart altogether, however, from any question 
of obhgation to an ally which, after all, is to be 
offset by the merits of the particular case, British 
action in Java in those crucial first weeks displayed 
a bhthe disregard of three cardinal facts: (i) that 
traditional British poHcy has supported the Dutch 
in the N.E.I. on account of our community of 
interest in the region of South-East Asia; (2) that 
a pro-Dutch pohcy was the declared policy of the 
present Labour Government as set forth in the 
Mountbatten Proclamation and subsequently 
confirmed by the Foreign Secretary in the House 
of Commons; (3) that war like peace is indivisible 
and that our declared policy should be main- 
tained until its declared objects were attained. In 
this last connection it is not to be forgotten that 
after Pearl Harbour the Dutch declared war upon 
Japan before they were themselves attacked, and 


even before a declaration of war was made in 
London and in Washington. 

The root of our present blunder lies in the 
unnecessary frenzy to consummate a revolution 
and estabhsh a new political structure overnight 
in the midst of a chaotic military and political 
situation. When one considers the years we have 
spent wrangling in India and our lethargy in 
constitution-making in Burma, such senseless 
hustle aggravated by the cinematographic tempo 
of the sensationalist international press, the outcry 
about the dilatory methods of the Dutch when 
negotiations had been in progress less than six 
weeks can only be understood as an early mani- 
festation of post-war neurosis. But the emergence 
during the first quarter of this year of the hard 
facts of the situation, alike in Java and Malaya, 
brought the Government to a more sober frame 
of mind. 

So much for the Anglo-Dutch aspect of the 
preliminary phase. We come next to the touch- 
points between Holland and the Republic. At 
heart the Dutch aU cherish the illusion that, but 
for the delay in re-occupying Java, plus the Allied 
blunders in September, they could have got 
acceptance for the Wilhelmina Plan. Even now 
they refuse to acknowledge, or are unable to 
realise, the vital factors which from the first ruled 
out the possibility of setdement on those terms. 
These are: (i) the intrinsic force of the nationalist 
movement; (2) the enduring bitterness engen- 
dered by the severity of their Penal Code and 
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other repressive measures for which a just 
retribution is now being exacted; (3) the basically 
anti-Japanese character of Indonesian nationalism; 
(4) the intensity of century-old hatred of the 
colonial Orang Blanda in Java and Sumatra. 

As an opening gambit, the Wilhelmina Plan 
was broad enough to serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion; but to present it as a substantial oifer was 
so to underestimate the Indonesian position as to 
arouse fresh resentment and antagonism. Indo- 
nesian reaction to this offer was voiced by Hatta 
on 18 October in a speech which scored more 
points against the Dutch than anything else I have 
read on their side. Describing the Wilhelmina 
Plan as ‘a streamlined version of the old Dutch 
colonial poHcy — something far, far less than we 
already hold’, he argued that the Dutch were 
merely ‘permitting us entry into the basement 
while we have climbed all the way up to the top 
door and up to the attic.’ Marshalling charges on 
the hps of Japanese prisoners, as well as of every 
Indonesian to whom I have spoken, that all the 
fighting in Indonesia in 1942 was done by 
Austrahans, British and Indians (the fact that the 
N.E.I. Army surrendered at Buitenzorg on 
9 March after five days’ fighting without casual- 
ties, speaks for itself) he asked: ‘Why should 
Indonesia return to her former status as a colony 
of a foreign nation which did practically nothing 
to defend her from Japanese aggression, and then 
did nothing at all to free her fiom the Japaneses’ 
Van Mook he pictured as having ‘fallen victim 
to the delusion flian, because he was bom in Java, 
he was possessed of clairvoyant powers which 
enabled him to see what was missed by other 
Dutchmen’, whereas in fact he, like the ‘old 
Cbina hand’, though in the country, was not of it. 

In unavoidable compliance with SACSEA 
demands, on 6 November van Mook tabled 
Plan II, though himself opposed to making any 
further declaration at that stage. In essence 
merely a longer version of Plan I, it contained 
nothing new and carried matters no further, thus 
pouring petrol on the flames. NICA reprisals 
against Indonesian terrorism were often as savage 
as indiscriminate, and N.E.L soldiers were 
provocatively ‘trigger-happy’. The assassination 
of Brigadier Mallaby on the 8th resulted in a 
hardening of SACSEA policy, and on the nth 
Surabaya was invested by land, sea and air, being 
finally occupied on the 29th, though not without 
British forces acting under Christison’s command 
having been at one moment on the point of being 
driven into the sea. These events had immediate 
repercussions in Republican circles, and as the 
result of an internal ‘palace revolution’, a new 
Cabinet was formed on the 13 th with Shahrir, 


now brought in for the first time, as Prime 
Minister, and Soekarno promoted upstairs as 
President, an arrangement confirmed by the 
National Convention on the 27th. Now for the 
first time a responsible group came into the pic- 
ture, and the first meeting between van Mook 
and Shahrir with Christison in the Chair took 
place on the 17th. If only the Dutch had now 
come forward with Plan III there is httle 
likelihood it would have been rejected, for the 
great object of the Repubhc at that stage was to 
secure recognition. It was accordingly to explore 
the possibflities of The Hague agreeing to this line 
of approach that van Mook returned to Holland 
in December. Logemann raised no objection to 
recognition of the right of self-determination, but 
was imable to bring tlie government to the same 
mind. 

Matters were in this impasse when van Mook, 
Schermerhorn and Logemann arrived in London 
on Boxing Day for the first Anglo-Dutch 
Government talks on Indonesia at Chequers. The 
Indonesian question now assumed a new aspect 
in British poHcy. The task entrusted to Britain by 
the Supreme Command of the Allied Powers had 
hitherto been held to be purely military. At 
Chequers, however, Britain accepted the respon- 
sibility of establishing a degree of security in Java 
which would facilitate agreement between the 
Dutch authorities and die Indonesian nationalists, 
and, by the decision, announced on 19 January, to 
appoint Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr (Lord Inver- 
chapel) as Special Envoy to Batavia, Britain was 
committed to diplomatic intervention. Mean- 
while, as a background to diese events, the 
gathering opposition to the Dutch Government’s 
handliug of Indonesia broke loose and took the 
form of a violent personal attack on van Mook, 
culminating in a resolution passed by the Lower 
House on die 17th demanding the despatch of a 
Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry which 
subsequently became the van Poll Commission. 
Stated to be an inquiry into the facts of the case, 
its real intention was to investigate van Mook’s 
conduct. Despite these breakers, however, the 
Government held stubbornly to their course and 
drew up the first really positive proposals on the 
Dutch side. But before these were released there 
was a general clearing of the decks. The return of 
van Mook to Batavia on the 28th coincided with 
the announcement of Christison’s recall and 
replacement by Lt.-Gen. Sir Montague Stopford 
as Allied Commander-in-Chief; the withdrawal 
of Dening, Pohtical Adviser to Mountbatten, to 
make way for the Ambassador; and, on the Dutch 
side, the substitution of Admiral Helfrich as Chief 
of the Dutch Forces by Lt.-Gen. Spoor, G.O.G. 
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Netherlands Indies Army. Simultaneously with 
these events the Indonesian question had also 
stirred other waters. The Ukrainian complaint to 
UNO that military operations in Indonesia 
‘constituted a threat to international peace and 
security’ was decisively rejected by the Security 
Council on 13 February, after a discussion in 
which Bevin roared at the Ukrainian delegate: 
‘I give you the lie that we ever attacked the 
Indonesian movement. ’ 

On I February, Sir Archibald landed at 
Kemajoran airfield; and at a formal meeting 
between the two parties at his house in Gambir 
on the loth, van Mook handed the new Dutch 
proposals (Plan III) to Shahrir. Though smoth- 
ered in pedantic teutonic verbiage devoid of 
appeal to the emotional enthusiasm for national- 
ism and democracy which dominates Indonesian 
political thought today, this proposal for a 
‘Commonwealth of Indonesia’ did contain a 
practical basis for the satisfaction of nationalist 
aspirations. Tendered three months earlier, it 
would in all probability have carried the day. But 
having tasted six months of ‘ absolute’ power and 
independence, the Republican core at Jogjakarta 
soon indicated that they were interested in noth- 
ing short of complete sovereignty. Informal 
conversations assiduously fostered by Sir Archi- 
bald made litde headway until on 2 March 
Shahrir challenged the intransigent elements in 
the Republican Cabinet by resigning. A day or 
so later, commissioned to form a new Govern- 
ment, he returned to Batavia authorised to 
continue negotiations on the basis of ‘fuU 
recognition of the Republic’. 

On the 1 3 th Shahrir submitted their first written 
proposals. In these they demanded recognition of 
the Republic as an independent state whose rela- 
tions with Holland would subsequently be 
estabhshed by a treaty. With an eye on Viet-Nam, 
the new republic in Indo-Chma, discussions now 
began to advance on the line of recognition of the 
republic as part of an Indonesian federation under 
the Crown. Though the Indonesians retreated 
from this position, by the end of the month the 
two parties had come sufficiently near each other 
for the possibility of a final agreement to be in 
sight. Without in any way committing himself 
or his Government, van Mook decided that the 
Indonesian proposals were good enough to merit 
further consideration at The Hague. They were 
accordingly embodied in a provisional ‘frame- 
work of agreement’ afterwards known somewhat 
misleadingly as the ‘Inverchapel Agreement’. 
The formula now arrived at was for recognition 
of the Republic as a Free State within the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. But the negotiations broke 
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down when the Netherlands Government refused 
to recognise Sumatra as part of the de facto 
Republic (a new demand on the Indonesian side) 
and insisted that relations between Holland 
and Indonesia should be based on a protocol 
instead of a treaty, because the treaty-form is an 
attribute of sovereignty. 

From these April discussions at St. Hubertus- 
huis and at Chequers, however, there emerged 
Plan rV. This was the offer to recognise the 
Republic of Java as part of a Federal Common- 
wealth wliich was made by Logemann in a state- 
ment to the Lower Chamber on 2 May, when he 
opened the debate on the van Poll Report. At 
Jogjakarta, Plan IV was rejected out of hand on 
the ground that it constituted a ‘ serious deviation ’ 
from the ‘Inverchapel Agreement’, and two 
erroneous impressions gained wide currency: 
(i) that a compromise proposed by Lord Inver- 
chapel was accepted by the Republic and rejected 
by die Dutch; (2) that van Mook had overstepped 
his authority and been repudiated by his Govern- 
ment. As to the first, throughout the three-cor- 
nered discussions over wliich he presided. Lord 
Inverchapel never tabled any proposals on behalf 
of the British Government; as to the second, the 
very reason van Mook took the ‘framework of 
agreement’ back to Holland was that he had no 
powers to proceed further independendy. 

On 17 June Shahrir delivered to van Mook a 
six-point set of counter-proposals. Briefly these 
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compcised: (i) immediate recognition of the de 
facto sovereignty of the Repubhc in Java and 
Sumatra; (2) on the basis of that independence 
the negotiation by treaty of some kind of federal 
connection between Holland and Indonesia, the 
ultimate relationship to be decided by plebiscite 
at the end of three years. It is on these issues that 
the two parties are still divided. 

Turning now to the Parliamentary scene, the 
strength of the Calvinist opposition was evident 
in Logemann’s argument that the principal 
objection being Uhat the Republic is the exponent 
of the revolution, will automatically disappear as 
soon as this organisation as such gives up its 
revolutionary attitude by recognising the Sover- 
eignty of the Crown.’ Watching the scene from 
the gallery as one stolid burgher after another 
mounted the rostrum and deHvered his solemn 
tirade, I was chiefly struck by the absence of any 
real cut-and-thrust in debate. To English eyes 
politics in Holland have an air of shadow boxing. 
This is partly due to the system of proportional 
representation specifically designed to blur every 
issue and to approach it, not as an affair of black 
and white, but rather as one of interminable 
shades of grey; and partly to the pacific Dutch 
temperament. Where an Englishman relishes a 
full-blown Parliamentary row as a first-class 
sporting event, the Dutchman wfll do anything 
to avoid a head-on political collision. There is in 
the States-General no apparatus and no aptitude 
for a constitutional Opposition resounding from 
Chamber to press, radio and platform, no extra- 
parliamentary pressure organisations worth the 
name, no heckling in debate, no whips, and, until 
the full sixty minutes allowed to each of the 
hundred deputies has expired, no closure. Political 
disputes therefore seldom resolve themselves into 
a clear-cut issue on which the Government stands 
or falls. Rather they are shifting, elusive, incal- 
culable. The present case, however, is to some 
extent an exception. The Indonesian question has 
driven a deep single fissure through public 
opinion in the Netherlands since the revolution. 
By forcing what in fact, if not in name, amounts 
to a two-party alignment— the pro-van Mook- 
ites V. the anti-van Mookites— Indonesia has 
wrenched the framework of Holland’s political 
machine out of its true bearing. At the same time 
the stultifying political set-up at home has, not 
for the first time, projected itself into the Indies 
with disastrous consequence. 

The decision to debate the van Poll Report 
was taken in deference to this unusual crystal- 
lisation of opposing opinion. Held under the 
shadow of the approaching general election, it 
was not for this reason based on a proposed bill 


or even motion, an unprecedented procedure in 
the States-General for which the nearest parallel 
at Westminster was the Prayer Book debate of 
1929. Intended to appease, if not to silence, outside 
criticism, the debate did usefully ventilate the 
opposition to any substantial form of indepen- 
dence which throughout the last nine months has 
weighted government policy at home and 
sabotaged all negotiations m Batavia. Including 
Logemann’s opening statement, the debate spread 
over three days and lasted thirteen and a half 
hours. At the end of the third day the formu- 
lation of the van Poll motion recommending ‘ an 
autonomous form of government’ for Nether- 
lands India ‘as a partner in the Kingdom’ raised a 
definite issue, and was eventually carried by a 
Labour-Catholic vote of forty-five to twenty- 
six Anti-Revolutionary and Liberal. For the 
chairman of a parliamentary report to father a 
parliamentary motion virtually rejecting that 
report would be too Gilbertian a form of pro- 
cedure to get by at Westminster. But at the 
Binnenhof van Poll was held to have extricated 
himself neady from a false position, and, as one 
deputy remarked to me in the gallery: ‘I speak 
no longer of the Report van Poll — I speak now of 
the Report Welter and the Motion van Poll.’ On 
a broad perspective, to have educated public 
opinion in Holland to the point of willingness 
to transform a colony into a republic in the 
brief span of nine months, though too slow for 
the pressure of events, was nevertheless no small 
feat. 

From this point until the time of writing, direct 
negotiations hung fire. But a number of events 
during the intervening four months are likely to 
influence materially the respective position of the 
two parties when direct conversations are re- 
sumed. The general election held in Holland on 
17 May resulted in a gain for the Labour and 
Communist parties, and a loss for the Anti- 
Revolutionaries and Christian Historicals. Control 
of the new Chamber as of the old was left with 
the Catholic People’s Party, one of whose 
deputies, Dr. L. J. M. Beel, secured the premier- 
ship. During the six weeks which elapsed before 
a new government was formed, a political 
doldrums descended upon Batavia. But this was 
followed by an even darker period when the gulf 
between the two sides visibly widened. On 
30 June Batavia was electrified by the news of the 
kidnapping of Shahrir during the night of the 
27th~28th by the Communist leader Tan Malaka, 
and the assumption of supreme powers by 
Soekamo. On 4 July the decision to despatch a 
Commission-General to take charge of nego- 
tiations in Batavia was announced from The 
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Hague. The stock of both Shahrir and van Mook 
had now dropped steeply and without warning, 
and the era of their combination seemed ended. 
Bed’s first declaration to the Chamber on the 
followmg day also struck a conservative note 
and was received with much misgivmg by all 
parties in Batavia. While endorsing the official 
statements of 2 December 1942, and of 10 
February 1946, he omitted any reference to that 
of 2 May. Plan III, he said, embodied ‘the 
framework within which the new Government 
too is prepared to effect a settlement regarding 
new constitutional forms.’ 

The ominous appearance of these first moves by 
the new Cabinet was, how^ever, partially counter- 
acted by Its inclusion of Mr. J. A. Jonkman, a 
former President of the Volksraad and ex-intemee 
wffio during twenty years’ service in tlie Indies w^as 
noted for his progressive temper, as the new 
Minister for Overseas Territories. This appoint- 
ment was welcomed both by Indonesians and 
also by adherents of van Mook. But for the 
present there seemed no indication of any attempt 
to remove the deadlock which paralysed negotia- 
tions. On the Indonesian side there loomed the 
prospect of a savage and imminent uprising; on 
the Dutch side an equally bloodthirsty campaign 
of repression. 

The opening of the Malino Conference on 
15 July, however, drew blood from the centre of 
inflammation and appreciably relieved the situa- 
tion. The result, a unanimous declaration by 
thirty-nine delegates representing the 12,000,000 
people of the 3,000-odd islands of the Dutch 
Archipelago (all except Java and Sumatra) sup- 
porting the creation of an Indonesian federation 
within the kingdom of the Netherlands, came as 
a surprise. Though Hatta tried to dismiss Malino 
as being ‘held at the point of the bayonet’, the 
unequivocal demand by even the most backward 
delegates for local autonomy and the fervour of 
their nationalism was evidence of unexpectedly 
strong political consciousness. A great success for 
Dutch policy, Malino was above all a resounding 
person^ triumph for van Mook. For once 
allowed to handle the job his own way, his power 
of leadership found necessary scope, and both by 
his conduct of discussions in the Council Chamber 
and his sympathetic contacts with individual 
delegates, van Mook emerged as a real father of 
his people. Certainly the result improved his 
position at The Hague, and also in the estimation 
of Jogjakarta. Aware that Malino had stolen some 
of their thunder, the Republic chose the first 
anniversary of its proclamation on 17 August to 


rehabilitate itself in the eyes of the world. Soe- 
kamo resigned his emergency powers, ended the 
SIX weeks’ period of dictatorship, and for the 
third time commissioned Shahrir to form a 
Government. * 

That a settlement will be reached by direct 
negotiation between the two parties now seems 
probable, though it may still take several months. 
But whatever the ultimate terms of settlement, 
one fact stands out: Java, and to a lesser extent the 
W'holc of Indonesia, will have achieved her 
essential emancipation at a single bound, un- 
equalled by any other example m history’. If the 
nationalist leaders had accepted the Common- 
WTalth Plan of 10 February, they would have got 
everything they really want and as much as they 
can at this rime digest. Responsible Republicans 
frankly admit their need of Dutch co-operation, 
especially in technical matters, to bridge the gap 
between tutelage and effective independence. 
Few members of the Republican Cabinet have 
any administrative experience, lack of which is 
Shahrir’s great handicap. Amir Sharifuddin, 
Minister of Defence, on the other hand, is a good 
speaker and an able administrator, having for- 
merly served under the Dutch in their Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. He now is clearly the 
coming man at Jogjakarta, and the combination 
of Shahrir and Sharifuddin, whose qualities are so 
complementary, is the ambition of many leading 
Repubhean intellectuals. 

In Siam, where titular native sovereignty was 
buttressed by European technical advisers in 
government, industry and commerce, the more 
realistic Indonesians see the pattern they them- 
selves would like to foUow. In the forthcoming 
negotiations the chief obstacle the Dutch have to 
overcome is distrust of their very real intention 
to bury the old colonial system. In the sub- 
stantial degree of autonomy guaranteed the 
relatively more backward countries of the Outer 
Islands at Malino, they have, however, given real 
earnest of their new policy. The Commission- 
General, seen now as analogous to the Cabinet 
Mission to India, may facilitate negotiations by 
enabling important decisions to be taken on the 
spot at Batavia where it is functioning as an out- 
post of the Cabinet. With ex-premier Schermer- 
hom as its President, and Minister* Jonkman 
behind it, it would appear that van Mook’s 
policy is still in the ascendant. The Commission- 
General may in the end prove to be lictlc more 
than an astute piece of window-dressing to make 
that policy acceptable to a still conservative 
Chamber and people. 
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HOME RULE FOR MOROCCO? 

THERE IS A NEW STIRRING IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


NINA EPTON f who has just returned 

Thirty-fouh years ago, the Sherifian Empire, 
known as Morocco, or Moghreb el Aqsa (land of 
the Setting Sun), the westernmost point pene- 
trated by Arab invaders of the eighth century, was 
several hundred years behind the times, as judged 
by Western standards. The Sultan was master over 
only a hmited portion of his dominions; nomad 
bandits scoured tlie country; Morocco’s ancient 
civilisation was under eclipse — a dangerous state 
of affairs for a nation whose decline was carefully 
watched by modem nations with a surplus popu- 
lation and energy. Thus, thirty-four years ago, the 
Stiltan Moulay el Hafid signed tie Traili de 
Protectorat with France, after having called upon 
her help to free him from the plundering tribes 
surrounding his capital. But Moulay el Hafid did 
not abdicate before his own people. I have just 
seen the last letter he ever wrote as a Monarch, 
which is carefully preserved in the famous library 
of Sherif El Kitani, head of the religious con- 
fraternity of that name, in Fez. In it the Sultan 
declared to El Eatani’s brother that he could not 
submit his abdication to the Moroccan people, but 
he would go to Tangier and surrender to General 
Lyautey there. 

‘This treaty,’ say the Moroccan nationalists, 
‘was concluded m very particular circumstances. 
The Moroccan people were not consulted. On the 
other hand, the duration of the Treaty was never 
specified. There is no stipulation as to when it is to 
be terminated. We want to be masters in our own 
country again— -we want our Sultan Sidi Moham- 
med to become our real leader, not a mere shadow, 
as he is under the present regime. We want the 
Treaty to be revised now. We want our inde- 
pendence, under the aegis of the Western Powers 
—as agreed to by the international Treaty of 
Algeciras in 1906, That is to say, we realise that 
we still need the co-operation, and particularly 
the economic and technical assistance, of such 
countries as France, but we want them to work 
tmth us, not exclusively in the interests of their 
own nationals, as is the case now. We do not want 
to be treated as subordinates in our own country.* 
Are the Moroccans being treated as subordin- 
ates’ Most decidedly, yes: from the top, down- 
wards. The Sultan is maintained in his position of 
ruler with a certain amount of external para- 
phernalia. The famous Imperial parasol, the 


magnificent Black Guard, accompany him on 
State occasions, but, apart from his authority as a 
religious chief, it is the French Resident-General 
and his Councils who actually govern die country. 
The local Pachas and Caids serve merely to advise 
the ‘protecting authorities’, who make aU the 
decisions. Educational facilities are few ; Moroccans 
have so far not been encouraged by scholarships, 
etc., to study in French or foreign universities 
(there is no University in Morocco). The few 
educated Moroccans have litde oudet for their 
talents. They know that the few posts available to 
them consist of an inferior rank in the Civil 
Service as pen-pushers. Several young Moroccans 
I met are taking advantage of the American offer 
of University education in the States on condition 
that they become American citizens. ‘I intend to 
return to my country free to work for its inde- 
pendence,* said one of these young Moroccans. 
‘As it is now, my hands are tied. There is no 
opportunity for me under the present regime. ’ 

I spoke to many of the women too — the 
mysterious, veiled women of Morocco, whom 
the Europeans consider so hopelessly backward. 
Admittedly, they have not caught up with dieir 
Western sisters yet— but I venture to prophesy 
that in ten to fifteen years from now, thiey won’t 
be very far removed from us, provided tiiey get 
the chance. I spoke to them ‘behind the scenes’, 
for they do not appear in male company in public. 
Without their veils, they appear far less mysterious 
and are not afraid to voice their opinions and 
argue with their husbands, who generally acted 
as interpreters for me. ‘We want our children to 
be properly educated,* they said. In every house- 
hold I visited, in every town, it was the same 
story. ‘We want more schools, more educational 
facilities. Has the English lady seen for herself die 
misery and plight of our people?’ they asked, 
their large black eyes scanning my face anxiously. 
‘Does she realise how much we want to progress 
— ^independendy?’ That is the whole point. 

‘But we have schools — and very few Muslim 
girls attend them!’ say the French. ‘You see, they 
are prejudiced.’ Yes, I suppose they are. They 
want, especially the women, their own schools, 
under their own people. I met several young 
Moroccan teachers who wanted to found private 
schools but they hadnotbeen granted thenecessary 
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authoring I myself volunteered to stay in one of 
the big cities and work among the Mushm women. 
They were willing to accept me and place aU funds 
at my disposal, but here again die protecting 
powers intervened and stipulated that I could stay 
if I did not meddle in politics and have anything 
to do with the nationahsts. ‘But there is no 
Moroccan nation,’ I was assured by the protectors, 
‘The Moroccans were not united before we came 
— the Sultan is master over more people now than 
he ever was. If we were to quit tomorrow, the 
Berber tribes would descend from the hiHs, as they 
used to before w’e pacified the countr}% and sack 
the towns; the country would be in a state of 
chaos and anarcliy. There are not enough pro- 
gressive elements among the Moroccans capable 
of holding the reins. They simply could not run 
the country without us. Do not believe the sub- 
versive Arab elements of the towns — they are 
always trying to cause trouble. They are not real 
patriots; they are either profiteers or prophets.’ 

Well, I have met these ‘profiteers and prophets ’ 
— the leaders of the Nationalist movement. It was 
not always easy, either. There is no freedom of the 
press or freedom of association in Morocco. The 
Nationalists, as they say themselves, ‘have to work 
underground like a clandestine movement.’ They 
try regularly to publish a newspaper and just as 
regularly it is suspended. Then they go back to 
monotyped tracts and leaflets, and secret meetings 
in private houses and in the ‘medinas’, or walled 
Arab quarters of the towns, where all plots are 
hatched. I met the leaders of the two independence 
parties of French Morocco and ’of the Spanish 
2one, and their liaison agents in Tangier and Fez 
and Rabat, and they all impressed me by their 
sincerity and will to succeed in spite of personal 
hardships and sacrifices. Balafrej, the teacher, is 
just back from his exile in Corsica; Ouazzani, 
the journalist, was hberated recently after years 
in Southern Morocco; and Si AUal El Fassi, a 
young Professor of the Quaraouine University of 
Fez, has returned home now after nine years’ 
separation from his country and people in 
equatorial Africa. 

These leaders were hberated by the new French 
Resident-General of Morocco, M. Erik Labonne, 
who arrived there recently with definite plans for 
a general reform. But, as he told me himself, 
‘reforms are never well received by anybody’, 
and indeed M. Labonne has roused most people 
against Hm. On the one hand, his plans for the 
evolution of the country do not please the long- 
estabhshed French colons, or the administrators, or 
the mflitary (three important regions of Morocco, 
by the way, arc governed by Generals who like to 
quote Mr. Churchill to the effect that ‘they have 



not been placed there to Hquidate the French 
Empire’), and, on the other hand, as his plans have 
not made any mention of the all-important word, 

Independence’, the Moroccan nationalists are 
disappointed, M. Labonne goes too far for some, 
and not far enough for the others. One of the 
things he wants to see is a better balance between 
the industrial and agricultural output of the 
country, which still possesses great untapped 
wealth. Monitors are being sent out to teach the 
‘fellahs’ more modern farming methods, instead 
of merely scratching the surface of the earth, as 
they have done up to now. New industries are 
being contemplated. A merchant navy is to be 
built. 

In mediaeval Fez, a town of about 150 to 
200,000 inhabitants, the General recently appointed 
in command of the region, General Laparra, 
means to pave the streets, clean up the dirt of 
centuries and extend modem amenities to the old 
town. There is plenty to be done. I saw two 
perspiring doctors in the one hospital of the old 
town (which takes in cases firom the surrounding 
countryside too) dealing with outside patients at 
the rate of ten seconds per head. There is no 
sanatorium, although tuberculosis is rife in the 
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Ancient: The Sultan, in whose name the French still rule 


overcrowded streets and houses. Occasionally, 
too, one even sees a leper in the Medina. As for 
the insane asylum, I was flatly forbidden to 
visit it, for ‘that is one of the black spots we 
have not yet been able to overcome,’ it was care- 
fully explained to me, ‘owing to Muslim pre- 
judice.’ When I asked the Nationalists about 
this, they laughed sarcastically and said that 
‘ Muslim prejudice’ was invoked all too often 
to cover up deficiencies of administration. The 
European part of the town, by the way, here 
as elsewhere, boasts of fine buildings and a 
modern, well-equipped hospital. 

The food situation is better this year than last, 
when people died of hunger in the Medinas and 
wheat had to be imported from abroad. This 
season’s harvest promises to be a rich one, although 
ohves will be scarce— and oil is a vital element in 
Arab cuisine. Here again I was told that discrimi- 
nation was made, as far as rations were concerned, 
between the Europeans and the Arab population. 
And when materials are distributed firom time to 
time, a European woman will receive about two 
or three yards of cloth and the Muslim woman 
half a yard — less than useless, anyway. In addition 
to the French and other foreigners, there are 
roughly 200,000 Jews in Morocco. They live 


mostly in their ‘mellahs’, or separate walled 
quarters, in orthodox fashion, and the older gene- 
ration keeps to its long, black caftans. They are 
not sufficient m number to give rise to any trouble 
with the Arabs, although a certain feeling of 
latent animosity does seem to exist, and the Arabs 
do not view too kindly the rich Jewish merchants 
of Casablanca. On the other hand, the Jews, 
particularly the younger ones, are more Western- 
ised than the Arabs— the girls, for example, mix 
freely with passing European troops, a thuig 
unknown to the Muslim women. 

There is an active Communist Party in 
Morocco which has on several occasions asked 
to become affiHated to one of the Nationalist 
Parties, only to meet with a firm refusal. The 
NationaHsts claim that they are Moroccans first 
and foremost, and do not intend to take their 
instructions from a foreign power. But by 
adopting a violent chauvinist Hne, the local Com- 
munist press has stolen some of the nationalists’ 
thunder. 

The NationaHsts seem unanimous in their 
desire to see the Sultan restored as their actual 
leader. They aim ultimately at a constitutional 
monarchy run on ParHamentary Hues, but they 
fully reahse that their lack of poHtical experience 
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Modern: Casablanca, subject of the famous film, and a modern French city 


and esprit de corps will make it a slow and painful 
process. 

The Sultan, in the existing state of affairs, has 
an extremely difficult and delicate role as mediator 
between his people and the ever-present Protect- 
mg Power. I saw him a Httle while ago receiving 
the traditional homage of his Caids, at the cere- 
mony of the Hedya, which marks the closing of 
the yearly fast of Ramadan — an impassive, 
hieratic figure in immaculate white robes, on a 
superb white horse, advancing slowly and 
majestically under the shadow of the Imperial 
Parasol. Most Moroccans agree that he is one of 
the best Sultans they have ever had. He takes a 
great interest in education and assists personally at 
his children's morning classes. His daughters go 
about unveiled, for the Sultan believes in ffie 
emancipation of women. He resists, whenever he 
can, the encroachments of the protecting author- 
ities and yet, at the same time, he is a loyal 
supporter of friendship and co-operation with 
France. In 1939 he issued a declaration appealing 
to his people to support the Allied cause, and even 
in the dark days of 1940 and after, Morocco never 
took advantage of France's precarious position to 
wrest her independence. She contributed loyally 
to the war effort, sent her soldiers to Europe, 


and she now hves in the hope that the spirit 
and letter of the Atlantic Charter will be adhered 
to and that she will be given independence. 

This is obviously a difficult problem, but 
it must be faced soon. The French, in the 
thirty-four years of their occupation, have 
accomplished much. They have pacified the 
country and rendered it secure; they have built 
roads and communications; they have given 
many proofs of Western material superiority. 
On the other hand, owing to their post-war 
difficulties and the peculiar psychological climate 
engendered by the German occupation of their 
country, they are in no mood to relinquish their 
hold on a country which represents for them still, 
as Oudinot wrote in 1926, ‘pendant la paix, une 
aide Sconomique— pendant laguerre, me armeeJ There 
are many French administrators who are sincere 
in their belief that Morocco is not yet mature 
enough for independence and who fear the pos- 
sible consequences of further foreign infiltration 
in their absence. These are the people who view 
our own policy in India with considerable anxiety, 
and who are persuaded that in a very few years' 
time it will be over-ridden by a predatory neigh- 
bour. Then there is the attitude of the French 
colon who is doing well in Morocco, who pays 
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no taxes, and who considers the country as forever grow new shoots, however much they 
His own. may be suppressed, until the situation is faced 

Against all this, there is the growing national- squarely and the natural evolution towards self- 

ism of a country inspired by the example of India determination is taken into account. We can still 

and other ex-colonial territories which are now be friends; in the words of Sherif El Kitani, ‘the 

well on the road to independence — a country ultimate aim is fraternity — a state where there will 

which has its own way of life, its own code; where be no protector and no protected ’ ; but there is a 

Europeans will always be strangers, whatever they long way to go yet. Morocco looks to France, 

do; where discontent and an unhealthy inferiority whose culture and traditions she admires. Surely 

complex will continue to take solid root and France will not be found wanting. 

THE PLIGHT OF THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 

I. C. THIMANN 

The educational world is sluggish, conservative but in the deep dissatisfaction of the teachers, 

and obscure. Few of its outstanding figures are This dissatisfaction is both financial and psy- 

widely known; as few receive pubHc honours. chological. At any time of full employment, of 

Books on education, as C. E. M. Joad has course, the secure if modest job appears less 

remarked, are inherently unreadable. The roll of enviable; and fixed salaries have less real value 

Presidents of the Board of Education (now as wage-rates increase. But the present anomalies 

Ministers of Education) is heavy with medio- are incredible. One example will suffice. London 

crities. Though of fundamental importance to a milk-bottlers recently struck for a minimum 

nation s greatness, and able to Hft men, to a wage equal to the salary of a graduate teacher 

higher degree than formerly, firom their environ- widi four years’ training. Such a situation 

ment, education is rarely news. A girl without exasperates the teacher who, though grateful 

plimsolls is sent home by some dour headmistress; to milk-bottlers for their indispensable work, 

an Oxfordshire chemistry master commits suicide rates his own value to the community some- 

in his own laboratory; a principal and a parent, what higher, and who is traditionally loath 

whose son is to be expelled, resort to fisticuffs in to use a labour shortage to improve his posi- 

the former’s sanctum— such trifies alone have tion. And such examples could be multiplied a 
news value. The schools and universities go their hundredfold. 

unorthodox way, one day absurdly like another. On the professional pride of the Grammar 
. . . What strange circumstances, therefore, can School teacher the future excellence of our 
possibly justify our dramatic title ; accountants, doctors, dentists, teachers, bureau- 

It is well to be clear what we are discussing. crats, poHticians, architects, lawyers and scientists^ 

The Grammar Schools, in the present context, depends. To use a term of not altogether pleasant 

are those formerly known as County Schools. memory, these are, in the main, the leaders of 

They are of late origin, dating mostly from the society. Yet the milk-bottler, the waiter, the 

Education Act of 1902, which empowered the plumber, and the fisherman are seemingly rated 

counties and county boroughs to provide or aid as high as he. But this is not all. The latest award 

seconda]^ education. They should not be con- of the Burnham Committee — on which the 

fused with the old endowed Grammar Schools Grammar Schools are weakly represented— equates 

ofclassicaltraditions, oncedefmedbyDr.Johnson him with less well-qualified members of his 

as ‘schools in which the learned languages are own profession— the non-graduates, 

taught grammatically’, though in curriculum An important factor is the decision to raise, 
they bear the influence of their predecessors. on i April next, the leaving age to fifteen— 

Broadly speaking, they represent the chief which, in the absence of teachers and buddings, 

avenue of the lower- or middle-class child to the can only be attributed to a desire to get on with 

professions. the Education Act, at whatever cost. This wdl 

Briefly, the pHght of the grammar schools lies, ^^The Barlow Report, stating that no fewer than 90,000 
not in crumbling masonry or degenerate children. 
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greatly increase the number of schools, now 
christened Modern Schools, that used to cater 
for leavers at fourteen. Their estimated require- 
ments of staff, mainly non-graduate, are far 
heavier than those of the Grammar Schools. (To 
the latter, only about one in eight of the primaiy' 
school population now proceeds, and it is not 
proposed to increase this ratio.) By the familiar 
method of economic persuasion, salaries are to 
be equal in both types of school, although the 
graduate’s training may last two or three years 
longer.^ 

Considerable principles are involved, apart 
from mere sectional grievances: the acquisition 
of degrees is discouraged, and the education of 
children to the age of seventeen or eighteen in 
grammar schools— including preparation for 
higher examinations— is not considered more 
responsible than education to fifteen in modern 
schools. Whatever may be thought of the value 
of a degree— admittedly, in some cases, the degree 
course is a poor, examination-conscious affair — 
it surely provides a minimum veneer of learning; 
and whatever the strain of work in schools with 
large classes as opposed to life in the more sedate 
grammar school, this ruling is a definite imposi- 
tion on study and research (in a profession 
gasping for outside interests), and also on higher 
work. How would the legal and medical pro- 
fessions react to this levelling-down of learning 
and practice ? 

Financial reasons apart. Grammar School 
teachers have been allowed to feel that their work 
is of diminishing importance; that they have 
been degraded by a social revolution, of which 
they could have been a spearhead. It seems to 
them that at the Ministry they fall between two 
extremes of opinion, one of which is prepared 
to level down all forms of secondary education, 
while the other is satisfied to see the Grammar 
Schools retarded in comparison with Public 
Schools. They can rarely receive credit for 
educational experiment so long as they are 
wedded to the School Certificate. Lastly, the 
Ministry’s emergency training scheme, which 
aims to turn out teachers, mainly for Modem 
Schools, in one year, is calculated to depress the 
status of the profession as a whole. Teachers for- 
merly spent horn two to four years in preparing 
for their job; the effect of the one-year course 
is, they think, to lower their own professional 
qualifications. That almost anyone can teach is 
now a justifiable deduction. Certainly, there are 
many fine types now coming forward for 
emergency training; though to pretend that they 

^ The graduate actually obtains a fraction more — about ^Cso 
per amum — provided be has spent at least three years in 
obtaining his degree. A part-time degree is not rewarded at all. 


are all supermen is to overlook the fact that many 
are asking up teaching because attractive terms 
have been offered,^ or because they see few 
alternatives. A considerable number of these 
‘dilutees’, m any case, seem likely to drift away 
after a year or two, since diificult conditions — 
crowded classes, unsuitable buiidmgs, and 
separation from families — may daunt ail but the 
most zealous. 

It would be tempting to claim that disappointed 
teachers are leaving the Grammar Schools m 
large numbers. But that is hardly possible. Most 
men and women are, at a relatively early age, 
firmly anchored to their callmg, departure from 
which is often a costly and uncertain business. 
Severe shortages have undoubtedly developed in 
certain spheres, notably m science, where 
Government service is proving a powerful rival; 
to administration, the British Council, the 
Colonial Service, Modem Schools (which make 
fewer demands on the teacher by reason of their 
freedom from examinations), and the independent 
or quasi-independent schools, there have also 
been numerous defections. But before the war, 
there was unemployment among graduates, and 
it will be about four years before the slack is taken 
up; for even though few graduates have qualified 
during the war, and fewer still take degrees in the 
near future, in view of the emoluments involved, 
there are many ex-Service men now training 
inexpensively, under the Government’s Further 
Education Scheme. Most Grammar School 
teachers, therefore, chng to their posts, but in a 
spirit of despondency, and disbelief in educa- 
tional progress, which bodes 01 for the future. 
Such C)Tiicism, though widely prevalent, is a 
rare phenomenon in the educational world. 

The average Grammar School, like the inde- 
pendent school, leads a composite life. There has 
always been a welcome determination to educate 
for leisure as well as for a vocation. To this end, 
most Grammar Schools teem with sports clubs, 
debating, scientific, dramatic, choral and musical 
societies, and the like. Generally imder the aegis 
of some member of the staff, these societies have 
provided exercise in democracy and responsibility. 
Some think, of course, that these activities have 
bulked too largely in the life of the school, and 
that ability to direct them too often governs the 
selection of staff. St Swithins Grammar School, 
Rainwell. Wanted, immediately, a young master able 
to teach Physics and Mathematics to Matriculation 
standard, with subsidiary Geography. The man 
appointed should be able to coach hockey, swimming, 
and archery, and assist with the dramatic and chess 

* An entrant -with five or six years’ war service may, after 
one year’s training, receive more than a graduate who has 
just completed four years’ training. 
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clubs. He should also possess a good tenor voice, and 
be able to play the bassoon.{All this, on a salary of 
p.a., rising by painful instalments to a maxi- 
mum of ;i(j585!) ... So miglit run a typical 
advertisement whick Leonardo Vinci himself 
would hesitate to answer. But these external 
activities, which have in the past demanded a 
staggering amount of overtime, are being less and 
less indulged in by dissatisfied teachers. In short, 
there is a Trade Union spirit abroad in the 
Grammar Schools. Other state schools have 
tended to limit themselves to mere lessons, 
and so will they. Here is a further levelling 
down. 

Reference has been made to the School Certi- 
ficate— that annual strait-waistcoat into which 
all Grammar School children are forced at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen. This examination over- 
shadows the pupil’s entire existence at school, 
and children of quite tender age are urged forward, 
not by the carrot of interest, but by the stick 
representing failure. It is not to the credit of 
teachers that they have tolerated the system for 
so long. Now, however, the Grammar Schools 
are plunged, like the rest of us, into a kind of pre- 
atomic uncertainty, for it is proposed to abolish 
the School Certificate, substituting an external test 
at seventeen or eighteen— in the rather dubious 
hope that the bulk of children will stay at school 
to take it. It has also been suggested that there 
might be a new examination at fifteen or sixteen, 
an internal one, set by the schools themselves— 
despite the obvious temptation to be charitable 
to one’s own candidates; but a sharp outcry has 
now arisen, among those believing the modern 
child to be soft, that the external examination 
should persist. Much of this protestation arises, 

I feel sure, from conservatism, and fears for 
security. And, of course, the plight of the Gram- 
mar Schools lies also in this: that, should their 
foundation, the School Certificate, be removed, 
the teachers, ageing, discontented, and immobile, 
on the maximum salary, and without incentive,^ 
may be unequal to the task of devising new 
studies, whose attractiveness will supply as 
great a stimulus as does the examination. 

The unsatisfactory state of the Grammar Schools 
is a matter that the Government would do well 
to heed. Speaking recently in the House of 
Commons, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, himself a Public School 
product, said; 

T am convinced that if the highest type of 
secondary education were available for boys and 

^ The average teacher,^ on reaching the age of thirty-five, 
has little hope of advancing his salary or status. Each school 
has a few ‘posts of special responsibility’ — for which the 
reward is a few shillings a week extra! 


girls from every type of home, according to 
their ability to train for the highest professions, 
the Public Schools would lose the race.’ 

This sentiment, admirable by present-day 
standards, savours of wanting sometbing for 
next to nothing; for, with the leveUing-down 
process which we have described, and the short- 
sighted treatment meted out to teachers in 
secondary Grammar Schools, the intellectual gulf 
between the latter and the best PubHc Schools 
must widen. Under pre-war conditions, with the 
greater amenities and higher staffsalaries that many 
independent schools were able to offer, the 
struggle was an uphill one; now, with bitter 
and dissatisfied teachers in the State schools, it 
may well be hopeless. During the war, with a 
large staff mainly consisting of professional 
teachers, I was in charge of a vocational training 
school in one of the Services. As the teachers fell 
to be released, the Public School men showed 
themselves glad to go back. The servants of the 
Local Education Authorities, however, mostly 
Grammar School men, all refused Class B releases, 
and, in the main, delayed their return as long as 
possible. In their minds, the employers repre- 
sented the inevitable ‘they’— bureaucratic, par- 
simonious, inspirmg no loyalty: there is, un- 
happily, only too much reason to believe this 
attitude to be general. Yet these are the men 
and their masters who, between them, will have 
to reorganise the country’s academic education. 

In spite of many obstacles, the Grammar Schools 
have done remarkably good work in a short 
space of time. True, they have been obsessed by 
somewhat narrow academic traditions, and have 
tended to provide passive instruction rather than 
active education, to measure success by examina- 
tion results. Yet in the war just ended, their 
specialised personnel have been heavily drawn 
upon, and their serving officers, despite the 
strictures of Colonel Bingham regarding youths 
spoonfed by the state, have a distinguished 
record, notably in the Royal Air Force. If, then, 
it is desired that this state of affairs should con- 
tinue, and especially that the country should be 
able to draw on the Grammar Schools for the 
bulk of its administrators, the Ministry must 
provide some positive encouragement: firstly, by 
ensuring that salaries are adequate to allow 
Grammar Schools to compete (with other pro- 
fessions) for the best graduates; secondly, with 
large-scale reforms to be planned and executed, 
by improving the positions of responsibility; 
thirdly, by encouraging part-time study and 
research; but, above all, by inviting the co- 
operation of teachers in framing a new, vital, and 
up-to-date education. 
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WILL RADIO DEVELOP 
A LITERATURE OF ITS OWN? 

RICHARD HUGHES, author of A High Wind in Jamaicd, etc. 


Already once at least a mechanical invention 
had made a revolution in Hterature. For before 
the printing press was invented the writer reached 
the majority of his public not through their eyes 
but through their ears. Poetry was sung or recited; 
prose books, too, were recited or read aloud. Not 
only primitive communal literatures, such as the 
Homeric Cycle, the Sagas and the Mabinogion; 
at a much later stage than that, long after the poet 
took to composing with stylus or pen in hand 
instead of drum or lyre, he still wrote not to be 
read but to be heari After all, music today is 
for convenience written as a score — ^but it is 
written to be performed, not to be sdently 
conned. In the same way the writing of literature, 
for many centuries, was designed, first, to 
relieve the reciter*s memory of the enormous 
accumulation of wares which the early bard had 
to carry; secondly, to establish a canon of the 
text; thirdly, to ease dissemination; but it was 
only a convenience — the ultimate communication 
was still to the ear of a listener. In classical Rome, 
for example, public recitation really took the 
place of book publication today; and even the 
rich man in his library commonly had his books 
read aloud to him by a slave. 

The lovely illuminated manuscripts of the 
mediaeval monasteries were meant to delight the 
eye, it is true, but to be looked at rather than to be 
read — at least, not read in the sense of passing 
round the monastery from hand to hand. Their 
text was read aloud in the refectory, or sung in 
the churches, rather than pored over in the cells. 

The language of the Authorised Version of the 
Bible (as well as the Prayer Book) was so intended. 
For the effect of the printing press on literary 
style was profound, but it was not sudden. It 
was a slow development, culminating only in our 
own century. Gradually, in the intervening time, 
poetry acquired a subtler intricacy as the poet 
found he need no longer rely on the initial aural 
impact of word added one by one to measured 
word. By the same token such poetry slowly had 
to be banished from the stage (in earlier days 
poetry had seemed the natural mode for the stage, 
since the poetic was par excellence the mode of 
utterance aloud) 

^ In Caxton’s day, John Skelton described himself as ‘Poet 
and ‘Orator’ almost interchangeably. 


Prose likewise developed a greater elaboration 
of structure, rolling out interminable periods, 
gorgeous and majestic to the eye, which on the 
tongue would have taxed the lungs of Aeolus. 
In short, there grew up a spHt in style between the 
art of the spoken and the read word: between 
oratory, an art which has extension only in time, 
and literature, which has extension in space 
coupled with a time dimension that the reader 
himself can manipulate at will — if he will. 

Even then reading aloud died hard — barely a 
generation ago. The Victorians had their penny- 
readings for the public, until the spread of cheap 
hbraries finally swept them away. In the family 
circle father or mother read aloud by the evening 
fireside. With a single oil lamp in the surrounding 
gloom, only one person could comfortably see to 
read at a time; in the general glare of electric light 
that custom also came to an end. 

Thus the last echoes of heard literature had died 
away, but had only just died away, when a second 
revolutionary invention, wireless broadcasting, 
set the pendulum swinging again in the opposite 
direction. The Voice had come back. 

It is ironical that the invention of radio came at 
that period of the history of mankind when 
contemporary literature was least equipped to 
make use of it. What a godsend it would have 
been to Virgil or Horace! How sonorously the 
amplifiers of the Surrey Side would have thun- 
dered the tones of Marlowe! Again, imagine 
yourself as a contemporary of Bunyan, hearing in 
the solitude of your chamber the still small voice 
of Pilgrms Progress for the first time. More- 
over, what magnificent broadcasts Shakespeare 
would have written (if he were not too busy 
adapting Shaw's plays for the talkies). But the 
silent writers of the twentieth century — the Voice 
was something they had just learned to do 
without altogether. h 

For most of the first-class writers of the period 
were engaged on one of two forms of literature, 
both of which in spite of their declamatory 
origins had now become inaudible: story-telling 
and poetry. Leaving aside lectures and speeches — 
neither of which was taken very seriously in those 
days — ^there had survived only one major form 
of literature still mtended to be spoken aloud: 
the stage play. That, perhaps, should have been 
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enough; the Theatre should have supplied that one 
necessary link between the age of the microphone 
and the ages of the bard and rhapsodist. 

Yes: but even the theatre, alas, had suffered a 
change 1 There was a time when speech was 
nine-tenths of the play. Was it a bitter night? 
Then it was the dramatist’s business to freeze 
your marrow with the words he put into the 
mouths of his shivering characters (words such 
as Keats uses about St. Agnes’ Eve). Did the 
wings of a majestic fleet whiten the seas? Did 
the tramp of armies thunder on a dull and sodden 
countryside? Was there a tempest and the ship 
sinking? Or did a roomful of itching, unwashed 
noblemen simmer in the cookery of a Venetian 
summer? AH this, too, belonged once to the 
dramatist’s art, not the producer’s. But the 
Victorians, the Edwardians and the Georgians 
had altered that First came ‘stage realism’: 
scenery-forests for all tlie world like an Academy 
picture of a forest, snow that fell by the hamper- 
ful, the ocean in tanks; three walls of a Mayfair 
interior stiraight out of Mayfair, and Irish cabins 
out of Mayo. The actors could take all that for 
granted. They did not have, with their own 
powers, to make the audience see, feel, smell, hear 
— they did not have to conjure a scene or climate 
out of the empty air as the EHzabethans did. 

Even when the crest of this huge and sflly wave 
had passed, and there was a revolt against scenery 


of a photographic naturahsm, this did not mean 
that the lost ground went back to the dramatist 
and the spoken word. It was the age of the 
producer and the star actor, not of the dramatist; 
of trick hghting, expressionist staging, the great 
performer whose pride was to breathe hfe mto 
such dialogue as lacked it totally. The dramatist’s 
part was considered to be finished when he had 
put his words on paper; he was not supposed 
to have the temerity to imagine himself how 
they should sound (as I found out to my cost 
when as an undergraduate I had with dijfliculty 
got leave to go to London to attend a single 
rehearsal of the production of my first play, and 
was sent back to Oxford with a flea in my ear). 

Moreover, two other events of importance had 
combined to depress the prestige of the dramatist. 
One was the new vogue among highbrows of 
the silent film (talkies had not come yet). The 
other was the ballet. Both showed that theatrical 
art could, in fact, do without speech altogether. 

It may seem that I have given too much space, 
in what is supposed to be a discussion of radio and 
the future, to bookish literature, the stage and 
the past. But it is the situation which predeter- 
mines the course of a revolution, not the figures 
who ride it. 

Imagine miles of sand in an estuary at low tide. 
When the flood comes, the water chooses to run, 
for no apparent reason, in a deep channel it has 
made near one shore, and on the other side high 
banks pile up. Next year, again for no apparent 
reason, the old channel silts up and an altogether 
different channel is scoured out. It is the relative 
strength of the flow of tides from the sea and river- 
water from the hills which make these changes. If 
one strongly preponderates, no groins, tio dredg- 
ing will defeat more than momentarily the 
water’s choice. If diey are nicely balanced — 
why, then, a bit of rooted flotsam, a clot of sea 
wrack even may deflect the current. But the ships 
which sail on it cannot change it, be sure of that. 

Nevertheless, when radio came, there were 
certain young men with a bent for writing who 
honesdy thought they had the moulding of a new 
art in their hands. I was only twenty-two when I 
was given (quite by chance) the opportunity of 
writing the first play ever written for broad- 
casting in England or any other country; and 
twelve hours in which to complete it, incidentally. 

Frankly, I over-estimated the importance of 
the occasion. I saw myself pioneer of a new form 
of art, something which had never been done 
before. Perhaps I was deceived by false analogy 
with the Cinema, where sight and movement 
without sound certainly seemed to have devel- 
oped a totally new technique of expression. Surely 
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the radio play— sound without sight— was the 
cinema’s missing half? Something, consequently, 
potentially just as distinct from older techniques? 

It all happened quite casually. I had been dining 
with Sir Nigel Playfair, then at the height of his 
fame as manager of the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith (home of The Beggars* Opera and Abra- 
ham Lincoln). It was a Friday night. Over coffee 
he mentioned that he was engaged to put an 
hour’s semi-theatrical entertainment on the air 
the next Monday evening. He was himself 
reading a passage from Jane Austen, he said; and 
one of A. A. Milne’s Punch dialogues would 
be read in parts by actors. He had not quite 
decided on a third item. 

‘You know, Hughes,’ he remarked suddenly, 
‘I believe what is really wanted for broadcasting 
is something specially written for the job. A pity 
there’s no time now to get it done; we begin 
rehearsing after lunch tomorrow.’ 

‘I can do it in the time,’ I said, ‘and I’d like to 
have a try.’ 

Sir Nigel’s eye went small and bland, hke the 
eye of a calculating fish. ‘Ten guineas,’ he said, 
‘for all rights.’ 

‘You mayn’t like my play when you read it. 
Let’s leave terms till the morning,’ I countered. 

But I didn’t really care about the terms : I was 
afire with excitement. I was a poet then, and I 
realised at once that what was needed, if drama 
were to be played blind (as it were), was the 
poetic technique of sensory stimulation, using the 
devices of indirect suggestion, the tricks and feints 
by which Keats and the EHzabethans make you 
sweat or shiver or dazzle at will; aU this, together 
with the action, breathing through dialogue: not 
men talking oblivious of their material surround- 
ings, but talking as if for them (and God knows 
how rare that is) the visible world really existed. 

At the same time I was well aware that the 
novelty of the medium, so attractive to a young 
writer, was hkely to be a hard obstacle for the 
hstener to get over. Would he ever accept it? AU 
his life he had been seeing plays: how was he to 
discount the awkward, enforced blindness which 
made this play invisible to him — ^played as it 
were in the dark? 

In the dark! That was an idea. I would set my 
play in the dark; the characters as well as the 
listeners should be unable to see. An accident in a 
coal-mine perhaps . . . ‘The lights have failed!’ 
— that should be the opening line. A theme not 
merely suitable for broadcasting but suitable only 
for broadcasting: one which could not in fact be 
staged in the ordinary theatre; the emotions of 
men groping for half an hour in utter blackness! 

To complete the iUusion the announcer should 


ask hsteners to turn out their hghts, and sit 
listening in the dark, too. 

I went home and wrote aU night. I read my 
play. Danger, to Playfair over breakfast, and we 
went mto rehearsal a few hours later. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has passed since 
then; in anodier year or two the B.B.C. Drama 
Department wiU be eUgible for a silver micro- 
phone. During that period radio-plays have 
passed from the stage of a casual experiment to 
being rated the most popular of aU programmes 
with the British Hstener — ecHpsing, I beheve, even 
Variety. But a new art? Bunk! 

Moreover, their time is almost up. Television 
wiU soon kUl the purely Hstening play as surely 
as the talkies killed the silent movie. Nor do I 
see, in the few years left to these plays, much 
chance of an Indian Summer such as iHummed 
the last years of the silent film: not at any rate 
unless the B.B.C. comes to take plays more 
seriously, and to give them proper time for 
rehearsal (including adequate microphone time). 
It is almost useless today for a radio dramatist to 
attempt to write with any subtlety, or to draw 
characters not out of the stock-type catalogue: 
the play will be on the air and olF again before the 
cast have a chance to discover what he is at. 
Hence, partly, the comparative efficiency of 
broadcasts of well-known plays; the casts do not 
have to start quite from scratch in the race to get 
acquainted with their parts. But even Marlowe’s 
Faustus was recently put on the air so raw that 
many of the cast seemed hardly to recognise 
their lines — ^like children drearily learning to read. 

The fundamental trouble is the Corporation’s 
poHcy that a production must be heard only once 
(or twice at most). Hence their clamour for more 
and more scripts, which inevitably lowers the 
standard accepted: hence the inadequate rehears- 
ing, the lowered standard of production, which 
breaks the heart of the more ambitious author — 
and this, too, leads to mediocre scripts. The radio- 
critic, moreover, is writing in a vacuum: he 
cannot advise listeners, as the theatre critic can, 
in time for them to take his advice — ‘That is a 
good play, that was’, sums up his function! 

Even the local cinema in a small town exhibits 
the films it rents three times or for a whole week; 
or if you miss a film in one town you can catch 
up with it in another. Few people really listen to 
the radio every night. If the B.B.C. put on a 
quarter the number of new plays, but gave 
each play four times the number of rehearsals 
(especially studio rehearsals) and four times the 
number of performances, then Radio drama 
might have had a chance of growing out of 
short pants. 
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Perhaps the Television play, when it comes, 
will have better luck. 

It is a pity, because the play was the one 
remaining bridgehead held in literature by 
sound; its development the most likely chance 
that broadcasting would be hterature. For the 
rest of the spoken word — apart from pure enter- 
tainment: lectures, poHtical speeches — ^it was a 
pretty shabby inheritance at the time radio came 
into it! Moreover, an essential quahty of the 
lecture and political speech is that it is — or at 
least purports to be — spoken by the author 
himself Hence, I suppose, came the unhappy 
tradition in broadcasting of the personal appear- 
ance: that the author of a broadcast should be the 
man who utters it. On the lecture platform or 
the hustings there is some sense in it; you can 
question the man on what he has said. But at the 
microphone this raison d’etre is gone. The cus- 
tom, then, seems to have no sense in it at all. 
A Harold Nicolson, who combines the most 
consummate artistry of the voice with a rich 
subtlety of mind and verbal expression, is the 
rarest exception; a far commoner case is that of 
a certain eminent Foreign Correspondent whose 
reputation as a broadcaster stood high while a 
professional announcer was his mouthpiece, until, 
by some unfortunate mischance, he was enabled 
to come to the microphone himself The shoe- 
maker makes the shoe: the ballerina dances in it. 
We do not expect the shoemaker to get up and 
dance or the dancer to make her own shoes. 
I know there are many people, both inside Broad- 
casting House and outside it, who feel that the 
standard of broadcasting would be very much 
improved if the same principle held good here. 
After aU, there is only one British programme 
which is respected throughout the world, and 
that is the programme for schools. Is it irrelevant, 
tliat this is the only programme in which the 
‘personal appearance’ does not obtain; 

But discussion of that programme, excellent 
though it is, is a rather far cry from the problem 
of radio and literature. 

For the future; Will radio ever develop its own 
valid literature; 

Radio, of course, may go the Hollywood way to 
fatuity, and produce nothing ‘valid’ at all. As 
for Hollywood, let me point an analogy and a 
contrast. In the Middle Ages painting had one 
universal patron, the Church. If a painter was to 
live by his art he must paint reHgious pictures; 
he had no freedom of theme. Yet great painting 
was done that way — ^because the painters believed 
with heart and soul in what they were painting. 
Today the film director and script writer have 
likewise one universal patron — Finance. As the 
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mediaeval painter was conditioned in his work by 
the worship of God, so the film man today is 
conditioned by the worship of Mammon. If he 
really believed in Mammon that might be aU 
right, in a queer way. But he does not— we 
none of us do, if we are honest with ourselves; 
we are brought up to pay hp-service to 
Mammon, but in any momentous issue we 
find belief in him has no real roots in us: in 
the artist least of all. 

That is equally the great danger of commercial 
broadcasting. 

Mr. Charles A. Siepmann, I notice, deplores, 
in a recent book [Radio’s Second Chance), the 
benevolent despotism of the British broadcastmg 
monopoly as ‘undemocratic’. Perhaps he is right. 
But he is equally alive to the dangers of the 
American system. Perhaps, as he preaches. Fre- 
quency Modulation can save us from both. But 
personally, if I had to choose between worship- 
ping Mammon and worshippmg Lord Reith — 
yes, if the choice were made as dour as that — it 
would be on Lord Reith’s altar that I should offer 
up the sweet-smelhng savour of my sacrifice, the 
thighs and the fat thereof. ... 

On the other hand, it may be argued, not 
implausibly, that Radio will be the only hterature 
of the future; that the present age of universal 
hteracy is only a passing phase; that in a genera- 
tion or two reading and writing will be ‘dead’, 
hke Greek and Latin: dead for the same reason, 
that they will no longer be necessary for daily 
hfe — ^with radio, robot loudspeakers, television, 
telephones, fiilms, dictaphones, calculating ma- 
chines, and whatever new paraphemaha (such 
as radio-telephonically-recorded microgramo- 
phone records) may he in the womb of time to 
spare us the acquisition and practice of these 
troublesome and archaic techniques. 

My own behef, and hope, is rather different. 
I do not beheve that will happen, nor do I beheve 
that there is any need, or any room, for a separate 
radio hterature. Writers of gemus are too few, 
for one thing; supply could never catch up with 
demand, so long as books continue to be written 
as well. But I do beheve that the effect of radio 
on hterature generahy wiU be as profound, if 
almost as slow, as the effect of the printing press. 
Sooner or later writers will come once again to 
write at least as much for the ear as for the eye. 
Radio would gain by this enormously, since all 
hterature would become fit material for broad- 
casting. And hterature will gain enormously, too, 
by the discipline of the microphone. 

For much too long a time books (hke good 
httle boys in the Victorian era) have been Seen 
and not Heard. 




Public execution at Tyburn, relished by many as much as the recent trial of Neville George Clevely Heatl 


THE ENGLISH ARE ALSO BRUTAL? 

JOHN DUFFIELD 

Speaks of the cruelty and brutality Let us first examine this instinct of cruelty in our 

wHch characterises the English character, this ancestors. We have it on Tom Browne’s authority 
judgment is based on utterly impartial sources and (about 200 years ago) that there lived in Holborn 

on accounts derived from even the most enthusi- an old barrister who * always gave his clerks the 

a^tic friends of the English nation (the author of day off on execution days that they might have 

th^ history regards himself as being such an some fun. * Possibly in those days of low wages 

admirer of England and her tradition of free- and long hours they needed it, but more whole- 

dom). Thus wote Dr. Iwan Block. And yet the some ‘fun’ is conceivable. And Dr. Block tells us 

British in their laws may justly claim to be that at executions, ‘even men of the intellectual 

among the most humane of nations. This is no eminence of Swift would laugh and shout coarse 

mere Hp-service to an ideal, as is shown by the remarks.* The same author, referring to this 

anger any act of cruelty either to children or inordinatejoy in execution, says: ‘This depressing 

animals arouses. If further proof is needed, our state of affairs continued until recently not only in 

comparatively humaiie treatment ofprisoners-of- the large cities but in the country as well. At an 

war suppHes it. ^ execution the small town folk would act like a 

How, then, are we to explain the paradox? Here bunch of degenerates and even the best among 

modem psychology helps us, and it does more, for them would be corrupted by the contagion of 

by this knowledge we may hope to control forces bmtality. When an execution took place at the 

which hitherto have controlled us. little town of Chelmsford, a veritable carnival of 
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debauchery reigned there. . . Folks came from 
miles around and the young men and women 
organised picnics.’ 

One cannot wonder that hahituei of executions 
developed, and Dr. Johnson’s biographer, James 
Boswell, was one of these. Not only was Mr. 
Ackerman, the overseer of Newgate, an esteemed 
friend, but Boswell had a special black suit 
for such events which he wore to ‘observe the 
proprieties of the occasion.’ 

Another execution fan was George Selwyn— a 
man described as being ‘by nature especially kind 
and generous and fond of children. ’ Yet when the 
regicide, Damien, was to be tom apart by horses, 
Selwyn made a special journey to Paris. When he 
had elbowed his way to the scaffold he was pushed 
back by the executioner. But on learning of Sel- 
wyn’s special journey from England, the burly 
beast was so moved that he provided him with a 
place on the scaffold. 

Several points of psychological interest emerge 
from these brief descriptions. First, there can be 
no doubt that the cruel tendencies were wide- 
spread among the population and that eminent 
men saw fit to participate. Then there is the 
reference to ‘the best among them being corrup- 
ted by the contagion of brutality. ’ In other words, 
these executions were an excuse for mass debauch- 
ery. For it is only when part of a mob that the 
normal person will descend to such conduct. 
History is rife with examples of primal instincts 
surging forth when men gather into crowds. The 
phenomenon is unfortunately too well known to 
need further discussion. 

A most important point is the description of 
George Selwyn as a ‘kind and generous man’ who 
was ‘fond of children*— an example of ambiva- 
lence on which hinges the explanation of much 
that would otherwise be uninteUigible. As Jung 
especially has shown, there are in the human mind 
polar opposites— love and hate, or kindness and 
cruelty, are two of the most prominent. When one 
pervades consciousness, the other is repressed into 
the unconscious fiom which it may emerge with 
disastrous results. Usually one of the polar oppo- 
sites is socially taboo; for instance, hatred of close 
relatives is taboo and is therefore repressed, but we 
all know with what violence such hatred may at 
times burst forth. 

The more a polar opposite is repressed, the more 
force it collects, and when it does burst forth, it 
will do so in a primitive form. Coming as it does 
from the unconscious, it has a strangeness and an 
overpowering strength which surprise and shock 
its possessor. In mobs especially, the veneer of 


civilisation is too often discarded and a regression 
to an unbridled expression of these forces occurs. 
The logical thinking of the rational mind is 
replaced by primitive or emotional guides to 
action. The progress of the race has depended on 
supplanting this impulsive type of action by 
reasoned conduct. 

These instincts are present in all of us; they are 
part and parcel of our make-up. What is import- 
ant is how they find expression, and this has varied 
m different epochs. Until comparatively recent 
times the expression has been direct — the Roman 
Circus, bear-baiting, prize-fighting and public 
executions. But into the present century oiily the 
more emasculated forms have survived— boxing, 
blood sports and, as a perversion, flagellation. The 
instinct is, however, not dead; it is only repressed. 
The most ardent pacifists have been known to 
show It when expounding the rightful fate of war- 
mongers. A person much opposed to capital 
punishment w^as convicted of a savage assault on 
a poHceman outside a prison where an execution 
was taking place. But this was in the pre-war days 
before such events lost their significance in the 
general Armageddon. 

It is likely that the wave of pacifism of the 
’thirties led to too severe a repression of the 
destructive instincts which has its counterpart in 
the forces of destruction unleashed in the recent 
holocaust. 

The question which should concern us is not 
whether such instincts exist, whether they are 
right or wrong, nice or nasty, but how they can be 
utilised for Man’s welfare rather than for his. 
annihilation. For, if unchecked, it is to Man's, 
annihilation they will surely lead. 

The answer lies in sublimation — a process where- 
by these primitive urges are harnessed for the use 
of Man. The lady who assaulted the constable 
outside the prison was at least on the right track. 
She was striving (in her view) for social reform;, 
likewise the pacEfleists and ail the other ‘ ists ’. Some 
may be unbalanced and even ludicrous in tlieir 
efforts, yet it is in the direction of social reform 
that we must look for the useful employment of 
the aggressive instinct. 

As Dr. Block says, this instinct is strong within 
the English. That is why, when properly employed 
(sublimated), it has placed them in the van of 
humane progress. But it was its direct and primi- 
tive exhibition which led George Selwyn to make 
his notorious journey to Paris. If we are not again 
to bite the dust, our future course is plain. Disease,, 
slums, poverty, unemployment, ignorance — these 
are Public Enemy Na i for die future. 
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The PotaU, or palace, at Lhasa, the capital 

TIBETr 

With changes in China and India, will it now become ^a modern state'? 


STANLEY WOLFE 

Although the war has perforce greatly in- 
creased our knowledge of the world, there are 
still countries which, in our minds, are little more 
than legends. 

Such a country is Tibet. How many of us are 
aware that this land is over six times the size of 
Great Britain; that it is the source of the Irra- 
wady 3nd the Salween rivers of Burma, the Indus, 
Sutlej and Brahmaputra of India, and the Yangtse 
Kiang and Hoang Ho of Chinaa 

A vast plateau, 13,000 feet above sea level and 
cradled among the highest mountains in the 
world, Tibet, in the remote past, was settled by 
nomads of Mongolian stock. 

Their early story is merely of a banding to- 
gether of tribes and the subsequent growth of a 
nation. A new era began about a.d. 650 when the 
victorious armies of Tibet overran the Chinese 
provinces of Szechuan and Kansu. The Chinese 
Emperor, to obtain peace, was obliged to send an 
Imperial princess as wife to the Tibetan monarch. 

This lady converted the King to the Buddhist 


faith, which was adopted as the state religion, 
superseding the older ‘Bon’ belief Though 
nothing more than devil-worship, this former 
paganism had a greater appeal to the common 
people — the devils who brought the blizzard and 
evil spirits who destroyed their crops by hail- 
storms being more easily understood than the 
teachings of the Buddha. Nevertheless, the royal 
conversion gave Buddhism an impetus which it 
never lost. Constantly strengthened by the work 
of Indian disciples, and assuming a form essen- 
tially Tibetan, it became the dominant factor in 
Tibetan culture. 

As early as 1270, an Abbot of the Lamaist 
Church received from the Mongol Emperor of 
China complete temporal authority in Tibet This 
authority was retained until 1350. The Reformed 
Church grasped tho reins 'of government again 
in 1640, under the leadership of the ruthless and 
greatest of the Dalai Lamas, Lobsang Gyatsho. 

‘Dalai’, as the title given to the temporal ruler 
of Tibet, had existed for some 150 years. An 
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Golden Temple of the Palkhor Choide Monastery, at 
Gyantse 


Abbot who died towards the end of the fifteenth 
century was believed to have been reborn in a 
child, who consequently succeeded him. This 
theory of reincarnation was gradually adopted to 
select the Abbots, the third of whom, on a visit 
to the Mongolian prince, Althan Khan, was given 
the title ‘Dalai'. The word is Mongolian, 
equivalent to the Tibetan ‘Gyatsho’, and is trans- 
lated as ‘Ocean of Virtue'. 

The fifth Dalai Lama made an indelible im- 
pression on the history of Tibet. Shortly after his 
accession, he proclaimed himself to be the rein- 
carnation of Chenresi, the patron saint of Tibet. 
An ancient Tibetan legend claims that Chenresi 
transformed himself into an ape and, allied to a 
she-demon, became the progenitor of the 
Tibetan race. 

The claim of reincarnation was enforced by the 
ruthless silencing of all opposition to its validity. 
One other high Lama was allowed to share this 
divinity. He was the Dalai Lama’s former tutor, 
who received the tide of Panchen Rimpoche — 
‘Precious Gem of Learning*. Thus began a dual 
leadership, which today is responsible for a 
schism in the allegiance of the Tibetans. 

This period also witnessed a further increase of 
Chinese influence. The Chinese Emperor at 


Pekin, in return for an oath of loyalty, presented 
the Dalai Lama with seals of office which are now 
the State Seals of Tibet. 

During his last years Lobsang Gyatsho ap- 
pointed a Regent to carry on the administration. 
To retain his power, the regent successfully con- 
cealed the Dalai Lama’s subsequent death for 
sixteen years. The discovery of the secret in 
1696 necessitated the creation of a new Dalai 
Lama, who was arrested and exiled ten years later 
at the instigation of the Chinese Ambans (resi- 
dent officials in Tibet). His death shortly after- 
wards was probably due to poisoning, Chinese 
complicity in which is almost certain. 

Civil war, which followed the assassination of 
the Regent, brought Chinese troops to restore 
order. Their arrival coincided with a Tartar 
invasion, and its defeat brought Tibet still 
further within the Chinese orbit. 

The Chinese had become the real masters in 
Tibet, for temporal authority was vested in the 
regent who was merely the tool of the Chinese 
Ambans. By 1757, Chinese troops had crushed all 
opposition, and Tibet became practically a pro- 
vince of the Celestial Empire. The Dalai Lamas 
were now elected by the conquerors, and it was 
no mere coincidence that, from 1803 until the 
thirteenth Dalai Lama was elected in 1876, no 
holder of the title lived beyond his twenty-third 
year. The Dalai Lama enjoyed the deepest rever- 
ence of the Tibetan people and, therefore, was the 
only person who might conceivably become the 
centre of a revolt against the Chinese overlords. 

The British Government in India made efforts 
to negotiate with Tibet as long ago as 1774, when 
Warren Hastings sent an agent to try to establish 
trade relations. Little success was achieved until, 
in 1888, continued violations of the frontier by 
the Tibetans compelled the Government of India 
to take action. As a result, trading facilities were 
granted to Indian merchants in 1893. The subse- 
quent failure of Tibet to observe these conditions 
led to the dispatch of the famous Younghusband 
Mission in 1904, which secured free trade for 
British subjects. 

On arrival in Lhasa, the Mission discovered 
that the Dalai Lama had fled to Mongolia. He 
attempted to return to his country in 1909, but he 
was forced to flee once more by Chinese plots 
against his life. And although previously hostile 
to the British, he accepted an offer of sanctuary 
made by the Government of India, who placed a 
house in Darjeeling at his disposal. After three 
years’ stay, his suspicions had given way to a firm 
fiiendship. 

The Chinese Revolution of 1911 gave the 
Tibetans a long-awaited opportunity. They 
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rebelled against Chinese domination, now repre- 
sented only by garrisons stranded by the struggle 
at home. His Holiness, the thirteenth Dalai Lama, 
returned to assume complete temporal control of 
an independent Tibet. 

The existence of a dual divinity dating from the 
seventeenth century has resulted in the temporal 
administration (under the Dalai Lama) always 
tending to disagreement with the spiritual admin- 
istration (under the Tashi Lama — Panchen 
Rimpoche). As the Tashi Lama, regarded as the 
incarnation of the ‘Buddha of Boundless Light’, 
is therefore the spiritual father of the Dalai Lama 
(‘Lord of Mercy with Penetrating Vision’}, it is 
beheved by many that the former is spiritually 
the higher of the two. 

An acute disagreement in 1923 forced the Tashi 
Lama to flee to Mongoha. He was later welcomed 
by the Chinese Government, who saw in his 
presence an opportunity to regain influence over 
Tibet. 

The thirteenth Dalai Lama died at Lhasa in 1933 
at the age of sixty. The people desired that the 
Tashi Lama might return, in order that they 
should not be deprived of the spiritual presence. 
The Chinese thereupon insisted that their troops 
should accompany him on his return. Such a 
proposal was rejected by Tibet, and His Serenity, 
the Tashi Lama, took up his residence in Eastern 
Tibet, a little outside that portion ruled by the 
Tibetan Government. It was here that he died in 


November 1937, and Tibet was left without 
either a spiritual or temporal ruler. 

On July 20, 1939, it was reported in Chung- 
king that, in accordance with tradition, Tibetan 
monks had discovered the reincarnated Dalai 
Lama. The discovery was made in the village of 
Tahersze, in the Eastern province of Koko-Nor. 
The boy was born at the same hour at which the 
Dalai Lama had died; was of a ‘sweet and amiable 
disposition’, and the priests declared that, beyond 
all doubt, he showed the signs of possessing the 
soul of the Dalai Lama. In February 1940 he was 
enthroned as the temporal ruler of Tibet, and 
given the names of Jampel Gyatsho. 

This selection of the fourteenth Dalai Lama was 
officially approved by the Chinese Government 
in Chungking, which theoretically stiU exercises 
sovereignty over Tibet. The Chinese authorities 
were also mainly responsible for the removal of 
the boy to Lhasa, and it was believed that another 
effort would be made to restore Chinese influence. 

As a result, the first Chinese Mission for many 
years is now resident in Lhasa. A Tibetan Mission 
is also estabhshed m Koko-Nor, westernmost 
province of China. 

There are, however, signs that, even in remote 
Tibet, modern ideas are stirring. Owing to 
poHtical events, there has recently been formed a 
Tibetan NationaHst Party which is opposed to 
Lama rule, and is working to transform Tibet into 
a ‘modem state’. 



CONVERSATION PIECE 
DOWN SCREW ALLEY' 


WARREN ARMSTRONG, author of The Red Duster at War, Battle of the Oceans, 

The Freedom of the Seas and Saltwater Tramp 


The Chief Engineer hooked a long leg over a 
handrail, plugged an old briar pipe, got it going, 
blew a cloud of blue, fragrant smoke in the gen- 
eral direction of the engme-room skylights, and 
said; ‘Twice m twenty-five years America has 
stirred towards sea power, in a big way. And 
twice in twenty-five years American statesmen 
have managed to help precipitate a world-wide 
race for ocean-carrying supremacy— a race that 
proved suicidal for both Britain and America 
alike!’ 

We were homeward-bound from the Americas ; 
we had left New York the week Congress was 
debating the Bland Bill, which seeks to settle die 
repeated problem of American surplus wartime 
merchant tonnage. Two suggestions had been put 
forward: first, the States should sell that obsolete 
tonnage ‘in the open market’ at scrap prices, and 
no awkward questions asked of buyers. There was 
big money in this method . . . and a fine disregard 
for the consequences bound to follow in the wake 
of such a wholesale deal. 

Undoubtedly the U.S. would find eager buyers 
in Italy, in Greece, in other European countries 
where bogus operators are waiting, ready to seize 
the chance to start a second post-war suicidal race 
for world sea-carrying supremacy— at cut-throat 
freight rates. If Congress voted for such ‘open 
market’ disposal of her obsolete ships, the decision 
might well mean the crippling of British world tramp 
shipping for ten years! 

Secondly, America could do the only sensible 
thing, and condemn her 30,000 surplus ships, 
selling them domestically for conversion into steel 
plate and re-conversion into marketable products 
still in short supply. 

But that ‘ open market’ threat is far too real, far 
too tragic in its implications for seafaring men to 
ignore; and here, in the engine-room of a British 
freighter in mid-Atlantic, the Chief Engineer, a 
craftsman shipbuilder and I were ready to debate 
the ways and means whereby real peace might be 
returned to the oceans. 

‘It might mean a return to those pitiable days of 
the twenties,’ the Chief was saying, ‘when twenty 
thousand British Merchant Service officers and 
men were without work . . . and thousands of 
wives and children of seafaring men were without 


food. And the reaction to that state of affairs in 
Britain was summed up by a leading British news- 
paper which said of these civihan seamen: “By 
reason of their calling they belong to a class apart, 
and need not therefore ever be represented at any 
proposed international labour conference”. ’ 

The craftsman-shipbuilder said, ‘A class apart; 
so? These men who themselves, or whose fore- 
bears, explored the world, discovered comments, 
planted the British flag in almost every comer of 
the earth, founded an empire, maintained its 
communications, transported the wealth and pro- 
ducts of nations and who, in war and peace alike, 
saved their fellow-men from need and distress, 
maybe starvation. A class apart?’ 

‘And I,’ I said. ‘I was among the 20,000 who, 
from 1920 onwards, walked the kerbsides of 
British ports, selling matches, playing mouth- 
organs to theatre queues, or just standing around, 
silent, in those other queues — for the dole!* 

‘Wouldn’t have got the dole had you been a 
captain,’ said the craftsman-shipbuilder. ‘Because, 
by some obscure reckoning, captains were not 
“entitled to the dole within the meaning of the 
Act.” Like the common man, captains— “ Masters- 
under-God” — could not wait at the doors of 
labour exchanges; no, captains were denied that 
luxury.’ 

‘The luxury of the dole,’ said the Chief, ‘which, 
according to the standard dictionary, is “some- 
thing given in charity” ! ’ 

It was strange, very strange, how those 20,00a 
of my comrades had walked the streets. Strange 
how they contrived mostly to look so ship-shape 
and neatly tumed-out. Not so strange how the 
personal ideals and ambitions of those workless 
seamen froze and withered and rotted ! I lighted a 
cigarette, waiting for the reaction of my two 
companions. 

‘Not so strange, either,* said the Chief, ‘how, 
slump or boom, the bank balances of Big Business 
always remained superbly unaffected!’ 

‘Supply and demand, I suppose?’ said the 
craftsman-shipbuilder. 

‘Aye!’ said the Chief. ‘Big Business demanded;, 
the seaman supplied!’ 

I went through the door into the stokehold; the 
place where I spent many an hour during the war 


iThe propeller-shaft tunnel of a steamship. 
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years. Once again I was mixing with the ‘ash- 
cat’ breed of seafaring men . . . men who are 
animated by a curious sense of pride. 

Coal suppHes heat to bring water to the boil, to 
produce steam; so, in the order of things, releasing 
pent-up energy which turns the ship’s screw. And 
these ‘ash-cats’— the firemen— shovel the coal. Here 
they were at their grinding task— these half-naked, 
sweating, dust-caked men whose white eyeballs 
stared at me, a stranger, from coal-black faces as I 
walked past the open furnace doors. And I 
remembered the mute appeal in the eyes of an 
‘ash-cat’ who died in mid-ocean in 1942. He was 
a Liverpool fireman whose father died workless in 
1921, after hving through the sear-hell of 1914- 
18— a captain— and whose grandfather inherited 
from his father a large, airy saiL-loft along the lines 
of docks at the Mersey port. . . 

Often enough, when I had come up the Liver- 
pool River, I had spent an hour or two in that sail- 
ioft, among the banks of sweet-smelhng canvas, 
while the old sail-maker and his men worked to a 
geometrically-true, chalked blueprint, chalking 
out a new plan for another ‘suit’, goring the roll- 
canvas, piecing it, roping the edges, sewing with 
their heavy, three-sided needles, hammering in 
their stitches with mallets, ‘cringhng’ the job, 
then soaking it in a witches’ cauldron of boiled oil, 
red ochre and catachew so that the finished sail 
was tanned to prevent mildew. 

I had watched that particular sail-loft die a 
living death ... the passing of the sailing vessel 
before the onslaught of the steamship brought 
about economic changes which condemned this 
fine art of the sail-maker. It flashed in mind as I 
walked through that stokehold, and then rejoined 
the Chief Engineer and the craftsman-shipbuilder 
on the engine-room gratings. 

I mentioned the memory; the Chief said: 
‘Economic changes? It was “economic change” 
in the twenties, when America had a great fleet 
of merchant shipping but lacked seamen; when 
Britain lacked ships, but had workless seafaring 
men. And Congress introduced its Seamen’s Law, 
which gave the Right To Quit to any seaman 
reaching U.S. ports; American shipowners were 
ready and eager to give deserters from British ships 
pay and conditions far superior to any obtaining 
in British ships. 

‘But what Congress wasn’t to know, when it 
introduced that Law, was that within ten years 
Germany, Italy and Japan would go flat-out to 
run America and Britain right off the world’s 
seaways. Neither country could foresee that 
between 1920 and 1935 Japan alone would help 
herself to 61 per cent of Britain’s Calcutta trade, 
80 per cent of our Bombay trade and 79 per cent 


of our Australasian-Japan trade. It fetched Britain 
an unholy wallop. It paved the way for the Pearl 
Harbour attack!' 

The craftsman-shipbuilder lighted another 
cigarette: ‘Post-war British ship-designing,’ he 
said, ‘has^ot to produce a scientifically econom- 
ical tramp steamship which will always closely affect 
the British housewife, for the simple reason that cost 
of transport by ship of goods from overseas will 
thus be cheapened. And ocean transport, giving 
good accommodation to seamen, is the real key to 
world recovery! ’ 

‘Amen,’ said the Chief ‘That’s my gospel, too ! 
But how does all that add up against cut-throat 
competition on the Seven Seas? It happened once 
before, in 1920 onwards, and it ended in a second 
world war. If I’m not mistaken, it’ll happen 
again!’ 

An assistant engineer interrupted the conversa- 
tion to report a suspected fracture in a stern plate 
somewhere in the after-chamber; the Chief 
excused himself, then invited us to go down 
Screw Alley with him on a tour of inspection. . . 

We went slowly through the tunnel, where the 
propeUor shaft lay smooth and Hvely in its bath of 
oil, driving the freighter across the Atlantic. We 
reached the after-chamber, made the inspection; 
the Chief satisfied himself no real damage had been 
done when the ship swung violently in a cross-sea 
and struck a submerged object, flotsam of the U- 
boat attack of still vivid memory to all who served 
afloat between 1939-45* Then he balanced himself 
neatly on the handrail running round the after- 
chamber, and took up the talk where it had been 
broken into. 

‘It need not happen again,’ said the craftsman- 
shipbuilder. ‘The common spirit, the common 
spirit of sacrifice between all seafaring men, whose 
comradeship is a fine and a real thing in a world 
where values of such quality are in peril of des- 
truction, can cancel out any threat of future cut- 
throat competition between maritime nations in 
the peace to come. 

‘The centuries have been shot through and 
through with exciting, sometimes tragic, examples 
of sea law and sea power. And we’ve come a long, 
long way since 1287, when any nation that was 
powerful enough afloat could, if it wished, lay 
claim to “control of the seas”. That sort of thing 
nowadays has vanished— or it should have van- 
ished — under the pressure of inexorable new facts.’ 

‘Twelve eighty-seven?’ I queried. 

‘Aye!’ said the Chief. ‘If memory serves me 
correct, that was the year when the first Admiral 
was commissioned in the English Navy?’ 

‘Quite correct,’ repHed the craftsman-ship- 
builder. ‘And then, in the so-called “spacious 
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America’s threat to merchant seamen? The sort of thing seamen suffer in war. Does peace mean they will be neglected again? 


days” of Elizabeth, England, uniting poHtical used the excuse that “foreign competition” made 

wisdom with her own interests, led the way, and difficult any improvement in pay, or conditions 

gave the greatest of all contributions towards and at times made reductions in pay and deterior- 

settlmg the whole question of freedom on the ation of conditions inevitable ’ 

worlds seas by declaring that no man, no nation, ‘But you’U get the “foreign competition^’ 
could claim rulership on the oceans. Today, excuse,’ said the craftsman-shipbuilder, ‘so lono- 

ritam could again unite her own interests— as the cheap, wartime standard ships— which are 

chief of which is admittedly World Peace— with oflittle interest to responsible British shipowners, 

a pohtical wisdom that recognises all the new facts who are tied by government regulations to 
that ha^ come to hght through this second world costHer and more efficient specifications— are 

war and give the greatest of all contributions by made available in the “open market” to foreign 

making authority upon the high seas a joint responsi- owners and operators who, in the years between 
onityoj every nation whichhas truly maritime interests. the two world wars, nearly ran the British 

And such lavTul authority, fireely accepted among Merchant Marine off the high seas with ships 
su^ nations as by citizens, is Freedom!’ scrapped by Britain and the Commonwealth as 

The Chief unliooked his long leg from the unsuitable or unsafe, and with cast-off war 

handr^ and moved towards Screw Alley while material belongmg to the United States. The 

we followed in his wake. On the engine-room danger’s still there!’ 

gratings once ^ more he re-Hghted his old briar ‘But all genuine seafaring men know it is!’ the 
pipe and said: The United States has come out of Chief protested. ‘The real root of the trouble is 
tMswar_with a.lmost four times as many merchant that the peoples of democratic countries dont 
ships as It had in its pre-war fleet. Any amount of know. . .’ 

those ships can now be considered surplus, obso- And that is the reason why, when the freighter 
lete; and obsolete surplus tonnage can cause untold made port in Britain, I set on record this mid- 
trouhle hetweenfriendsl Before the war every nation Atlantic conversation. 
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WHERE ARE THE HEADLINES 
OF YESTERYEAR? 


COLIN WINTLE 

‘Drinks for husband of woraan sentenced to 
death, 2S. 6d.’; ‘Sir Austen Chamberlain, taxi, 
2s. ’ ; ‘ Attempt on King’s life, late supper, 3 s. 6d. ’ ; 
‘Fred Astaire, taxi to Claridge’s and drinks, 
8s. 6d.’; ‘Northants nudists, car, 25s.’; ‘hospi- 
tality in village inn, 7s. 6d.’ 

To a stranger these items may seem like the 
synopsis of the kind of nightmare which beset 
Gilbert’s Lord Chancellor in lolanthe. They are, 
in fact, sentences taken at random from a tiny 
diary— ho bigger than a packet of book-matches 
— which holds between its scarlet morocco covers 
a skeleton account of many of the trivial events, 
and most of the important ones, during 193 d. For 
ten long, dramatic years the diary has lain un- 
dramatically at the back of my collar-drawer, 
tucked away snugly between a twenty-years’ old 
calf-love letter and a box of trout flies. In its 
pages are a journalist’s cryptic jottings (the diary 
was kept chiefly for the practical purpose of 
recording expenses) which are enough to stir the 
memory to answer the question: ‘Where are the 
headlines of yesteryear?’ 

The epoch-making and the ephemeral are 
perpetual bedfellows in a daily newspaper. What 
did happen in 1936? Constitutionally, it was a 
tremendous year, in which ‘this Royal Throne 
of Kings’ experienced the reign of no fewer than 
three of them. Other events, too, will reach the 
history books (perhaps Germany’s repudiation 
of the Locarno Treaty has slipped your naind?), 
but side by side with them in my little diary are 
the one-day wonders which persistent journalists 
unearth so that an inquisitive public can enjoy 
vicarious circuses with its breakfast bread. 

The year began with Thames floods, and a gale 
on 9 January took the diary to Hampstead Heath 
district where, unobligingly, no real damage was 
found. An item about a taxi driver receiving a 
large legacy involved taking an eight-shilHng taxi 
in search of the lucky legatee, returning to Fleet 
Street via a French restaurant off Charing Cross 
Road, and there fortified by a delightful five- 
course dinner for half-a-crown. Five days later 
the diary was investigating the suicide of a man 
in a motor car near Oxford (‘payment to man 
who found body, 5s.; ditto to his brother, 2s. 6d.’), 
and it was not until Sunday, 19 January, that apage 
of history began with the words, ‘Day off, but 
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called to office. King believed dying.’ That day 
I remained in the office and wrote a couple of 
short pieces about the more personal aspects of 
His Majesty’s hfe. 

Next day the King died, just before midnight, 
and the diary prosaically records that 3s. 6d. was 
chargeable for a late supper. I was on duty in the 
evening, and got home at six next morning. In 
the hours between there was the sombre drama of 
the repeated broadcast bulletin (*. . . the King’s life 
IS drawing peacefully towards its close’), relieved 
at times by the purely professional anxiety of 
keeping open telephone communication with 
colleagues at Dersingharfi, near the Norfolk 
home of the ‘ Squire of Sandringham*. In the days 
which followed, up to the funeral on the 28th, the 
diary recorded various tours in Central London, 
for example: ‘Waited outside Buckingham 
Palace from 8.40 to 11.55 p.m.; saw King, the 
Yorks and the Kents. Taxi 4s., phones 6d.’; and, 
on another day: ‘ Complete tour of funeral route 
for stories of all-night queue-ists, taxi 22s. 6d., 
phones, lod.’ 

History gave place to sordid triviality for a 
time after the burial at Windsor. On the very day 
after the funeral my diary and I found ourselves 
waiting for half-an-hour on the corner of Oxford 
Street and Orchard Street, having called too 
early at the house of a woman I had to interview, 
and not having been invited by the manservant 
to wait inside pending the return of his mistress. 
From a barrow on the corner I bought some 
roasted chestnuts and retreated out of the cold 
wind to eat them in the shelter of a doorway. A 
lovely young girl darted across the road and 
helped herself to one of my chestnuts with the 
words: ‘May h Thanks awfully! I’m PauHne.’ It 
was several chestnuts later before I fully realised 
that she was no mere enthusiastic amateur out for 
a lark — there was none of the ‘dearie’ and 
tarnished glamour about her as she champed 
chestnuts and chatted away hke an excited school- 
girl. Then she explained, with an eager fluency 
and frank charm which seemed to invite from me 
an attitude of avuncular approval, that she had 
had a wonderful time in the past week as there 
were so many provincial visitors in London ‘for 
the funeral’ with ample means and generous 
hearts. She had earned ^(^43 from them, and what 




1936 : A colleague gives ihotsky the * low-down' in 
Mexico, He was to be murdered there in 1940 


with that, and £200 in the Savings BanJk, £4$ 
worth of furniture already bought and in store, 
and the option of a nice little flat — ‘quite cen- 
tral’— secured, she didn’t care if she did no more 
business that week. Anyway, she had enough 
now to marry her fianc6 and have a month’s 
honeymoon in Torquay. 

It was on 6 February that the diary mentions 
the expenditure of 2s. 6d. on the man who 
received the inadequate solace of a brandy-and- 
dry-ginger from me a few minutes after his wife 
had been told by an Old Bailey judge that she 
would be hanged by the neck until she was dead. 
The husband will remember that day all his life: 
I can remember nothing about it except the diary 
entry, but Aimee McPherson, the next entry, 
may still be remembered by some. On ii Feb- 
ruary, I spoke to her by ’phone from Fleet Street. 
She was in Los Angeles, and the story was that 
one of her girl ‘angels’ had sued her for assault, 
I got through and heard a bedlam of noise — 
equalled only by the cacophony of voices when, 
later in the year, I ’phoned Trotsky, in exile in 
Oslo, because he was supposed to be planning a 
coup to overthrow Stalin and seize government 
in Russia. I cannot imagine why the news editor 
supposed Trotsky would confide his plans to a 
newspaper. At all events, about five Russians, 
including Trotsky, came to the phone: they 
argued among themselves into my unwilling ear, 
occasionally interjecting ‘pardon, ycs-pliss; par- 



AIM^E MCPHERSON, like David, in the lion's den. She 
died in 1944 


don, no-pliss’, then lapsing again into Russian. 
The same day I telephoned P. G. Wodehouse at 
Le Touquet, by way of a rest cure. 

A few weeks later~-8 March—I went to a hotel 
near Victoria Station to find Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain and ask him to comment on the international 
situation. The diary and I were back again among 
the events which affect the course of history, for 
the situation was that, less than three years after 
Germany withdrew from the League of Nations, 
Hitler had just repudiated the Locarno Treaty 
which had been negotiated by Briand, Strese- 
mann and Sir Austen. The ‘architect of Locarno’ 
was there, monocle and all, in the hotel lounge. 
There was, he told me, no comment he could 
usefully make ‘at this juncture’. (I do not 
remember whether a colleague was sent down to 
Westerham the same evening to see Mr. Churchill: 
probably not, for he was not then in fashion 
as an authority on Germany.) From the august 
presence of the commoner who became a Knight 
of the Garter on his return from Locarno, the 
diary and I finished the month on a less exalted 
note, thus: Visit to St. Neots for Quads’ first 
outing; to the Savoy to talk to Flandin’s daugh- 
ter; to Oxford to see a vicar whose father is his 
curate; to a third-floor-back in Paddington to 
hear the story of a Mrs. G. who stole to feed her 
child (|)ayment to Mrs. G., ^2) ; to Islington to 
see an ‘old lag’ with fifty-one prison convictions ‘ 
wht) had been put on probation instead of being 
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sent back to prison after his j&fty-second offence; 
and to the ‘ Swan’ at Bedford to dine with a young 
explorer back from the Amazon while he told 
me how he had failed in his search for Captain 
Fawcett and a specimen of the hairy tapir. 

Freddie Bartholomew was reaping fame and 
fortune in U.S.A., and in April his mother left 
for the States as there was some family dispute 
about the famous child. A rival journalist smug- 
gled the lady on to the train at Waterloo and kept 
her in a sort of purdah all the way to Southamp- 
ton, as he wanted to keep her story exclusive. 
Eventually I had a word with her — but only at 
the last minute, in her cabin on the Europa, with 
bugles blowing to warn visitors to get back to 
the tender. On the boat-train to the coast, how- 
ever, I made two friends: Jeff Dickson, fight 
promoter and amateur photographer, who ‘shot’ 
Freddie’s mother as she went aboard the hner, 
then sportingly thrust his roll of film into my 
pocket; and Mr. Jantzen, of bathing costume 
fame. When I twitted him about the slickness of 
getting motorists to pubhcise his costumes fiee 
by merely giving away those streamlined diving- 
girl transfers for the rear windows of cars, he said 
his fixmmade a handsome profit selling the diving- 
girls to motorists. ‘They like the sex-appeal,’ 
said Mr. Jantzen, with touching simplicity. 

Distressed areas; surrealism; the ‘Budget leak- 
age’; the extraordinary argosy of the Girl Pat; a 
‘Back to Nature’ colony of earnest intellectuals 
who hated being dubbed ‘nudists’; a numismatic 
congress; and the maiden voyage of the Queen 
Mary are items which figure in the little red diary 
during the middle part of the year. And in the 
papers on 22 May, a few hours after the diary said 
I had failed to get confirmation of a ‘war food 
story’, we read: ‘Britain is to have a potential 
Food Dictator in readiness for time of war. He is 
Sir William Beveridge, Director of the London 
School of Economics . . .’; and a few days before 
that, Mr. Eden, replying to a question by Dr. 
Dalton about Abyssinia, admitted in Parliament 
that ‘ the League has faded. ’ That very week Hade 
Selassie, having escaped to Jerusalem, expressed 
the wish to Hve ‘under the British flag’. At this 
time, in London, Italian Ambassador Dino Grandi 
was inviting reporters to the Embassy to see him 
wearing a ‘milk suit’— publicity for a new Italian 
textde process using compressed milk. 

King Edward VIII attended a mditary cere- 
mony in Hyde Park on 16 July, and when riding 
back to the Palace a pistol was hurled towards 
him on Constitution Hdl, clattering to the ground 
near his horse’s hoofs. My diary reminded me to 
charge 3s. 6 d. for late supper, and I took a series 


of taxis ad over London untd, at a a.m., I found 
the Special Constable who (according to the early 
editions of a rival paper) had saved the King’s hfe. 
It was just the usual mad search for a ‘hero’, so 
beloved by newspapers when they caimot go one 
better and find a ‘heroine’. 

The diary’s trivia of the autumn concerns many 
sordid little stories, occasionaUy relieved by such 
absurd capers as rushing off to Berkshire to get a 
story about a man and a girl who had set the 
district agog by bathing in the Thames ‘unclad’. 
(Even the most prurient of newspapers shirk the 
straightforward and respectable word ‘naked’.) 
It was not until December that the unimportant 
again made way for the epoch-making. ‘Cat 
Show, fares, 8d.’ appears for 2 December, fol- 
lowed by the words ‘King crisis: stayed late.’ The 
next morning I was called in at 6.50 by telephone, 
and for more than a week after that the diary and 
I were near Windsor, most of the time keeping 
vigil outside Fort Belvedere. Before leaving Fleet 
Street I had two eggs beaten up in milk, costing 
sixpence, as compensation against the possibility 
of remming late and lunchless: as it turned out, I 
was away for nine days and nights, never sleeping 
more than four hours at a stretch (keeping ‘watches* 
with a colleague) and hving almost exclusively on 
a diet of bacon and eggs. Day and night one of us 
was in a car— warmed up at interval— near ‘the 
Fort’. The field headquarters of most of the other 
journalists (and there were dozens of them, of 
various nationaHties, for the first few days) was 
at the ‘ Wheatsheaf ’, Virginia Water, a mile away 
from my own little bacon-and-eggs rendeswous. 
The Americans talked; the Asiatics smiled through 
clenched teeth; the Europeans shrugged their 
shoulders and waved their hands — and the British 
stoHdly drank beer and refused to be drawn into 
making constitutional speculations or giving 
partisan opinions. One of the younger reporters 
was a peer, and a youthful waitress was so over- 
come when she discovered that she had unwittingly 
been treating liim with but the lesser measure 
of respect allotted to commoners, that she was 
heard to call an order through the buttery- — ‘A 
Scotch-and-soda for a gentleman and a pint of 
beer for our lord.’ 

The Abdication already belongs to history, 
and to a chapter which none would wish to re- 
read in detail barely a decade after the event. The 
diary, being primarily a memorandum of 
expenses, shows virgin pages for those days of 
crisis. Nothing is recorded until 13 December 
when, back in London, I was on the late turn of 
duty, fiom 8.30 p.m. until 2.30 a,m. The entry 
was confined to the two words: ‘Dull evening’. 



IS IT HEREDITY OR ENVIRONMENT? 

An Ape brought up as a Child ! 


J. S. BARWELL 

Less than a hundred years ago, every educated 
European would have accepted as self-evident the 
belief that the superior civilisation of the white 
race was due to their higher mental and moral 
endowments compared with the coloured peoples. 
Two thousand years before that the Romans as 
confidently assumed that they were innately 
superior to the Britons they conquered and ruled. 

When, however, in the last century primitive 
races progressed from savagery and cannibahsm 
to modern civilisation, this view of innate 
differences became very much suspect. In 1936, 
Darwin found the cannibal Maoris of New 
Zealand ‘savage, filthily dirty and offensive*. In 
1946, a descendant of these, a Professor of 
Anthropology at Yale, was knighted for his 
service to science, and stiU earlier, a Maori 
had acted as Prime Minister of New Zealand. 
Japan in a hundred years moved from barbaric 
feudahsm to the status of a first-class power. 

As a result of such happenings, psychologists 
and sociologists now place much more emphasis 
on social heredity — the customs, beliefs, tradition, 
techniques and language that the individual un- 
consciously absorbs from the society into which 
he is bom. In fact, the pendulum has swung so far 
that some authorities now maintain that there are 
practically no hereditary differences in mental 
endowment of individuals of different races. 
Certainly the application of numerous kinds of 
mental tests has failed to prove any substantial 
tacial differences. 

One means of studying the relative importance 
of nature and nurture, of heredity and environ- 
ment, would be to take a baby chimpanzee, the 
animal nearest humankind in the chemistry of 
the body, the nervous system, and in the structure 
of the brain, and to bring it up in the same 
environment as that of the human baby. Professor 
W. N. R. Kellogg, an American psychologist, and 
his wife tried this experiment in 193 1-2. They 
procured a seven-and-a-half-month-old female 
chimpanzee, and for nine months reared it with 
their son, who was two and a half months older. 
The animal was fed with a bottle, clothed, 
bathed, fondled, and given careful human treat- 
ment in every phase of its daily existence. They 
decided it would be placed in a perambulator 
and wheeled. It was to be induced at the proper 


time to walk upright as the human child is 
assisted in this process. It was to be taught to eat 
with a spoon as soon as it was able to feed itself. 
Throughout its upbringmg its mistakes would be 
gently and persistently corrected as are the mis- 
takes of a child. It would be made a thoroughly 
humanised member of the family of the experi- 
menters, who would serve in the respective 
capacities of adopted ‘father’ and ‘mother’. At 
no time was it to be treated as a pet and not a 
human being. Psychological tests were to be 
applied to both the ape and the child during the 
process of their development. 

At the start of the experiment the ape was four 
inches shorter than the boy, and her weight ten 
pounds to the boy’s nineteen. The ape’s legs were 
shorter, but her arms were much longer. Her 
muscular and skeletonal development were 
comparable with those of a child twice her age. 
When she was twelve months old ‘she possessed 
the learning and mental capacity of a year-old 
child, the agiHty of a four-year-old, and strength 
which in some ways probably surpassed that of an 
eight-year-old.’ In spite of her superior strength, 
she was never known to employ it except when 
she was afiaid, and then only in the attempt to 
escape from the special object of fear towards die 
protection of those who cared for her. 

The ape was much more active than the child, 
but there was less variation in the expenditure 
of her energy. The child was prone to spurts 
of violent movement, followed by periods of 
relative quiet. The ape was not. Fatigue in the 
boy was indicated by his increased irritability 
before being put to bed; when the ape was tired 
she merely lay down on the floor or crept into the 
lap of her foster parents. Also, compared with the- 
cmld, she seemed to recover from her exhaustion 
with astonishing quickness. She was more 
inclined to sleep after each meal or when there 
was nothing to stimulate her. She regularly went 
to sleep when taken for a car ride until she was 
old enough to stand up and stare at the passing 
objects seen through the window; inaction tended 
to induce in her boredom and sleep. The ape was 
deficient in finer muscular co-ordinated finger 
movements. She could pick up a small object on 
the floor more easily with her lips than with her 
hands. When she could walk only on all fours, her* 
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method of carrying anything was in her mouth. 
Later she would often pick up with her lips what 
she could not grasp with her fingers, and then 
transfer it to her hand. Her development to the 
human walk is interesting. At seven and a half 
months she could get about in rather an uncer- 
tain manner on all fours ; at eight and a half months 
she increased the speed of her movements by a 
kind of trot; and at nine months she developed 
a gallop in wliich the two front hmbs were 
advanced almost simultaneously, the two rear 
ones being then brought up. The next step was 
for her to hold on to each trouser leg of her male 
guardian, and, peeping between his legs, walk 
with him as he advanced. Soon she was able to 
walk erect by herself, and by the time she was a 
year old, the erect posture predominated in her 
locomotion. By her thirteenth month she could 
run and make a bipedal jump. Her stages in the 
development of a complete human walk then 
follow closely that of a normal child, except that 
in the ape the maturation was faster. The in- 
fluence of social heredity, however, becomes 
obvious when we remember that, had she been 
reared in chimpanzee society, she would not have 
evolved the erect posmre at all. 

The play of the ape, too, was in many respects 
similar to that of a human child, and that was not 
through her boy companion setting the example, 
for, owing to her greater strength and earHer 
developed speed of locomotion, she was generally 
the leader. 

Like a child, she deHghted in dropping objects 
firom her chair to have them handed back to her, 
and she played with her feet. She deHghted in 
dragging a blanket or garment after her, moving 
usually in a wide circle and glancing back at the 
train with a playful smile. When the moisture of 
her breath condensed on the window pane, with 
her index finger she made marks on it, comparable 
with a child’s early scribbHng. 

In bed she developed a kind of peep-bo play, 
alternately pulling the sheets over her head and 
then uncovering herself to look around. She 
liked being chased by the child or firiendly adults, 
and when trapped behind some piece of furniture 
would peep out from behind the obstacle and 
peer at the pursuer. If he showed signs of pursuing, 
she would move quickly to the opposite comer 
and renew the game. ‘This back and forth, 
comer to comer procedure came eventually to 
amount to a sort of peek-a-boo in which the 
pursuer was trying to surprise the pursued by 
catching her face to face while she was trying to 
prevent such a cHmax.’ When the boy adopted 
such play, he would look from behind the piece 
of furniture with the exclamation ‘Bah’ ! Exercise 


and rompmg were almost continuous when the 
two were together, but as soon as either was 
distantly removed, the other would at once 
become quiet and relatively inactive. 

In experiments on visual acuity it was found 
that the ape disliked strong illumination of any 
kind, and was superior to the child in perceiving 
movement and small tlimgs in motion. Like the 
child, she was fond of looking at picture books, 
particularly if the objects deHneated were col- 
oured or in round or symmetrical outhne. She 
tried to pick up the objects depicted and put her 
hps to the picture of a type of biscuit of which she 
was fond. Her sense of hearing was extremely 
acute, particularly for weak or faint sounds. Her 
reaction to any startHng stimuli — a noise, for 
instance — was much quicker than that of the 
child. She showed a stronger disHke of an un- 
pleasant odour held before her nose than did the 
child. She employed olfactory stimuH for the 
identification of objects and individuals. During 
the first few months of her captivity she had 
become so much attached to the Professor that 
she showed signs of distress when he was out of 
her sight. If, however, he left her his coat or 
trousers, with the famfliar scent, she would 
contentedly play with these or drag them around 
till his return. 

It was found, too, that the child remembered 
words and commands much longer than the ape 
did, while the latter possessed a much better 
memory for movements. For example, in a 
controlled experiment to see how long they could 
remember the direction tlieir companion had 
gone in order to find him, the child was accurate 
up to a delay of five minutes, but the ape was 
right seven times out of ten for an interval of 
half an hour. This predominance of kinaesthetic 
memory, incidentally, is the reason why animals 
so readily find their way about. 

Numerous investigations have proved that the 
baby’s first fear reactions are produced by (i) lack 
of support and (3) a loud noise. Later there 
appears (3) a fear of the unusual or mysterious. 
The ape likewise expressed these fears. ‘While 
more agile than the child, she was at the same 
time more cautious and seemed to avoid objects, 
even in her cHmbing, until she had become quite 
famfliar with them. When we appear attired in a 
pair of blue trousers which the ape has never seen 
before, she avoids us meticulously, and cries as 
she does so. It then develops that she will come 
to us if we stoop over so that she can grasp us 
above the waistline, but that she will not touch 
the offending garment.’ In the same way a young 
child will often become alarmed if its nurse or 
mother appear in unfamfliar garments. 
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The ape was more ticklish than the child, and 
dehghted in being tickled by a famihar person. 
At the age of eight months, during such play she 
developed a kmd of unvocahsed laugh, which a 
few months later became fully vocahsed. She 
later produced the same type of laughter when 
swung in the air, and, still later, m the exciting 
moments of chasing play between her and the 
child. 

The ape appeared to be more dependent than 
the chdd. She was uneasy unless within sight or 
call of some friend, guardian or protector. 
Whether indoors or without, she was never far 
from someone she knew. ‘ If left in the house with 
a stranger, she seemed, at least during the first 
several months, to be caught between the horns 
of a terrible ddemma. On the one hand she would 
not permit herself to be touched or to get too 
close to the unknown individual, and on the 
other hand she apparently did not dare to be left 
without his protection. The result was that if he 
should move from room to room she would tag 
along at a respectable distance, crying or “oo-oo- 
ing” miserably as she went.’ Her strong affection 
for her ‘father’, the Professor, would make her 
attack her lesser friends if he pretended to do so, 
or if they feigned an attack on him. 

Once, at fourteen months, when her ‘father’ 
had placed her on a small chair, telling her to 
‘stay there’ while he was writing some distance 
away, she whimpered to be near him. She made 
several tentative beginnings to come down from 
the chair but each time he checked her she moved 
back. At last she got down, moved the chair near 
him and sat on it, thus both obeying his command 
and gaming her wish to be near him — surely a 
sign of intelligence! 

Though common beHef regards monkeys as 
very imitative, this ape exhibited very little 
imitative behaviour compared with the boy, who 
mimicked his father’s walk as well as that of the 
ape, her mannerisms and barks. Though she 
possessed all the physiological apparatus for so 
doing, the ape could not be persuaded to attempt 
human vocalisation of any kind. Attempts were 
made to teach her to do so, but they were a 
complete failure. This, no doubt, is partly due to 
the fact that the ape’s memory for words as 
signs was much less developed than that of the 
child, and that she possessed less power of concen- 
tration. The boy, too, showed far more curiosity 
in examining and manipulating his toys. 

What has been learned from the experiment? 
The basic emotions of the ape and the child were 
not fundamentally different, and both were 



Reactions to blocks are similar. Each examines, throws, and 
puts in mouth. Differences only appear in later months 

capable of reasoning in suitable circumstances. 
Social heredity triumphed sometimes, notably in 
the ape’s adoption of the erect posture, but at 
other times, particularly m the matter of speech 
development, it was powerless. We must 
remember, also, that had they been kept together 
for a few years instead of months, the difference 
between the mental capacities of the two would 
have increased. The ape in maturity would have 
had the mentality of a child of about four years, 
while the boy would have developed that of a 
normal adult. Though the instinctive endowments 
of both were to a great extent pHable and 
adaptable to the environment, the child’s greater 
curiosity and urge to experimentation meant 
that, by selection, he could make his own 
environment to a much greater extent than the 
ape. 

There are obvious obstacles to reversing the 
expenment — bringing up a human baby in a 
chimpanzee society — but nature has provided us 
with something analogous. Although we are 
sceptical of the Romulus and Remus legend, 
there exist a number of authentic cases of children 
having been adopted by wolves. All modem 
examples come from India, where wolf dens are 
still commonly found on the outskirts of villages. 
If a baby seized and carried to a wolves’ den 
snuggled against a she-wolf, she would allow it 
to suck, and once, by contact, it had acquired the 
right smell, it would be accepted as a cub. 
Further, unhke most carnivorous animals, the 
wolf possesses a smooth tongue which, in licking 
a child, would not rasp its skin. 
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SCIENCE DOUBLE SPREAD 

This new scries, unlike much 'Popular Science', does not repeat the false assumption that Science 
is magical or miraculous. But it shows the effects of the latest developments upon everyday life 

(1) IMPLICATIONS OF THE ATOM BOMB 

DR. E. H. S. BURHOP, physicist, d member of the British team working on the 
Atomic energy project in America 


The atomic bomb is not just a super block-buster. 
It is somethitig incomparably more destructive 
than any previously conceived weapon. One 
bomb, weighing — ^it has been authoritatively 
stated — ^between twenty and sixty pounds, 
caused 300,000 casualties in Hiroshima, 90,000 
being fatal. Six months after the explosion, 
14,000 bodies had not been found. The Report, 
recently issued by the British Commission, that 
investigated the atomic bomb damage in Japan, 
estimated that on a British city a bomb like that 
dropped on Nagasaki would probably kill about 
50,000. And it is almost certain that bigger 
and more destructive bombs will be developed. 

We can now reconstruct what happened in 
Hiroshima when the bomb exploded. The initial 
blast wave lasted a fraction of a second, and was 
followed by a great wind, a super-hurricane in 
fact, with air velocities between 500 and 1,000 
miles an hour, blowing out from the centre of the 
explosion and lastmg for about a second. These 
blast effects demolished brick and wooden 
buildings out to nearly half a mile, and damaged 
them beyond repair out to about a mile. Well- 
constructed steel frame buildings more than a 
quarter of a mile from the centre of the explosion 
remained standiug, but the blast wind swept 
through their interior, hurHng the furniture about 
and causing many casualties to people inside as 
far as a mile from the centre. 

People caught in the open air within several 
hundred yards of the bomb were charred black. 
Further away, their clothing caught fire, while 
more than a mile away severe sunburn resulted. 

Most people caught inside buildings within 
half a mile were killed by falling debris, but those 
who escaped death in this way died later. They 
died a terrible lingering death from the effects 
of gamma rays (Hke those given off by radium, 
but much more intense) which were emitted at 
the time of the bomb explosion. Many of these 
appeared uninjured at first. But the gamma 
rays, unseen, had penetrated their flesh and bone. 
Their blood lost the power of coagulating. 
It oozed through the unbroken skin and into 
the cavities of their bodies. The white cor- 
puscles that fight infection had been destroyed. 


so that minor scratches became fatally infected. 

We could continue for a long time describing 
the horrors of atomic bombardment, but in this 
article we want rather to examine how the bomb 
affects ourselves and our future. 

IS THERE NO DEFENCE? 

It can be stated quite categorically that there is no 
specific defence against an atomic bomb and none 
is Hkely. In this respect atomic bombs are in 
precisely the same position as ordinary bombs. 
If they are delivered by aeroplane a certain 
number may be shot down before reaching their 
objective, but many will get through. If they are 
sent over large distances by radio-controlled 
rockets, the accuracy of such rocket fire may not 
be great, but many will reach their targets. 

.Mtematively, they may be brought into a 
country and planted secretly by enemy agents. 
Their small size makes this a practicable method, 
but it is probably more suited to the individual 
and specific act of sabotage than to the large-scale 
decisive atomic attack. 

There is, however, one important means of 
passive defence available to a country threatened 
by an atomic war — dispersal of towns and 
industries. We have seen that the casualties 
produced by a single bomb run into several 
hundred thousands. If, however, the industrial 
effort of a nation is carried on by a large number 
of small communities, each containing not more 
than 40,000 or 50,000 people, a great part of the 
potential destructive effect of a bomb falling on 
such a town will be wasted. 

The possibility of alleviating the effects of 
atomic bombardment by means of dispersion 
imphes that, of all m^’or powers, that best placed 
to survive an atomic war is the Soviet Union, 
since it has the largest territory over which to 
disperse, and has, in fact, already carried out a 
considerable dispersion of industry owing to the 
wartime necessity of the evacuation of -a large 
part of industry of its western regions to Siberia. 
Furthermore, in rebuilding tire industry of its 
war-damaged areas, the principle of the small 
industrial town could well be applied. 

On the other hand, on account of the great 
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Under-sea explosion at Bikini on 25 July. The ‘Arkansas' was sunk. Was it carried up the spout (centre of picture), and 
plunged back? f ^ \ r 


concentration of population and industries m 
cities, and the limited area available for dispersal, 
Great Britain is the most vulnerable of all the great 
powers to an atomic attack. Probably about one 
hundred bombs accurately placed could cripple 
British mdustry, destroy her transport system, and 
kill or seriously injure about half her population. 
There seems Httle to prevent quite a number of other 
nations building up a stock-pile of atomic bombs 
of about this size. There are no very deep secrets 
remaining about its manufacture. The scale of the 
industrial effort required is large, but by no means 
out of the question. The necessary raw materials are 
scattered all over the world and are unlikely to be 
cornered by any one power or group of powers. 
In an atomic war there is a tremendous advantage 
to be gained by getting in the first blow. Never 
before have the odds been so weighted in favour 
of the offence. Never has the defence been at such 
a disadvantage. The advantage in favour of the 
aggressor may well appear so great that an other- 
wise peace-loving nation may be driven to 
attack its supposed enemy with atomic weapons 
in order to forestall its own destruction. Under 
•these conditions it is clear that we cannot allow an 
armaments race in atomic weapons to develop. 

There has been a great deal of confusion about 
the place of the atom bomb in relation to UNO. 
Many people take the view that the atom bomb 
-is an ideal police weapon for use by the United 
Nations against a disturber of the peace. But the 
atom bomb is essentially a weapon of mass 
terror for use primarily against the civilian 
population. How could UNO in the name of 
international morality use, as a means of dealing 


with an erring government, a weapon whose 
chief function will be the mass destruction of the 
people of the country that has offended? Action 
envisaged under the United Nations Charter can 
be carried out much more effectively using more 
normal weapons directed against the armed forces 
and government of the ofiending country. 

The truth is that the atom bomb is a weapon 
ideally suited for the use of the few against the 
many. It is the weapon par excellence of the coup 
d*etat. It seems possible that a few hundred men in 
control of the production plants and stock-piles 
of atom bombs could, by sheer threat of terror, 
dorninatea whole country. The production of the 
material from which it is made must be brought 
under mternational control. It is clear that the atom 
bomb is an instrument of aggression. It has no place 
in the armoury of any peace-loving nation, nor in 
thatofUNO. If the dangerous drift in international 
relations is to be halted, the nations must agree to 
oudaw the atom bomb. Existing stocks must be 
destroyed. Great difficulties stand in the way of 
bringing into force an effective international con- 
trolsystem of atomic energy. But the consequences 
of failure to agree to international control are also 
great— nothing less, in fact, than the elimination of 
civiHsed man from the world. 

The Atomic Energy Commission of UNO is at 
present discussing proposals for the international 
control of atomic energy and the oudawing of 
atomic weapons. The difference in point of view 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. stiU re- 
mains considerable, but the task of reconciling 
these points of view should not be beyond the 
powers of true world statesmanship. 
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CONTRASTS & COMPARISONS 

NUMBER NINE QUALITY IN ART, 



JAN VERMEER 
( 1632 - 1675 ) 

Lady Standing 
at the Virginals 


(B/ courtesy of the 
National Gallery) 


Jan Vermeer, the most exquisite of the genre 
painters of the Dutch School, was bom in Delft: 
in 1632. Here, Hving in comparative obscurity, he 
spent the whole of his Hfe, the uneventfubess of 
which is reflected not only in the quietness of the 
domestic interiors and street scenes which he 
elected to paint, but also in the serene and unhur- 
ried manner of his approach. Yet, contrary to 
what one would suppose, it is probable that it was 
owing to its very ‘inevitability* that his work 
was accepted without comment and remained 
unknown until the middle of the nineteenth 
century when its essential quality was recognised 
for the first time. For, unremarkable though his 
choice of subject may be, his method of handling 
is unique, as may be seen in the precision of his 
spacing, the harmony of his colour, the luminosity 


of his textures and the atmosphere of air and 
light by which his figures are surrounded — 
virtues which betoken a painter of singular per- 
fection and consummate skill. Thus, in this 
example, the effect of sunlight by which the room 
is suffused, the subtlety of the shadows, the ‘felt* 
distance between the wall (with its typical blue 
Delft skirting tiles), and the lady at the virginals, 
and that again between the folds of her white 
satin dress and the blue-seated chair in the fore- 
ground, are realised with ‘a rightness of artistic 
perception’ which confirms the observation of a 
French critic that, without that element which 
he designates as probity ^ that is to say, without 
an almost ethical appreciation of values, the art 
of the genre painters of the Dutch School would 
be meaningless. 
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BETWEEN OLD & NEW MASTERS 

A STUDY IN ABSTRACTION E. H. RAMSDEN 
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At first sight it might seem that, in his renuncia- 
tion of all figurative form, Piet Mondrian, the 
most celebrated Dutch painter of modern times, 
had abrogated, also, precisely those principles 
which have hitherto sufficed to make die art of 
Holland memorable. To proceed on this assump- 
tion, would however, betray a wholly superficial 
acquaintance with his work, which on closer 
study is seen not only to belong incontrovertibly 
to the same tradition as that of his predecessors 
(despite the fact that he spent the greater part of 
his working life in Paris), but also to carry those 
principles to their logical and ultimate conclusion. 
Since, as already stated, it is not so much the 
matter as the manner of his achievement that is 
fundamental to the art of Vermeer — ^his sense of 


space, his eye for colour and his understanding 
of the inter-relationships of form, faculties which 
must finally be recognised as purely abstract in 
their implication. When, therefore, as one of the 
leaders of the Stijl movement which was founded 
in Holland in 1917, Mondrian abandoned every 
form but the black rectangle on a white ground, 
and every colour but the three primaries — ^red, 
yellow and blue— he still retained the means 
of expressing every variation relevant to his 
purpose, namely, the creation of dynamic equi- 
Hbrium through a use of pure plastics alone, 
while at the same time preserving in its most 
austere and absolute form that integrity upon 
which the significance of the art of the Dutch 
masters depends. 
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50 YEARS AGO 



THE NEW AMERICAN PRESIDENT 

Yesterday, Mr. McKinley was elected 
President of the United States after the greatest 
poll ever taken in the history of the world. The 
fuU details of the polling have not yet come to 
hand, but sufficient is known to make it clear 
that McKinley has been elected, and that by a 
smashing majority. 

The miUionaires have triumphed with a ven- 
geance, and they have done so because they used 
die machine to manipulate the million-headed 
electorate. Money and organisation, however, 
by themselves might have failed to secure the 
overwhelming victory which has rewarded the 
efforts of the Republicans. The real secret of 
their overwhelming poll must be sought in the 
deeply ingrained Conservatism of the American 
people, their constitutional disinclination to ven- 
ture into new paths, the effective methods by 
which the inherent absurdity and material risks 
of the free silver scheme were brought home 
to the common sense of the people, and lastly, 
to the moral enthusiasm which was roused by an 
appeal to the sentiment of national unity and 
of common honesty. If Bryan’s platform had 
been as good in every plank as were the best 
of its proposals, he would stiU have been defeated, 
although not by so overwhelming a majority. 
As it was, all the excellent and liberal proposals 
which he advocated were hopelessly handicapped 
by their association with the demand which 
could be plausibly represented as a repudiation of 
fifty per cent of all debts. 

A NETWORK OF ALLIANCES 

It is curious to notice how many agreements, 
secret and otherwise, either exist or have existed 
quite recently in Europe. To begin with, there 
is the Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria 
and Italy. There is the Franco-Russian Alliance. 
There is an ItaHan-Russian treaty. Then there was 
until 1890 a secret agreement between Russia 
and Germany, by which each agreed to observe 
reciprocal neutrality in case they were attacked 
by any other Power. There is besides these the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, by virtue of which, 
as long as we continue in occupation of Cyprus, 
we are bound to defend the Sultan against any 
Russian attack upon his eastern frontier. There is 


also an old treaty between England, Austria and 
France, entered into on the eve of the Crimean 
War, guaranteeing the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

LORD ROSEBERY'S DELIVERANCE 

It is the existence of such agreements, together 
with a mass of other understandmgs, not yet 
revealed even by the indiscretions of Fried- 
richsruh, which led Lord Rosebery to speak as 
strongly as he did at Edinburgh, in opposition 
to the proposal that England should, single- 
handed, endeavour to force the Dardanelles and 
coerce the Sultan. 

MR. GLADSTONE'S POLICY 

Lord rosebery’s speech was described by 
the Daily Chronicle with a Hcentiousness of mis- 
representation happily rare in the EngHsh press, 
as an attack on Mr. Gladstone. The description 
was so monstrous, that in order to give it any 
colour, the report of the Chronicle's own repre- 
sentative at Edinburgh was mutilated so as to 
make his description accord with the editorial 
calumny. His speech was in no sense an attack 
upon Mr. Gladstone, but it was a very effective 
demolition of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 

The fact is, Mr. Gladstone’s policy on the 
Eastern Question has been useful and right in so 
far as it has helped to bring this country into 
line with Russia. The moment Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy tended to antagonise England and Russia, 
it became powerless for good, and Lord Rose- 
bery performed a public service by setting forth 
with unexampled vigour and emphasis the perils 
to which Mr. Gladstone’s policy would have 
exposed us. 



[Rosehery cannot stand Gladstone's anti-Turkish policy on 
behalf of the Americans] Kladderadatsch 
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BOOK OF TODAY 


LEWIS MUMFORD'S 

THE CONDITION 
OF MAN 

REVIEWED BY 
HUNTER DIACK 

There was a time when life had a certain sim- 
phcity which we can now only envy. People 
did things because they wanted to do them, 
because they had to do them, or because they 
were the right things to do. They had little doubt 
about what were the right things to do— if they 
had any doubts at all, moral interpreters, from 
Moses to the parish priest, were ready with the 
answer. Perhaps that simplicity was more 
apparent than real; but at any rate men and 
women of pre-Freudian days had the advantage 
of Hving in a world where the subconscious really 
was subconscious, and no one was troubled by 
the thought that his emotions and actions were 
■determined, not as he thought by his reason, but 
by a primitive subliminal force inside him. 

It is one of Mr. Lewis Mumford’s achieve- 
ments to have endowed the past with a sub- 
conscious mind — with an ego, a super-ego, a 
sense of gmlt, and all those other mental and 
•emotional attributes which make life so com- 
pHcated. 

The technique of psycho-analysis in the in- 
dividual life is to unbury the past and so dissipate 
■destructive, subliminal tensions. Mr. Mumford 
thinks that the same principle appHes to human 
•communities. ^People whose course of life has 
reached a crisis,* he writes, ‘must confront their 
•collective past as fully as a neurotic patient must 
unbury his personal life: long-forgotten traumas 
in history may have a disastrous eiEfect upon 
millions who are unaware of them.* 

There is no way of finding out whether this 
-analogy between individual and social psycho- 



LEWiS MUMFORD, bom i8g5, wrote The Culture of Cities 
in 1938. An American, he is a stern critic of the American 
Way of Life. Has Just written Programme for Survival 


analysis is a true one. Indeed, the basic assump- 
tions of psycho-analysis are themselves not 
necessarily true in any kind of absolute sense; 
the most one can say about them is that very often 
the technique based upon them works. But Mr. 
Mumford’s hypothesis demands a very high 
degree of insight, an extraordinary persistence of 
intellectual effort, a sense of responsibility for 
things remote from the person, and a great 
breadth of imaginative conception; and it 
demands the existence of these quaHties on a very 
widespread scale. But there is httle evidence 
that those conditions can be satisfied within any 
reasonable space of time. So, while The Condition 
of Man excites us by the vastness of the spiritual 
and intellectual panorama which it unfolds, it 
also somewhat depresses us by its demonstration 
of the complexity of life and of the persistence 
of those forces which prevent the full integration 
of human personalities. 

Although this volume has been described as a 
history of western civilisation, it is as different 
firom an orthodox history book as Wells’s Out- 
line of History was fiom the history books of 
his day. Wells’s Outline was the logical result of 
the acceptance of the theory of evolution, and 
The Condition of Man bears a similar relationship 
to the theories of Freud. Both Wells and Mum- 
ford are highly critical of orthodox history; 
Wells because of its emphasis on nations and on 
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events and personalities of little social significance; 
Mnmford because of its superficiality. ‘So far 
from being overwhelmed by the accumulations 
of history,’ he writes, ‘ the fact is that mankind 
has never consciously carried enough of its past 
along with it. Hence a tendency to stereotype a 
few sorry moments of the past instead of per- 
petually re-thinking it, re-valuating it, and re- 
living it in the mind. It is only by this act of 
deliberately recapturing the past that one can 
escape its unconscious influence.’ He is interested 
not in the national and international framework 
which occupied so much of Wells’s attention, 
but in the development of the human personality 
within the changing framework of western 
civilisation. 

A civilisation is to be judged not by its Boulder 
D,ams or its Gloster Meteors, but by its human 
beings, and the test of the social structure is not 
its efficiency in producing material wealth, but 
the extent to which it allows the fuU development 
of human personalities. Mr. Mnmford uses the 
phrase ‘the organic person’ to indicate the kind 
of human being who may properly be called 
civilised and upon whom indeed, in his view, 
civilisation itself ultimately depends. The ‘organic 
person’ is one who is fully integrated and well 
balanced. He not only reacts as a complete 
person to every part of his environment, but acts 
upon his environment with an inner dynamic 
force. No one part of his mind is shut off from 
the other. At every moment of his life the whole 
of his personality is in play, or at least at ready 
call. He sees life not as a compartmented affair 
but as a unified whole. Reason, perception, 
imagination and emotion work in balance and 
harmony, freely spontaneous. 

Such a full integration of the personality is 
seldom met with. Indeed, Mr. Mumford almost 
goes so far as to say it has happened only once in 
human history, in the case of his hero, Patrick 
Geddes. But this is surely staking a very large 
claim. Of all the personalities of the past one can 
explore only those who have in one way or 
another made their mark in history, and it is 
not at aU certain that the fully integrated and 
well-balanced man is the kind of man who does 
make his mark upon history. Europe today is 
only too well aware of the melancholy truth that 
the Hi-balanced personaHty is more likely than 
his opposite to impose his will and his particular 
view of things upon his fellow-men. 

Examining the causes which led to the fall of 
previous civilisations, Mr. Mumford makes it 
clear that in his view the essential cause has always 
been a neglect in one way or another of the 
human personality. Even Greek civilisation in 
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which there was ‘an organic sense of the person* 
was founded upon slavery, and this meant that 
for a large section of the community there was 
no opportunity for a free development of the 
personality. To an even greater extent Roman 
civilisation was founded on slavery, and the 
Romans themselves were enslaved by their huge 
imperial machine. Christ asserted the absolute 
importance of human personaUty; but this 
essential part of his teaching was lost when the 
Church became so highly organised that poHtical 
power was regarded as more sacred than the 
human individual. 

Out of the organisation of the Church, too, 
developed modem capitalism which, with its 
emphasis on great accumulations of material 
wedth, is an even greater enemy of the full 
development of personality. The first capitalists 
were in the great monasteries of the Middle 
Ages. The Church became more interested in 
worldly wealth than in spiritual power; and the 
capitalist personality which developed was the 
very antithesis of the early Christian who sought 
to love his neighbour as himself The other 
doctrines of meekness and humility served not 
to dethrone the mighty but to bind in chains 
a growing proletariat. 

Protestantism, he believes, came originally as 
a revolt against the dominance of money and 
power; but it is one of the ironies of history that 
those who successfully rebel very often become 
guHty of the crimes they have rebelled against. 
The Protestant saw moral good in the pursuit 
of humble, necessary tasks; drudgery was a 
valuable modification of the flesh, but it also 
brought material profits. Those who rebelled 
against Mammon ended up in the worship of 
him. Jacob Fugger II, who left a monastery to 
attend to his business enterprises, has his counter- 
part in the strictly Protestant John D. Rocke- 
feller I. Along with the development of 
capitalism came the gradual mechanisation of 
Hfe. There were revolts against the encroachments 
of the machine. Tintoretto and Michelangelo, 
Rabelais and Shakespeare, Montaigne and Rubens 
are some of the names associated with the first 
great ‘insurgence of life*. Rousseau, according to 
Mr. Mumford, is the greatest figure of the later 
revolt. 

But the progress of the machine continued, 
and with the increasing mechanisation of life 
came cultural death, or at the very least disease. 
In Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain, which 
has a sanatorium for its setting, Mr. Mumford 
finds a symbol of the twentieth century . . . 
‘disease has counterfeited life: disease has re- 
organised science, art, love for its own purposes; 



and death has now become the main goal of our 
living, lovingly circumvented, profitably ela- 
borated, but no less inexorably perverting every 
hour of life. War alone can bring awakening; can 
renew the sense of self-direction and responsibihty 
that a healthy personahty always carries with it. 
. . . Here, then, is the modem world, with its 
over-charges of empty stimuh, its perpetual 
miscarriage of technique, its materialistic reple- 
tion, its costly ritual of conspicuous waste, its 
highly organised purposelessness; here is a 
veritable clinical picture of the cultural disease 
firom which the world suffers.’ 

In the midst of all this barbarism and dissolu- 
tion, Mr. Mumford turns to one man as the 
symbol of regeneration, a man obscure in his 
lifetime, hardly better known today, a dozen 
years after his death, but one ‘who incarnated 
the organic and made an orderly constellation 
of its vitalities.’ This is Patrick Geddes, the 
Scottish biologist, who spent a lifetime spreading 
the gospel thar towns, cities, and regions should 
be planned in such a way that the external en- 
vironment should have an integrating influence 
upon the individual. Mr. Mumford goes so far 
as to say that in the personality of Geddes a new 
mutation of the human being appeared; that he 
was the type of man upon whom the future of 
civihsation depends. 

There are many people who find Mr. Mum- 
ford’s style irritating. He has a preference for a 


number of words which only Patrick Geddes 
and he use in that particular way. There is a curious 
mixture of erudition and a kind of jargon which 
is current in American academic circles. He is not 
incapable of forgetting that truth may slip 
through the two halves of an analogy. He is 
inclined to bend histor}’ a little so as to bring it 
in line with his theories. Often an assertion seems 
to fall upon a page out of thin air. But with all 
these faults, because of the weight it brings 
to a new assertion of the absolute impor- 
tance of human personality, this book seems 
to me to be one of the most significant of 
recent years. 

The question of historical truth is not of much 
concern nowadays. Any interpretation of the 
past is at best only a rough approximation to 
the truth. The test of the book is whether its 
study enriches the present or gives guidance for 
the future. We may be approaching the end of 
the mind’s tether, and if we are to look anywhere 
for guidance, it is to the past we must mm— for 
there is nowhere else: the lumre does not exist and 
the present is already past. Whether Mr. Mum- 
ford’s interpretation of the past will be of im- 
portance to the fiimre depends on the extent to 
which his ideas are incorporated in the general 
iabric of thought. That process took place with 
Wells, and, despite his limitations of style, Mr. 
Mumford, it seems to me, is also one of the 
prophets. 


/ BOOK OF YESTERDAY 

THE MAHAVAMSA' 


REVIEWED BV BRUCE BAIN 

Pali is not, as yet, on the Berlitz programme, 
and the great Pali scripmres are known, in the 
original, to a few scholars only, but unnecessary 
scruples on the validity of translations should not 
deter the Western reader from explorations 
which will bring rich rewards. It is true that 
Cary is no substitute for Dante; that Scott- 
Moncrieff’s skill cannot recreate Proust, and that 
Goethe anglicised is Goethe pruned of greatness, 
but we cannot afford to learn Pali, nor can we 
yet afford to ignore such monuments of human 
experience as tie Upanishads. Reading the trans- 
lations of scholars of integrity such as Rhys 

* Translated and edited by Dr. W. Geiger. Humphrey Milford^ 
published for the Pali Text Society, 1934. 


Davies, a new field of imagination is opened for 
us, and among these works, unknown to English 
readers but deserving a wider audience, is The 
Mahavamsa, or Great Chronicle, the sixth-century 
record of Sinhalese history. 

The Mahavamsa describes with exuberant 
devotion the golden age of Sinhalese history. 
It pictures that great ecclesiastical civilisation of 
Ceylon, or Lanka as it is known by the inhabi- 
tants, which centred around the great city of 
Anuradhapura in the first centuries of the 
Christian era. Anuradhapura is now in ruins 
among the jungle; but two thousand years ago 
it was a city of five-and-a-half mfllions among 
richly fertile fields, a centre of Buddhism, rich 
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in palaces and gem-studded shrines. In The 
Mahavamsa fable and fact are interwoven; myth 
and moral decorate the vivid narrative, which 
transcends history and yet lives fully beyond the 
fact in the spirit of the past. It is the testament of 
the foundation of a reHgion and of a society, 
and it is a triumphant statement. There is none 
of that twiht poetry that Nietzsche admired in 
Buddhism. Here, under the garish sun, past 
paddy-field and under palm-tree, in pomp and 
pageantry, pass the kings and queens, praising 
the Prince of the World and affirming life. Each 
chapter, it is true, closes conventionally with a 
ready moral, and recommends the fear of death 
and rejection of the world, but the princes of 
Lanka clasp the gilded shackles ofneahty, and 
the chronicler ffimself delights in the great 
palaces, the ivory thrones, the emeralds and the 
sapphires, the great feasts, the scents of lotus and 
jasmine. It is a record of pride, not of humility, 
full of hving characters, not the stuffed puppets 
of proselytisers. Thus, although it is not a 
Sinhalese chronicle in the way that Holinshed, 
for instance, is an EngHsh chronicle, for its 
allegiances are broadly Buddhist rather than 
specifically Sinhalese, The Mahavamsa has played 
a considerable part in the rebkth of Sinhalese 
national feeling. The stories of the Vijaya kings are 
part of the curriculum in the schools of modern 
Lanka. They link the Sinhalese with the past, 
and give him, through the long interregnum and 
foreign conquest, a sense of continuity. The 
continuity, indeed, can be traced in the scene. 
In England we may gape at Stonehenge or 
Glastonbury: we look in vain for the Druids or 
Joseph’s saved tree. In Lanka the bhikkhus in their 
yellow robes, shaven-headed, walk the streets as 
they have walked for over two thousand years, 
and stiU in Anuradhapura you may visit the great 
* bo-tree’, grown from a branch of that tree 
under which Gautama Buddha gained ‘bodhi’ 
(enlightenment) five hundred years before Christ. 
(The fascinating and miraculous story of the 
arrival of that branch, with the attendant won- 
ders, is recorded in The Mahavamsa.) Moreover, 
though this is a fact which cannot here be 
illustrated, the states of mind as well as the stage 
properties remain. 

The Mahavamsa was first translated in 1837 by 
George Tumour. Only two copies were known 
to exist, and the chronicle was greatly neglected, 
as were, indeed, Pali studies in general. Even at 
the end of the last century, when Dr. Geiger 
was preparing his edition, there were no copies 
in Sinhalese, and two texts in Burmese were 
sent from Mandalay. Dr. Geiger’s translation is 
mercifully a literal one: we are spared Lights of 
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Asia, and Wardour Street verse! ‘Compiled for 
the serene joy and emotion of the pious’, as we 
are reminded in each chapter. The Mahavamsa 
covers a period of approximately seven hundred 
years, from the time of Gautama Buddha to 
A.D. 300. Pure religious devotion is mixed with 
casuistry and the Borgia-like pedigree of a royal 
line. Secular and sacred are mdistinct, and we 
watch the gradual compromises of Buddhism, 
m pageantry and display, twined with ritual and 
myth, spreading through the Island of the 
Blessed. The story begins with Buddha’s first 
(mythical) visit to Ceylon. One evening, after 
his evening meal, he set out ‘to win Lanka for 
the faith’, and shocked the Yakkhas, the super- 
natural inhabitants, with rain, storm and 
miracles. From that time we are deafened by 
thunder, shaken by earthquakes, cudgelled by 
miracles as the faith spreads, but the excess rarely 
bores, for the whole epic is pitched in a constant 
key of exaggeration infused by poetry, and 
withal is clarified with everyday detail. When a 
king goes out hunting, he has 40,000 retainers. 
Demons are converted in batches of 170,000; the 
power of the order must be backed with fact and 
super-fact. When the ‘hght of the world’ was 
extinguished, that is, when Gautama Buddha 
died, 700,000 leading bhikkhus alone were present. 

We follow the story through the Buddhist 
Councils, and the life of Asoka, the first Buddhist 
Emperor of India. ‘A hundred glorious sons and 
one bad Bindusara; Asoka stood high above 
them all in valour, splendour, might and won- 
drous powers. He, when he had slain his ninety- 
nine brothers bom of different mothers, won the 
undivided sovereignty over all Jambodipa (i.e. 
India).’ At his consecration all creation assisted. 
Parrots firom the North brought daily 90,000 
wagon-loads of rice, which mice converted 
into grams for the meals of Asoka and his family. 
‘Perpetually did honey-bees prepare honey for 
him, and in the forges bears swung the hammers.’ 
When he was converted, he ordered the kings 
of the World to build a temple for each of the 
84,000 sections of the dharnia, or Buddhist law, 
and firom 84,000 cities came news on the same 
day that the temples were finished. We learn to 
live in the dimension of miracle, until the super- 
natural blends with the natural, and the world 
becomes one magnificent possibility. There is 
grim humour, too, as in the story of the king 
who was a practical joker. One of his palace 
watchmen was almost his double, and to amuse 
himself, the king dressed him in his robes, and 
as a watchman roared with laughter to see his 
ministers honouring the impostor. This went on 
for some time, till one day the watchman on the 



throne said: ‘Why does this guard laugh in my 
presence ? ’ and had the real king executed. The 
story of the Sinhalese dynasty is rich in fantasy 
and sexual myth; sprung from the twin incestuous 
offspring of a Hon and a royal princess, a line of 
parricides and murderers mterrupted by saints 
and devout Buddhists. One of the most deHghtful 
tales is of the Tamil king Elara, who had a passion 
for justice. ‘At the head of his bed he had a bell 
hung up, with a long rope, so that those who 
desired a judgment at night might ring it.’ A cow 
woke liim one night, ‘dragging at the bell in 
bitterness of heart’, for her calf had been killed 

NEW BOOKS 

ECONOMIC REBIRTH 
By R. G. Hawtrey. Longmans Green. 5s. 

The author, whose previous books on banking 
and money have received much praise, here gives 
an analysis of our most urgent problems of 
economic and social reconstruction. He does so 
with skiU and judgment. The sections on post- 
war priorities, on controls, on ‘a forced loan*, on 
prices and wages, on co-operation of workpeople 
and the subsidies to the cost of Hving deserve 
particular attention. One can heartily agree with 
the author’s contention diat an attempt to main- 
tain the standard of living by increasing money 
wages would reduce the wealth-value of money, 
and leave real wages where they were. Where 
Mr. Hawtrey tries to arrive at his own specific 
recommendations, agreement must be modified. 
His opinions about controls are well justified, but 
one of his principal suggestions that a great part 
of the detafled controls could be superseded by a 
Government monopoly of the wholesale trade is 
unfortunate. Nationalisation may be realisable 
where an industry or trade no longer demands 
individuality, personal initiative and incentive. 
The wholesale trade is the last of that kind, and it 
is particularly surprising that Mr. Hawtrey has 
chosen an example of the textile wholesale trade 
to support his suggestion. It would be disastrous 
to replace in trades like this, by a staff of civil 
servants, the necessary flexibility and adaptability 
to difficult positions, which require the proper 
estimates of trade trends at home and abroad and 
a flair for fashion and consumers’ demand. The 
author wishes to explain economic rebirth ‘in 
straightforward language*. But brevity and 
freedom firom ‘economic technicality* may in- 
volve the danger of over-simplification, and the 
author in his otherwise excellent book has not 
altogether escaped this risk. Hermann levy 


by a wheel of his son’s chariot. The king accord- 
ingly had his son’s head severed by the same 
wheel of his own chariot! 

Quotation does scant justice to this work, in 
which there is such a vast wealth of piety, 
pageantry, and humour. It is a tale with the 
amphtude of the dreaming imagination, the 
consummations of a cosmic desire, a poetry of 
faith that kindles the rambling drama played to a 
universal audience. Here is painted the tapestry 
of an ahen history, the exaltations of a great creed, 
the faith of a society that, like all healthy societies, 
was building. 


THE OUTLOOK OF SCIENCE 
By R. L. WorraU. Staples Press. 12s. 6d. 

It would appear that the first printmg of this work 
enjoyed a reception which has encouraged the 
publishers to produce a second edition but I 
suspect it is unlikely that it will do more than 
satiate the already satisfied. A new introduction 
has been written and the chapter on Modem 
Physics extended to cover changes since 1933, 
while the section on Space and Time has re- 
ceived a nod of approval firom Professor Einstein 
himself. 

To those fiesh to the conflict between the 
ardent supporters of Dialectic Materialism and 
its opponents, much of this book, in spite of the 
well-selected quotations from eminent authori- 
ties, win remain dialectics indeed. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that the author is so bigoted in his 
political beliefs: the point is made more than once 
that for him there is only one system of Govern- 
ment under which ‘Science will become deeply 
rooted in the masses and a secure defence of the 
peoples of the world ... * Undisceming readers 
might think that the whole of his outlook was 
equally one-sided, which would be a pity; 
warnings regarding the political control of 
scientists should not be allowed to go 
unheeded. 

Naturally the author is more at home in the 
passages dealing directly with the medical 
sciences — ^who would have a surgeon otherwise? 
— ^and the treatment throughout has, perhaps, a 
slighdy physiological bias. This is not to say that 
the chapters devoted to physics ^re not extremely 
competent. There is a remarkable broadness of 
vision and the pages are here and there enlivened 
by a dusting of acid humour. 

KENNETH G. MYER 
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A topical survey of historical and 
legendary London 

London is 
Invincible 

bj 

DOROTHY HOOD 

This fascinating work introduces the reader to 
practically the whole of London. It is packed with 
facts and stories about what all British people are 
convinced is the greatest city in the world 

With 34 illustrations 21/- 


With an introduction by 

MAJ.-GEN. E. L. SPEARS 

XB.E., C.5., M.C. 

Palestine 

THROUGH THE FOG OF 
PROPAGANDA 

by 

M. F. ABCARIUS 

0.5.E.J B.Com., L. en, D. 

The author of this authoritative and forceful book 
presents the Arab case in the bitter dispute between 
Jew and Arab in Palestine 12/6 


Reminiscences of Russian 
Literary Life 

A Writer 
Remembers 

by 

N. TELESHOV 

The subject of these delightful reminiscences is 
Russian literary life during the last two decades of 
the nineteenth centui^ and the opening years of the 
twentieth. His book includes fasemating portraits of 
the best-known literary and artistic figures of the 
day 18/- 
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Cloud and 
Weather Atlas 

HUGH DUNCAN GRANT 


A detailed study, in everyday lan- 
guage, of the story of clouds, 
explaining their formation and 
composition, the agencies that 
mould and control them and, above 
all, their significance as regards 
impending weather. Illustrated 
with over one hundred striking 
photographs. 255. net 

For publication November 6 
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^ ITALY 

ITS INTELLECTUAL AND 
MORAL ORIGINS 
Count Carlo Storza 

A recognised leader of Italian liberalism, Count 
Sforza believes strongly in the future of his 
country. Here he gives us the historical and 
political background necessary for the full 
understanding of Italy today. 

With a Map i$l~net 


A new volume in the series 

^New Excursions Into 
English Poetry’ 
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SYRIA 

By Roy Fedden. Robert Hale. 21s. 

If ever a country had its history written in its 
stones, it is Syria. Romantic and impressive ruins 
from all ages he scattered m every quarter of the 
land, monumental relics of civilisations that have 
come and gone. Sub-titlirig his book An Historical 
Appreciation, Mr. Fedden has based his theme on 
these ruined cities and castles, relating them to 
their background and ‘ attemptmg to answer the 
questions which normally arise in the minds of the 
inquisitive traveller when faced with the ruins of 
places such as Ruad, Baalbeck, the Oasis of Resafa 
and the casdes of the Crusaders. ’ It is not, there- 
fore, to be approached as an all-embracing survey 
of a country which has been regarded from ancient 
times as a repository of the curious and strange 
(though I, for one, would welcome a further 
volume dealing more specifically with this tan- 
tahsing aspect of Syria); nor is it just another 
‘travel book’ (though the author did much 
journeying before he wrote it). But taken for 
what it is, an historical appreciation, it is a 
fascinating and useful piece of writing. 

Beginning with the Phoenician coast, whose 
Tyre and Sidon must surely be two of the most 
familiar place-names in history (though many of 
us would be hard put to say much about their 
past), Mr. Fedden tackles his theme more or less 
chronologically, using the ruins of Baalbeck, 
Palmyra, Hahbeyah, Resafa, Kalat Seman, Raqqa, 
Kasr el-Heir and others as eminences from which to 
survey the various civihsations— Graeco-Roman, 
Byzantine, Umayyad, Turkish— of which they 
were once vital parts. 

For me, the most interesting chapter is that 
dealing with the immense and soHd forts raised 
by the Crusaders in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries: the description, m words and pictures, 
of Krak, ‘perhaps the best preserved and most 
whoUy admirable castle in the world’ (T. E. 
Lawrence), leaves one with a profound sense of 
awe at the budding achievements of those long- 
dead soldiers of the Cross. 

Mr. Fedden deals mainly with the past; never- 
theless from the book one can piece together a 
revealing picture of present-day Syria and its 
problems (though some of these have been 
resolved since he wrote). His remarks on the harm 
done by the separating from historical Syria of 
Palestine and Transjordan are very pertinent just 
now. 

The book’s value is enhanced by a number 
of very fine photographs. 

RAYMOND ANDERSON 


WHAT CONGRESS AND GANDHI HAVE 
DONE TO THE UNTOUCHABLES 
By Dr. Ambedkar. Thacker. Bombay. 

Rs. 12. 8. 

Many Indians are so obsessed with the minutiae of 
their domestic pohtics that it never occurs to 
them that others may not share this strange de- 
votion. This makes them bad advocates. In 
presenting a case they tend to be verbose, repeti- 
tious, too ready to drag m all kinds of subsidiary 
matter. Take, for example, this work by Dr. 
Ambedkar, the well-knovm leader of the 
Untouchables. Nearly a quarter of its 400 pages 
is taken up by sixteen appendices, and, in the body 
of the work proper, so to speak, there is much 
too much quotation from wearisome official 
documents, private correspondence, and the 
rest. 

This is a pity, as Dr. Ambedkar really has 
something to say — that the cause of the Untouch- 
ables has been side-tracked by Congress; in 
particular that it has been sabotaged by Gandhi, 
who so often poses as their heaven-sent 
champion. 

If the reader has both the patience and the 
interest to sort it all out he mil find that the 
author has a strong case. Since, however, he feels 
so deeply about the matter, it would have been 
better if he had written a real book instead of 
presenting us, as he has done here, with a mass 
of ill-arranged material and excruciating prose of 
the ‘Excuse, please’ Anglo-Indian variety. If the 
materials were properly used, some sense of 
proportion brought into play, the book cut down 
to at least half its present length, and some style 
attempted — we would have a notable addition 
to polemical literature. 

It may be objected that a political writer in a 
hurry, dealing with a pressing social problem, has 
no need to employ literary artifice; no time to 
attempt ‘fine writing’ I vigorously disagree. I 
take it that a political writer seeks to bring round 
as many people as possible withm a short period 
of time to a certain point of view, which point 
of view, when accepted, calls for a specific line of 
action. This means that the reader’s interest 
must be sustained throughout: no dull passages; 
no side-issues dealt with at any great length- 
nothing at aU, in fact, which does not reinforce 
or illustrate the main thesis. 

If Dr. Ambedkar cannot find the time to 
rewrite his book, he should see to it that some 
devoted disciple does — preferably one who has 
heard of Cobbett or Robert Blatchford. 

AUBREY NOAKES 
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*ril tell you one thing — Henry James wasn’t worth a 
forty-‘Seven'-cent Jine’ new yobker 

FRENCH PERSONALITIES AND PROBLEMS 
By D. W. Brogan. Hamish Hamilton. los. 6 ( 1 . 
It was, I believe, Arthur Koestler who coined 
the phrase ‘the French ’du’ — ^in an essay de- 
nouncing the excessive francophilia of English 
intellectuals. He was, of course, justified in con- 
demning that extravagant and uncritical worship 
of everything French, but he was too sweeping 
in his condemnation: it would extend, presum- 
ably, to men like Professor Brogan, who is un- 
doubtedly addicted to the disease, admitting 
unashamedly to being one of those ‘who, like all 
civilised men, have two countries, their own and 
France.’ But there is nothing uncritical about 
Professor Brogan’s devotion to France. It is based, 
unlike that of most British francophil es, on a deep 
knowledge and understanding of the country — 
its people, its history and institutions, its literature, 
art and culture. He is neither blind to French 
vices nor oblivious of French folHes and crimes — 
and his attachment is none the less fervent for 
that. 

Those who have read his remarkable book. 
The Development of Modem France, wiU remember 
with what vast erudition and profound insight 
he surveyed the history of the Third Republic. 
The same quaHties characterise this volume — 
a collection of essays published over the past ten 
years, and covering a wide variety of subjects 
directly or indirectly connected with. France. 
■Whether he is assessing the hterary merits of 
Dumas pkre (whom, by die way, he regards as the 
embodiment of an important and neglected aspect 
of French character and French history) or evalu- 
ating Proust’s contribution to socid history; 
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whether analysing the pernicious doctrines of 
Charles Maurras or appraising the GaulHst move- 
ment; whether examining the causes of the 1940 
disaster or discussing such abstractions as Power 
and Nationalism, Professor Brogan is equally at 
home. He carries his learning with a nonchalant 
ease, and since he is a brilliant writer, with a lucid, 
elegant style and a sharp though unobtrusive wit, 
he is never duU. 

Most of these essays were written during the 
years of occupation, and it is astonishing, in view 
of the confusions and uncertainties surrounding 
the French situation after June 1940 — ^when most 
Englishmen and not a few Frenchmen despaired 
of France — ^how firm and persistent was his 
confidence in the fundamental virtue (in the 
Latin sense) and integrity of the French people. 
‘The Petain Government,’ he writes in July 1940, 
‘will try to turn French anger and French shame 
against us. It will, at first, have some success. 
But its success is bound to be limited . . . The 
vision that may haunt some French minds of 
France as a willing partner in a Fascist Europe is 
baseless. Fascism needs some spiritual food, it 
needs the psychological support of patriotism. 
What can the Petain Government do to supply 
that need? Against it speaks the most varied 
patriotic tradition in Europe.’ 

This last point is an important one. The Revo- 
lution cut such a deep rift in French history that 
one tends unconsciously to consider that history 
as though it related to two different nations. 
Indeed, there are many Frenchmen for whom 
1789 marks the beginning of their world, and as 
many more who regard everything that has 
happened since as a grotesque aberration. But 
there is a continuity in French tradition which 
transcends even the Revolution, and St. Louis, 
St. Joan and Richelieu are as much a part of it as 
Danton, Gambetta and Clemenceau. 

If there is any criticism to be made of Professor 
Brogan’s judgments on recent French history, it 
is that he is inclined to underestimate the moral 
havoc wrought by Vichy. ‘France,’ he says, 
writing in 1943, 'will emerge purified by her 
sufferings. ’ This is only half true: the legacy of the 
occupation could hardly have been an unmixed 
blessing, and moral as well as intellectual confusion 
is one of the most distressing features of con- 
temporary France — though it need not be exag- 
gerated. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Brogan will 
supplement his earlier masterpiece with a full 
account of the death of the Third Republic and 
the birth of the Fourth. Meanwhile, these interim 
studies can be warmly and gratefully welcomed. 

TERENCE KILMARTIN 


FRANCE BETWEEN THE REPUBLICS 
By Dorothy M. Pickles. Contact Publications. los. 
The history of France during the second world 
war will be a fertile field of research for the 
historian of the future. The causes of the collapse; 
the tortuous ramifications of the Vichy adminis- 
tration, with its endless intrigues and treacherous 
rivalries; the strange and insidious power of the 
Petain mystique; the growth of the Resistance; 
the position of de GauUe; the North African 
episode — these and many other questions will be 
analysed and debated ad nauseam. 

The author of Prance between the Republics has 
not attempted to probe deeply into all this. She 
has confined herself, wisely in view of the close 
proximity of the events of which she writes, to 
giving a brief factual outfine of the political, social 
and economic hfe of France throughout the occu- 
pation and the first year of Hberation. While 
making due allowance for this dehberate limita- 
tion of scope, one may nevertheless legitimately 
criticise the bald and superficial treatment of some 
of the most important aspects of the story. Parti- 
cularly weak in this respect is the chapter on 
‘Resistant France’, which is full of such trite 
generalisations as: ‘Typically, resistance in France 
started among the workers and intellectuals’ — a 
somewhat questionable assertion, in any case. 
However, it is likely to be a long time before 
anyone is able to penetrate the fog of myth and 
cant which obscures the true story of the resist- 
ance. On most other questions the author is 
accurate, knowledgeable and objective. Her rather 
colourless academic style conceals a singular 
warmdi of sympathy and understanding for the 
French people, and her book can be recom- 
mended both to the student of French affairs and 
to the general reader. Terence kilmartin 

THE YEAR OF STALINGRAD 

By Alexander Werth. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 
Since they have rejected God, the necessity of 
behef impels Communists everywhere to accept 
with blind obedience and alacrity the very latest 
propaganda Tines’ emanating from the Holy 
City where reigns the benign Stalin, half-deity, 
half-Santa Claus. They have a weakness for 
fantasy which amazes one nurtured in the 
cynicism of the Faith. One of their favourite 
legends concerns Press Lords, the Cyclops of the 
Modern World, who are ah. in a wicked con- 
spiracy to suppress all news ‘favourable to Russia’ 
or hkely to knock ‘vested interests*. Here comes 
the pike de risistance to our lively tableau — 
another book by Alexander Werth, our best 
informed correspondent on Soviet life. 

Mr. Werth has provided us with more than a 


chronological account of Russia’s battle for 
survival during the autumn and winter of 1943- 
43. He not only recaptures the near-past and the 
headlmes of yesterday, but goes behind mere 
facts. He interprets them fairly, dispassionately, 
with S)Tnpathy and insight. He explains why the 
Red Army got rid of bungHng pohtical Com- 
missars and replaced them with real soldiers; 
Russian reactions to Hess landing in Britam; what 
the Russians thought of this country and of the 
United States. More important, perhaps, is his study 
of Russian propaganda methods during the war. 

Here we have the ideal reporter eager to tell of 
events as they presented themselves. He is espe- 
cially good at reporting conversations. Flis early 
chapters descnbing a journey from this country 
to Moscow under hazardous, wartime conditions, 
are rich in thumb-nail character sketches which 
make it quite clear that Mr. Werth can, whenever 
he feels tired of his international roamings, settle 
down and make a second reputation for Inmself 
as a novehst. 

It is obvious that Mr. Werth has a great 
admiration for the Russians, and he is more con- 
cerned in interpreting their views than they are m 
expressing their own. One thing stands out from 
all the recorded conversations. The Russians, even 
highly placed ones, are so dosed with propaganda 
that they tend to look at the world in a one-eyed 
way. Take the Second Front agitation, for exam- 
ple, about which there is a great deal m this book. 
No one in Russia appears to have had any true 
conception of what Britain was doing; they were 
deliberately kept in the dark. There is much 
harping on Munich, but litde is said about the 
early days of the war when the Soviets were allied 
to Germany, when our own war effort was 
seriously undermined by the activities of Com- 
munist ‘cells’ in British war factories. It is grimly 
ironical that many factory workers, who, gulled 
by Communist propaganda, short-changed ‘the 
first of the few’ in the early days of the war with 
their ‘go slow’ policy, began to ‘talk tough’ 
about a Second Front and trek dutifully to 
Trafalgar Square on Sunday afternoons as soon as 
the Russians inadvertently found themselves at 
war with Germany. Someone should have ex- 
plained this to the Russians. A great deal of 
trouble at the Peace Conference is doubdess due 
to the Russians beHng allowed unchallenged to 
behtde Britain’s war effort and foster the notion 
that they were winning the war all on their own. 

As a record of Russia’s great struggle, however, 
this book is invaluable. It is, too, extremely 
readable. The only serious fault with the book as 
a whole is that the print is very small, die margins 
too narrow- Aubrey noakes 
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HONORE DAUMIER 

An important collection of 240 lithographs, 
containing many political cartoons, selected 
from Charivari and Caricature, with captions 
in English, and a foreword giving a brief 
historical background. £,2 2S net 

A JADE MISCELLANY 
Una Pope-Hennessy 

For all who are interested in jade — an in- 
formative and authoritative handbook, with 
16 pages of illustrations. 7j6 net 

ART IN SWITZERLAND 
Peter Meyer 

A concise yet comprehensive survey, with 
many beautiful illustrations in colour and in 
photogravure. 6/- net 


NICHOLSON & WATSON 


MASTERS OF FRENCH ART 

PICASSO 

1939-1946 

Introduction by John Russell 

MATISSE 

1939-1946 

Introduction by Denys Sutton 

' CEZANNE 

Introduction by Benedict Nicolson 


Each of these volumes contains 16 
mounted coloured plates, size 14-^ in. 
by ri in., and a very high standard 
of colour printing has been obtained. 
Further volumes in preparation 
include Braque, Renoir, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin. 


25/— each 
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Profile of a Leader 
TREVOR EVANS 
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A lively and informative study of the pheno- 
menon we know as Ernest Bevm, a man of 
curious complexities and contradictions of 
character, who mingles greatness with pre- 
judices, arrogance with humility, and 
fnendhness with reserve. 

Mr. Evans presents a life as moving in its 
early as it is important in its later phases. 
Further, it is a study of character and of a 
man who embodies the outlook and hopes of 
the working man, of a man of tremendous 
influence who may well go down to history as 
the strangest of Britain’s Foreign Secretaries. 
Illustrated. los. 6d. net 
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WHILE FOLLOWING THE PLOUGH 
By John Stewart Collis. Cape. 9s, 6d. 

Good books about the land are scarce. Farming 
folk are usually inarticulate men, too busy and 
too close to their subject to write about it, while 
outsiders are inevitably self-conscious, either 
starry-eyed or tense. Mr. Collis, a writer who 
worked as a farm-labourer during the war, gets 
the best of both worlds, which is perhaps the key 
to his extremely readable book. 

Although the farm-labourer’s life is arduous, 
Mr. ColHs still found time to reflect and 
observe. His approach is unpretentious and 
good-humoured. Nothing momentous happens 
from day to day, but the impression which the 
diary makes is cumulative. The quiedy-told story 
reflects the rhythm of work on the land; there is 
a harmonious balance between thinking and 
doing, and the job comes first. Familiar things are 
described in a vivid way and the author has a 
quick eye for character. There is a memorable 
and amusing portrait of his employer, a man of 
relentless energy and drive who does bis share of 
every job and demands the last ounce from his 
men. He dominates the book and our trepidation 
at bis frequent appearance matches that of the men 
themselves. This portrait and the men’s reaction 
are beautifully done. 

The best test of a book of this kind is how an 
expert would regard it. My host, a farmer who 
scarcely reads a book a year, read While Following 
the Plough in two sittings and his verdict of high 
approval would make a suitable blurb for the 
reprint which will surely be called for. That, it 
seems to me, is a more worth-while recommend- 
ation than easy praise from a reviewer. 

RICHARD WILLIAMS 

THE TROLLOPES: TFIE CHRONICLE OF A 
WRITING FAMILY 

By Lucy Poate Stebbins and Richard Poate 
Stebbins. Seeker & Warburg. i8s. 

In 1827, the fortunes of the Trollope family were 
at a very low ebb. Thomas Anthony Trollope, 
the head of the family, had little idea of how best 
to spend money and less idea of how to earn it. 
For ten years they had been living beyond their 
income. Frances Trollope, his wife, decided that 
she herself would supplement the family income. 
She conceived the fantastic scheme of going to 
America to look over the commercial possibilities 
of the Western States. She thought of opening 
a bazaar in a frontier city. So she went to 
America with one of her sons and two of her 
daughters. Her husband followed a year later, but 
stayed for only a short time. In Cincinnati, 
Frances Trollope had built her bazaar, a spacious 


buildmg with a Saracenic facade, a dome sur- 
mounted by a spire, and an immense display of 
Gothic wmdows. Before it was quite frnished, she 
fell ill; the bazaar was sold at a sheriff’s auction; 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of goods brought 
from England were disposed of in small lots. In 
the general dibdde the Trollopes lost all their 
personal property. At the age of fifty, Frances 
Trollope was ill, pemiiless, among people who 
dishked her, yet with a family to support. In 
circumstances that would have brought most 
people to despair, this woman began a writing 
career. She set down her opinions about America. 
The book, The Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
appeared in 1S32. The Quartet ly published forty 
pages of excerpts from it; and Frances Trollope’s 
hterary fortune was well on the way to being 
established. From dien on she wrote novels and 
travel books with that dogged persistence for 
which her son, Anthony, later became notorious 
and then famous. She travelled frequendy in 
Europe; she established a villa in Florence, which 
became a centre of culture in one of Italy’s cul- 
tural centres; she crossed the Alps in a sled when 
she was old. Three-volume novels continued to 
come from her pen until she was seventy-six. 

In spite of Anthony Trollope’s greater fame, 
his mother is the dominating character in this 
book. It was a very extraordinary woman who 
in 1927 would think of building a showy depart- 
ment store in Cmcmnati; beside her bizarre career 
Anthony’s steady chmb up the ladders of litera- 
ture and the Post-Office make dullish reading. 

The head of the family occupied his declining 
years in compiling an interminable ecclesiastical 
encycloptedia. Thomas, who even as a grown man 
was dependent on his mother, published The 
Girlhood of Catherine de Medici, his first important 
work, at the age of forty-seven. 

There is so much character in this book that 
it is of absorbing interest throughout and it is 
difficult to say where it is most successful. I am 
inclined to think that the authors have best suc- 
ceeded where they have dealt with the relations 
between Frances Trollope and her two sons. The 
fact that Lucy Poate Stebbms and Richard Poate 
Stebbins are mother and son is no doubt in part 
responsible for this particular excellence. 

Widi such a remarkable vein of character to 
work on, the authors could hardly have been dull; 
but on this crowded stage it would have been 
easy for them to have had the characters stum- 
bling over one another. This never happens; all 
goes as smoothly as the Trollope pen; and it does 
. the scholarship of the work no discredit to say 
that in the end the whole thing reads like a good, 
even-paced novel. hunter diack 
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VISCOUNT 

HALIFAX 

writes : 

No good cause has stronger 
claim to support than The Royal 
Cancer Hospital, for it is the 
leader in one of the sternest 
fights that medical science and 
research are making on behalf 
of humanity; and the enemy that 
it fights — cancer — Is cruel and 
merciless in its attacks. 

I commend most warmly 
the Appeal that the Hospital is 
making. 

p/ease send a Gift to the Treasurer 
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(Eatieer 

“Hospital 

(FREE) 
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Forecast of Armageddon 

The atomic bomb has set a problem to mankind 
which must be solved if any tolerable existence 
1$ to be possible for the human race. The problem 
IS that of abohshmg large-scale war, not at some 
distant future date, but quickly, before there has 
been time for another vast conflict to break out. 

If the next great war were to occur within the 
next two or three years, it would probably lead 
to a quick victory for the Umted States and its 
allies, since no other Power would have atomic 
bombs. But if there is no war in the near future, 
there will have been time for Russia to manu- 
facture atomic bombs — and not only Russia, but 
many other nations, great and small. It must be 
assumed that bombs wiU soon become much 
■cheaper and much more destructive than those 
dropped on the Japanese. In addition to bombs, 
there is the possibility of spraying large regions 
with radioactive substances which will exter- 
minate all life in their neighbourhood. Given a 
httle carelessness, hfc on this planet may be 
made impossible. 

It is to be expected that, if war comes, it will 
begin with a surprise attack in the style of Pearl 
Harbour. The aggressor will hope for a knock- 
•out blow so severe as to make retaUation im- 
possible. If Great Britain were the target, it is 
probable that this hope would be realised, for 
Great Britain is peculiarly vulnerable to atomic 
attack, owing to the smahness of its area and the 
density of its population. It is to be expected that 
during the first day or two, London, Glasgow, 
and all the major centres of population vnll be 
wiped out; industrial production wiU be para- 
lysed, and about half the inhabitants will perish. 
To carry on the war after such a blow would be 
totally impossible. 

The situation will be slightly less catastrophic, 
though stiU appalling, if the attack is directed 
against the United States. In the first twenty- 
four hours, New York, Washington, Chicago, 
and all the main centres of population will cease 
to exist; President and Congress will have under- 
gone a diabolic alchemy, and a considerable 
percentage of the inhabitants of the United States, 
including most of those who are important in 
industry, will perish. The bombs will be borne 
by rockets, and it wiU be a matter of guess-work 
.to infer what government is responsible. Some 


of the survivors wiU clamour for peace at any 
price, w^hile others wiU proclaim that they would 
rather die than submit to so foul a blow. If the 
nation’s store of atomic bombs has been success- 
fuUy safeguarded, probably the resisters wiU 
prevail; there will be fierce revenge, many 
nations wiU be drawn in, and destruction wUl 
continue until disorgamsation makes the further 
manufacture of atomic bombs impossible. If one 
side succeeds first in this aim, it may consider that 
it has won a victory, but it wUl be a ‘victory’ far 
more disastrous to the ‘victor’ than any defeat 
known to history. 

Let us consider for a moment what wUl be 
involved in the meantime in safeguarding atomic 
bombs and rockets. It wUl be necessary to keep 
their location secret, which will mean virtually a 
prison camp for those who work in connection 
with them. It wUl involve a constant suspicion of 
treachery, leading to a prohibition of foreign 
travel for aU but the most highly-trusted public 
servants, as already iti Russia. It will involve a 
complete cessation of freedom for aU scientific 
workers whose activities have any bearing on the 
warlike utUisation of atomic energy. It will re- 
quire apparatus and crews always ready, day and 
night, to retahate upon whomever is considered 
the most probable enemy, as soon as there is any 
report of an atomic bomb being dropped. These 
crews must be told that in a crisis they are not to 
wait for orders, since the statesmen and higher 
command will probably be wiped out. In the 
atmosphere of mutual suspicion thus generated, 
diplomats will meet to discuss such important 
questions as who is to have the oU of Persia or the 
tin of Malaya; as they talk, they wUl be wonder- 
ing which side will get in first with its Pearl 
Harbour. Sooner or later, nerves will give way, 
and the explosion wUl occur. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL in Polemic 

The Real Imperialists 

... Few words in the English language have been 
so frequently misused as the world ‘imperialism’ . 

Strictly, ‘imperialism’ merely means ‘the rule 
of an emperor’. In reality, it is used to describe 
any action taken by a foreign State which is not 
advantageous to one’s own State. In the sense that 
every country puts its own interests first, every 
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country is imperialistic, and we should be crying 
for the moon if we expected anything else. 

The word ‘imperiaUsm’, as it is commonly 
used in 1946, has become almost meaningless, but 
for all practical purposes it can be defined as 
‘national expansion by territorial, economic or 
political means’. If that definition be accepted, 
we would suggest that no countries are more 
imperialistic today than the two big powers 
which condemn the word ‘imperialism*. No- 
where is ‘imperialism’ more strenuously attacked 
than in the United States and the Soviet Union, 
and yet no two countries are more dehberately 
and consciously engaged in a process of expansion. 

The technique of expansion differs. In both 
cases it is partly territorial, but in the case of the 
United States the emphasis is economic, and in 
the case of die So\iet Union, poHtical. 

The clash of the two imperialisms is clearly 
demonstrated in China. Officially China is recog- 
nised as one of the Big Five, yet Russia is treating 
China hke a third-rate Balkan State and the U.S. 
is treating Cliina like a third-rate Latin American 
State. Soviet troops are firmly entrenched in 
Port Arthur, Dairen and along the railways of 
Manchuria, by agreement with the Chinese 
Government. Marines, also by agreement with 
the Chinese Government, are wandering about 
China with the ostensible purpose of disarming 
the Japanese Army which surrendered uncon- 
ditionally more than a year ago. 

Korea is also occupied jointly by Soviet and 
troops — at least, joindy in the sense that they are 
bodi there, but not in the sense that there is any 
co-operation. Any rational human being would 
treat the world as an economic unit, but the Big 
Powers, in Korea as in Germany, are incapable 
of treating even one country as an economic 
unit. Korea is arbitrarily divided into two 
occupation zones along the thirty-eighth parallel, 
the Russians occupying the industrial North and 
the Americans the agricultural South. 

To all intents and purposes Russia has annexed 
the whole of Sakhalin and the Kuriles. Similarly, 
the United States has annexed the Ryukyus, Izus, 
Bonins, Carolines, Marshalls and Marianas, not 
to mention Japan (despite the pretence of an 
Allied Commission). In addition, the United 
States Navy Department, with the support of 
President Truman, is demanding ‘full title’ to 
certain other Pacific Islands, including Guadal- 
canal and Manus (Australian mandates), Noumea 
(French colony), and Esperito Santo (Anglo- 
French condominium). It looks as if the United 
States will add substantially to its own Pacific 
colonies of Hawaii, Guam and the Samoan Islands. 
The recent attainment of ‘independence’ by the 


Philippines is, we believe, quite illusory. The 
Pacific Ocean may become an American lake. 

United States interest is by no means confined 
to the Pacific. In the Caribbean and the Atlantic, 
the United States Navy is seeking fresh bases in 
addition to those already established in her 
colonies of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and 
the Canal Zone and those in nommally indepen- 
dent countries Hke Cuba. The Navy Department 
is being urged to demand ‘full title’ to the 
Caribbean and Atlantic bases loaned to the 
United States during the war as well as to other 
bases in Greenland, Iceland and North Africa. 
The way the U.S. Navy is gallivanting around 
the Mediterranean is (we are told) ‘nobody’s 
damn business’, 

American economic imperiaHsm was formerly 
directed towards Latin and South America where 
‘dollar diplomacy’ is a familiar menace. Ameri- 
can business interests, with the support of United 
States marines, could Hterally make or break 
governments in parts of the American Continent. 
The Monroe Doctrine was used as an excuse for, 
rather than a restriction of, imperialism. There 
are indications that American economic im- 
perialism will in future extend beyond the borders 
of the American Continent . . . 

But Russian imperialism is basically political 
and follows a familiar pattern. It is most intense 
in her neighbouring countries. But it is not con- 
fined to these countries, and can be seen, for 
instance, in Greece, Italy and France. 

The technique is for a small but highly or- 
ganised Communist Party in each country to 
urge the unity of all Left-Wing, anti-Fascist 
elements. The formation of a united pohtical 
front is followed by a CoaHtion Government in 
which the Communists have a number of im- 
portant Cabinet posts. The holders of these posts 
then use their official position to eHminate their 
pohtical opponents. Eventually, completely 
Communist Governments will be formed, with 
strong ties with Moscow. 

The process has reached various stages in dif- 
ferent countries. It is virtually complete in Yugo- 
slavia, well advanced in Poland, and making good 
progress in Persia. 

We do not deny that the Russians may be 
genuinely convinced that all this is for the good 
of mankind. That is not the point. Sincerity is no 
excuse for folly. But we do say that this form of 
imperiaHsm, Hke American economic imperialism 
(of which the average American is probably 
unaware), seriously increases the dangers of a 
third world war from wliich mankind may never 
recover. National News-Letter 
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Closely guarded by the makers of all 
good Vermouth is the exact method 
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The result is public knowledge, yet 
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LE CANARD ENCHAINE 


Communist Methods in China 

Crow village is in Commimist-held territory 
in China. It is a few miles south-west of Kalgan,in 
the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei Border Region, in 
north-east China. The Communists took it over 
last August, just after the Japanese surrender. I re- 
cently spent a few days there and had an un- 
hampered, leisurely chance to see what is going 
on. None of the inquiries I made in Crow Village 
was supervised by Communists. The freedom 
with which I was permitted to poke around has 
made me think that the Russians, who are older 
at their game than the Chinese Communists, have 
a little to learn from their younger comrades 
about that bourgeois, but not altogether useless, 
pastime known to us as pubHc relations. . . 

Along with eleven other villages, Crow Village 
was placed by the Communists in the Eighth 
District of the Kalgan hsien, or municipal area. 
The first visitation of Communists to Crow Vil- 
lage came in the form of the District cadre— a 
dozen men trained as organisers in older Com- 
munist regions. They were dressed either in blue 
cotton uniforms or in the characteristic clothes of 
Old Hundred Names, as the Chinese call their 
poor people. The cadre at once set up a farmers’ 
union and a labour union, drawing mostly on 
younger farmers and ‘small buy-sell men’, or 
itinerant venders, for membership. In a number of 
meetings of these unions, the cadre planned its 
first major operation, the campaign known as 
Clearing the Accounts. One afternoon a few days 
later, everyone in the village was told to assemble 
in the courtyard of the largest temple. The land- 
lords had a fair idea of what was coming, but they 
all showed up. A cadre member presided over the 
meeting. He announced that the purpose of the 


assembly was to reckon all the wrongs committed 
in recent years by the landlords and to assess levies 
in payment for those misdeeds. This announce- 
ment went over extremely well, of course, with 
Old Hundred Names, who began to sing out 
accusations. A former farm coohe and vegetable 
hawker named Chang, who was particularly 
vocal throughout the session, was the first to 
speak. He shouted that when the Japanese had laid 
a labour assessment on the village (they had re- 
quired as much as twenty days a month of every 
able-bodied man, for the construction of public 
works), the landlords had not gone but had sent 
'their tenants instead. All through the meeting, 
Chang, though he had never been a tenant farmer 
himself, thought of other grievances. 

The men against whom the villagers had 
grudges were Crow Village’s nine big landlords 
and former Japanese puppets, mostly from the 
rich Hsi and Yang clans. A fair degree of mob 
excitement showed itself after a while, but the 
cadre kept the meeting in hand. The complaints 
boiled down to three: the labour-dodging that 
Chang had mentioned; the landlords’ habit of 
passing on the heavy taxes and the electric-power 
costs on the radios they owned to the village as 
a whole; and the construction, at the community’s 
expense, of a kind of fortified bedroom in the 
crenellated tower, to which the nine landlords 
retired on nights when bandits were around, 
while the farmers stayed up to patrol the town. 
By popular demand, the landlords were fined, 
altogether, fourteen million Japanese puppet 
dollars— then worth about $3,500— for these 
malpractices. This may not sound like much by 
American standards, but for the nine landlords 
of Crow Village it was bad news. The chairman 
of the meeting asked when the sum should be 
paid, and the crowd shouted, ‘In five days! . . . 
Three days! . . . Tomorrow!’ 

The chairman then named a committee for 
further consideration of the account-clearing and 
proposed that the assemblage elect, from among 
Old Hundred Names, a new village head. The 
community had had the same headman— one of 
the nme landlords— for twenty years, and for the 
past eight he had been extremely friendly with the 
Japanese. Chang, mainly because he had made 
himself so audible in the account-clearing session, 
was elected, by voice vote. I suspect that the 
cadre — and the village — has since come to regret 
this choice, for Chang, despite his shouting that 
day, is no leader. He is a symbol, perhaps, of 
turnover, but he has no conspicuous abilities. 

The account-clearing committee met the next 
day, reduced the assessment to three miUioh 
Japanese puppet dollars, and gave the landlords 
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two weeks to pay. All of them paid up on time, 
and the money was doled out to the villagers. 

Next came the most important item on the 
Communists’ whole programme— the reduction 
of rents. For many years, both before the war and 
under die Japanese, the average rent for land was 
fifty per cent of the crop it produced. The Com- 
munists reduced the rents a flat twenty-five per 
cent of the amount previously charged, and, de- 
pending on how oppressive they considered that 
a particular landlord had been, they also made the 
reduction retroactive for anywhere between one 
and six years — mostly two. This meant that the 
landlords had to hurry around and buy millet or 
sorghum or corn equal to a quarter of the rent 
they had received for a year or more and give 
it to their tenants. 

Farmers’ taxes in China are also paid in kind, 
usually shortly after the harvest. The Com- 
munists had about a month before harvest time 
in which to make their assessments. Under the 
Japanese, the tax rate had been sixty kilograms 
of millet per mow (about a quarter of an acre) 
and it did not matter whether the land was 
irrigable or dry or how much or how httle 
land the fanner owner. The Communists intro- 
duced what they called the Reasonable-Burden 
Tax. ... In general, the most a small farmer 
(thirty mow or less) had to pay was about seven 
per cent of his crop, white a big landlord had 
to pay up to fifty per cent of his. 

The agricultural programme the Communists 
have undertaken in Crow Village is not particu- 
larly radical, but it seemed quite impressive to me, 
as I had spent a lot of time in a comparable village 
in Central Government territory, where the 
Kuomintang was doing nothing to improve 
farming methods or to educate the farmers, who 
stdl controlled pests by literally kowtowing to 
their ancestors, timed their ploughing and plant- 
ing by a superstition-filled almanac called The 
Yellow Calendar, and put more faith in Chinese 
geomancy than in fertilisers. In the Kuomintang 
village, the only contact the farmers had with 
their government was the payment, every few 
days, of levies — straw, wood, corn, money, 
materials for fortifications, labour. The agricid- 
tural programme for Crow Village, though 
limited, is at least a programme. Four things are 
being done. First of all, the exchange of labour 
and tools, which Chinese farmers have long been 
obliged by circumstances to practise haphazardly 
anyway, is being organised in a fairly scientific 
way. A family with four energetic men but no 
animals, and another with an aged family head, 
two women, and a donkey exchange their sur- 
pluses at a rate the cadre has set: one day’s donkey 


power equals one-and-a-half day’s manpower. 
The use of implements, such as w'ater wheels, can 
be swapped for specialised labour, such as help 
m sowmg seed. Second, the farmers are being 
persuaded to improve their irrigation facilities. 
Third, the cadre has been educating the farmers 
in methods of cultivation. One farmer told me 
he had just learned that although mdlet and 
potatoes are harder to raise than com, these crops 
are much more profitable. The cadre has told the 
villagers that the control of locusts, rice worms, 
and grubs is something they should not leave to 
their ancestors’ spirits. A solution of lime and 
nicotinic acid, which the peasants call ‘white 
water’, has been distributed, and the cadre hopes 
soon to get some arsenic trioxide. Since there is 
not enough white water to go round, big teams 
of children have been organised to go out into 
the fields and pick pests off the plants and dig 
them up out of the ground. Fourth, there have 
been some efforts to induce the farmers to select 
their seed with more care and to use new and 
improved varieties. Small amounts of two kinds 
of seed for a drought-resistant millet developed 
at the Yenching University agricultural laboratory 
in Peiping have been handed out. . . . 

The Communists’ three principal economic 
devices for achieving a redistribution — Clearing 
the Accounts, rent reduction, and the sliding- 
scale tax— accomplish the job without violence 
and without anyone’s seeing quite how it works. 
Like Mr. Hsi, the other landlords have had to 
get rid of land in order to clear their accoimts. 
They now receive much less rent than they used 
to, and when tax time comes round this year, 
they will have to lease some more land to pay up. 
On the other hand, almost every small farmer I 
talked with had picked up between two and ten 
mow of land this year. And so, although it may 
be more comforting to speak of the Chinese 
Communists as simply agrarian reformers, I think 
it is a mistake. They are Communists, all right. 
Like all Chinese, they work slowly, patiently, and 
with a relative abhorrence (though not necessarily 
a fear) of bloodshed. The fact that they have 
very little, if any, mechanical connection with 
Moscow does not make them any the less Com- 
munists ideologically. If they had decided to be 
anything else, I am sure they would have changed 
their name. 

Like the Russians, the Chinese Communists do 
most of their governing through committees. 
There are in tins area three elective levels— the 
village committee, the Hsien Congress, and the 
Border Region Congress— as well as a number of 
appointed committees, such as the District cadre, 
the Border Region Cabinet, and the central 
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committee of the Party, The appointive groups do 
the really important work. Under theKuomintang, 
villages are still administratively organised in the 
old, paternalistic way: the village head dictates 
to heads of hundred-family units, who pass on 
orders to heads of ten-family units, who in turn 
direct the heads of the families in their group. 
This system, itself somewhat family-like, has many 
advantages for China, hut it has a great weakness 
in that it lends itself admirably to corruption. 
The Chinese Communists have been able to 
eliminate almost all corruption in their areas, and 
that has been a tremendous accomplishment. The 
committee system has helped. In Crow Village, 
the seven members of the village committee are 
so busy watching one another that they have 
neither the time nor the opportunity for any dirty 
work. A special precaution has been taken on 
money matters: the committee has both a 
‘ treasurer ' and an ‘ accountant ’ ; they are, actually, 
mutual auditors. 

In spite of the committee system, the villagers 
are learning at least a little something about the 
processes of representative government. They have 
already had one election, which was to choose 
delegates to the Hsien Congress, At a mass meet- 
ing, which was guided by the cadre, they chose a 
nominating committee. This selected the candi- 
dates. AU men and women over eighteen were 
qualified to vote— not just family heads, who 
had traditionally managed things. The vote was 
by written ballot, and illiterates were allowed to 
choose the people who would write for them. 
Crow Village elected two delegates named Yang 
and Chow. JOHN hersey 

in the New Yorker 

New Trends in the Lebanon 

Any visitor to the Lebanon is left wondering to 
whaft extent that small, prosperous, commercialised 
strip of coast, with its largely Christian population, 
will find a comfortable niche in the Moslem Arab 
League to which it belongs. For the Lebanese, 
just like their forerunners, the Phoenicians, are 
forced by sheer geography to look westwards. 
They cannot see over the high mountains that 
separate them from Damascus and the desert. 
The journey thither, though so short as the crow 
flies, takes them eleven hours by rack and pinion 
railway. Does their future lie in the link to the 
East with Islam or in links to the West with 
Europe? . . . 

The French religiously avoid overt interference 
in the affairs of the Lebanon. They have steadily* 
withdrawn their old colonial officials with their 
record of intrigue and anti-British manoeuvres. 


Instead, they are sending out new, young men 
with charm and social graces, adept at the arts 
and at what passes as French culture, from 
flirtation to Proust. They are concentrating on 
the more pleasant sides of Beirut’s social life and 
patiently awaiting the dividends. 

But this is not the only iron the French keep 
in the Lebanese fire. Once they had overcome the 
shock of the Lebanon’s ‘desertion’— for that is 
how they saw it— they have shown a great deal 
more aptitude for the situation than is generally 
granted them. Perhaps the best example of this 
was the generous and calculating policy adopted 
by the French when they devalued the franc. 
The Lebanese currency (the Syrian pound) is 
linked to the franc. The French, therefore, might 
easily have turned round and said to the Lebanon: 
‘You thought you were independent. Well, here 
goes your currency down the sink with ours.’ 
Instead, they agreed to increase the cover for each 
Syrian pound from twenty to fifty francs and so 
maintain the value and stability of the Lebanese 
currency at the expense of the French taxpayer. 
They even maintained the free convertibility of 
the Lebanese currency, providing dollars and 
sterling from their own limited supply. The 
Lebanon could get all it wanted— and it can still 
get almost all. But now the Lebanese are worried 
lest this policy comes to a sudden end. 

One gams, therefore, the impression that the 
presence of the French m the Lebanon is still 
marked, although the troops have almost all left. 
The French spirit, language and schools still 
permeate the country — in striking contrast to 
Syria, where they have vanished almost without 
trace. . . . 

Thus, both culturally and economically, the 
French are by no means on their last legs in the 
Levant — and their policy seems far more supple 
and less elephantine than it was in. the unhappy 
years of their Mandate. But a change may come 
soon. The Lebanon seems to be gradually dividing 
itself into two camps. One looks inland to Syria 
and the Arab states. The other emphasises the 
special Christian culture and independence of the 
Lebanon. While maintaming friendly collabora- 
tion with the Arab League, it stresses the objection 
to being absorbed into any Arab federation. 
Considerable significance is attached in the 
Lebanon to the fact that the leader of this second 
movement. Dr. Emile Edde, the .ex-President, 
together with some prominent newspaper owners 
supporting him, is at present in France. At the 
same time a powerful, mainly Christian, youth 
movement known as the Falange and led by an 
able young pharmacist, Emile Gemayel, has 
developed into a miHtant organisation prepared 
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to fight to maintain Lebanese independence 
against pan-Arabism and also against the growth 
of the Communists. . . . 

Almost as powerful as the Falange, and if any- 
thing more mihtant, is a parallel Moslem Youth 
Movement known as the Nadshar, led by an 
eloquent lawyer, Dr. Aius Srighar. The Nadshar 
beheves fanatically in the union with Syria, 
though strongly opposed to the Greater Syria 
plans attributed to h^g Abdullah of Transjordan. 
Its members are Arabs before all else, and they 
accuse the Falange of parochial narrow-minded- 
ness. They have 15,000 members trained along 
military lines though with few arms. But they 
mean to press their cause vigorously. Yet among 
the most powerful Lebanese, even among those 
who participated in the creation of the Arab 
League, there is at present a strong disinchnation 
against going too far in the Arab link-up— and 
these powerful financial and business circles may 
turn the tide against the Moslem bloc. But a 
country like the Lebanon cannot be independent 
without some powerful protection. If not the 
Arab states— then what? This is evidently what 
the French, and also perhaps the Russians, are 
waiting for. 

Russian influence in the Lebanon appears to 
be more feared than real. There is a link between 
the Orthodox Church in Russia and the Ortho- 
dox Christian Community of Beirut; the local 
patriarch knows Moscow and speaks Russian. 
There is also a compact and active Communist 
Party which successfully works on the fruitful 
ground of social discontent. To counter this, Anti- 
Communist unions have been formed under the 
aegis of Henri Pharaon, a former Foreign Secre- 
tary, banker and the strong man of the Lebanon. 
With these the working-class movement has 
been divided into what are in effect communist 
and company unions, and so one more cross- 
current has been added to the many. 

Economist 

Palestine: The Legacy of War 

The shameful wastage of wild life in Palestine 
of its birds, beasts, and trees in particular, is one 
of the outcomes of the Second World War which 
win cause lasting concern long after the disputes 
of races and reHgions have died out or been lived 
down. It is something the average Englishman 
has not yet found time to consider. . . . 

One by one the country’s most interesting 
mammals have followed the Hon of David and 
the elephant, whose remains have lately been 
ploughed up from the soil of Haifa Bay, into 
extermination. Forty years ago this was a land 


Hterally teeming with some of the most interesting 
creatures of all kinds. Even before the recent war, 
one could travel from Jerusalem through the 
Judean wilderness to the Dead Sea and Jericho 
and watch the Nubian ibex and the red gazelle 
outlmed on the hill-tops. All that one can expect 
to see today is the outlme of a Bedouin’s goat or 
sheep upon the hills. Owing to the excessive 
wartime shootmg, there are now probably not 
more than a score of ibex in the whole of the 
Dead Sea area, and maybe not even that number 
in aU Palestine. ' The Quarterly Review 

The Cattafo 

Canadian cattlemen wanted a new breed that 
could withstand bHzzards and sub-zero winters. 
The Domimon Experimental Farm at Wain- 
wright, Alberta, tried crossbreedmg buffalo and 
cattle. First they bred a buffalo bull with a 
domestic cow. The calf’s large head and shoulders 
killed three out of four cows at birth. Then they 
crossed domestic bulls with buffalo cows. Normal 
births ensued, but the first hybrids were sterile. 
The experimenters persisted, trying crosses of 
buffalo with different cattle breeds— Aberdeen 
Angus, Shorthorn, Hereford. 

It took twenty-five years to produce a strain 
that was not sterile and had lost the buffalo hump. 
But this spring seventy-five sturdy cattalo calves 
browsed in a special enclosure at the Farm. In 
weather which would freeze cattle to death, the 
cattalo survives. Bred strictly for beef, not milk, it 
weighs up to one and a half times as much as. 
the average steer. Last year cattalo meat was sold 
on the pubHc markets and nobody knew the 
difference. Soon the first cattalo will begin 
populating the prairie corrals. Time^ 
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Planning for the Post-Atomic World 

Two HUNDRED men, women and children 
sweated away last week to convert an isolated 
Colorado canyon into an atomic foxhole. They 
hurried to finish roads, houses, power plant, 
workshop and administration buildmg before 
atom bombs rained down to wipe out civilisation. 
Dr. Doreal had said it would be ‘soon, probably 
sooner’. When the radioactive dust had settled 
at last, they— the Brotherhood of the White 
Temple— would emerge from their hide-out, help 
set civilisation going again. 

Dr. Doreal is a chubby, bald httle man with 
glittery eyes who turned up seventeen years ago 
in Denver, Colorado, and incorporated a new 
church: the Brotherhood of the White Temple. 
He said he was part Choctaw, born on an Okla- 
homa reservation and that, after serving in the 
Signal Corps during World War I, he had gone 
to Tibet and been received into the inner circle 
of the Royal Order of Shamballa Priests. 

To goggle-eyed followers he told still more: 
about the subterranean Great White Lodge, 
seventy-five miles beneath the Forbidden City 
of Lhasa, and reached by a ‘gravity-neutralising’ 
elevator, where a twelve-man Supreme Council 
met in a white-metal hall to plan world strategy. 
‘Archbishop’ Doreal assured brotherhood mem- 
bers that he kept in constant touch with the 
council by sending his soul back to Tibet by 
‘astral projection’. 

Under die leadership of Dr. Doreal and his 
astral remote control, Denver’s Brotherhood of 
the White Temple prospered. By 1942 it had 
acquired an imposing downtown mansion. Here, 
pink-cheeked Prophet Doreal, garbed in a gold- 
trimmed robe of purple silk, addressed his 
followers from a throne that had once belonged 
to Mexico’s Emperor Maximilian. 

Men and. women came to hear Doreal talk of 
‘one-ment with the universal mind’ or ‘fuU 
illumination’, and to be bound together by the 
‘ thaumaturgic power that was exercised by 
Christ and his disciples.’ Members of any faith 
were welcome; were not required to abandon 
their previous beliefs or their minor vices. Leader 
Dored supplied them with his own interpre- 
tations of the Gospels. 

But as to the religions wdth which the brother- 
hood would lead the post-atomic world, ‘Arch- 
bishop’ Doreal took care last week to be as misty 
as the distant Himalayas. Said he: ‘Our founda- 
tion is Christian, but our interpretation differs 
from that of the orthodqx groups, . . . We’re 
reasonable people, not fanatics.’ His most explicit 
expression of mth: ‘I am a Republican.’ 
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‘ Couldn‘t t you make a Httle less noise ^ My husband is trying 
to sleep* NEW YOHKER 


’Ware Poles 

The failure of the Vale of Leven Gas Company 
to get ahead with the street lighting scheme was 
discussed. Treasurer Rose has been and is most 
energetic to see that Inveraray is not left in the 
dark 'this coming winter, particularly with so 
many Polish soldiers stationed in the place. 

Oban Times 

Life Begins at 140 

Chubby girls are preferred as hostesses at 
veterans’ hospitals because, as has been determined 
scientifically, their friendly personalities and even- 
tempered dispositions do the most good to HI 
G.I.s. It should be added that they do not do 
any actual harm to anybody. 

Slender girls can be svelte. They can be sinuous. 
They can be slinky. A number who tantalises the 
scales at 100 to no pounds is all right to look at 
in fashion shows or pass the time of day with. 
But they can never be as cute, as curveful or as 
cuddly as chubby girls. There at around 140 to 
150 on the scales will be found the sort of feminine 
companion to sit down and drink beer with, and 
discuss the weightier affairs of life. 

Gentlemen sometimes fall for the slender type, 
it is true. But can anyone deny that it is the 
chubby beauty they really plump for J 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Life Sentence 

‘Quite a number of young officers who have 
been demobilised want to wear bowler hats to 
show that they were young officers. It may be 
that the bowler hat is getting to the top of the 
tree,’ said Mr. R. WeatheraU, a master of Eton 
College. Evening Standard 
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^Atid HOW} just before the next depression, I want you to 
take all my money out of stocks and buy bonds* 

NEW YOHKEH 


Anatomy of tho Hangover 

A CHEMIST named. W. B. Casterline, of Chicago, 
has now stated that there are only six kinds of 
hangovers and that he can cure them all. 

Casterline lists the various momings-after as 
the Broken Compass Hangover, the Sewing 
Machine Hangover, the Gremlin Boogie, the 
Comet Handicap, the Cement Mixer, and the 
Atomic Hangover. 

The cure calls for four tablets, a punishing diet, 
and strange exercises. Better not drink. 

And another comfort dispenser, writer Robert 
Ruark, has gained popularity by proving, at least 
to his own satisfaction, that women prefer ugly 
men. 

Extracts from the Ruark thesis: ‘Mr. America 
1946 has a busted nose, bat-ears, two chins, 
porcupine hair, a mouth like Joe E. Brown’s, an 
unsightly bulge around the belt, and a sway back. 

‘Or else he weighs 97 pounds, uses both hands 
to lift his tooth-brush, and stays off the street 
when the vdnd is blowing. 

‘The two most heavily-endowed gendemen in 
the land today are a snub-nosed, freckled milk 
drinker named Van Johnson and a fugitive from a 
transfusion, Frank Sinatra — a weedy youth whose 
bowtie causes him to sway in the middle.’ 

In other words, get ugly and get your girl. 

The town has also been titillated by new man- 
killing discoveries — a sure-fire freckle remover, 
an aH-time permanent hair-waving system, in- 
delible kiss-improving hpstick, and Cellophane 
lingerie. d o n i d d o N in Dai/y Mtji/ 

Surely Incidental 

That little country, Britain, went to war because 
it, and its Fascist reactionary leaders, love war and 
thrive on war. The attack on Hitlerite Germany 
was purely incidental. Moscow Radio 


Corsets and Bosoms 

America was becoming Very colour-con- 
scious’ in its foundation garments, Mr. Arthy 
said — ‘and this has the effect of making Madam 
more corset-conscious, too, because she buys 
several corsets in different colours. ’ Pantees were 
extremely popular, and American women had 
reached the ‘dizzy Hmit’ in bust-consciousness; 
they could not accentuate the bust-hne any 
further. His own view, however, for the Austra- 
Han and British brassiere trade was that the 
‘sweater girl’ style would never get such a hold, 
but he was sure a moulded line would continue 
to be followed, and that women would never go 
back to a flattened bust-line again. 

Corsetry & Underwear Journal 

Wanted: Venom 

An advertiser in an East African newspaper offers 
to buy puff adders in any quantity— aHve. Behind 
this strange-sounding request for unlimited sup- 
plies of one of the world’s most deadly reptiles is 
the fact that puff adder farms are maintained in 
order to extract the venom for medicinal pur- 
poses— to make a drug which stops haemorrhage. 
Near the Kenya border of Tanganyika a puff 
adder farm is run by a British woman who 
‘milks’ the reptiles’ poison glands and exports 
the venom to manufacturers of the drug. Experts 
make Hght of this dangerous work, which entails 
making the adder angry in order to extract the 
M load of its venom! Crou/n Colonist 

The Greedy Butcher 

The little town of Messac, in the lUe-et-Vilaine, 
no longer has a butcher. . . . The latter, relying on 
the strength of his monopoly, went on strike on 
the pretext that with controlled prices he could 
hardly make a living. 

So the Mayor requisitioned his estabHshment, 
liired the necessary personnel, bought a pig, had 
It slaughtered, and sold the meat at die controlled 
price. 

Having paid the workers at the union rates, 
and discharged all the incidental expenses, he 
found that he had 800 francs clear profit, which 
he paid to the idle butcher as the price of re- 
quismoning his shop PopuUire 

How's That Again? Department 

‘ CHURCHILL has tried to organise the crusade 
against the U.S.S.R. before, and I have my 
doubt that he will succeed. But if he does he is 
sure to fail. Stalin quoted by Chicago Sun 
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ON YOUR HOLDING OF 

DEFENCE 

BONDS 

When did you last check-up 
on your Defence Bonds ? 
It’s a good idea to see if you 
are holding the maximum. 
The maximum individual 
holding {all issues) has been 
raised to £2,500. Are you 
taking full advantage of this 
new opportunity ? Defence 
Bonds are one of the finest 
investments in the world. 
Full particulars from any 
Bank or Post Office. 

EVERY £5 INVESTED 
WILL HELP TOWARDS THE NATIONAL 
TARGET OF £S20 MILLIONS 


K««KIVTIAL TO 
1»KK!SJEjVT.|»AT DIKT 

■ I 

Your health this winter will largely depend 
upon your body’s supply of those two 
essential vitamins, A and D. Start taking 
them at once in their concentrated form in 
Crookes Halibut Oil. This precaution will 
pay you handsomely by helping to ward 
off colds and influenza. 



CROOKES 
HALIBUT OIL 

OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 

CapsuIeSi per bottle of 25, 2/6 ; 100, 8/6 
Liquidi per phial, enough for 16 days 2/- 


h'sued by the National Savings Committee 


WOHi^O HE VIEW 


- TAKE UP PELMANISM 

For Courage and Clear-Thinking 


The Grasshopper Mind 

Y OU know the man with a ‘Grasshopper 
Mind’ as well as you know yourself. His 
mind nibbles at everything and masters nothing. 

At home in the evening he tunes in the wire- 
less — gets tired of it — then glances through a 
magazine — can’t get interested. Finally, unable 
to concentrate on anything, he either goes to the 
pictures or falls asleep in his chair. At the office he 
always takes up the easiest thing first, puts it down 
when it gets hard, and starts something else. 
Jumps from one thing to another all the time. 

There are thousands of these people with 
‘Grasshopper Minds’ in the world. In fact, they 
are the very people who do the world’s most tire- 
some tasks — and get but a pittance for their w^ork. 
They do the world’s clerical work, and the routine 
drudgery. Day after day, year after year — end- 
lessly — they hang on to the jobs that are smallest 
salaried, longest houred, least interesting, and 
poorest futured! 

What is Holding You Back } 

If you have a ‘ Grasshopper Mind ’ you know 
that this is true. And you know why it is true. 
Even the blazing sun can’t bum a hole in a piece 
of tissue paper unless its rays are focused and 
concentrated on one spot! A mind that balks at 
sticking to one thing for more than a few minutes 
surely cannot be depended upon to get you 
anywhere in your years of life ! 

The tragedy of it all is this : You know that you 
have within you the intelligence, the earnestness, 
and the ability that can take you right to the high 
place you want to reach in life ! What is w^rong ? 
What’s holding you back ? Just one fact — one 
scientific fact. That is all. Because, as Science 
says, you are using only one-tenth of your real 
brain-power ! 

What Can You Do About It ? 

What can you do about it ? That is the question 
you are asking yourself. Here is the answer. 

Take up Pelmanism now! A course of Pel- 
manism brings out the mind’s latent powers and 
develops them to the highest point of efficiency. 
It banishes' such weaknesses and defects as Mind- 
Wandering, Inferiority, and Indecision which 
interfere with the effective working powers of the 
mind, and in their place develops strong, positive, 
vital qualities such as Optimism, Concentration, 
and Reliability, all qualities of the utmost value 
in any walk of life. 

Remember — Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind 


What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism tliminates from your mind those 
weaknesses and failings wffiich handici- p so many 
people in every sphere of life, .\mongst these 
mental handicaps arc : 


Depression 

Pessimism 

Indecision 


Aimlessness 
Illogical Fears 
Weakness of Will 


Forgetfulness Mind-Wandering 

Procrastination Inferiority Complex 

and many others could be mentioned. There is 
no need for these difficulties to haunt your life. 
Pelmarism will rid your mind of these obsessions 
and failings and give you a new outlook on life. 


f 


It awakens dormant faculties. It develops 
powers you ne^'er thought you possessed. It 


develops : 

— Judgment 
— Initiative 
— Will-Power 
— Concentration 
— Observation 


— Optimism 
— Self-Control 
— Self-Confidence 
— Presence of Mind 
— Reliable Memory 


It develops your mind as a whole, and gives 
you a balanced and well-poissd mind. 


H.M. FORCES 

.\11 scrMtig and cx -service .aciiibeis aic nov\ cntiLled lu 
receuc the complete Pelman tourse, with full tuition and 
guidance, at 

One-Half Usual Fee 

Immediate application should be made foi special itniol- 
rnent Form fServicc-.)- 


Pelmanism is quite easy and simple to follow. 
It takes up only a short time daily ..The books arc 
printed in a handy ‘pocket’ size, so that you can 
study them wffien travelling, or in odd moments 
during the day. 

The Pelman Course is fully described m a 
book entitled The Science of Success. The Course 
is simple and interesting and takes up very little 
time ; you can enrol on the most convenient temis. 
The book will be sent : gratis and post free, 

on application to ; 

Pelman Institute 

(Eslallishcd di't’/' 40 veatsj 

127 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, VV.I 
Readers zcho can call at the Institute will be zoelcomed. 

PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: PARIS, 176 BouU ^ 
vard Hatis’^mann. NEW YORK, 271 Norik Avenue, New RocMU 
MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. JOHANNESBURG, P.O 
Box 4928. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers [P.O. Box 1489 
DELHI, 10 Alipore Road CALCU TT A, 102 Clive Street. 


CONDITIONS OF Sale and Supply; This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions: namely that it sliall not, without the 
written consent of the publisheis first given, be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disfwsed of by way of Trade except at the full rew 
price of IS. fid. and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otlierwise disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorisis| 
cover by way of Trade; 01 affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoev?^ 




ONE AND SIXPENCE 


in ‘Foflow the Gltls’ 


ure of the^ 
ative Party 

[ca. R. A. Butler, p.c., m,p. 


I'm lucky- Iw got ^nAnglepoig, 



*Ja«» O/rrent too ‘ 


I treasure my Anglepoise because it 
takes any one of 1001 angles at a 
finger touch , puts the light right on 
the book or object, never sags or 
droops, and takes up very little 
room. 

‘I save a lot on light bills as I need 
only a 20 or 40 watt bulb— the 
light being so nicely concentrated. 
So you’ll understand why Angle- 
poise orders outstrip supplies. Snap 
one up at your local shop when you 
see it— that’s how I got miner 




ANGLEPOISE LAMP 

Sole Nlakers: (Patented m all a 

HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH 



“There's no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and no better 
brand than the 'Three Castles' ” 

W. M. Thackeray — " The Virginians ” 


WILLS'S 


‘THREE CASTLES’ 


CIGAR ETTES 


TT2I60 
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1 EXTKA VITAMmS j 
FOR WmXFR STUEl^GTH 


How welcome to your body will be a 
course of Crookes Halibut Oil 1 This will 
fortify your whole system agaiust colds 
and influenzas by giving you that extra 
supply of essential vitamins A and D. 


CROOKES 

HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsulesi per bottle of 25, 2/6 ; 100 8/6 
Liquid, per phial, enough for 16 days 2 /- 


that the lonely 
old folk and the needy 
children must not be forgotten 
this'Christmas. With your help 
The'Salvation Army can carry 
Christmas cheer to those in 
need. Will you send your gift to 
The Salvation Army Christ- 
mas Fund now? Thank you! 

GE'NERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E. 

101 Queen Victoria St., 

London, E.C.4 


London, E.C.4 
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WRiGHrsm- 

Coal Tar Soap ~->is^^ 

IDEAL FOR TOILET AND NURSERY 

Mrs. Smith’s kiddies 
steer clear of 


n • X 

Convenient^ 

palatable, 

effective . , . 

‘Milk of Magnesia’* Tablets, by effectively 
correcting acidity, give prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured; convenient to take whenever 
the need arises. 

‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 

(%.) 

TABLETS 



' Trade mark of Phillips'' prepaialm of magnesia 


■'*infr I'iMK'm'itl'' 


because Mrs. Smith — wise mother — safe- 
guards them with POTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTILLES when cold-infection is about. 
I /3d. per tin. Supplies limited but worth 
trying for. 

POTTER'S 

GiMdPciMlk,,,, 

POHER « CLARKE LTD, ARTILLERY LANE, LONDON, LI 


The sc^e relief from headaches and muscular pains 
that ‘ANADIN’ gives is largely due to the high- 
pade constituents of these tablets. They are in short 
supply, but we do our utmost to meet demand. 


1/5 & 2/10 
(Jncl Tax) 


AN«IIJ 



For those men and women who know that when 


thefre looking Jor quality, ifs the little 
things which make a world of difference ...... 

PLAYERS NUMBER? 

THE EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTE 


3PS70 





APPLIANCES & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Here are examples of what quantity production and new manufacturing methods achieve for 
the famous Hawkins Supreme Products — 

NEW ALUMINIUM KETTLE 4 pint — 1250 watt immersion element. Cat. No. LGH 700. 
HAIR DRYER known the world over. Cat. No. LGH 95722. 

NEW ELECTRIC REFLECTOR FIRE 1000 watt— adjustable. Cat. No. LGH 113. 

NEW CLIP-ON BED LIGHT with switch control — attractive ivory finish with red or 
green candle. Cat. No. LGH 318. 

MIRROR HALO BOWL PENDANT 18" diameter. Cat. No. LGH 269285. 

PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Hawkins 

Telephone: 

Temple Bar 58" 


Telegraphic Address: 
“Elemechex, Westcent, 
London ” 


L. G. HAWKINS & CO., LTD., 30/35 DRURY LANE. LONDON, W.C. 2 , ENGLAND 


BALKAN SOBRANi$.ClC ^T0BACC0$i 

HIS 

Number 

Tliree 

/NGLAND 

PARLIAMENT is a ralher French 
word for a very English insli- 
tulion — we base our conslilution 
on mere talk. VVe are more than 
satisfied with the consumption 
of Balkan Sobranie — that best 
of all aids to profound debate 
— ‘within the precincts,’ and, 
when all the talk is over, 
government really depends on 
civil servants — always our 
staunchest devotees. 


Sb^BRAN IE Ua LONDON. E.C.I. 



Santa Claus needs many more gifts to provide a 
Happy Christmas for ALL the poor children, the 
mothers, the lonely aged and suffering folk of the 
Old Kent Road area. So — please — send YOUR 
gift. You will be giving so much joy to someone 
in genuine need. Cheques, etc., to 
REV. A. HUMPHREY RICHARDSON 

SOUTH-EAST LONDON 

MISSION 

St. George’s Hall, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.i 

67/124 




Target’s 
got Wheels!” 

Yes, I’m keen as mustard on saving for my 
Target. Couldn’t be keener if I were the 
Chancellor himself ! You see, to me, my 
target’s far more than just a sum of money — 
it’s the price of the 4-door saloon car I’ve set 
my heart on. Reckon it’s the same for most 
of us. After all, who hasnH 
something they’ve set their 
heart on ? And isn’t saving the 
way to get it ? ” 

FOR YOUR OWN SAKE 

SAVE 

SAVINGS CERTIFICATES • DEFENCE BONDS 
SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 

BRITAIN’S TARGET m £S20 MILLION BY APRIL 
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announcing 



New locomotives take the rails 
daily. Hundreds of war-worn 
engines are being repaired and 
returned to service. 

* This means better time-keeping 


and less delay for you 



THE RAILWAYS ARE 
GETTING BACK TO NORMAL 



VERY VACANT 
POSSESSION 


“Is this all the furniture I get?” 

''The tendency now, Sir, in interior 
decor is toward what we term 'elegant 
omission’.” 

"At 12 guineas a week I could suggest 
a far more fitting description.” 

"But, Sir, you overlook the opportunities 
this spacious accommodation offers for 
entertainment.” 

“Who wants to hold a pageant in a 
flat?” 

"Isee you will have your little joke, Sir, 
I meant, of course, the occasional 
party” 

“May I remind you, my good man, 
that owing to the temporary ‘elegant 
omission’ of Rose’s from our way of 
life, entertaining appeals to me even 
less than this desirable residence.” 

ROSE’S-- 

There is no substitute 



THINKING ALOUD 


EDWARD HULTON 

COAL COMFORT! 

It’s coal or coalition! There have for 
some weeks now been persistent rumours 
that Labour Ministers have been in 
negotiation with Conservative leaders, 
with a view to fixing up some form of 
Coahtion Government. 

The Conservatives have, of course, been 
talking in this way for some time. But 
I personally was very much inchned to 
put this talk down to mere Conserva- 
tive wishful thinking, since, without 
coalition, it is not evident how the Con- 
servatives can ever get back within a 
measurable space of time. It is, moreover, 
certain that very few citizens in any walk 
of life feel at present any enthusiasm for 
voting ‘the straight Tory ticket*. ‘A 
Coalition of forces to save the nation’ — 
put that way, people would feel very 
different. Especially as there do exist, 
rightly or wrongly, large numbers of 
people who remain unconvinced of the 
merit of pohtical parties, as such, and 
would like to see a get-together for its 
own sake. Be that as it may, the position 
seems changed at the time of writing. 
There is little doubt that some Labour 
leaders have been thinking anxiously as 
to the advisability of forming such a 
coalition before ‘H.M.S. Britannia’ sinks 
with all hands. 

It has even been rumoured that the 
negotiations reached an advanced stage 
some weeks ago, when certain of the 
relevant letters were shown to T.U.C. 
leaders at an inconvenient moment by 
an eminent person, thus quashing all 
further discussion for the nonce. 

At first sight, the idea of coalition 
seems unlikely. For the Labour Adminis- 
tration continues to enjoy the almost 
undiminished confidence of the electors, 


as the Borough elections went some way 
to show. Sovietland is, in fict, the only 
difficulty which springs to the eye. There 
exist, however, far more perils than may 
appear upon the surface. The electors arc 
satisfied with the Government, because 
they do not yet realise the dangerous 
situation of British industry and trade. 
They still subsist in a fool’s paradise — or 
rather a Socialist prophet’s paradise to 
come. ‘Rationing and shortages are un- 
pleasant. But they will soon all be over, 
and we shall enter the Promised Land in 
a year or so, and the Promised Land will 
flow with milk (and beer), and honey 
(and steaks).’ 

BRITISH TRADE MENACED 

The underlying facts, which do not 
actually lie so vety^ far under the surface, 
and which are easy to discover after the 
minimum of research, happen to be 
otherwise. Far be it from me to prophesy 
that this country is permanently (or even 
temporarily) doomed. It must be the 
heartfelt wish of every citizen, of every 
political complexion, from motives of 
self-interest as well as from natural 
patriotism and love of country, to wish 
the opposite. Certainly no party, faction, 
business interest, or individual stands tO' 
gain by British ruin. 

Yet the position is grim. There is, of 
course, first the unabated aggressiveness 
of Soviet policy, and the possibility of 
war, in which war atom bombs and 
other scientific improvements may be 
thrown about. Yet I doubt if this is really 
the most troublesome, or really the most 
immediate, peril in the minds of Labour 
ministers. Because, although there has 
been a fair schimozzle with Zilliacus, 
and other ‘fellow travellers’, both in the 




Ernest Bevin's two able young asststmts. (Left) hector mcneil, former Glasgow Joiinmlht, now Minister of State. 
(Right) MAJOR CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW, only 55, iieto Utider-Secretary at Forei<^n Office. 'Fellow Travellers' have 
made a disgraceful attack upon the Foreign Secretary 


Parliamentary Party and in the rank and 
file of the T.U.C. at Brighton and else- 
where, yet Ernie and Hector have 
remained seated pretty firmly in the 
saddle; and the difference has been 
largely between those in office and in the 
know, and those not so placed. 

The mere process of acquainting more 
and more of the rank and file with 
the true facts of life, especially as they 
apply to present-day international affairs, 
must have its effect on sensible British 
working men; leaving behind only a hard 
core, or rather a species of ‘soft corn’, of 
masochistic sentimentalists. Also, H.M. 
Government is supported, though it is 
sometimes temporarily embarrassed, in 
its foreign policy by the pretty solid 
support of all other parties. Indeed, it is 
an ancient maxim that in days of peril 
from abroad this country is safest with a 
Left Wing administration; if only be- 
cause such a government can always get 
the backing of the other Parties. There- 
fore if war, which Heaven forfend! ever 


came with Sovietland, I do not think 
that the Government would lack ade- 
quate support. I do not seriously believe 
that there would be any question of the 
people being ‘not willing to fight*. And 
I do not really consider that ‘on the 
night’ the number of Fifth Columnists 
would be found to be unduly large. 

What I suspect is worrying Ministers 
far more is the immediate future of 
British industry and British trade; and 
Mr. Attlee, during the first ‘normal* 
festivities of the Lord Mayor of London 
at the Mansion House, found it necessary 
to strike a new note of pessimism during 
the party. 

Ministerial policy at the moment takes 
almost the sole form of exiiorting the 
people to labour harder, accompanied 
by suitable, or unsuitable, posters carry- 
ing this unwelcome message. The fact 
happens to be, however, that, as the 
Economist points out, the people, after 
their efforts during the war, and the 
many exhortations issued during that 


time, are completely sated with admoni- 
tions of this description. 

THE COAL FAILURE 
Actually there are three basic troubles 
in this country, as opposed to mere 
superficialities and symptoms. These are, 
the shortage of manpower; the shortage 
of fuel; and the shortage of United 
States dollars. Neither will the shortage 
of manpower now be much relieved by 
demobilisation from the armed forces. 
As far as fuel is concerned, it has now 
become all too hideously clear that the 
Government has no policy wliich can 
increase the supply of coal this winter, 
or next. 

It is a httle shocking that after having 
shrieked for half a century or more that 
they should get possession of the coal- 
fields, after the lapse of a few months the 
Government is now turning aside, and 
suggesting that coal is not so important 
after all, and that industry should be 
converted to the use of oil. One is 
reminded of the late Queen Marie 
Antoinette, when she was alleged to 
have stated that, since the people could 
not get bread, they should eat cake. 

The American Loan is getting rapidly 
eaten up. It was, as I have always said, a 
weak blunder. Because, for all our inde- 
pendent struttings, it has placed us under 
the control of American economists, if 
these persons can be dignified by such 
a name. And if the United States is soon 
going into another slump, or ‘recess’, as 
they so elegantly term it, our much- 
vaunted export drive may be halted, 
even before it has gone half way. 

The National Income may soon be too 
small to support the new Social Services, 
plus plans of reconstruction. Even the 
existing standard of living is gravely 
threatened. If the export drive fails, it 
will soon become impossible to import 
a wide range of raw materials, and foods, 
from abroad. 


It is no use nursing further plans ot 
‘taxing the rich’. Apart from the ver}^ 
doubtful value of further discouraging 
the leaders of industry at such an awk- 
ward moment, the tiirthcr amount which 
would be raised would now be negli- 
gible, tor the recipients, it not quite for 
the ‘donors’. 

The sole remaining hope, of course, is 
to increase production — to increase the 
productiviw of each worker. The real 
trouble is that, with the present Govern- 
ment, there exists neither the inducement 
to work hard nor the penalty for working 
badly, for either employer or employee. 
Employers arc not encouraged cither bv 
the present weight of taxation or by 
the pettifogging fiUing-up of forms. 
And the race of energetic middle-class 
business men, who were wound up to 
work regardless of reward, is rapidly 
dying out. So that the position will get 
gradually worse. 

Neither is Nationahsation any remedy 
for this. Whatever its ethical merits, it 



EMANUEL s HiNWELL, the tiew Mark Antoinette! Since 
there is now less coal than ever^ the Government says, 
*Use oiir 


is highly unhkely, for many years at 
any rate, to make British industry 
more efficient, more cheap, or more 
adventurous. 

EVIL OF CLOSED SHOP 

The workers, for their part, suffer 
from a most foolish wage system, or 
rather lack of system. As things arc, 
minimum guarantees are so high that 
there is little urge to earn more. Once 
more, the present system of P.A.Y.E. 
achieves the same undesirable result. 
Incidentally, it is considered that Dr. 
Dalton’s increases in the Surtax lost him 
much more Revenue than he gained. 

Again, productivity is held back by 
trade union restrictions which forbid the 
use of the modern mechanisation which 
we must possess in order to be saved. Of 
course, where modern machinery of this 
type is installed employers must be made 
to share the new benefits with the 
workers. 

Finally, the ‘closed shop’, known as 
‘monopoly’ when appHed to employers, 
especially press proprietors, is certain 
death to British industry’s chance of 
survival. Both restrictive, price-fixing 
Employers’ Associations and mono- 
polistic Unions are poison ivy. The 
Government of the day must summon 
up the courage to damn and blast 
them aU! 

Another odd thing about present-day 
Government controls (very many of 
which are absolutely necessary — and the 
American Republican Party threaten to 
go quite mad) is that the splendid 
system achieved, after ghastly growing 
pains, during the war, when Britain 
became perhaps the most efficient in- 
dustrial country, seems in the first years 
of peace to have literally disintegrated. 
What I mean is that during the war it 
was, at long last, arranged that one 
Government Department should be desig- 
nated as responsible for each activity; and 


its consent carried with it the consent of 
all the others. Why have we gone back 
now to the old game of overlapping? Or 
sometimes ‘not lapping’ at all? Why the 
farce of the ‘building drive’, where 
there arc at least eight ‘drivers’? 

At this moment of industrial danger 
we are unfortunately faced with one of 
the paradoxes wliich exist in the Socialist 
case. For Socialism is, through National- 
isation, supposed to spell greater effi- 
ciency. Yet it carries within itself, 
subconsciously at least, the belief that 
factories and plants, like country man- 
sions, are the mere toys of the wealthy 
classes. Thus the peevishness of con- 
temporary cooks and domestic workers 
has been carried into the industrial field. 
Will it be possible to tell the British 
worker now that Peace, though it may 
not mean blood or tears, does mean 
sweat, if this country is going to compete 
with the best which America, and other 
foreign countries, including no doubt 
Japan, in respect of cotton goods, can 
deliver? Moreover, is it possible for the 
message to be given by a Government 
consisting solely of Labour Ministers? 
There hes the main problem for today. 

There can now be little doubt that one 
of the important factors in lack of 
incentive is the extremist export policy 
of which Sir Stafford Cripps is the 
champion. Exports there certainly must 
be. Yet a psychologist would have 
reaUsed that the first thing was to give 
the people something of the fruits of 
their victory. In this respect the Govern- 
ment has suffered from a woeful lack of 
imagination. From a strictly economic 
point of view no doubt the present 
export policy has been justified, and the 
Economist supports it. In this case I must 
disagree with this admirable journal. 
Once again, with all liis ability and 
well-meaningness, it is permissible to 
wonder if it is really sensible to have a 
vegetarian teetotaller in charge of a 
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country which won supremacy by 
eating beef. 

The Econofuist has also recently said 
that we could spare more of our rations 
for Germany! Again I am afraid. No! 
My sympathy for the Germans is great, 
and the Economist's German policy is 
proving to have been right in general, 
though perhaps it did not go quite far 
enough. For example, is it really neces- 
sary to occupy Germany at all? Yet to 
reduce our rations further? Enough said 
about such a patently idiotic idea. 

THE ZIONIST TERRORISTS 

The Zionist frenzy is growing apace. 
Now the Irgun Zvai Leumi and the 
Stem gang are threatening London. This 
is a bitter position for the decent type of 
Jew, who is likely in the end to suffer from 
unfortunate repercussions of these out- 
rages. If a British woman or child is 
murdered, it is difficult to conceive what 
will become of the Jewish community in 
this country. Now is the very last moment 
for all good Jews, whether in Palestine, in 
Britain or in other parts of the world, to 
come to the aid of order and decency. It is 
no good Dr.Weizmann and his colleagues 
in the Jewish Agency saying that they 
deplore murder. They have got to stop it. 
Likewise prominent Jewish citizens in 
Britain, like Mr. Israel Sief, must at once 
head a Jewish Special Constabulary to 
put down outrage and murder here. It 
is time for action. 

"DEMOCRACY?' 

Another Russian anecdote which is 
going about, and which is illustrative of 
the differences between Soviet and civil- 
ised attitudes to life. At Paris, Byrnes of 
U.S.A. is supposed to have called upon 
Molotovof U.S.S.R.to clear up the many 
misunderstandings about the blessed 
word ‘democracy’. Byrnes explained, 
‘When I get back to the United States, I 
shall probably have dinner at my club; 


and when I am talking to a few friends 
over a glass of wine, I shall probably have 
no hesitation in saying that I think that 
Harry Truman is an incompetent bung- 
ler.’ ‘Yes,’ replied Molotov, T can see no 
difference! When I get back to the 
U.S.S.R., I shall be driven to the Krem- 
lin to talk with M. Stalin, and the first 
thing that I shall say to him is that I think 
that President Truman is an incompetent 
bungler.’ As we say in Grand Opera 
circles, Se non e Verdi ^ e ben Traviata! 

"WOMEN'S INTERESTS?' 

How very odd women writers are in 
the superior Sunday prints. People like 
Ahson Settle devote columns in the 
Observer to stuff which could not possibly 
be of any interest to any woman bom,, 
least of all to any reader of the Observer. 
What possible significance can readers of 
that journal attach to the conditions of 
service amongst Post Office Telephone 
workers, a group whom I suspect that 
they cordially detest? There is also an 



The wealthy Israel sief. Heading the new Jewish 
Anti-Terrorist Constabulary 
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excruciating series of the most boring and 
fatuous details of the position of the shoe 
trade. This seems to have been a ‘hand- 
out', as the same stuff appeared also in 
the Sunday Times, 

^ ijc >|c 

The police force is failing utterly; and 
this is the moment that the ‘officers’ have 
selected for asking for increased pay. The 
farce of the robbing of the Windsors 
was only surpassed by the greater farce 
at St. James’s Palace. It is a wonder 
that we bother to pay the police rate at 
all. ‘OfBcers’ would be well advised 
to devote less of their valuable time 
to poker players and other criminals of 
that description; and to spend less time 
on teaching children how to cross the 
road, a service which should be performed 
by school-teachers and parents. The 
British police arc certainly no longer 
wonderful. 

NASHiNG 

I WAS startled during the weekend 
when I opened a copy of Interiors, a well- 
ot-up U.S. illustrated journal on house- 
old interiors and industrial design, for 
September 1946, price 50 cents, telephone 
number Vanderbilt (N.Y.) 6-2954; 

printed on the thickest and choicest of 


art paper; 152 pages, of which 90 are 
ads. A large article was devoted by 
Francis de N. Schroeder, contributor, to 
our old friend Rosa Lewis of the Caven- 
dish Hotel, Jermyn Street, plus a picture 
proving how very pretty she was in her 
youth, when she was a cook, complete 
with a chef’s cap and tasting ladle. 

The preliminary blurb ends, ‘Later we 
will tell you about Beau Nash, a dandng 
master and great friend of Royalty, who 
was responsible for the style that we now 
call Regency, by attracting the greatest 
architects and furniture designers in 
England to the city of Bath’. 

Gay amusement turned to cold horror 
when, consulting the Encyclopcedia Britan- 
nica, also now published since 1899 in 
U.S. A., I discovered that there is no 
mention of the great architect Nash, 
though plenty about Nashville, Kentucky. 

For the benefit of editors, and readers, 
oi Interiors, Richard Nash, who flourished 
from 1674 until 1762, known as ‘Beau 
Nash’, was a semi-Welsh gentleman 
who became master of ceremonies 
at Bath, Eng., in 1705, where he 
reigned until 1745. He certainly ‘made’ 
Bath, and had a great influence even 
upon its architecture — which is not 
‘Regency’ (either British or French). He 



(Left) BEAU NASH, i674.—iy62, the ‘King* of Bath. Not to be confused with (right) JOHN NASH, the architect, 
J753-1835, who laid out Regent’s Park 




Maibk Aich, when it W(Ji in front of Buckingham Palace 


must have been one of the first people to 
refuse a knighthood — because it was not 
accompanied by a pension. His reign was 
splendid, owing to his great, if somewhat 
over-magnificent, taste. He reduced rau- 
cous gentlemen to order, by making 
them wear pumps (after the Pump Room 
at Bath) — Court shoes for ladies are, I 
believe, still called pumps in America — 
instead of outdoor boots in the draw- 
ing room. He also dealt firmly with 
cheeky taxi drivers (or rather sedan- 
chairman), and even constituted liimself 
a local rent tribunal. He was finally 
ruined by the hypocritical act abolishing 
gambling, passed in 1745. 


The great architect Nash, 1752-1835, 
built much of what is most pleasant in 
London. He laid out Regent’s Park, and 
designed some of the terraces blitzed 
by Hitler, and now menaced by more 
domestic breeds of barbarians and vandals. 
This work he accomplished in 1811. He 
also proceeded to plan Regent Street, be- 
tween the Regent’s palace of Carlton 
House and the Regent’s Park. He repaired 
and enlarged Buckingham House, as it 
was then called, from which liis Marble 
Arch was for some reason moved to Great 
Cumberland Gate in 1851. He likewise 
designed the Haymarket Theatre and the 
United Services Club, amongst many 
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otker fascinating works. The Dictionary of I am ringing up the Georgian 
National Biography for 1906 (the Philis- Group (which, of course, also deals 
tine year in which I was born) opines, with Regency) about the omission in 
^his style lacked grandeur, and great the Encyclopcedia Britannica, and the dis- 
monotony was produced by his persistent turbing state of education in the United 
use of stucco , States. 

FUTURE OF INDONESIA? 

From Col. CHARLES J. PALSTRA, O.B.E., former Paymaster-General, Netherlands Forces; 
Financial Adviser to Netherlands Ministry of War; and head of Mutual Aid and Lease-Lend 
Organisation for Netherlands Empire. Now London representative of Tndic in Nood’ 


Sir, 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation for 
the very interesting, ably written articles on the 
Indonesian problem by Miss Barbara Whitting- 
ham-Jones, pubhshed in the October and 
November issues of World Review. A warm 
tribute is due to the writer for the conscientious- 
ness with which she has gathered the great 
amount of information of which her articles 
bear witness. 

If I am allowed to make a few remarks on the 
subject, these will certainly have no bearing on 
the substance of the information which Miss 
Whittingham-Jones has supplied in her articles. 
However, I am afraid that the fact that events have 
in several instances not been stated in the chrono- 
logical order in which they took place, might 
lead the less mformed reader to draw wrong 
conclusions. 

As an example, I may mention that the 
important statement made by H.M. Queen 
Wdheltnina, in her speech of 7 December 1942, 
certainly constitutes one of the most important 
facets of the ‘Background to the Indonesian 
Problem’. However, no mention was made of 
this step of the utmost importance in the first 
article which appeared on the subject. 

Furthermore, I feel sure that only the necessary 
limits of space account for the fact that com- 
paratively little prominence is given to the 
‘WOhelmina Plan’, and this only in the second 
article. The far-reaching principles, laid down in 
this important pronouncement, give an indi- 
cation of the realistic view the Dutch government 
in force at the time it was made, and the Dutch 
people generally, took of the development of the 
Indonesian part of the Dutch Empire, and of their 
projects to further the pohtical and adminis- 
trative independence of Indonesia, within the 
framework of the empire. It has since then 
appeared that later govermnents have in some 
ways departed from the principles laid down in 
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the Queen’s broadcast. How important the 
present govermnent, however, considers the 
‘ Wilhelmina Plan’ to be, may be deduced from 
the fact that the Dutch division, recently sent out 
to the Indies, was officially given the name ‘yth 
December-Division’, thus commemorating the 
date on which Queen Wilhelmina made her 
famous broadcast, the spirit of which is still the 
guiding thought behind Dutch measures to solve 
the Indonesian problem. 

In judging the conduct of Lt.-General Sir 
Phihp Christison, one should bear in mind 
that tliis army commander was assisted by 
Dutch experts and advisers, including Dr. van 
Mook, and it is important to remember that 
these advisers as N.E.F.I.S. (Netherlands East 
Indies Field Intelligence Service) were mider 
the control of the now Lieut. Governor- 
General throughout the war, and were directed 
by him. 

In conclusion I would like to state that the 
association TndieinNood — Geen Uur te VerHe- 
zen’, which was mentioned in the first article on 
the subject, was established in January of this 
year, i.e., six months after the defeat of Japan, 
when — as Miss Whittingham-Jones rightly des- 
cribes — the greatest possible number of mistakes 
were being made by the greatest possible number 
of people. 

This state of affairs cost numerous lives and 
caused the greatest hardship to countless innocent 
people. The alarm which a great number of 
Dutch people — especially those, who had spent 
an important part of their lives in the Indies— felt 
on this account resulted in support being given to 
the association by some 20,000 adherents from 
all over the country. Tndie in Nood’ is backed, 
not so much by the representatives of vested 
interests, but mainly by people belonging to the 
middle-class. This in itself is already sufficient to 
refute the idea that the association is purely 
imperialistic. 
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SIMON HARCOURT. SMITH 

This has been an autumn of elections — mid- 
term elections in the United States, m France 
the first elections under the new Constitution, 
municipal elections in Germany and Italy. 

It is easy to be owlish wise, particularly within 
a few days of the event. But on the whole 
notliing unexpected has happened — save perhaps 
m France — and even the French elections fall, on 
analysis, into a general European pattern. 

The American elections are another matter, 
might have been fought upon another planet. 
For, however much Americans may fear Russia, 
the general ideological struggle does not yet 
directly affect their politics. 

Of course, in one way, you may hold that it 
has always been present m them — by imphcation. 
The Federahst Party, that grew one hundred and 
fifty years ago around the personahty of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and whose descendants are the 
democrats of today, has always stood for a 
powerful central authority. The Republicans, 
under the inspiration of Thomas Jefferson, have 
always stood for State and individual rights 
against the interference of Washington. But both 
great parties exist on an assumption of prosperity 
and an expanding economy. Neither of them 
has been bom of social grievances, nor is par- 
ticularly concerned with die unequal distri- 
bution of wealth. The Horatio Alger hero is still 
the American ideal. The unpropertied classes still 
regard the rich man with admiration, are as yet 
but vaguely stirred by any ambition to destroy 
him. America, in short, still belongs poHtically to 
the last century. Senator La Follette’s recent 
apostasy, after two generations of attempted 
Sociahsm, shows us how far off is the birth of a 
genuine American Labour Party. 

In these circumstances, how can the gulf 
between the two great parties be very wide; The 
panic of 1929-33 would probably have forced 
whomever was in power to adopt some form of 
New Deal. ‘The Devil was sick. . . .’ No doubt, 
too, the personality of Roosevelt, one of the great 
Liberal reformers of our time, counted for much 
in the matter. 

The fact is. Socialist, or at least Radical, poHcies 
were adopted by a great man in a great crisis, 
with no solid body of Radical opinion behind 
him, but only a flock of frightened sheep. The 
■crisis and the great man alike have disappeared. 
The Horatio Alger world of material success and 


easy money has conic back. True, every Ameri- 
can talks of another slump as a foregone con- 
clusion, but I suspect he regards it as a contingencv' 
no less remote than his own inevitable death. 
Meanwhile tlierc is much hay to be made under a 
sliming sun. What reason then for the New Deal 
to continue, except the enthusiasm of that un- 
fashionable group of Left-Wmg Democrats led 
by Mr. Wallace — the section of the parry’ which 
has been most severely mauled in the elections? 

'UNFETTERED ENTERPRISE' 

The Republican victory’ was, then, a victory’ for 
unfettered enterprise against planmng. America, 
in short, has decided — rather as did China in the 
sixteenth century’ — on an attempt to arrest her 
social development in the middle of a rapidly 
changing world. It will be interesting to see how 
the experiment goes. It may also be profitable to 
consider how it may’ affect, and how much it may’ 
cost, other countries. 

It was the dream of Mr. Churchill, and of many 
like him, that die ‘two great Anglo-Saxon 
democracies’ in permanent harmony should 



SENATOR LA FOLLETTE Has recently given up his 
Socialism 
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dominate the world and preserve its peace. But 
long before the war had ended, it became 
perfectly obvious to the most casual observer that 
our two countries were sailing on economic 
courses widely divergent. The victory last year 
of the British Labour Party filled the American 
business world with misgiving, and strengthened 
opposition to the Loan. There might well have 
occurred a great drift apart in our foreign 
poHcies — but for one factor, the indiscretions of 
Soviet Russia. It is the Russians who at present are 
the cement in the structure of Anglo-American 
unity. The Republican victory is bound to 
mcrease the strain on that structure, however 
much we may talk of a bipartite foreign policy; 
for rival philosophies mspire us. But so long as 
Russian imperiahsm threatens our two systems, 
the State Department and the Foreign Office will 
no doubt remain on cordial terms. Should 
Russian pressure suddenly relax, should Monsieur 
Stalin’s Sybilline utterances of the past few weeks 
really presage a change in Soviet poHcs^ then, 
very possibly, the Anglo-American partnership 
may dissolve. 

I do not wish, however, to suggest that the 
foreign policy of the United States will then be 
committed into the hands of the Chicago Trilnme 
and the noisier anti-British elements in the 
Republican Party. I only wish to remind the 
readers of World Review that in the present temper 
of American opimon, and with powerful Jewish 
forces whipping up emotions over Palestine, we 
can no longer perhaps count upon American 
friendship as the basis of our foreign policy. 

As far as the needy Continent of Europe is 
concerned, the Republican victory merely con- 
firms a tendency already unfortunate. The 
American people had determmed upon the 
abohtion of price controls. Several months 
ago, food prices began to rise. This rise, plus 
American shipping strikes, inevitably decreases the 
volume of American food for Europe. Nor does 
America’s rejection of Sir John Boyd Orr’s 
‘World Food Board’ help matters. 

ANOTHER SLUMP FATAL! 

There is one more pomt to be considered m 
connection with the American elections. Bretton 
Woods and the terms of the Loan have tied us 
fairly tightly to the American economy, for all 
our philosophic divergencies. The consequences 
of another slump in Western Europe would, I 
believe, be absolutely fatal to our civilisation. The 
only way we can defend ourselves against totali- 
tarianism — whether Communist or neo-Fascist 
does not matter much — is by proving to the 
world that our own relatively Liberal system does 
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walk. If it breaks down again, we will not be 
given another chance — and the war might as well 
never have been fought. It behoves us, therefore 
to watch the American scene with unrelenting^' 
vigilance, and to do ever^^thing in our power to 
buttress our economy against any shocks that 
may come from the West. 

COMMUNIST DANGER IN EUROPE 

Now for the European elections. Very soon 
after die ‘hberation’ it became clear that the 
various Continental Communist Parties, outside 
Russian Europe, enjoyed a strength m almost 
direct proportion to the remoteness of the 
Russian armies. The lands on the new Russian 
frontier — Austria and Western Germany and 
Greece first felt the anti-Communist revulsion: 
Italy followed suit, then Belgium; last June 
It seemed as if France were going the same 
way. 

The contrary seems to have happened in the 
recent French elections. However much we may 
talk of abstentions (some eighteen per cent of the 
electorate) and of dissensions on the Right, the 
fact remains that the Communist vote is up by 
half a million on last June, and that the Party is 
now the strongest in France for the next five 
years. The trouble, of course, comes in a large 
measure from the Black Market, with its gross 
social mequalitics that Monsieur Bidault’s M.R.P. 
has never tackled with proper courage: from the 
intervention of General de Gaulle; and from the 
divided counsels of the French Socialist Party. 
Meanwhile the happy tendency of recent Assem- 
blies to spHt themselves into three main parties 
has been arrested. It looks as if the Fourth 
Republic will know as many factions and poHtical 
combinations as delicate and ingenious as ever 
poisoned the dcchmng years of the Third Re- 
public. 

If there be any other trend, apart from a 
factional, in the French elections, it is towards a 
concentration of power on the extreme Left and 
the extreme Right. The Union Gaulliste and the 
Conservative factions have, in their way, done 
quite as well as the Communists. France, it would 
seem, has no use for moderation at the moment; 
and one is driven to wonder whether the stage is 
not being cleared for a final struggle between 
General dc Gaulle and the Communists. There is 
less talk than there was a few months ago of civil 
war or a further devaluation of the franc. But die 
gulf between the middle classes and the workers 
is widening, just as it widened one hundred years 
ago, before the rising of 1848. Moreover, nowa- 
days the country'side is no longer solidly Con- 
servative. We cannot therefore dismiss the 




A Parisian, with the inevitable (?) bread, votes on lo November 


possibility of a violent Left-Wing phase in. 
France, with consequent embarrassment even to 
a Sociahst Government of these islands: or, 
alternatively, of a France being seriously dis- 
tracted by a struggle for power between Left and 
Right. In any case, the prospects for anything hke 
a solid and close arrangement between our two 
countries have not been improved by the election 
results. Our one crumb of comfort is the new 
Anglo-French economic agreement. 

In Italy, the municipal elections were significant 
largely for the extraordinary apathy of the 
electorate. Here Hes one of the greatest dangers 
to free systems. The Communists are blessed 
with a positive faith, however monstrous. The 
anti-Communists are tired and disillusioned. 
Only the close proximity of the Russians — as in 
Germany — can stir them to action; and even here 
the victory of the moderate parties at the recent 
polls may not be a matter for very lengthy 
rejoicing. For it has almost coincided with the 
calamity long foreseen in these pages — ^the 
almost complete collapse of the victuaHing 
machinery for the British Zone. 

There is talk of respites, of sHght improvements 
in the situation. The fact remains, our German 
subjects are not getting enough food even to 
exist, let alone to begin the work of reconstruc- 


tion; and there seems very httle to be said for the 
British miHtary administration as a whole. No 
doubt it is less brutal than the Russian, less 
interested and venial than the American. But it 
is almost certainly not of the quality we have a 
right to expect. It is very unfortunate that 
administration cannot be taken out of the hands 
of the soldiers, who with very rare exceptions 
have but one idea of government — a bureaucracy 
of the most terrifying complexity. 

In Greece the recent changes in the Tsaldaris 
Government suggest that King George may be 
one stage nearer the ‘broad-bottomed’ adminis- 
tration of which aU moderate Greeks are said to 
dream. In Egypt, Sidky Pasha is supposed to be 
compiling a vast memorandum to prove what a 
burning patriot he has been in his negotiations 
with the British. In Persia fresh troubles among 
the Kurds suggest further damage to a Central 
Government already far too decrepit. In China, 
‘Cease-Fires’, conferences, civil wars and ‘Cease- 
Fires’ again whirl in a wicked spiral across the 
dusty fields. In East Bengal poverty-stricken 
peasant murders poverty-stricken peasant for 
reasons that neither understands. 

Never has history seemed more of a ‘tale 
told by an idiot’ than in this sombre autumn 
of 1946. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY 

RT. HON. R. A. BUTLER, P.C., M.P., 

Minister of Education 1941-1945. One of the chief brains of the "Shadow Cabinet' 


The purpose of xhds article is to answer two 
questions: 

Will the Conservative Party be returned to 
Power? 

What will the Party do when it is returned 
to Power? 

The answer to the first question is, of course, 
‘Yes’. We intend to prove ourselves worthy of 
the free choice of the pubUc of this country, to 
form the next Government. Naturally, the 
Socialists encourage the view that the defeat of 
the Conservative Party in 1945 is decisive, and 
one from which there was no recovery. Some 
Socialist leaders have talked as if all that remained 
is to shovel more earth on to the coffin. A few 
of them believe it even now. They forget that a 
great political Party, like a well-disciplined army, 
can quickly recover from disaster. Three years 
elapsed between Dunkirk and El Alamein, and the 
British Army that retreated out of Burma in 1942 
was well on the way to final triumph two years 
later. Socialists are apt to forget, too, their own 
recovery after the much greater landshde of 1931. 

As the months go by, our opponents are 
realising that we are not so dead as they had 
professed to beheve. The spirit and temper of the 
recent Blackpool Conference has convinced all 
impartial observers that the vitality of the Party 
is greater than ever. 

Moreover, if we think back a Httle, it will be 
recalled that this defeat in 1945 was not the first 
occasion on which our Party has been apparently 
engulfed, and that past predictions of our pohtical 
demise have been completely falsified by events. 
Dr. Dalton, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said airily in a recent speech that no one wants 
us back, but I think the Chancellor was whistling 
to keep up the spirit of his supporters. In his heart 
he knows full well that such views are Hke the 
report of the death of Mark Twain — greatly 
exaggerated! After the 1906 election the same 
sort of thing was said, and, to go further back, one 
recalls the confident prophecy of Sir WilHam 
Harcourt, the Liberal leader, who in the ’eighties 
assured his friends that never again would the 
Tories get a majority in the Commons. Un- 
fortunately for Sir William’s reputation as a 
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prophet, the Tories were returned to power 
within twelve months. Only the very young, or 
the very naive, will seriously maintain that a 
Party with its roots so deep in history, and with 
its proud record of social reform, can be crippled 
for long. 

Another type of propagandist, with a longer 
memory, is fond of contendmg that, while the 
ultimate return to power of the Conservative 
Party is inevitable, it will not take place at the 
next General Election. These people point to the 
experience of tlie Conservatives after 1906, and 
that of the SociaUsts after 1931, as evidence of 
their contention. They say the Conservatives 
will undoubtedly pull down the Socialists’ 
majority at the next Election, but die SociaHsts 
wifi, still have a sufficient preponderance to enable 
them to carry on. 

I do not agree with that argument. The speed- 
ing-up which is so characteristic of modem hfe 
also applies to political thinking. 



LORD WOOLTON managed to make rationing popular 
during the war. Now, as Party Chairman, he is an 
undoubted asset to the Tories 



HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P., who once called Tory 
Front Bench ‘extinct volcanoes'. Long a progressive theorist, 
as Minister in the Mediterranean during the war, he showed 
his administrative ability 

ARE PROMISES A BOOMERANG? 

I am certain that the lavish promises made by onr 
opponents will act as a boomerang, and that the 
increasing tendency in the ranks of the Socialist 
Party, and among the Left Wmg trade unionists, 
towards the abuse of power has not passed un- 
observed by tlie electorate. Citizens are awaken- 
ing to the fact that the Sociahsts, whatever the 
intentions of moderate leaders, will be unable to 
halt the drift towards totahtananism. The Party 
is more and more drifting towards a belief in 
power for power's sake. The Conservative Party 
alone can arrest this process. 

The unhappy misrepresentations of Con- 
servative pohcy before die war — ^misrepresenta- 
tions winch went almost unchecked during the 
six years of struggle — are now being corrected. 

Another factor which I firmly believe will 
play a part in bringing about a rapid change in 
the mood of the electorate is die formation of 
die Conservative political centres, at which Con- 
servatives — or indeed those interested in poHtics 
generally — are obtaining far better information 
of events, and of results flowing from them, than 
was the case between the wars. The formation of 
a corps d'ilite of Conservatives — particularly young 
Conservatives — ^who are firmly grounded in the 
reasons for their faith, is going to be of the utmost 
value. 


During the war the Army Education Staffs, 
emulatmg the Cromwellian method, strove to 
make the soldier know why he fought. In the end, 
ever)' private soldier not only knew why he 
was called upon to leave home and comfort for 
the African desert and the Burma forests, but he 
also understood his own part in ever)' battle. We 
Conservatives are domg the same thing for our 
own people, and we beheve that all our rank 
and file, armed widi this knowledge, wiU become 
propagandists for their faidi. 

Yet another influence which will help to brmg 
about a rapid revival m our favour is the fact that 
people are recovering from die mental weariness 
which followed an exhausting war. Under our 
present rulers, it is true, peace is almost as tiv^mg 
as war; nevertheless, people are more alert and 
their feehng of mdependence and mdividuahty is 
returning. At the time of the election many were 
so tired of struggle that they surrendered to a 
Party winch promised die State would be fair)' 
godmother to ever)mne. They looked forward 
to a period in which the fairy godmother w^ould 
make hfe infinitely easier and more pleasant. 
That mood has gone; the fairy godmother has 
proved to be an mterfering old hag, as unpleasant 
as the witches in Macbeth. The natural love of 
freedom and detestation of control for control’s 
sake is asserting itself again. 

Many who have hitherto been content to 
ignore politics, and murmur ‘A plague on both 
your houses ’, are now realising for the first time 
that there is a fundamental difference between 
the Socialists and the Conservatives which they 
can no longer afford to ignore. 

We Conservatives do not forget that the nine 
miUions who voted for us in 1945 were drawn 
from all classes of the community; nearly half of 
them were people who earned less than ^ 
week. We were glad at Blackpool to hear the 
voice of Youth, confident but not strident. In 
some quarters among our opponents it is sought 
to show that Youth in our movement is a rebel- 
lious force that is ignored by the older generation. 
That view is a false one. The vitality of our 
Youth, coupled with the wisdom and experience 
of their elders, makes a combination that will 
take us back to power, and help us to transform this 
drab and gloomy England into a Merrie England. 

That brings me to the second part of this 
article: what will the Conservatives do when 
they are returned to power ? 

I had the honour to be the chairman of an 
Advisory Committee on Pohcy and Political 
Education which presented a Report to the 
Blackpool Conference. The approach of that 
Committee to these problems was the right one. 
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We realised the anxiety of the public to know of 
the Party’s policy in greater detail, but we were 
determined to avoid the error of our opponents 
who at the Election — and since — produced 
specious and ill-considered proposals. I wonder 
if the electorate realised the full import of the 
confession made at the Labour Party Conference 
at Bournemouth by Mr. Shmwell, the Mimster 
of Fuel and Power. He said, ‘Little attention has 
been paid to the extremely diOficult techmeal 
and administrative problems wliich the carrying 
out of nationalisation involves. We stated our 
principles when power appeared to be remote. 
But now that we have gained power, we recog- 
nise our Hmitations and shortcommgs in the field 
ofpreparation. There has been, I regret to say, very 
little guidance on details, and so we have had to 
improvise in the light of existing circumstances. 

Since Mr. Shinwell made that astonishing 
admission, the public has been made aware that, 
so far as the nationaHsation of the iron and steel 
industry is concerned, the Government does not 
even know how much of the industry they think 
suitable for nationalisation. How, then, can we 
be expected to frame a detailed reply at the 
moment? We have committees of experts 
examining all the nationaHsation proposals 
separately, for it is the intention of the Party to 
examine each industry as a distinct entity. We 
shall not undo merely for the sake of undoing; 
our approach will be practical rather than doc- 
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trinaire. We have to bear in mind the importance 
of continuity in pubHc policy. 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE ALTERNATIVE 

It will be our aim to rescue industry as a whole 
from the uncertainties which have arisen from 
the undefined and ahnost boundless powers of 
interference assumed by the present Government 
A Conservative Government would seek to 
remove the chains wliich bind industries, in some 
cases by reasonable modifications and in others by 
repeal, in the latter case only where die results 
show clearly that permanent harm is being done 
to the country’s commerce. 

We regard the State as a trustee for the com- 
munity, and a balancing force between different 
interests. Against the Audioritarian State and 
irresponsible pubHc boards we put the Demo- 
cratic State and responsible enterprise, animated 
by a live social conscience. Today, unliappily, we 
are suffering from die worst of both worlds. The 
State threatens private enterprise widi extinction, 
and then cajoles those who still enjoy a measure 
of personal initiative to come to the aid of the 
aU-devouring State. We arc not foolish enough 
to say that wc can go back to the go-as-you- 
please economics of die nineteendi century, nor 
do we intend to continue the strait-jacket 
economics of die Socialists. 

Our attitude broadly is that there must be a 
balance between the State and the individual, 
central government and local government, the 
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interests of town and country and between 
die proportion of a nation’s earnings seized by 
the State and the proportion that remains for 
mdustry and the mdividual. Today the scales are 
bemg tipped far too heavily on the side of the 
State, and Conservatives will restore the balance. 

While details of an official Conservative pro- 
gramme on wliich an Election can be fought must 
wait until nearer the time, it is possible to sum- 
marise some main aspects of our home polic)^ in 
sufficiently clear terms as to answer adequately 
those critics who declare no such pohc}^ exists. 

Industry and Commerce. We make no 
apology for the profit motive. A profit fairly 
earned is as right as a wage or salary fairly earned. 
The Sociahst theor)’' that the profit motive is 
immoral was answered two thousand years ago 
in the Biblical parable of the ten talents, where 
we are told that the unprofitable servant is cast 
into the outer darkness. We believe that human 
nature will give of its best only if full incentive 
is given to the creative impulse, and if reward 
follows the performance of good work. 

Recently the Conservative Research Depart- 
ment, working under the auspices of the Advisory 
Committee of which I am Chairman, produced a 
report on profit-sharing and co-parmership in 
industry. Mr. Churcbill said at Blackpool: ‘We 
seek as far as possible to make the status of the 
wage-earner that of a parmer rather than that of 
an irresponsible employee. It is in the interest 
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of the wage-earner to have many other alter- 
natives open to him than service under one all- 
powerful employer called the State." 

ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 

The key to economic democracy lies, not in 
remote control of industry through nationalisa- 
tion, but in giving an intimate opportunity to 
the worker to be associated closely with enter- 
prise, to understand it, to be able to obtain a fair 
share of the rewards, and to be able to live a full 
life within the undertaking to which he has 
devoted the labour of his hands. It follows, then, 
that we regard a strong and responsible trade 
union movement as an indispensable part of our 
industrial democracy, but the ‘closed shop’ idea 
and deforcing of workers into a Union we look 
upon as a new form of tyranny. Every Govern- 
ment should have a general economic policy, and 
the parmers in industry should be told by the 
Government the code of rules under which they 
can function, but when that is achieved the 
partners should be allowed to get on with the 
job with the minimum of State interference. 

In our Election programme of 1945 we in- 
cluded a proposal for a tribunal before which 
certain monopolistic abuses should be brought 
if they were prejudicial, for example, to the 
maintenance of fiill employment, or injured the 
interests of the consumer. In office we should 
maintain this proposal and supplement it by 
drafting a suitable code. 
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Property. We believe in a property-owning 
democracy, and that is one of the several reasons 
why Conservatives are opposed to Mr. Bevan s 
housing plan. We want to see a nation of house- 
owners, whereas Mr. Bevan prefers a race of 
council-house tenants. Nothing is more unjust 
than to regard the owner of property as having 
‘vested interests’ and we advocate the distri- 
bution of ownersliip over the greatest possible 
number of individuals. We are against State 
capitahsm, and in favour of individual capitalism, 
spread as widely as possible. We welcome all 
schemes tliat enable the worker to own his home 
and to participate in the ownership of industr\% 
just as we desire to see more tenant farmers 
become owner-occupiers. 

Employment. We intend that a high and 
stable level of employment shall be maintained, 
combined with fair standards of wages. Diffi- 
culties he ahead as the competitive power of 
other nations increases. Yet we beheve that 
modern developments of science and technology 
will ensure tliat the standard of Uving can be 
raised by greater efficiency and work of the 
highest quahty,so that Britain can compete in the 
markets of the world. AU this can be achieved 
only by maximum production, and for that 
reason we approve of schemes giving workers a 
direct incentive to increase their output. 

Social Reform. The measures of social 
reform, security and education put into operation 
or projected by the present Government are the 
fruit of the Churchill Government, and we would 
continue along these fines, ensuring that new 
services develop naturally out of the old, and 
avoiding sudden breaks with tradition and 
practice which create bitterness and resentment. 
For instance, so far as the Health Service is con- 
cerned, we would make it possible for the doctor 
to remain the servant of die patient and not 
become a State official — we would save the 
Voluntary Hospitals. 

The two great Education Acts of the present 
century both bear the Conservative stamp, and 
we should build on these structures, putting the 
emphasis on quality. 

Agriculture. We must ensure a fair and 
lasting policy for ensuring good prices for 
agricultural products, so that a proper and 
dignified level of wages may be paid to the most 
skilled of all professions, the Farm Worker. We 
should extend research, education and afforesta- 
tion, and improve facilities for electricity, water 
and sanitation. Also we should pay especial 
attention to rural housing, a matter which Mr. 
Bevan has neglected. We should endeavour to 
balance the different interests of town and country, 


for unless such amemties as light, water, electricity 
and good housing are shared between town and 
country, Britons will continue to flock to the towns. 

Taxation. Both taxation and national ex- 
penditure must be curtailed. Much could be done 
in the latter direction by ridding the State of 
duties better carried out by individual enterprise. 
The number of State officials might well be 
reduced without loss of efficiency — tlie personnel 
regarded as redundant would easily be absorbed 
into civil life. At present, as fast as temporary civil 
servants are released from the Service Departments 
they are taken into other State Departments, and 
the unhealdiy fact is that the number of Civil 
Servants exceeds either the number of mmers or 
agricultural workers. 

We should have to take drastic steps to avoid 
inflation, particularly as we dislike seeing the 
savings of the thrifty dwindle. Two essential 
steps would be taken to ensure that national 
expenditure does not exceed the yield of taxation 
and to produce goods in sufficient quantity for 
the pubhc to buy in the home market. A Sociahst 
junior Minister recently complained that British 
people go to Switzerland and buy British goods 
exported to that country. It docs not require 
much thought to see how tliis could be avoided. 

I cannot imagine that there is much doubt in the 
pubhc mind about our future policy in Foreign 
Affairs. We are wholeheartedly hi support of 
the United Nations, and we beHcve that we must 
maintain adequate armed forces, both to defend 
our Commonwealth and Imperial interests and 
to carry out our world-wide commitments. 

No successful attempt can be made at present 
to define poHcy in all its aspects, but the above 
may help as a guide. What is vital is that we are 
inspired by the spirit of a ‘Come Back’, No one 
present at Blackpool could have failed to be im- 
pressed by the upsurge of vitality in diat greatest- 
in point of numbers— of all Party Conferences. 
The ‘dead and coffined’ Conservative Party was 
patently very much ahve, young in mind and fact, 
and forward looking. We are under no illusions 
about the hard work, the delving down into the 
foundations of our poHtical and industrial hfe 
which has to be done if the renascence of 
Blackpool is to be maintained. The age of 
dilettante poHtics is gone — dead as die Dodo, and 
the influence of the Dukerics. Wc are today en- 
gaged in hammermg out a new industrial Charter, 
a new approach to the relationsliip between State 
and individual, and between Government, em- 
ployer and employee. Our new Conservative 
Party is on the move: our new Tory democracy 
is stirring. In the time aliead the world will see 
which way we are going. 
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The school-children of the future, both in Great 
Britain and the rest of the world, will undoubt- 
edly find sometliing m their history books about 
the Great Tnal at Nuremberg. What will they 
find that the historians have considered worthy 
of record for mankind? 

This IS a question which it will be well to try 
to answer now, in order to avoid missing the 
impheation of the present. The philosopher, 
Santayana, has warned us that ‘ those who cannot 
remember the past are condemned to repeat it.’ 

It seems hariy likely that the grim record of 
the execution of the leadmg criminals wiU be 
hailed as a complete deterrent to potential makers 
of war. To assess the relationsliip of Pumshment to 
Crime is infinitely difficult, and those who have 
not given careful thought to the problem are 
always falling into the error of thinking, and 
vociferously asserting, that fearful pumshment 
meted out to evil-doers is a sure and sound way 
of protecting humanity. 

Wi thin the last few weeks we have been able 
to read, in certain newspapers, the ghastly details 
of the scenes upon the scaffolds. Indeed, certain 
newspapers have gone further, and it has been 
possible to recoil in horror from a detailed 
account of the American hangman’s reactions to 
the prospect of carr^mg out the executions, and 
his pleasure in performing this most loathsome of 
human tasks. Such things are likely to revolt 
the ordinary Britisher who is inclined to be 
interested in just trials and just condemnations, 
but not in revolting details of judicial execution. 

DEATH NO DETERRENT 

If anyone is inclined to think that a gruesome 
death of a murderer is a sovereign preventive 
of similar happenings, it is useful to remember 
the case of Robespierre who had hundreds of 
ghastly executions as part of his beastly record, 
and who died upon the scaffold in his turn. The 
facts of his execution are well known and should 
have been familiar to the Nazi murderers; the 
following quotation is from Sir Archibald 
Alison’s History of Europe. ‘They were bound 
by ropes to the benches of the car in which they 
were seated, and the rolling of the vehicle during 
the long passage, which was through the most 
populous quarters of Paris, produced such pain 
in their wounds that they sometimes screamed 
aloud . . - Robespierre’s forehead, one eye, and 


part of the cheek, were alone seen above the 
bandage vhicii held up the broken jaw . . . When 
lifted up to be tied to die fatal plank, the execu- 
tioner tore the bandage from his face; die lower 
jaw fell upon his breast, and he uttered a yell 
which filled every heart with horror. For some 
inmutes the frightful figure was held up, fixed 
to the board, to the multitude; he was then 
placed under the axe, and die last sounds which 
reached his ears were the exulting shouts, winch 
were prolonged for some minutes after his death.’ 
And yet diese Germans have surpassed the record 
of Robespierre, and were guilu’ of almost count- 
less murders of indescribable horror and pain. 

Although trial, condemnation and execution 
may have some deterrent effect upon, those who 
come after, and although all these things are of 
some satisfaction to the present inhabitants of the 
avilised world, it would be the utmost folly not 
to realise that, in the future, war and all its 
ghastly murders may well be thought worth 
the risk by those who beheve that they will be 
the victors and not the vanquished. 

If there be many of those who believe that 
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these just and sordid deaths were likely to frighten 
possible followers of tlie Nazi butchers, it must 
have come as a shock to such people that the 
wretches were allowed to make scaffold speeches 
and to have them published to Germany and the 
world. The future historian may well condemn 
in the strongest possible terms the fact that the 
valuable privileges of patriotic speeches in the face 
of death were handed out so that German 
apologists can use them to build up a legend and 
to put the murderers in a false light of national 
heroism. 

It is not conceivable that the historian will fail 
to point the finger of scorn at those who allowed 
Keitel to declaim T follow my sons. All for 
Germany’, and at those who permitted a record 
of Frick spitting and shouting, ‘Long live eternal 
Germany ! ’ There will be many Germans who 
will feel emotionally touched by the account of 
General Jodi quiedy saying, T salute you, my 
Germany. ’ Goering fully realised the importance 
of the history books, and although he may have 
unwisely, from such a point of view, taken the 
course of suicide, yet he was shrewd enough to 
exclaim to the American psychologist, ‘The death 
sentence, that doesn’t mean a thing to me — ^but 
my reputation in history means a loti’ 

It is greatly to be feared that one day the 
history books may show that the memory of 
twelve million murders in cold blood, for diose 
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are the facts, were forgotten by the German 
people and condoned by them for emotional love 
of the men of power and fanatical worship of 
the Reich. 

That the Nazis deserved death, and even worse 
than death, the future citizens of the world will 
agree, but they may also see more clearly than 
we do that causes which appear to be full of 
ghttering promise, coupled with the herd in- 
stinct at Its worst, are calculated to triumph over 
the warnings which may be found m written or 
pictorial records of the trial and hanging of a 
comparatively small group of men. 

COLLABORATION OF FOUR POWERS 

There are several matters of profound importance, 
however, which the historians are likely to note 
with approval. It is a remarkable achievement 
that the representatives of Great Britain, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and France who 
were charged with prosecuting the Germans at 
Nuremberg, in spite of their four different 
systems of law and the rigidity of thought which 
is probably the inevitable result of a long legal 
career, were able to work in amity so that they 
produced an instrument of international justice 
which gained world-wide approval, and which 
worked smoothly. It is probable that to some 
extent, and the point should not be exaggerated, 
the cause of international co-operation in other 
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matters was helped by the coUaboranon and 
joint experiences of the legal representatives of 
the Great Powers. 

It IS also of profound significance for the future 
that the records of Nuremberg will be found to 
contain proof, positive and clear beyond all 
dispute, of the guilt of the prisoners. Hardly any 
of the documents which were used by the prose- 
cution — not SIX out of many thousands — were 
challenged on the grounds of genuineness. 

The Tribunal itself not only commanded 
respect by its conduct of the trial, but it also 
achieved the complete and declared confidence 
of the la^vyers who appeared for the defence. This 
is a very great and noble historical fact in the 
history of Justice. No complamt can be made in 
the future of lack of fairness or opportunity to 
state the case for the defence of each one of the 
defendants, nor can it be said that matters were 
unnecessarily protracted or hurried. 

The presidmg Judge, Lord Justice Lawrence, is 
an Enghshman and of that fact, and for all that 
he has done to maintain our reputation for 
fairmindedness and love of truth. Great Britain is 
grateful and full of admiration. 

It is very rarely that a long criminal trial comes 
to an end without some development of an 
unexpected kind which is often of great interest. 
Witnesses may produce material which sheds an 
entirely new light on some aspect of the matter 
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under inquir)* ; documents may be found to bear 
an enarely dilferent interpretation in die light of 
freshly revealed circumstances; all advocates will 
remember many such instances. This trial at 
Nuremberg produced an amazing development. 
Gradually it became clearer and clearer that the 
object amied at by the Nazis was not merely 
cruelw and murder perpetrated against thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, or milhons of Jews, Poles, 
Czechs and others, but that it was the destruction 
of whole peoples, utterly and remorselessly. The 
future historian will draw largely upon the 
records of Nuremberg to teach future generations 
this appalling fact which was so clearly demon- 
strated although well nigh beyond behef. 

It cannot be supposed that, after the passage of 
a century or even less, the names of those who 
laboured both for the prosecution and the de- 
fence will be frequently recorded or even remem- 
bered; nevertheless it is within the knowledge of 
all Judges and all members of die Bar that often 
the Bench owes much m respect of the wisdom 
of its decisions to the individual skill and integrity 
of those who appear as advocates before a tri- 
bunal. There is every reason for us, in this 
country, to feel sure that much hard and intricate 
work was admirably done by those who repre- 
sented the British at Nuremberg. This fact may 
appear at first to have Htde historical impHcation, 
hut the traditions of the Bar in this island have 
been brought into high repute throughout the 
world by the example of those who have gone 
before us, and the British lawyers at Nuremberg 
have maintained and extended that fine reputa- 
tion in a world court of the highest importance 
in the history of law. 

WAS IT LEGAL? 

While this article was being written, there 
appeared in various newspapers in this country 
letters fiom persons who were questioning the 
‘legality’ of the proceedings at Nuremberg. 
Such a trial had never taken place before, and to 
some it appeared that there was no sort of 
question of Taw’ but an arbitrary assumption 
that such a law existed whereas its existence 
could not be shown. It has been argued quite 
sincerely that the whole proceedings were really, 
if the honest truth be acknowledged, quite 
‘illegal*. It is in truth a point upon which the 
technical experts may honestly disagree, but as the 
years pass by, it is certain in the writer’s humble 
opinion that the trial at Nuremberg will come 
to be considered as having been a great landmark 
in International Law. The virtuJ death of the 
League of Nations or the absence of any kind of 
appropriate International Criminal Statute is not 
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to be allowed to make ‘a tale told by an idiot’ of 
die historical and pre-war renunciations of war as 
an instrument of poHcy and the declarations by 
the nations that aggressive war was a crime. 
Students of the growth of the Common Law 
of England may find something similar in this 
new growth of what may perhaps be called the 
Common Law of the world, our so-called 
International Law. The man-in-the-street would 
have been astonished and indignant if it had been 
said that the declarations of the nations since the 
last world war were of no account and he would, 
in the judgment of History, have been entirely 
right. 

It is an achievement of the very highest order 
that the peoples of this world, through the 
Court at Nuremberg, have been able to see res- 
ponsibihty for these ghastly murders of astro- 
nomical dimensions fixed for all time upon 
individuals who in the bad old days would have 
escaped scot free from pumshment for aggressive 
war, unless St. Helena or an even more comfort- 
able exile were to be suggested to a bleeding 
humanity as proper pumshment. Proof has been 
given to the world that it was those wicked men 


who were condemned at Nuremberg who were 
the authors of the world’s most ghastly aggressive 
war, and for what it is worth a new deterrent has 
been estabhshed. 

That IS the very least that could be done, but 
the value of the trial in the preventing of wars is 
quite impossible of accurate calculation. It is, on 
the one hand, by no means neghgible, wlnle on 
the other hand the present murmurs and threats 
of war, which are so terribly disturbing, tend to 
make the history of Nuremberg appear of small 
significance. 

Many men and women think and dare to say 
that the trial at Nuremberg will soon be forgotten 
and that there is only one valuable lesson to be 
learnt from the dreadful record of the evidence. 
It is this: Prevention of war is not only better 
than cure. It is now essential; and fear of death 
by hanging does not ensure prevention of 
aggressive wars. We must see to it that there are 
not only World Courts, but something in the 
nature of a World Parhanient, with power to 
keep the peace! That is the real implication of 
the Record of Nuremberg. 


THE RED RIBBON 


And Ribbentrop, when he died, was a holder of the Soviet’s highest order, die Order 
of Lenin, awarded to him for signing die aggressors’ alliance with one of his judges. 

Tidings 


WHAT PRICE DEFEAT? 


When a newsman asked General Eisenhower whether he believed he would have 
been hanged by the Germans, had the war gone the other way, Eiscnliower answered 
smilingly: ‘Such thoughts you have!’ A Hterary wag last week put such droughts into 
a pohtical fantasy. Excerpts: 

‘On October i6, 1946, eleven top U.S. war criminals were hanged in die yard of 
Moyamensing Prison in Philadelphia. According to the six German, Japanese and Itahan 
newsmen present, all met their fate calmly except J. Edgar Hoover, who was drunk 
and disorderly. 

‘The eleven men, convicted on one or bodi counts of waging aggressive defensive 
war, or spreading equalitarian doctrines, included Bernard Baruch, close collaborator 
of the late Frankhn D. Roosevelt, General George C. Marshall, former chief of staff; 
Henry A. Wallace, former Vice President and vicious fascist-baiter; General Alexander 
A. Vandegrift, former commander of the notorious Marine Corps; Charles A. Beard, 
democratic philosopher; Ezequiel Padilla, Trojan horse of the Mexican Anschluss,* 

Time- 
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FIFTH COLUMN IN OUR MIDST 


ELMA DANGERflELD 

The earliest ‘fifth column’ in recorded history is 
undoubtedly that of the Trojan Horse within the 
gates of Troy. But the modern designation of such 
‘partisans’ was made by no less a Fascist than 
General Franco himself in 1936, when he is 
reputed to have said ‘four columns are marching 
on Madrid, but the fifth is withm. ’ 

GERMAN BRIDES? 

One of the most potentially dangerous types of 
‘fifth columnist’ for the future may be the large 
number of prospective German brides which our 
men in the Occupation Forces m Germany are 
said to be acquiring. It has been officially stated 
that one in three of every British soldier in 
Germany and Austria has applied for marriage 
papers. Yet the possible consequences of this 
appears to have been completely overlooked, both 
officially and by the public in general. It seems 
strange when there were originally such stringent 
official rulings about ‘non-fraternisation’ at the 
beginning of the Occupation that now, only a 
year later, we should accept without a murmur 
the introduction of some thousands of young 
Nazi girls into our homes. It may be contended 
that they have to prove their non-Nazi associations 
and tendencies, but after a whole people was 
regimented as were the Germans (particularly the 
younger generation), it is surely impossible to 
pretend that all these young German brides were 
anti-Flitler, and will now become pro-British. 
Is it not more likely that they will in£ltrate their 
ideas into the receptive minds of their husbands, 
who no doubt placate their own consciences by 
convincing themselves that they are healing the 
wounds of the poor suffering Germans, and 
helping to build a future peace, cemented with a 
fusion of British-German blood? Yet it has been 
proved time and again that blood is thicker than 
water; and it will be interesting to see how the 
children of these marriages wiQ be brought up, 
and how they wiU be instructed by their mothers 
about the late war— even more illummating to see 
how they wiU behave in the next twenty-five 
years if there is ever any resurrection of the Pan- 
German menace. 

THE COMMUNIST DANGER 

Nevertheless, the most actual, and active, ‘fifth 
columnists’ in our country today are not the 
protagonists of our defeated enemies, but the 


sympathisers and adherents of one of our chief 
Allies ! It has been said that the British by nature 
are more patriotic about other countries than thev 
are about their own — and it is certamly so today. 
I scarcely know an Enghshman, a Scot or 
Welshman, who would eulogise about his own 
country to such a h-rical degree as one has heard 
them do of late about pretty well every country 
in the w'orld — except America. That is a curious 
phenomenon — possibly accounted tor bv our 
closer blood-relationship to Americans than to 
any other peoples, winch results in our innate 
modesty of patriotism w'hen speaking about 
ourselves or our co-laterals, notwithstandmg our 
fulsome praise of countries, races, and ideologies 
of which most of us know’ Httle or nothing. 
Possibly it is an inferiority complex, or an 
apologia for our weather — wdiich it is said has 
driven the large number of Scots abroad who are 
to be found in the four corners of the earth — or 
for our present modest standard of Hving, which 
w^’e accept uncomplainingly, while every other 
nation is bitterly decrving its impoverished 
standard of Hving, and demanding that we aid and 
assist them, when in reality we could wtU do with 
a Httle assistance and a few ‘home comforts’’ 
ourselves. 

Be that again as it may, there is no doubt that 
the most eloquent and effiective speakers in this 
country are today not appealing for the improve- 
ment of the standard of Hving of our own people, 
or supporting the Government in its efforts to 
raise the general wellbeing of the nation and the 
Empire, but precisely for the wrhole lowering of 
our life to the level of a Communist-totaHtarian 
regime, and the disintegration and disruption of 
the entire Commonwealth. 

I attended one of these meetings the other night 
—meetings which to my knowledge are taking 
place all over the countr)^— in which this country 
and Government (and in fact our whole Domin- 
ion and Colonial system of Empire) was held up 
to scorn and derision by a virulent and impassioned 
speaker, who extolled the virtues of aH other 
‘democratic’ states (always excepting ‘capitalistic’ 
America, and other ‘Fascist’ countries), particularly 
eulogising the unsuUied virtues of Soviet Russia, 
and the genuine ‘socialist democratic’ Govern- 
ments now in power in the countries on her 
western borders. Although the leaurer spoke in 
perfect EngHsh (with even an Oxford accent), it 
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was difficult to realise for what country he was 
speaking, or what was his real nationality. In fact, 
it was hard to believe that he was not a Russian 
himself, very properly extoUing the virtues of his 
own country. Frankly, it would have been some- 
what of a rehef had it been so, for one has so 
rarely the opportunity today of hearing a 
foreigner abroad praising liis own land. We have 
grown accustomed — and hardened, perhaps — to 
unfortunate Poles, Yugoslavs, Balts, Hungarians, 
Bulgarians, and Rumanians castigating their 
present Governments’ Communistic regimes, 
which make it impossible for them to return, so 
that it would have been refreshing to have heard 
a genuine Russian assuring us that Utopia existed 
east of the Elbe. 

Unfortunately this was not the case. Here was 
obviously a Briton who spoke of this country’s 
foreign policy as though it was something of 
which to be ashamed. He said that, unless we 
changed it and made it part of that world-wide 
‘democratic’ policy now sponsored by the Soviet 
Union and her ‘ friendly ’ Governments, we should 
have nothing but continuous troubles, such as we 
have been witnessing in Greece, Persia, and 
Indonesia. 

GREECE IS THE TARGET 

Greece was an ever-recurring topic. The speaker 
commenced and concluded with it, and even 
digressed again to it in the course of his lecture. 
It is palpable that Greece at the moment is the 
main target of all fifth columnist propaganda in 
this country— in order to prepare public opinion, 
no doubt, for any future riots, disorders, or civil 
war now that the King has returned to Athens. 
According to this speaker, all British troops should 
be withdrawn immediately, as he insisted they 
should be from Indonesia and Persia, leaving the 
countries themselves to choose what Government 
they wanted without interference. If one could be 
assured that such a Utopian practice would reaUy 
take place, one could agree with the proposal, 
but, as it is quite clear from past experience that 
if Britain walks out another Great Power walks 
in, surely it is incmnbent upon us to ‘stay put’ 
where we are as long as is necessary. 

The speaker also violently attacked the taking 
over of the Trade Unions in Greece by Govern- 
ment Executives, giving the impression that it was 
comparable with complete suppression, and never 
explaining that this step had been taken after 
the ruling of the Greek Conseil d’etat which 
had declared the Communist-elected Executive 
illegal, and had ordered the handing over of the 
files and offices to the Government. When this 
was refused, then the Government stepped in with 
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a Provisional Executive, which has since been 
recognised at the Conference of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions in New York, and 
whose delegates are now attending the Meeting 
of the International Labour Organisation. None 
of this was revealed by the speaker, nor were the 
circumstances leading up to the taking over of the 
Trade Unions explained. All that was said was 
virulent invective, not only against the Greek 
Government, but even more so against the 
British Cabinet, particularly Mr. Bevin and his 
handling of our policy towards Greece. The 
speaker called for complete miUtary and political 
withdrawal of British influence from that country, 
when he alleged that all ‘democratic’ influences 
in Greece would then be able to collaborate with 
their adherents in Yugoslavia and Albania. The 
ndiveti of this thesis did not appear to be realised 
by the audience, which consisted chiefly of long- 
haired, intellectual young men and tousled-headed 
young women who applauded vociferously every 
time British policy in Greece was denounced. 

THEN PERSIA! 

Our speaker then raised the question of Persia, 
and audaciously arraigned all the Great Powers, 
except Russia, for exploiting and threatening 
Persia’s independence and integrity. 

He then proceeded to castigate ‘British 
Imperialism’, insinuating that we were attempting 
by force to bring Southern Persia into our sphere 
of influence. He expatiated at some length on the 
shocking conditions under which we employed 
the workers of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
emphasising, however, that at last they were 
making their demands heard for better wages and 
living conditions, supported by the now ‘friendly’ 
Government in Teheran. The curious thing was 
that throughout he never referred to previous 
Russian aggression in Northern Persia, but con- 
tented huielf with saying that, now that Azer- 
baijan had gained its autonomy, he trusted 
that the same would occur in Southern Persia, or 
in any case that British and American oil interests 
would not be further exploited at the cost of the 
unfortunate Iranian workers! 

He then passed on to Turkey, Irak, and 
Afghanistan, where he said he hoped to see 
‘friendly’ governments installed before long, 
alleging that if we allow the present Fascist 
rdgime to continue in those countries— particu- 
larly in Turkey — we could expect nothing but 
trouble. Passing lightly over India, where 
possibly he found it difficult to attack ‘British 
Imperialism’ quite as strongly as elsewhere 
(almough he did not omit to say that we were 
largely responsible for stirring up trouble between 



the Moslems and Hindus), he landed in China. 
Here he allowed himself to expand at some length. 
The Central Government of Chiang-Kai-Shek 
was attacked, and the Americans were accused of 
aiding and abetting him against the ‘democratic’ 
forces in the North. Throughout Hs speech the 
Chinese Communists were not mentioned, except 
as true Socialists and Democrats. This was the 
thesis which he expounded for all countries, such 
as those in Eastern Europe, where he considered 
genuine democratic and socialistic regimes were 
now installed. It was curious, however, that he 
did not spend much time or evince much interest 
in these countries, taking their regimes as accepted 
facts, and showing much more perturbation about 
the Near, Middle and Far East. When I asked him, 
somewhat ironically perhaps, if he would not 
agree that most of these European ‘friendly’ 
Governments were in fact Communist-controlled 
(they holding most key posts in the new govern- 
ments), he rephed that, although there might be 
one or two Communist ministers amongst them, 
the Governments themselves were in reality the 
‘ democratic’ and ‘ sociaHstic’ kind with which we 
should certainly collaborate. 

A THREAT 

But he appeared to be uncertain whether our 
Labour Government— and Mr. Bevin in particular 
— reahsed sufficiently the necessity of co-operating, 
not only with the smaller ‘democratic’ states, but 
also with the great ‘Socialistic’ Power which is 
supporting them. He ended, therefore, on a 
threatening note, saying that if American ‘capital- 


ism’ and British ‘Imperialism’ did not subordinate 
and bring their aggressively greedy policies into 
line with the great ‘democratic, socialistic’ power 
of the Soviet Union, then they would find that 
the whole world was against them. 

The subtlety and danger of this dogma need no 
underlinmg. However, the most salient fact which 
emerged from this lecture was that the inter- 
national Communist today has learned that the 
w’-ord ‘Communism’ must be expunged from his 
vocabular}". It must be replaced by the more 
popular slogans of ‘Democracy’ and ‘Socialism’. 

Undoubtedly the more intelligent members of 
our Government and Labour Party realise this 
only too well. Unfortunately there are many more 
gulhble elements amongst our semi-politicaliy 
educated populace who absorb these slogans 
without knowing their true meaning. 

It is essential, therefore, that those wdio are 
watching the trend of events should be aware of 
the poison which is being subtly instilled into the 
masses through Communist cells all over the 
country — under the guise of ‘real Democracy and 
Socialism’. This is the ‘fifth column’ in our midst 
today, activated by w^ell-trained, and probably 
well-paid, agents of International Communism, 
who are working, as always, secretly and under- 
ground, only coming into the open at such 
meetings as the one I attended, when they borrow 
the catch-words of the genuine Socialist— from 
whom they attempt to disguise the fact that they 
themselves are either international Communists, 
or in any case ‘fellow-travellers’ towards their 
Mecca in the North-East. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 

Confidential instructions issued by the Polish Workers’ Party (Communists) ive 
aJl the details about fighting the opposition in Poland during the pre-election days. 
Here are the main points of the instructions: 

‘During the pre-election month the Party should fight against the Polish Peasant 
Party with all its strength. It should aim to annihilate the propaganda machine of the 
Polish Peasant Party. Trade Unions, pohtical associations, youth clubs, all Parties 
belonging to the electoral bloc should mobilise their forces in this fight. This should 
be done by destroying the centres of the P.P.P. whenever they exist, liquidating the 
leading personalities and by getting hold of those who are politically and ideologi- 
cally weak enough to be persuaded to join our ranks. The accusations of “Fascist” and 
“reactionary’ ’ should be repeated again and again, the accusation of co-operation with 
the underground movement also. . . . ’ Polish Press Agency 

BODY AND SOUL! 

We are 1,675 SHORT. We are, in fact, desperately short this month. We 
want every penny, every shilling, every pound you can rush NOW. We’re yours, 
body and soul Daily Worker 
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THE NEW RACIALISM 


WENZEL JAKSCH, the Sudeten Socialist leader 


Nazi leaders were responsible for mass deporta- 
tions witliout regard for human rights and lives. 
In fact, this was one of the indictments at the 
Nuremberg trial. The guilty men ended on die 
gallows, as was fair and just. Mass deportadons 
are inhuman, barbaric and destructive. Those 
who have more than a paper acquaintance with 
this Asiatic method of ‘ solving ’ ethnical disputes 
know that; but it is time to say more. No decent 
man can condemn mass expulsions carried out by 
Nazis, and yet approve this method if Alhes are 
in charge. War criminals should be brought to 
justice. But let us stop the ‘Black Market’ in 
justice which dominates the deportation zones 
of Eastern and South-East Europe. 

"POTSDAM JUSTICE" 

The Potsdam Conference agreed partly on legal 
and partly on illegal justice. A privileged minority 
of war criminals received the assurance of a fair 
trial before an Allied tribunal. But, outside the 
category of actual war criminals, the Potsdam 
terms condemned a further twelve nullion Ger- 
mans or German-speaking people to deportation, 
expropriation, internment, or forced labour, 
without a hearing or any recognised procedure. 
The ‘removal of Germans from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary’ was decreed with the 
proviso ‘ that any transfer that takes place should 
be effected in an orderly and humane manner.’ 
Thus, vast native populations of East Prussia, 
Pomerania, and Silesia, half a milHon citizens of 
the former ‘Free City of Danzig’, 3.2 milHon 
Sudentenlanders, about 750,000 minority Ger- 
mans from pre-war Poland, and half a mOHon 
‘ Swabians ’ from Hungary were lumped together. 
Another half-miUion ‘Swabians’ in Yugoslavia 
were left to Tito’s ‘mercy’. It is interesting to 
note that the ‘Swabians’ from Himgary and 
Yugoslavia, and the Sudetenlanders, were former 
Austro-Hungarian citizens, as were tlie Austrians 
of South Tyrol. In 1919, more than five milHon 
German-speaking Austro-Hungarians were com- 
pulsorily incorporated into non-Austrian Suc- 
cessor States. With a unique disregard for 
international law or historic truth, these diverse 
elements were, at Potsdam, labelled Germans. The 
Potsdam signatories did not care whether these 
people would have any citizen rights in Germany, 
nor any place in which to Hve. StiU worse, the 
relevant part of the Potsdam agreement did not 
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say a smgle word about the property rights, in- 
surance claims, pensions, or savings of diose to be 
deported, although these people are as numerous 
as those of Sweden, Denmark and Norway added 
together. The significant result of these two in- 
compatible aspects of Potsdam justice is that in 
Western Germany a Nazi can retain his possess- 
ions unless he is proved personally guilty of 
crimes against humanity; meanwhile, in tlie 
expulsions zones of Eastern Germany and of 
South-East Europe, there is wholesale expro- 
priation even of proved anti-Nazis. 

BENES LEADS 

In the debate on South Tyrol in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Bevin made it perfectly clear that 
the deportation poHcy was imposed on the West- 
ern powers by what is today called the Slav Block. 
Within this Block Dr. Benes had a Hon’s share in 
instigating this poHcy. During die war Czech 
propaganda in London and Moscow offered 
‘transfer of populations’ as a universal cure for 
the diseases of the European organism. Unfor- 
tunately, Hitler had practised this before. This 
unpleasant similarity did not prevent many Leftist 
writers from worshippitig bigger and better 
transfer schemes as soon as they had Stahn’s 
blessing. However, in justice to the wartime 
Governments of the Western powers, one must 
add that there was never full inter-alHed agree- 
ment on post-war mass expulsions. In November 
1944, the exiled Government of Dr. Benes put a 
very mild version of his transfer plans before die 
European Advisory Committee. This document 
promised exemptions for about 800,000 anti- 
Nazis in Sudetenland, and even certain cultural 
rights for them during the lifetime of the 
present generation. It was further suggested to 
the European Advisory Committee that the 
‘expellees’ should be allowed to take most of 
their movable property and should receive proper 
compensation for their immovable property out 
of German reparations. But the Western Powers 
withheld their consent from even such a ‘moder- 
ate’ expulsion poHcy. It should be pubHc know- 
ledge that Mr. Eden, then Foreign Secretary, 
answered the expulsions claims of Dr. Benes with 
a poHte refusal. In January 1945, the British Am- 
bassador, Mr. Nichols, conveyed a letter to the 
Czech Government which said in essence that 
the transfer of large sections of German-speakiag 




Sudetms being transported to Germany 


people could not be decided upon without close 
preliminary study of its effects on post-war 
Germany. This still unpubHshed letter reflected 
broadly the opinion of the CoaHtion Govern- 
ment. In fact, tbe mass expulsions originated not 
in AlHed agreement, but infaits accomplis which 
were carefully prepared by Russian-sponsored 
governments. These faits accomplis were later 
registered in Potdsam. The clause about ‘humane 
and orderly’ transfer was merely a face-saving 
formula. Since then the apologists for these 
barbaric methods have been eager to call them 
‘humane’, or at least ‘orderly’. A growing guilt- 
complex prevents them from facing the truth. 

A NEW APPROACH? 

In recent speeches both Mr. Byrnes and Mr. 
Bevin dissociated Anglo-American policy from 
the enforced changes of the ethnical structure of 
East Central Europe. Both underlined the 
provisional character of the administrative fron- 
tier between Germany and Poland as drawn m 
Potsdam. Mr. Bevin ^so expressed some appre- 
hensions lest the scene of mass deportations 
‘became a wilderness from which the Germans 
have been excluded, but which the Poles were 
unable to populate’ (although the Polish people 
had the least say concerning the frontiers of their 


hberated country). Thus the debate on the wisdom 
of mass deportations is already opened. In the 
course of this debate emotional arguments in 
favour of expulsion should be keenly scrutinised. 
The favourite Czech argument, for example, is 
that Germans and Slavs cannot any longer live 
together. Indeed, reahst assessment of the feehngs 
roused by Nazi methods in Czech lands indicated 
that many spontaneous acts of revenge were 
bound to happen after V-day. The outrages com- 
mitted against Czech students in Prague, and the 
fate of the (rural) village of Lidice, plus thousands 
of executions of individual Czechs, strengthened 
these apprehensions. On the other hand, thousands 
of Sudeten Socialists suffered under exactly the 
same Nazi persecution. This fact, together with 
the legacy of a hard common struggle against 
Nazism, justified some hope for continued 
Czech-Sudeten co-operation after the war. But 
Czech ojEcial wartime propaganda from London 
and Moscow was conspicuously silent about the 
heroic struggle of the Sudeten Loyalists before 
Munich, and about their suflerings after Munich.^ 
In conversations with Dr. Benes during the 

* The Austrian Minister, Dr. Gruber, stated in Paris that 
7,000 Austrians were in Nazi camps or prisons; in this figure 
Austrian Socialists, Catholics and Monarchists were includ^. 
Butin the first weelcs ^tcr Munich 20,000 Sudeten Socialists 
were sent to concentration camps or prisons. 
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war I frankly admitted that the German-speaking 
population of the so-called Protectorate, about 
a quarter of a miUion, had little chance to retain 
their positions in Prague, Brno and other pre- 
dominantly Czech towns following the regime of 
Heydrich and K. H. Frank. On the odier hand, 
I argued, it would be out of all proportion if 
3,300 towns and villages in Sudetenland, with 
more than three million inhabitants, should be 
ravaged in revenge for the destruction of two 
small Czech villages (Lidice and Lezaky) with not 
more than 1,200 inhabitants. I proposed punishing 
Sudeten Nazis equally with Czech and Slovak 
Fascists, irrespective of their numbers. But 
Sudeten Socialists opposed population transfer 
in principle. It needed little foresight to know that 
the acceptance of mass deportation as a prere- 
quisite for state-building would open the flood- 
gates of a new racialism. However, no agreement 
on a democratic, non-racialist reconstruction of 
Czecho-Slovakia was possible. Actually in the 
first weeks after the Armistice there was much 
indiscriminate revenge in the former Protectorate; 
throughout the borderland, however, more 
Czech-Sudeten co-operation occurred than did 
conflict. The scene changed suddenly on 22 June, 
when the Prague Minister of Propaganda, 
Kopecky, ordered a militant ‘ National Offensive’ 
against the Sudeten population. After that, the 
mass evictions took place as a matter of military 
strategy. Significantly, the Army of General 
Swoboda was sent to clear the Elbe valley before 
any other district, although the Social Democratic 
resistance against the Henlein Nazis had been 
strongest there. The whole operation really had 
nothing to do with political retribution, nor even 
with nationalist vengeance. It was a coolly and 
well-organised campaign for more Lehensraum 
and economic booty for the Czechs. 

We were told that, by 28 October, the Czech 
National Day, Czecho-Slovakia would be cleared 
of its former Sudeten-Austrian population, in- 
cluding the 800,000 workers who run half of the 
country’s industries. Travellers who visited Prague 
recently have returned ahnost lyrical in praise of 
the humanitarian character of this denouement. It 
is true that transport conditions have improved 
since last July when an American colonel went to 
Prague and banged on some Minister’s table. The 
reason for his protest was that transports into 
Southern Germany included up to ninety per 
cent broken people — aged, iU, starved, and 
unable to work. From August onwards, trans- 
ports rolling into the American zone were re- 
ceived only on condition that the ‘expellees’ 


were equipped with pocket money and food for 
the journey. Families witliout breadwinners were 
no longer accepted. This successful American 
intervention on behalf of the ‘expellees’ can 
hardly be instanced as a proof of the humanitarian 
intentions of those expellmg them. 

A CASE FOR NUREMBURG II 

Massive evidence on the inliuman aspects of 
Czech deportations is in the possession of the 
American authorities. Out of piles of documents, 
the unanimous declaration of 1,200 ‘expellees’ 
given to the Boundary Commissioner in Wiesau, 
on 21 July 1946, about conditions in the camps of 
Modrany and Teresienstadt should be recorded: 

Sixty per cent of the women were given to the Russians 
to be raped. Otte pregnant ivoman who with others had to 
endure the dreadful camp life was ordered to kneel on the 
floor when a Czech soldier passing through spat on the 
floor. She was forced to lick up his saliva . . . Czech priests 
who openly declare ‘For Germans we haven't any more 
charity' refuse to give dying people the extreme unction or 
spiritual comfort. 

Czech doctors refuse to attend to venereal diseases 
resulting from acts of raping. Syphilis is not treated at all. 
GonorHioea is being treated with a few tablets . . . Wounded 
ex-soldiers, covered on the whole body with sores and 
worms, are simply left to their fate . . . Inmates not yet 
suffering from dysentery are forced to lick off their under- 
wear, soiled by excrements, or to have them thrown into 
their faces. As a rule, people who refuse to obey such orders 
are beaten until they are unconscious. 

A fifteen-year-old boy, whose father had left the camp 
without permission, was beaten every day till his father had 
been found again. Then the father was tied down and 
boiling water was poured on him. 

The Boundary Commissioner added to this 
report: 

The transports arriving from Prague are named sick 
transports. Most of the newcomers have to be sent to 
hospital. The diagnosis runs ninety per cent general weak- 
ness, infirmity. All the ‘expellees' are underfed and very 
emaciated. 

The transport was directed to Schwalmch. The chief 
doctor has been infonncd by phone so that measures could 
be taken to prevent the spread of venereal disease. 

Apart from diese horror camps, bondage is 
being reintroduced into the heart of Europe. A 
Reuter report from Prague, of 8 October, stated 
that 300,000 Sudetenlanders will remain in 
Czecho-Slovakia, but diat only 50,000 are to 
receive citizenship. What is the meaning of this 
disparity? It means that most of these skilled 
workers are to be retained without legal status— 
that is, without political, cultural or even human 
rights. If these things can happen widiout moral 
protest and political counter-action, then, I am 
afiraid, we are sliding into an age of barbarism 
without hope or mercy. 



EUROPE’S COAL CRISIS 


COLONEL W. R. GORDON, O. B.E., tormcr Director of the Coal utilisation 
Council and Deputy Chief Solid Fuel Section, SHAEF 


Europe is desperately short of coal. Whereas 
between 1935 and 1938 the combined hard 
coal outputs of Western European producers 
amounted to close on 280 million tons annually, 
in July of this year they were working at a rate 
barely exceeding 180 milhon. The problem is 
how, with all the reconstruction needs facing 
Europe today, to bridge this hundred-miUion-a- 
year gap. Even with requirements scaled down 
to those of tlie most urgent necessity, the gap is 
still very large. 

Britain is, of course, one of the principal delin- 
quents. Whereas before the war our coal output 
allowed us to export some fifty milHon tons per 
year — though not all of it to European countries 
— ^we cannot now export more than a trickle. 
Last year our total coal exports amounted 
to only eight milHon tons, including foreign 
bunkers; for the next twelve months our monthly 
exports to Europe may not exceed 50,000 tons 
and tliat will only be fuel of the most inferior 
grades. In fact, since early 1945, we have been 
shipping to the Continent coal which our con- 


sumers here would not use — a step winch has done 
our future coal export trade, it it ever recovers, 
the most incalculable harm. At one time ‘ charhon 
anglais was a hallmark of quality in France; today 
that reputaaon is bemg rapidly lost. 

GERMAN COAL OR GOODS? 

But apart from the catastrophic drop in British 
coal exports, there has been a marked decline in 
those from the Ruhr. Before the war this highly 
industriahscd region of Germany produced some 
130 milhon tons and exported, roughly, one 
quarter of that amount. The bombing by the 
Alhed Air Forces, coupled with the ground 
fighting in that area, during April and May 1945, 
has changed all that. Out of 17S pits, 148 are 
now producing at a rate of seventy million tons 
annu^y, or about fifty-four per cent of pre-war. 

Recently exports have been at the rate of 
thirteen millions per year but this may soon be 
dropped to some nine millions, if the recommen- 
dations of the recent Quadrupartite Commission 
to the Foreign Ministers of the Four Big Powers 
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are accepted. Lately tLere has been a tug-ojP-war 
between those who want to see the maximum 
German coal export to Uberated countries and 
those who want to restart German manufacture, 
if only on a small scale. The supporters of the 
latter policy argue that Western Germany can 
only pay for food imports and the cost of Allied 
occupation by manufacturing goods, thus em- 
ploying her hundreds of thousands of presently 
unemployed workpeople. Which policy will be 
adopted remains to be seen. But it is conceivable 
that, in the near future, despite pressure from 
France and other interested countries, the Ruhr 
contribution towards the reconstruction of 
liberated states may become less instead of 
greater, due to a large part of the output being 
reserved for internal German consumption. Even 
now, from the recent electricity cuts and the 
closiug down of steel works in Western Germany, 
it is clear that the Ruhr cannot meet its own 
present requirements, let alone export more coal 
or increase local manufacturing activities. 

RISING FRENCH OUTPUT 

Apart, too, from Britain and the Ruhr, there has 
been a falling off in the coal production of every 
European country, except France. Here, thanks 
to special measures taken by the French Govern- 
ment to recruit French miners and to re-equip 
their pits, as well as to the employment of close 
on 50,000 prisoners of war, output has been 
stepped up to nearly fifty million tons a year, as 
compared with forty-five before the war. Yet 
even in France there is a need to import between 
twenty-two and twenty-eight million tons of 
coal, especially for industry and steelworks, 
during die next twelve months. 

In Belgium and Holland output has declined. 
The Belgian production is now around twenty- 
two million tons as against twenty-nine before 
the war, while the Dutch annual output has 
dropped from fourteen to about nine million 
tons. 

COLLIERY NEEDS 

All these producing countries are desperately 
short of coahnining machinery and supphes. 
During the war their plant could not be renewed, 
and suffered, too, from lack of maintenance. 
Almost every country wants coal cutters, con- 
veyor belting, underground trucks, steel rope 
and pipes, electrical machinery and a whole 
host of other items without which they cannot 
increase or in some cases even maintain, their 
outputs. 

But apart from these items of capital expendi- 
ture, some of which are being supplied in 
increasing quantities from America, there are 


many consumable stores, such as pitwood (of 
which roughly one ton is needed for every thirty 
tons of coal mined) and pitch for patent fuel 
manufacture, urgently required. Much of the 
pitwood can be, and is being, obtained from 
Scandinavia but those countries, m turn, need coal 
to haul the timber to the ports. Furthermore 
since several of the Scandinavian ports are ice- 
bound durmg the winter, the bulk of their coal 
has to be discharged during the summer months. 

BUTTER FOR COAL 

The consumer countries, like Denmark, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Portugal, all have something to 
offer in return — sometlimg which the coal- 
producing countries need badly. Denmark, for 
example, is the only European country with an 
exportable surplus of food, including butter and 
eggs. But to provide that food, so urgently 
needed by miners and other workers everywhere, 
the Danes must have fuel for their industries, 
power stations and railways. Switzerland, though 
gready helped by her hydro-electric power 
schemes, still needs a million and three quarter 
tons of coal annually with which to produce the 
electrical machinery so much in demand else- 
where. Portugal IS m like case to Sweden. She, 
too, can produce pitwood but only if she receives 
locomotive coal in exchange. 

While nearly every European country has 
some quid pro quo to offer in exchange for coal, 
Italy stands almost alone as a bankrupt suppliant. 
Such coal as she receives now is paid for by 
UNRRA, though who will foot the bill 
when UNRRA ceases operations at the end of 
this year is not yet clear. To prevent complete 
economic collapse, Italy will need six million 
tons of coal during the coming twelve months. 
If she could receive eight million, it would 
enable her to re-activate her industries to the 
extent of some seventy per cent of pre-war. 

For the domestic consumer everywhere, this 
winter, if it should be accompanied by severe 
weather, will be cold and cheerless. In justifying 
their needs to the European Coal Organisation, 
whose task it is to share the available coal fairly 
amongst all countries, nearly all governments 
report restricted use of gas and electricity, 
severely rationed solid fuel and attempts to use 
oil, where possible, as a substitute. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

In all this black picture of gloom, where is the 
dayhght? Substantial aid is coming from America 
in the shape of coal to the extent of some two 
million tons or more per month. Poland is pro- 
ducing at the rate of nearly fifty million tons 
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annually and some proportion of that tonnage 
should find its way into Scandinavian and pos- 
sibly Western countries, as it used to do before 
the war. Already she is supplying one-third of 
Sweden’s annual requirements. 

The only country which could aid Europe to 
any large extent quickly is our own. While it is 
true that reinforcements of younger men are 
wanted in our pits immediately, the labour force 
is big enough to increase its output, say ten per 
cent, despite the diEiculties, if it had the will to 
do so. Miners’ absenteeism, which stood at 
6.05 per cent in 1935 and which rose to 18.93 in 
January 1946, was still as high as 15.64 per cent 
in August last. If British coal output is to bridge 
our own ten-milhon-ton deficiency, let alone the 
large European gap, our miners will have to 
work harder. The mechanisation plans of the 
National Coal Board cannot take e&ct in time. 

All the same, are British miners entirely to 
blame? It is only now that, despite the protests 
of the T.U.C., the miner is to get extra meat. 
Mining, especially at the codface itself, is 
strenuous physical work demanding the expen- 
diture of great energy during the eight-hour 
shift. Propaganda, threats and cajohng are poor 
substitutes for steak. 

When SHAEF assumed control of the North 
French and Belgian pits in September 1944, it 
was found necessary to supplement the miners’ 
rations in order to produce enough coal to run 
the trains, operate the power stations and re- 
activate industry so as to assist the armies. The 
British Government has been slow to recognise 
the special needs of the coalminer, not only in 
food but in regard to clothing, housing and 
general conditions. 


To achieve any sudden large increase in British 
coal output means reinforcing our miners with 
Poles and other foreign workers. Despite the 
laudable activities of the Recruitment Branch of 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, which had 
gamed 4,600 recruits up to the end of August 
as against a loss of 16,000 last year, there are no 
considerable sources of sm table British man- 
power upon which to draw for reinforcements. 
Yet these reinforcements are \ntal to replace the 
24,000 miners now over sixty-five years of age 
and some, at least, of die 134,000 between fifty 
and sixty-five years of age. 

ECO has done its best to narrow the gap by 
‘screening’ the requirements of each country. 
But, even on the barest mimmum scale of need, 
some seventeen to forty-two milhon tons of 
coal will be short in European countries before 
the end of May 1947. The hundred-million-ton 
gap has been narrowed, but what remains still 
represents some twenty-five to forty-five per 
cent of the total coal requirements of European 
countries this wmter. The consequences in terms 
of unemployment, unrest and disease may well, 
as ECO has pointed out, be serious. 

Whether we shall get through the next six 
trying months without difficulties depends first 
on the temperature. Then food, labour, housing, 
transport, mine supplies and machinery problems 
aU have to be solved, at least m part, in the various 
coal-producing regions. But the end of die com- 
ing winter will not see the finish of it; some of the 
problems cannot be solved in the time. It seems 
unlikely that the major difficulties can be over- 
come much before 1950, unless we in Britain 
take a bold step by training and using large 
contingents of foreign labour in our pits. 


COAL MINERS 

Are they not entided to a higher reward? And would not a public acknowledgment 
of the value of the miner’s work to the nation by bestowing on him special privileges 
in hard times provide an impulse to the younger generation of the mining areas to 
retain the profession of their fathers and forefathers and thereby keep intact one of 
the most important assets of Britain’s wealth? 

PROFESSOR HERMANN LEVY ui The Fortnightly 


One suggestion from a high economic authority is that the Government should appoint 
a man of first-class ability, of the type of Sk John Anderson, as Governor-General 
of the Zone, who would be responsible to a Cabinet Minister at home in sole charge 
of German affairs. 

It is, I think, a good constructive idea. We have to regard the British Zone not 
merely as a piece of conquered territory, such as the Libyan Desert, which can be 
administered by a few generals with some second-rate civilian assistance, but as a 
great modem community, with a population of twenty-two millions and richer in 
industrial resources than any area of the same size in any other part of the world. 

A. J, CUMMINGS in News Chronicle 
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CROOKS IN CLOVER 


LEONARD GRIBBLE 

That strange and wholly unpredictable thing, 
the pubhc social conscience, has been disturbed of 
late by sharp prickings. The reason for the prick- 
ings, as usual, is a compound one. There is too 
much crime and too Httle crime prevention. 
There are too many active crooks, and the number 
is growing; there are too few pohce, and the 
number is decreasing. 

Of late tliere has been considerable press 
publicity about the startling number of robberies 
in London and the Home Counties. At the same 
time the press has been devoting many columns 
of space to the difficulties of police recruitment 
and the problems of retirement and general 
discontent with existing conditions both at Scot- 
land Yard and throughout the Metropohtan 
Pohce. The matter came to a head when the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Chuter Ede, conferred with 
Sir Harold Scott, Commissioner of the Metro- 
pohtan Pohce, and a group of provincial chief 
constables. 

A wind of national agitation that threatens to 
become a sizable breeze is blowing. Already it has 



ET. HON. CHUTER EDE, M.P., formerly teacher and 
educationist, now, as Home Secretary, is ultimately respon- 
sible for efficiency of Police. What means will he take to 
attract new recruits ? 


collected quite a few straws. From Huddersfield 
comes a demand by mill-owners for permission 
to arm night-watchmen with tommy-guns. Cloth 
robbers are becoming too successful in their 
depredations; too much good cloth is being 
stolen and is disappearing into the black market. 
From Dagenham comes a complaint by the 
Chamber of Trade that members’ shops are 
being burgled nightly. From East Suffolk comes 
an admission by the Cliief Constable, Lieut.-Col. 
A. F. Senior, in his quarterly report to the Jomt 
Standing Committee: ‘One particularly persistent 
thief we are unable to catch.’ In October last 
year, while Lord Glendyne and his family were 
at dinner at their home near East Grinstead, a 
necklace valued at ^15,000 was stolen. The 
thief was not caught. Almost a year later, while 
the Glendyne family were at dinner, the theft was 
repeated. Jewels and furs to the value of ^^7,000 
were stolen. Again tlie thief got clear. Anniver- 
saries are pleasant occasions for the most part— 
but not when celebrated by competent thieves. 

And present-day cat-burglars are exceedingly 
competent. They gave ample demonstration of 
this by the manner in wliich they entered Ednam 
Lodge, at Sunningdale, and departed widi some 
j^25,ooo worth of the Duchess of Windsor’s 
jewels. It has been suggested by detectives who 
know their job that the crooks’ competence 
reached the point of taking with diem a ‘fence’ 
who could give a valuation before they left the 
district, and that it was on this gentleman’s advice 
that the Alexandra necklace and other ‘difficult’ 
pieces were discarded on the golf course. 

CRIME PAYS TAX-FREE 
DIVIDENDS! 

Big business mediods have long been applied 
to Black Market trading. But it is a bit startHng 
to find them applied to the practice and pursuits of 
jewel thieves. 

The truth is crooks today are in clover, 
and for their particular haymaking diey do not 
require the services of the sun. Hundreds of 
experienced plain-clodics officers have retired — 
officers who knew the old lags’ records and habits 
and could put their fingers on the youngsters who 
have graduated out of a Borstal institution. Every 
‘hard crime’ crook in Greater London breathed 
a sigh of rehef when Alfred Dance retired in July 
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this year, after being second-in-conimand of the 
Yard’s Flying Squad for twent} -three years. 
Dance solved case after case and recovered 
thousands ot pounds’ worth of stolen properw 
simply by knowmg crooks, collectively and 
individually. 

A few weeks ago I was walking with him dowm 
a well-known London thoroughfare, the pave- 
ments of which were swarming with short men 
with hands in their trouser pockets. A couple 
approached. ‘Morning, Alf,’ said one. Dance 
nodded. ‘Heard about Charlie?’ said the other. 
I stepped aside while they conferred. Five minutes 
later Dance said to me, ‘I put both those inside at 
different times. Also their pal Charhe. They 
wanted to tell me Charlie died last week and 
they gave hmi a slap-up funeral on Friday.’ 

It takes years to forge such close links with the 
spivs and cons and fences and broadsmen and 
senbes and push-up boys of the so-called under- 
world which at the moment is very much on top 
of the world. The men in plain clothes who are 
following in the steps of retired officers such as 
Inspector Dance and Sergeant Brinnand will have 
to step lively to fill the gaps adequately. They will 
require reinforcements, and they have to 
learn how to be patient while moving in a hurry. 
Also, they wiU have to specialise. Dance special- 
ised in burglars and receivers who worked with 
them. Brinnand, now running a private security 
force at Wimbledon Greyhound Stadium, 
specialised in race-gangs and dog dopers. 

Both burglars and track gangs are working 
overtime. Indeed, one track gang has recently 
invented a machine capable of printing forged 
Tote tickets actually on the track. They made a 
‘killing’ at Crayford and Walthamstow stadiums. 
Four hundred pounds is computed to be their 
haul in a single night. 

The big lure in crime today, of course, is that 
the crook pays no income tax on his ‘earnings’. 
That is why there are so many jewel robberies. 
With a hundred per cent purchase tax added to 
the price of legitimate Jewellery, and the net 
profit taxed heavily, there are plenty of jewellers 
prepared to buy assorted goods at ‘reasonable’ 
figures with no questions asked and no need to 
pass the sale through their books. Again, because 
of the readiness with which they can make a sale, 
and because crooks are for the most part only 
handling jewellery of a general character, the 
receivers have no need to break up die pieces they 
buy and re-set them. Consequently they pay 
much higher prices than before the war. The 
proceeds of a single suburban or country-house 
jewel robbery today will keep the successful 
crook in luxury for a twelvemonth despite 


present costs of living. The warehouse robberies, 
in the same way, net good prices for the lorr)’ 
gangs who supply the black market. Those prices 
will remam high as long as die demand lasts, and 
while dicy remam liigh there will be a constant 
stream ot recruits to the ranks of the underworld. 

Conversely, crimes which pay less lihcit divi- 
dends are becoming unfasln enable. Indeed, a Yard 
man told me quite recently that counterfeiting 
was almost finished. No crook bothers to manu- 
facture his own half-crowns when he can, in a 
tew hours, complete a transaction that wiU leave 
him with an attache case full of genuine pound- 
notes, That is the single bluebottle buzzing in 
the crook’s omtment today — he has only one 
medium ot exchange: the pound-note. Large 
sums are changmg hands hourly across the coun- 
ters of the underw'orld, but all in cash. Cheques 
are not acceptable. Cheques mean banking ac- 
counts, and banking accounts are very vulnerable. 
Forgers and mcome-tax inspectors alike get 
mterested when the account balloons. Pound- 
notes, brown-paper taped in bundles of fifty and 
a hundred, are customarv' when a deal is being 
completed. Earher in the year Yard detectives 
recovered an attache case stuffed with ten thousand 
pound-notes, the obvious proceeds of a Black 
Market sale, which the crooks could neither 
bank conveniently nor hide successfully. 

Naturally, with the stakes growing in size, the 
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crook becomes more determined to remain at 
liberty. Therefore it is not unnatural, following 
upon the moral and physical disturbances of the 
recent war, to find that the number of cases of 
robbery with violence is growing. It is almost 
axiomatic that a man would shoot to ensure 
getting away with ;£5,ooo, when he would offer 
no violence to arrest for stealmg a five-pound 
note. As the stakes drop, so will the curve defining 
crimes with violence on the statistics chart. 

CRIME VARIES WITH SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS 

But the stakes will not drop until taxation, 
directly and indirectly, is reheved; until the lessen- 
ing of purchase tax and income tax increases the 
normal flow of goods that have been worth the 
crook’s while to steal. If high or relatively high 
taxation stays — and it seems inclined to — then 
the proceeds from crime wiU remain high in the 
same ratio. The prospect of easy pickings will 
assuredly keep juvenile delinquency at a mount- 
ing figure, likewise. In short, the post-war period 
would seem to be one in which the markedly 
increased criminal activity of the war years is not 
curtailed and channelled, but rather augmented 
and widened. 

Social unrest will doubtless aggravate the prob- 
lem. Restriction upon the mdividual’s freedom of 
action will produce a keen search for legal loop- 
holes and fresh ways of coming by what is denied 
by statute. Crooked values will tend to become 
common in everyday Hfe: the builder who does 
more repair work than his licence permits, and 
takes the extra in cash; the shopkeeper who 
omits to mark a favoured customer’s ration book 
and the garage man who does an unadvertised 
trade and exchange in basic and supplementary 
petrol coupons. Such citizens would look pained 
if they were called crooks. To their way of 
thinking they are merely being smart, interpreting 
rules and conditions to suit themselves. They are 
not robbing anyone or doing anything dishonest. 

In die softening of the general public’s set of 
moral values Hes a grave danger for the future of 
law and order in this country. Prohibition in the 
United States made the bootlegger a national 
hero. Yet the law decided he was a crook, and a 
dangerous crook. The crook who can give us 
what we can’t get except with his aid has been 
tolerated in this country for the past five years. 
Now he is almost an established and accepted 
member of our changed society. People speak of 
the Black Market no longer with bitterness. Few 
refuse to profit from it. We are told that, if it 
were not for the Black Market, tens of thousands 
of people in Europe would starve to death. We 
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think the Black Market can’t be such a bad thins 
We no longer think of it as something extra- 
legal, and when we read of tons of butter being 
stolen from a warehouse in Camberwell we never 
connect it with those big fat pats we get in the 
cosy cafe in Soho where, because we are known 
we get both bread and soup— and, of course, pay 
through the nose for it. 

In a country where the citizens are content to 
live a daily routine that encourages legal eva- 
sions and circumlocutions, crime must flourish. 
The soil and air of such a country encourage 
its growth. Pohce forces will not provide a com- 
plete solution to the problem, for there will 
even be danger of pohce officers being suborned 
from their duty. Quite recently a police sergeant 
and a constable pleaded guilty at die Old Bailey 
to charges of stealing property worth ^^425 from 
a number of shops. Each was sentenced to four 
years’ penal servitude. Sir Gerald Dodson, the 
Recorder, told them: ‘As police officers you were 
trustees of the property of the pubhc and you 
were unfaithful to a body of men who as a rule 
discharge their duties admirably. You bring 
disgrace and contempt to a force of the Crown 
which is held in the liighest possible esteem.’ 

BIGGER RETURN FOR LESS 
EFFORT 

I overheard two men discussing this case in an 
Underground train. One said, ‘I bet they didn’t 
think they’d get caught. Unlucky, if you ask me.’ 
The other nodded and smacked his evening 
paper with his left hand. ‘After all,’ he said, 
‘everybody does a bit of fiddHng today. Bhmey, 
you’ve got to!’ 

‘Fiddling’ undoubtedly comes very high up 
in the Hst of popular national British pastimes 
today. It is not altogether a new conception, hut 
it is being accepted as a condition of living by an 
increasingly significant number of people in all 
walks of life, even by some who have never 
heard the term and would hesitate to supply its 
true meaning. 

In a nation of such ‘fiddlers* it will not be 
difficult to find moral stimulus for dehberate, 
calculated crime. And crime — or, to use an old- 
fashioned word, sin — like virtue, grows with 
custom. It has been a cherished illusion for a 
hundred and fifty years of the industrial age that 
poverty was the cause of crime. Poverty, in the 
old-time sense of grinding want, is being rapidly 
removed from thus land. Social conditions for 
the masses have never been better since the indus- 
trial age dawned. But crime is on the upgrade, 
not because its roots are in poverty, but because 
in a world of loosening moral values it provides a 



bigger return for less effort. The person who finds 
a Post Office Savings Book and forges a signature 
to get a withdrawal in cash does not ponder 
whether his action is decreasing the account of a 
poor person or one well-to-do. It is an easier way 
of making a few pounds than standing by a shop 
counter or bendmg over a bench. The ‘Mayfair 
boy’ who swindles at cards or robs a friend’s flat 
does not do it because he fears poverty, but 
because it is an easier way of getting what he 


wants than working in an office or standing in a 
motor-car sales-room. 

The future for crooks in a countr}’ where every 
industT}' is undermanned and the public continues 
restive under parhamentar}’ repression looks very 
rosy. The clover fields of crime in the immediate 
future promise good crops. 

But British weadier is notoriously unseason- 
able. While those public conscience prickings can 
still be felt, it would not be a bad idea tor some- 
one to start designing a few really modern gaols ! 


OPTIMISM 

Bank manager, just released from prison, seeks employment. 

Advertisement in The Times 


WARNING NOTED 

Partner wanted with ^lySOO to take over large guest-house with catering licence. 
Also partnerships arranged for genuine concerns. Advert, in Southern Daily Echo 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION? 

Efficient secretaries are worth almost their weight in gold these days, and many 
and varied are the stratagems used by West End business men to win them over to 
their service. 

Apart from tempting offers of salaries which rise as high as ^lo a week, I am 
told that women with a real flair for secretarial work are wooed with such practical 
inducements as free facials, manicures and hair-styling at Mayfair beauty parlours. 

Other inducements include prepaid travel to and firom their homes, or luncheons 
at the firm’s expense in good restaurants. 

From London Letter, Aberdeen Press & Journal 


ROUND TRIP 

In Lansing, Kans., prisoners J. Edward Moler and Harold Malicoat escaped from the 
State penitentiary, thumbed a ride to Kansas City, found that the driver was 
penitentiary warden Robert Hudspeth. Time 
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AND THE BOX-OFFICE 

CARYL BRAHMS 

Evening Standard Ballet Critic. Autlior, with S. J. Simon^ of Bullet in the Ballet' and 'And Talking 
of Tightropes'^ just adapted for stage 


The Ballet, as Arnold Haskell points out in 
Ills recent book, The Making of a Dancer^ is an 
aristocratic art. 

Its technique passes down from distinguished 
teacher to distinguished pupil, who in turn 
becomes a teacher with pupils, and so the lineage 
is preserved by the dancers for the dancers. Great 
names shine out in the pedigree of a Chauvire, 
a Markova, a Fonteyn, who are linked to the 
past through two and a half centuries of ballet 
tradition. 



DIANA ADAMS, of New York Ballet Theatre, in Aurora^s 
Wedding 


The history of Ballet is shaped by the individual 
quahty of the dancers for whom it has been de- 
vised as a starring vehicle, and by the temper of 
the times in which it has been danced. In the 
last three decades we have seen great changes 
come to the Ballet. Once it was followed by 
fashion; now it follows the fashion. 

Ballet once formed and heralded fashion, Mr. 
Bakst came to town and our sofas sprouted 
cushions of purple and vermilion and sapphire 
and jade green. Larionov and Goncharova 
brightened and simplified the Russian peasant 
scene — our nurseries went naive and we wore 
coloured wooden beads and madly embroidered 
our blouses. 

Wherever the Ballet travelled, created as it 
must be by the foremost artists of the day, it 
brought with it the last word in fashionable 
whimsy — or, rather, the first word. 

In a world moving irrevocably towards its 
agony, the Ballet presented an escape into the 
amusing. 

These were the days of the aeative giants— 
the days of Fokine, Massme, Balanchine; the days 
of Stravinsky and Falla; the days of Derain, 
Picasso, Laurencin; the days when the ballerina 
was reduced to a position subsidiary to the re- 
quirements of the choreographer and second to 
tJiose of the male dancer. 

The war came. London was cut off from Paris 
— fiom fashion. More than ever we needed the 
comfort of colour and the calming strength of an 
art rooted in tradition. We were aware of our 
history as never before. It lived in us as we sat in 
our house and walked in our streets and braced 
ourselves to horror. That was when— and why— 
Coppilia came into its own. The ample old three- 
acter offered us a colourful escape into tradition 
which we were not too superior to accept. Our 
Ballet turned back to fairy-tales and high tech- 
nique, and we with it. Giselle, Swan Lake, above 
all The Sleeping Princess, packed the dieatre. 
The experimental choreographer made way for 
the great dancing vehicles of the past, and the 
Ballerina Assoluta, who, ever since Pavlova, had 
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Divertissements in Act III of the Sleeping Princess, moiea sheaeee as Princess Aurora and david paitenghi 
as Prince Plorimund 
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MURIEL BENTLEY, PAULA LLOYD, JEROME ROBBINS, JOHN KRIZA and MICHAEL KIDD, of the New York 

Ballet Theatre, in Fancy Free 


been taking up a slightly apologetic stance, came 
radiantly into her own. 

Then the tide of war slowly — to most of us, 
imperceptibly — then steadily and unmistakably, 
turned. Hamlet^ Helpmann’s baUeticised tale 
from Shakespeare, had been mounted with tre- 
mendous success. Its brooding mood, its burden 
of blood, and the manner in which our hearts 
were wrung by it, paved the way for a further 
gamble. The Wells revived The Rake* s Progress — 
no children’s tale, this animation of the Hogarth 
scenes widi their descent into squalor and 
madness. And its successful revival at this juncture 
of the war proved that here in England, at any 
rate, the public was prepared to accept a ballet 
that would trouble the heart and stimulate the 
mind. 

The wartime restoration of the Ballerina 
Assoluta, with her attendant foam of retinue, her 
icicle variations and her enchanted and enchanting 
fairy-tales, was at an end. Once more she yielded 
place — this time to a ballet with a special meaning 
and application to the world in which it was to 
be danced. 

And so in England we had Helpmann’s 
Miracle In The Gorbals — a social indictment in the 
form of a danced morality. And in America the 
ballet took a decided swing towards modem 
movement and vistas of a suddenly significant 
everyday world. 

Once again the Ballet, obedient to the temper 
of its times — as it has been ever since the days 


when the French Revolution tore it from its 
gilded palaces to wander statelessly among the 
alien capitals of die world — became the emotional 
expression of the social scene around it. For, with 
or without state support, the Ballet of the world 
is dependent upon the box-office of die world. 

With the possible exception of the Circus, 
Ballet is the most professional of the Theatre Arts. 
It takes a great many years of training to produce 
a dancer who is qualified to practise as a performer 
in classical ballet. And once quahfied (by the 
attainment of a high standard of teclinical per- 
formance), die practice of diis profession is a 
whole-time occupation in the great industry of 
Entertaimnent which ranges from cinemas and 
symphonies to stage and radio shows, novels and 
nursery-rhymes. Each complement of the enter- 
tainment industry is in active competition with 
the other — an assortment of cultural cut-throats, 
inextricably embroiled. 

Consider the cost of running a first-rate Ballefi 
company; the vast salary Hst of stars and dancing 
casts and directors of dancing technique; the back- 
stage staff for stage-direction and scene-shifting; 
the wardrobe maintenance; the large orchestra; 
the constant renewal of costumes; the continual 
mounting of new works entailing fees to choreo- 
graphers, composers and designers, as well as 
production costs of costumes and canvas; the 
great expense of travelling a show of these 
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dimensions; the scarcity of theatres large enough 
to allow them to run even at a small profit; the 
high rent of these theatres. And add to these vast 
sums the fabulous paraphemaha of the Press 
Department behind the Niagara of news-items, 
glamour photographs for the illustrated daihes 
and weekhes, pubhcity paragraphs, posters and 
parties to tlie press in every town to which the 
Ballet travels. And don’t forget the box-office 
staff, the front-of-house personnel. And top it off 
with really terrifying telephone expenses. 

Who’d run a Ballet company? 

Next, let us take a look at the competition. 

First there is the cinema widi its glamour girls, 
its tuppenny technicolor, and the insidious use 
of near-good music. Possibly it doesn’t pull you 
in — it wouldn’t me — but there are hundreds of 
thousands of potential playgoers who consider 
their money better spent at a cinema. 

Then there is the Drama. In London, this in the 
main consists of faintly awful revivals of effete 
musical comedies and a scatter of insufficiendy 
ridiculous farces. We have been given some 
superbly played classics by the Old Vic and the 
Gielgud companies; an occasional mtimate revue 
with a tang to it; a new play by Mr. Priestley 
or Mr. Bridie or Mr. Rattigan; and a certain 
amount of Variety, either glamorised, as at 
the Prince of Wales, or moribund and at the 
oudying houses. 

Then there are concerts — music played both in 
the hall and on the air, though to be fair the 
radio-induced interest in music has served to 
draw the pubhc to the Ballet rather than to have 
kept it away. Indeed, so symphony-conscious has 
the playgoer become that a species of Symphonic 
Ballet has given rise to a trend of its own in which 
the choreographer expresses in movement the 
emotion of an existing masterpiece of music. And 
this, though many ballet-goers join me in re- 
garding it as vandalism, is a pointer to the reason 
why Ballet continues to hold its own. In spite of 
certain technical tenets from which it does not 
depart, Ballet is adaptable. 

Ballet has had to be adaptable — adaptable to 
the mood and mode of every capital in the world. 
While we in England have seen our Ballet tend 
more and more towards the realistic, it seems to 
have been a very different story in France. 

In England our Ballet has been drained of a 
generation of male dancers by the war — that 
generation which would have been leaping, 
beating, turning, and lifting this very season at 
Covent Garden. 

But in France there is still a Ballet mounted by 


men, primarily for men, following the Diagbilev 
tradition. 

Indeed, though in Yvette Chauvirc the Ballet 
of France has one surpassingly lovely ballerina, 
there was no new work seen m this countr\' that 
could contain and display adequately the poetry 
of her authorit)\ 

We have seen, over here, die Ballet built by 
Serge Lifar— a sorry sight, considered in terms of 
stage presentation and dance design. But there 
were some half-dozen interestmg male dancers, 
lead by Kalioujny, a dancer of unusual prowess, 
who should pass on to a less morbid artistic 
direction. 

In the Ballets des Champs Elysecs we saw* a 
renaissance of the artist, once more in the service 
of the male dancer rather than with the ballerma 
for centrepiece — but a male dancer ot charm, 
intelhgence and talent — Roland Petit. 

M. Petit is chief choreographer as well as chief 
dancer to his company. He has chosen for his 



The inimitable Russian, IRINA BARONOVA, now in 
A Bullet in the Ballet, with Massine 


adviser Boris Kochno, who was in the councils 
of Diaghilev. Kochno has drawn about him the 
fashionable decorators of the Parisian scene: 
Berard, Jean-Hugo, Beaurepaire, Clave, Macias, 
and Laurencin. The stagings of the Ballets des 
Champs Blysks have never been less than tasteful 
even if for the most part they have been little 
more than piquant. But the general trend in this 
company is that of an escape to a pictorial 
yesterday, and there is no work m the repertoire 
that bears any real relation to its times. 

The nearest approach to the realistic is a 
styhsed and rather patchy work about a young 
man’s rendezvous with death outside a Paris 
Bistro and an unsatisfactory alfresco with a 
charming vernal setting by Laurencin which 
very nearly, but not quite, saved the Ballet. 

The most successful work this company showed 
us was the Kochno-Berard-Sauget-Petit Ballet, 
Les Forains, the Ballet about the travelling troupe 
which yet achieves beneath its sophistication — 
perhaps because of it — the sweat and strain and 
glamour and utter weariness, the high endeavour 
and the faint feeling of tears that you can find 
any night at Sanger’s Circus. 

Yet the abiding impression these two French 
companies have left in London is that the creators 
of their Ballets, even at their most modish, are 
oddly dimodi — ^in that they have gone for their 
inspiration to the past and that, perilously lovely 
though their creations have been, there is a danger 
that die present — the cinema-impregnated, radio- 
threaded, air-minded present — may by-pass 
Ballet in France. 


In America the scene is very different. Here the 
trend is leading away from gods and goddesses, 
from clockwork dolls and coloured tales of kings. 

Ballet Theatre brought with it three native 
works of great charm and vitahty: Jerome 
Robbins’ Fancy Free and Interplay, and Michael 
Eddd’s On Stage. 

Fancy Free took us to America’s Sailor Town, 
its marines on shore leave, their girl-friends, and 
the gleam and glamour of a bar beneath the 
bright-eyed skyscrapers. In On Stage we were 


shown a Ballet rehearsal in all its bleak, denuded 
poetry, witli the high bright chatter of the 
cotps^de-ballet chiming in with die practice piano 
as part of the general orchestration of the score. 
Interplay was a comparison of pure movement 
classical and jazz, as slangy as a tale by Runyon, as 
taut and triumphant as a game played by a team. 

Strangely enough, Antony Tudor, by birth a 
Briton, who has worked tliroughout the war 
in the States, has been attracted by the same 
types of subject as Robert Helpmann, by birth 
an Austrahan, who was devising his Ballets 
throughout the war for The Wells. 

Tudor’s Pillar of Fire was a fine and disturbing 
psychological study of desire. So was Helpmann’s 
Hamlet. His Undertow is a diffuse and obstetric 
Gorbals without any Miracle to redeem it. This 
Ballet, too, deals with a mother-complex, as 
does Hamlet. 

Ballet in America is essentially experimental, 
at times a iitde raw, iconoclastic and non- 
technical. The classics they treat with a wary 
kind of awe — and wisely engage the Russians to 
dance them. 


This brief consideration of trend in Ballet has 
lead me to a conclusion at variance with my own 
personal taste. 

I am a great traditionaHst— possibly the last of 
my kind. I like my Ballet to be escapist, ample, 
handed down to me, preferably by the Russians 
of the last century. I like my Ballet on the pointe 
and well tumed-out. I like to know that my 
ballerina has made an entrie by her manner of 
taking her stage. I like my theatre to be filled 
with the hundred-thousand candle Hght of 
Tchaikowsky’s Sleeping Princess, by the strident 
clamour of Stravinsky, or by the depressed 
sophistication of Sauget. I have no wish to banish 
chic or to relinquish the grand manner. 

But viewed objectively, tlic conclusion is in- 
escapable: Ballet has got to be box-office if it is to 
survive. It cannot afford to ignore the world m 
which it is dancing. If Ballet is to remain box- 
office it can do so only by making a living 
contribution to the present. 


BOX-OFFICE VICTORyi 

This conscious effort to please the bottom level of U.S. audience intelligence is made 
with assurance and great technical competence. The result is so relaxing to eye, ear 
and brain that millions of movie-goers will not know that they are suffering a 
careMy-studied insult. pjy 
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FILM FESTIVAL IN FRANCE 

DO RE SILVERMAN, who visited Cannes specially 


Film festival in France — a land where it is 
easier to obtain champagne than milk! 

Twenty-six nations, fifty-two feature films 
(plus short films and documentaries), a jury' of 
mneteen all unconnected with the film industry, 
and the keenest, most critical audience ever 
to assemble in a cinema — producers, directors, 
scenarists, studio-technicians, critics, and all who 
can possibly be included in that untranslatable 
French word, cinSaste. 

Lest the call of the screen sound insulBciently 
alluring in the ears of film circles the world over, 
the French Government decided that the Festival 
be held on the Riviera, in late summer, where 
cloudless skies are a commonplace, and the tem- 
perature fluctuates between 85 at midday and 
70 or thereabouts at midnight. One can bathe at 
midnight. One did. 

Near here the Allied troops landed in 1944. 
So did the Saracens ten centuries before. 

There was a Committee of Reception which 
included (I hope I have the order of precedence 
right) three princesses, one marquis, two mar- 
quesas, two dukes, one duchess, three counts and 
three barons. 

The film magnates, stars, editors, critics and 
studio folk were housed in die great hotels which 
line the Croisette. For some, the French Govern- 
ment paid 100 per cent of the room charge; for 
others it paid one-half. 

Proceedings opened with a soiree given by the 
(Communist) Mayor of Cannes, Dr. Picaud. 
Over a thousand guests watched the Batde of 
Flowers— often held up by hordes of excitable 
French photographers — heard local-resident 
Grace Moore sing, attired in a pale-white frock 
adorned with a tonic-sol-fa pattern — ^watched a 
firework display costing as much as did the 
flowers (;£25 o), and then danced under the palms 
until 3 a.m. 

There was a slight buffet of sandwiches and 
patisseries. There was drink, too. Champagne. 
Nothing but champagne. For the occasion the 
French Government had ^deblocked’ 4,000 
bottles. A wit observed: ‘The invitations should 
have stated, “Evening dress and champagne 
obligatory”!* 

The Festival had opened. 

For fifteen days, from 3 p.m. to 7.30, and 
again from 8.45 to 1.30 a.m., conscientious 
viewers filled the 900-seat casmo-tumed-cinema. 


There was much jockeying for the star position — 
the mne-o’clock screening. 

The films? 

Britain’s best bet, the Powell-Pressburger A 
Mattel of Life and Deaths had to be withdrawn 
because it was due to be show*n to the King in 
London in November. The Magic Bow was the 
only new British entry. But the audience liked 
particularly The Seventh I hi/ and Brief Encounter. 

So did the critics. One of them wrote of The 



France, jean mabais and josettb day in Beauty 
and the Bea.st 
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Seventh Veil as it continued its world-wide 
triumpk: ‘Luxury, elegance, distinguished set- 
tings, intelligent and original writing, together 
widi acting of the highest class. ’ 

Another said of Brief Encounter that it is ‘a film 
that does the cinema much honour. Cehajohnson, 
playing the leading r6le, is certainly no pin-up 
girl, but she is quite staggering. The script is 
simple and straightforward, in happy contrast 
to the insolent folly of so many scenarios from 
Hollywood.’ 

France offered Andre Gide’s story. La Sym- 
phonie Pastorale, with Michele Morgan back on her 
native heath, and Pierre Blanchard. Later came 
Jean Cocteau s La Belle et la Bete. Cantmflas is 
the rage of Latin America, but his Three 
Musketeers, taking itself very seriously, was so 
dull that the audience soon filed out into the 
lobbies. 

In addition to war films, Russia screened an 
attractive version of Jack London’s White Fang, 
and a charming fairy-tale in colour. La Fleur de 



Denmark. risBErn movii in The Red Earth 
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Pierre. Italy’s three entries included The Bandit 
a gangster tale made widi polish but hardly 
likely to get by die British censor since much of 
its action takes place m a maison de passe (brothel). 

India and Sweden, Denmark and Portugal, 
Switzerland and Argentina, Czechoslovakia and 
Roumania took the screen. Hollywood’s six 
entries included only one new film, Notorious. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

On the fifth day of the Festival, the representa- 
tive of the New York Herald Tribune approached 
me and asked why there was no American 
delegation — almost every other country had its 
delegation. I gave it as my opinion that Holly- 
wood did not want these Festivals; did not want 
anything wliich promoted the growth of any 
film movement in any country but its own— 
that, by defimtion, it regarded ‘ a film’ as a motion 
picture made in the United States. 

United artists and Universal had no entries. 
R.K.O. Pictures had two films screened at 
Cannes — Make Mine Music and Wonderman. Not 
a synopsis, not a still, was to be had. Some of the 
synopses sent to me by the French and the 
Russians were masterpieces of the printers’ art. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, screening Murder in 
Thornton Square, sent me six pages of cyclostyled 
matter! 

'NO HOLLYWOOD BOYCOTT' 

I asked the view of Harold Sinitli, European 
representative of the Jolmston (ex-Hays Censor’s) 
Office. He denied that tliere was any attempt by 
Hollywood to boycott the Festival. ‘It is only a 
few months since Hollywood was able to re- 
establish its offices in France. There just wasn’t 
time to do anything better in tire way of pub- 
licity- After all, it is not here tliat we sell our 
fihn^. Again, there was so little time to prepare 
anything representative.’ 

Informed joumahsts, however, were quick to 
point out diat Hollywood’s participation in the 
Festival was out of all proportion to its pre- 
dominating position in the film world; that not 
one American star was present, except Maria 
Montez, as the wife of a French star; and that 
other nations had no more time in which to 
prepare. 

The people? From Britain’s studios, only 
Margaret Lockwood was seen, and she had to 
leave early to get on with Jassy. But there were 
Sydney and Muriel Box, Producer R. J. Minney, 
Director Emcric Pressburger (his lovely wife 
captured the local photos), Director Bernard 
Knowles, and some of Mr. Rank’s film sellers. 

Pubheity-man Tony Downing worked like a 
Trojan, and had the satisfaction of a crowded 




and distinguished gathering for his cocktail 
party on the terrace of the Carlton Hotel, from 
the British Ambassador, painter Jean-Gabriel 
Domergue, and Grace Moore, through repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the competing nations, to 
the English journalist who greeted him with: 

‘I am representing the of England. Can you 

tell me something about Mr. Rank; Who is he? 
What does he do? ’ 

JiU Craigie looked in on the hoHday town. So 
did Maria Montez and her husband, Jean-Pierre 
Aumont, on honeymoon. Cantinflas, the Mexican 
star, who is to appear in Rene Clair's next 
Hollywood film, staked 2,000 francs at the 
Casino, and won 27,000. Tino Rossi made a 
brief appearance, as did Chetan-Anand, the 
producer from India. The blonde Maria Ladi- 
nina and the dark-haired Galina Vodianitzkaia 
arrived from Russia, the lovely Rakia Ibrahim 
from Egypt. 

There was also Erich von Stroheim, his wrists 
heavy with jewellery, stiU buU-necked, litde 
changed in appearance after a quarter of a century 
of films. His French is perfect, but the accent is 
that of a first-year English student. 

To restore jaded film appetites, the Ministre 
de Tourisme arranged trips for the visitors. One 
was to the lie Ste. Marguerite, and its neighbour- 
ing lie St. Honorat, aUeged to be the prison of 
The Man in the Iron Mask. On another day, three 


hundred joumahsts. Members of Parliament, 
mayors, delegates and the jur\% were taken to 
Nice for the day. After a visit to the Victorine 
Studios there was lunch at the Palais de la 
Mediterranee, which surely is a set from the 
Babylonian sequence in D. W. Griffith’s In- 
tolerance. Past a guard of honour of Moroccan 
soldiery, the guests climbed a staircase which 
dwarfs the steps of St. Paul's, and entered the 
luncheon hall. 

TOO INFORMAL FOR RUSSIA 

All was pleasantly informal. No reserved 
places. No place cards. Choose your agreeable 
companions and enjoy yourself! But for the 
Russian guests it was too informal. They de- 
manded a complete table. A reserved table! In 
a forward position!! With difficulty they were 
dissuaded from leaving immediately ! ! ! 

The food is the pinnacle of French cuisine. So 
it should be, for lunch cost the French Govern- 
ment £z 8s. a head: mushrooms which melted in 
the mouth, chicken, and accompanying veget- 
ables, ices, coffee. Aperitifs cost ^£27; champagne 
for the company £72; coffee £iH, and liqueurs 
£■^6; the flower bill was Add transport, and 
the drinks served at the studio, and the total for 
the day was ^1,000. 

That evening the papers told of the reopening 
of the Paris schools for the autumn term. Nearly 
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two-thirds of the children are reported suffering 
from malnutrition. 

The Festival was a success. Such a success that 
M. Fourre-Cormeray, Directeur-General du 
Cinema Fran<;ais, issued a long screed explaining 
certain shortcomings, which he attributed to 
the fact that so many entrants, so many visitors, 
so much publicity, was not expected. 

A well-known French journalist, on hearing 
a list of sins of omission and commission from a 
visiting journalist, rephed with a shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘True! How very true! Now isn’t 
that just hke us French? ’ — which left die critic 
completely disarmed. 

LOCKWOOD WINS! 

The French press certainly did not forget the 
occasion. From the big dailies down to the locals, 
from the critical trade press to the fan papers, 
there were columns, interviews, critiques, gossip- 
paragraphs, cartoons. Said Paris Actualite, cap- 
tioning a huge photograph of the Enghsh star, 
‘ Should it be necessary to elect a Queen of Beauty 
at Cannes, the English star, Margaret Lockwood, 
would surely walk off widi the palm.* 

A breath of the Paris Conference wafted its 
way down to the Riviera. M. Kalatazov, Vice- 
President of the Bureau du Cinema in the 
U.S.S.R., declaimed against film stars in'general 
— ‘We have no need of this sort of idol: the 
dominant £gure in production is the director’ — 
and against the American film in particular. 

‘Why,’ he demanded of the French, ‘do you 
open wide your gates to American films, and so 
risk the demoralisation of your national pro- 
duction?’ To which the representative of the 
U.S.A. retorted that when in America recently, 
the same Russian official had declared: ‘After 
the Russian films, the only films which count are 
American.’ 

The plain fact is that M. Blum had to make 


concessions when in Washington m order to 
secure the American loan for France. One of the 
American demands was more playing-time for 
Hollywood on French screens: it had four years 
(1940-44) of films which were still capable of 
earning revenue from France, to say nothing 
of current output. The French film industry is 
still chafing at the concession. To critics, the 
Government replied that it needed the loan! 

Another occasion on which the Russians upset 
the Americans was the Soviet delegation’s cock- 
tail-supper party, which took place on the 
evening when the American Wonderman was in 
the programme. 

Mr. Harold Smith promptly declared the film 
‘unavailable’ — thus causing die session to be 
cancelled. Yet that did not prevent his accepting 
the invitation to die party, and sharing widi the 
other guests the imported vodka and caviar, and 
the local champagne. 

The jury made its decisions. Prizes were 
awarded. Prizes for die best actor, the best script, 
best documentary, best camera-work, best nearly- 
everything. Something for everyone off the 
Christmas tree. The prizes were paintings by 
Worms, Meuze, Zendcl, Montanier, Friesz, 
Caillard, Magnard, Savin, Savreux, Quizet, 
Lur^at, etc. 

‘Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for coming,’ 
said the Ministre de Tourisme, as the Festival 
closed with a giant soiric^ and die French Govern- 
ment hoped the Festival had, in die cause of 
tourisme, justified the reported cost to it of 
^£30,000. ‘We hope to have another Festival 
next year.’ 

If they do, at least one critic hopes it will not 
be in Cannes. He asks not to be expected to spend 
nine hours a day in a cinema where, outside, the 
sun sliines, the hills beckon, and the golden sands 
whisper alluringly. Hold it in Calais, or Lille, or 
Lyons, or even in what is left of the MaginotLine. 


GUIDE TO STARDOM 

Billy Rose gives the following advice to those who want to go into films or on the 
stage: ‘Are you normal? If you are, you haven’t a cliance. Are you truthful? If so, join 
the Boy Scouts. Are you modest? Then work in a coal mine. Do you know when to 
quitfifyou do, I don’t see much future for you.’ wdon in Daily Mail 

GREAT SCOTT! 

.... In your movie story, The Strange Love of Martha Ivors, you say Lizabeth Scott can't 
act. Surely she is sexy, sultry and seductive Scott, but that, son, is acting. Have you ever 
met her? If not, I suppose you think she’s that way all the time. . . . 

Letter to Lfe 
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THE FRENCH PRESS, 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


1 . C. DE BEAUJEU, Correspondent m London of French journals 


Exotic islands where happy natives, bedecked 
with flowers and facing no other horizon than 
sea and sky, hving peacefully on their plot of 
earth, ignorant of die fate of Humaniw, exist 
only today in the dreamy imagination of novelists. 

The last survivors of diese happy breeds have 
been caught in the turmoil of war. The construc- 
tion of pipelmes, the roar of aeroplanes, the fan- 
tastic explosions of atomic bombs have disturbed 
the harmony of ‘Shangri-La’. 

The discoveries of science ever\' day bring new 
hopes but also new threats. Life has ceased to be 
routme; mdividuals, hke nations, have the same 
thirst for knowledge. 

Every city of the world awakens from dawn in 
the morning to the concert of information — radio 
sounds fill the air of buildings and streets; the music 
accompanies die flow of taps and the clattering 
of cups and saucers at the frugal breakfast tables of 
today. 

Herein the streets the rush to work commences: 
streets, often shabby, where millions of human 
beings are swallowed up by the tube entrances. 
Each of them carries a newspaper or magazine, 
faithful friends of the good and bad days. 

From the leading article to the last column of 
advertisements there is a wide choice of interest. 
Quite often the train runs faster than the eye. 
The daily reading will be continued during the 
break at the factory, the quiet hours of the shop 
or during the short rest for lunch. 

The press orients, directs, and sways pubHc 
opinion. It became, during the war, a potent 
weapon, and was used for different aims by the 
great powers of the world. 

In the hands of some, its aggressive qualities 
were put to use, its role being to occupy the souls 
of men before the army occupied the land. 
By a skilful measure of promises and threats it 
corrupted the weak, and made them the slaves of 
a demoniac race-worship and race-hatred. 

In happier lands it reflected the hopes and 
deceptions of those fighting the good cause; the 
traditional honesty of the British Information 
Service propagated wherever possible the truth 
amongst the people. The Allies, therefore, were 
spared the terrors of ignorance and uncertainty. 

Most European countries were deprived during 
the war of this great consolation. France, in par- 


ticular, appreciates more tlian ever the importance 
of accurate information. Tins need of liberrv' and 
freedom of speech, stemmed durmg five years ot 
occupation, has revealed itself in the stupefying 
quantity of daiU', weekly, monthly newspapers 
and magazines published since tlie Liberanon. 
The British tourist might well be astonished a: 
the sight of a French bookstall, unless he realises 
that this IS die natural reaction of a naaon starved 
of readmg matter for five years. 

SUDDEN GROWTH 

The reason for tins sudden growth of publica- 
tions is twofold: the chaos of mterior French 
pohtics worsened by a narrowly voted Constitu- 
tion and the geographical position of the country 
as a junction of the two great modem ideologies. 

In France creeds and theories are discussed and 
commented upon because the two subjects are 
ever present. The outcome of these debates is 
found in the written expression of the thought, 
adapted to the mind of the man in the street. 

The practical consequence of this recovered 
liberty is often the result of diverging concep- 
tions. Whilst some wish to protect the press from 
the matenal powers, others on the contrary' 
consider an onented interpretation of events the 
first duty of journalism. However, aU agree that 
the responsibility of the informer, his integriu* 
and competence must dominate the hberty ot 
thought, only possible counterpoise to partialit}'. 

If die evolution of the press is a surprise to the 
foreigner, it must be examined in the light of 
the recent past, influenced by the growing im- 
portance of pohtics in evers^ man’s life. 

It is impossible to ignore the superhuman 
efforts of a few patriots during the occupation. 
Clandestine papers were published in the early 
months of the Resistance, often only typewritten 
sheets, soiled by many adventures and the mul- 
tiple hands through which they had passed. The 
printing of every issue was a nightmare we can 
hardly visuaHse. To obtain die articles necessary 
for pubheation was a matter of life or death for 
someone. Whatever their political creed— Com- 
munist, SociaHst or Right Wing — their cause was 
identical: frank, direct, fearlessly outspoken. The 
French press was never more heroic dian when 
speaking for the underworld. 
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Monde Illustx6 {now going Left'-Wing) and France Illustradon are Jirst-class periodicals. Canard Enchaine is a well-known 
comic. Point de Vue is typical of the plethora of illustrateds on sale on the boulevards today 


The conversion of tliis primitive means of their moderate publication. Le Populairc, under 

information into the extraordinarily wide press the direction of Ldon Blum, represented once 

of today did not happen overnight. The putrid more the interests of the Socialists; L’Auhe^ a 

legacies of the occupation had first to be dealt newcomer supported M. Bidault's Party Le 

with financially, technically and morally. The Mouvement Repuhlicain Populaire, originally a 

possessions of the pro-German concerns were propaganda medium for die policy of General 

re-allocated by the Sociiti Nationale des Entreprises de Gaulle. None has attained a circulation equal 

de Presse and the slow machinery of justice con- to that of the Communist papers, L’HumaiiitStmd 

eluded the exploits of the guilty. Ce Soir, these two having taken advantage of the 

occasion when France was free but bruised and 
THE MORNING OF LIBER AT I O N seedling in constitutional chaos. 

A few Parisian papers, mostly Communist, In spite of die momentous events taking place 
appeared on the morning of the Liberation. They in Europe at the time, the interest of the French 

invaded the offices of deeing collaborators, people was directed toward their own internal 

making use of die few available printing plants. complications. The press, disregarding the war 

This was a direct challenge to the authonty of censorsliip still in force, divided die people against 

the exiled organisation of General de Gaulle. the government in power by their efforts to 

It is no secret today that the French Government achieve their own aims, 

of London was reluctant to help diese Maquis led It was essential to reach every class of society, 
by well-known Communists. women and men alike. This was successfully 

The first daily paper to reappear called for a undertaken by rival parties through the medium 
reactionary Press: Le Figaro, changing its old of die daily press, supported by an increasing 

motto, Loud par ks uns, hlami par les autres, je me number of weekly publications, a form of jour- 

presse de rire de tout de peur d'etre obligd d'en nalism almost unknown in France before the war. 

pleurer into Les gens qui ne veulent rien faire de The post-war legislation granting to women 
TieUf navancent rien et ne sont bons 4 rien resumed the vote completely changed the problem facing 
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politicians. It was necessary' to create a subterfuge 
to reach tins numerically important section of 
electors during dicir few moments of leisure. 

THE FRENCH WIFE 

The new social structure spreading across 
Europe has not as yet aftected the French wife, 
whose independence ceases on her wedding day. 

The diificulties of daily life, shop queues, the 
inadequate system of rationing left her ven,^ httle 
time to read the daily papers. The Communists 
were the first to appreciate this problem and 
founded a number of weekly magazmes and 
papers under tlie cover of fashion, housekeeping 
and general advice. All quickly attained a large 
circulation m comparison with the daily papers, 
the most stnking examples being Filles de France 
(circulation 150,000), Femmes Fran gaises (142,000), 
Lm Terre (318,000), La Vie Oiwrihe (400,000). 
Very tew Right Wing or Repubhean papers can 
compare in importance with these. 

Is the French press of today equal to its past? 
It is as yet too early to judge. The present team 
of joumaUsts has few links with its predecessors. 
War, occupation, deportation and epurations 
have left the French intellectual world depleted 
of its most famous columnists. A number of 
directors, editors, printers and technicians were 
drawn into the ranks of the collaborators either 
by self-interest or lack of foresight and have 
since disappeared from public Hfe. Most of the 
newcomers have little experience and more 
often a dangerous enthusiasm. To these new 
recruits a number of famous and truly talented 
novelists, such as Francois Mauriac and Jerome and 
Jean Tharaud, have attached themselves as journa- 
lists and intervened in the political Hfe of the 
country by introducing a new form of abstract 
comment closer to art than to journalism and 
far above the mentality of the average Frenchman. 

This error is not universal. The SociaHsts, and 
stiU more the Communists, have gathered the 
remains of their old, experienced team together 
and are monopolising Httle by Httle every organi- 
sation which fails through lack of funds or 
experience. It is sufficient to consult a complete 
Hst of publications to reaHse that amongst the 
thousand weekhes published in France at present, 
one third belongs to the Left Wing. 

The Communist Press and Information Ser- 
vices in general are organised to serve a far wider 
range of readers today, not only in the capital 
and large provincial towns but also in the remote 


villages. Some local weekHes have a circulation 
ot no more than fifteen hundred copies. They 
arc written, edited and printed by one man, 
and e.xist on Communist subsidies. 

This intiuence has also spread to some famous 
illustrated weclclies who were unable to maintain 
the lavish pace of tlieir first montlis ot existence. 
It cannot yet be Swud that tins Comniumst- 
absorbed Press is directed by a central body or 
used as a propaganda medium on the model laid 
down by the Totalitarian States. Its fate is stiH 
dependent on the poHtical developments to 
come. 

With very few exceptions, the role of the 
Bntish Press has always been to portray the 
multiple aspects of national life — its permanent, 
contemporary and ephemeral features — and to 
remain as flexible, versatile and independent as 
possible. These quahties are the reason for the 
traditional impartiality' in reporting world events. 
The dignity of the press in France commenced 
with the origin of journahsm in the eighteenth 
century and lasted until the end of the first world 
war. The agonismg years of the Third RepubHc 
succeeded in poisoning journahsm as well as the 
political hfe of the country. 

The French Press can, and will, play a very 
important part in the future of France. It is still 
feeling its way, having Htde background to rest 
upon. 

Some indication of a return to tradition is 
given by Le Figaro^ Le Monde (former Temps) and 
France-IIliistration — an illustrated magazine of 
world repute. 

There can be found in these a hope for modera- 
tion in the leadership of the nation, reasonable 
methods, and a contribution to the happiness of 
the individual. 

Unfortunately similar publications are scarce; 
most papers introduce doubts and confusion into 
the minds of their readers. The eight million 
non-voters in the last referendum mean precisely 
that number of intellectually unsettled Frenchmen 
— and a striking example of this evil influence. 

It is doubtful whether this flood of reading 
matter will survive the criticism of a nation that 
has recovered its stability. But let us not overlook 
the fact tliat tills final test will leave a powerful 
instrument in the hands of those in control, 
capable of influencing, unliindered, the will of 
die individual and die masses. 

Only then wiH it be possible to foresee the path 
chosen by the French people. 
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AMERICAN STRIKES GO 
HUMOROUS! 


Strikes in post-war Britain^ if not so numerous not only whimsical and humorous, hut which in 
as after World War One, have been frequent one way or another tend to become more and 
enough. Whilst usually good-natured [apart more original. 

from the discomfort to the General Public), This picture shows a strike in New York 
British strikes cannot lay claim to originality — City, by Santa Claus! The good man is accom- 

tmich less to humour. panied by a banner bearer, a usual American 

They do things differently in the U.S.A.! feature, in the form of an elf, also on strike. 

In ‘God^s Own Countty\ whilst some strikes Students of labour affairs are fully aware that 
in the past have produced violence and bloodshed, all troubles and strikes are by no means due to 
there is a growing tradition of strikes which are disputes about tvage rates. 

■Jf****************** ************** *********** 
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This picture proves this up to the hilt. For Today French fashion designers are determined 

here is a group of young ladies striking because to get women back into feminine clothes\ Hair 

they refuse to he made to wear corsets! is elaborate. Heels are higher than ever^ and 

After the First World War, when Women’s smaller and more perilous at the base. Knees are 

Emancipation was all the rage, it was assumed once more confined in tight ^ hobble skirts* . Last, 

by mere men that ivomen ivould eschetv all hut not least, waists are squeezed in the new 

restrictions whether political, legal or sumptuary, corsets, called guepieres, until they really do re- 
fer all time. semble the middle part of a tvasp. French women 

The world was surprised token, following and girls, after a short struggle, have stibmitted 

glamorous film stars like Greta Garbo, women to the new clothes. Anglo-Saxon women are still 

in the early nineteen-thirties began to give up fighting the new fashions. But the announcement 

their comfortable short skirts and short hair. There by the U.S. Civilian Production Administration 

were actually one or two rebellions against the that all government controls will soon be removed 

new trammels. The film star, Billie Dove, got from womens styles means more elaborate effects, 

up a sort of society for the prevention of cruelty And elaborate effects will have to be balanced by 

to womens legs, ingeniously titled 'The Free- much longer, and probably much tighter and more 

dam of the Knees*. restricting skirts. 

^-K-*********************************** ******** 
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CEREMONY IN WEST AFRICA 

JONATHAN CURLING 

Visual impressions of the inauguration of the new Legislative Council in the Gold Coast — the First in 
any African colony to have a native majority 


‘Your Excellency. . . " Reddish-goId bangles, 
heavy with tinlding symbols, tumble down the 
ebony forearm as brown fingers, beringed with 
plaques larger than half-crowns, gather up the 
folds of a purple, white and yeUow robe, throw 
them over the left shoulder, hitch them beneath the 
armpit. It is a subtle, rhetorical gesture that enables 
the burly African chieftain to capture attention 
with a brief pause before he continues, in a velvety 
voice, with a quotation from Paradise Lost. 



Inaugural session adjourns. The Paramount Chief of Ashanti. 
OTUMFUO SIR OSEI AGYEMEN PREMPEH II, 
departs 


Jolm Milton from the lips of the noble savage? 
Nothing surprises in tins assembly of kaleido- 
scopic contrasts, wliere a pop-eyed native boy, 
dangling his feet eiglit inches from the floor* 
sits between a stern-ficed Scottish spinster and a 
Major-General. 

hi no other place at no other time is such a 
scene imaginable— a blending of raucous colours 
with traditional tints; the barbaric splendour of 
Africa (with inevitable undertones of juju, head- 
hiintmg, the distant tom-tom, human sacrifice) 
and die solid British pageantry to which belong 
Beefeaters, the Town Crier and the Lord 
Mayor’s Coach. 

Electric fans burr, fluttering Procedure Papers 
on four hundred and twenty pairs of knees: 
‘Opemng of the New Legislative Council for the 
Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti, 23 July 1946.’ 
In the formal phrases that follow, the historic 
moment might be missed. Not so in the Message 
from His Majesty Kang George VI that has just 
been read. ‘I wish to convey an assurance to my 
people in the Gold Coast of my interest in the 
progress of their political evolution, of which the 
inauguration of a Council with an unofficial 
majority is signal evidence. It is a source of 
gratification to me that it has been found possible 
to entrust the people themselves, tlirough their 
elected representatives, with a wider measure of 
control of their own affairs.’ 

RUSTLE OF ANTICIPATION 

There was a rustle of anticipation and a clink of 
bracelets when the Governor spoke the royal 
sentences. Africans and Europeans sitting side by 
side in the George V Memorial Hail at Accra 
were proud that the Gold Coast should now have 
a Constitution in which, for die first time, there 
was an African miyority. 

As the King’s Message finishes, a trumpet 
fanfare sounds from outside. All eyes are fixed on 
the Governor. In dark blue uniform, with silver 
epaulettes, his chest bright with medals and the 
red and blue sash of the Grand Cross of St. 
Michael and St. George, he occupies a tall, carved 
chair on a small dais. Before him is a high narrow 
desk of the same design; above him a silver lion 
and unicorn on a sky-blue background. Some 
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vards to his left sits his aide-de-camp, m khaki with 
Sam Browme belt. On the Governor’s right is 
the Clerk of the Council — a young-looking 
African wearing the white umforni of a district 
officer, witli gilt and black gorgets on his collar 
and a sword at his side. 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
A low barrier of Hiited dark and light wood 
runs from each side of the dais two-thirds of the 
way down the hall. Witlim diis rectangle, in 
front of the Governor, sit the thirty members 
of die Legislative Council, facing one another in 
two rows hkc a choir. Immediately below the 
dais are the six Official Members — the Acting 
Colomal Secretary, three Chief Commissioners 
and the Fmancial Secretar\% all in white dress 
umform with decorations, together with the 
Attorney-General, distinctive in Ins black robes 
and gre}', full-bottomed wig. Most of the remain- 
mg twenty-four members are Africans — the 
formal dark clothes of the commoners a foil to 
the brilliant colours of the robes w^orn by the 
Chiefs, W'hose names are as picturesque as dieir 
appearance. Among them is Nana Tsibu Darku 
I X, the Omanhene of Assin Atandaso, now at 
forty-four a member of the Council since 1932 — 
a stalwart, restless and dynamic speaker w^hose 
sumptuous jewellery jangles softly as he removes 
his glasses to emphasise a point, or fumbles among 
the papers m liis light pig-skin brief-case before 
suggesting an amendment. After concluding his 
speech of thanks for the King’s Message, in 
perfectly turned phrases, with the words, ‘God 
Save the ILing — and the British Empire’, he 
resumes his seat with dignity, comfortably kick- 
mg off his gold-embroidered sandals beneath the 
table. 

Other members are Nenu Azzu Mate Kole, 
the Konor of Manya Krobo, formerly an in- 
spector in the Gold Coast PoHce Force, from 
whose State Treasury is paid annually over £,4,500 
for education and £2,600 for health services; 
Nana Frampong Manso II, the Omanhene of 
Akim Kotoku, once in the Forestry Department; 
Nana Aman£ III, m.b.e., the Omanhene 

of Asebu, who in 1944 was awarded the King’s 
Medal for Chiefs. But the greatest chief of all 
does not sit witliin the rectangle that encloses the 
Legislative Council, although four members 
from his State are there to represent him — three 
of whom are commoners. 

He is Otumfuo (All-Powerful) Sir Osei (the 
Destroyer) Agyemen (the Saviour of the 
Nation) Prempeh II, k.b.e. When he came down 
to Accra two days before from his own country, 
people of other tribes went great distances to 


watch out for his train. The Accra police force 
turned out in strength to control the excited 
cro\\ds that awaited his arrival at the station; 
earlier in die day another speciaJ train had arrived 
bringing his servants — -just o\cr a thousand of 
them — who were put up in a camp once in- 
habited bv the American Air Force. .Many of 
diese newcomers rushed straight to the beach, 
nervously dipping dieir fingers m the surf to 
discover whether the water was hot or cold, tor 
they had never set eyes on the sea before. Nor, 
presumably, had their master, Sir Osei Prempeh 
II, King of the Ashanti — or more correctly, 
the Asantaliene (no ‘sh’, please). 

By centunes-old custom, the ruler of the 
Ashanti, whose capital is Kumasi, has never left 
his kingdom to come south of the Prah River, 
which divides his realm from die Gold Coast 



Sartorial Contrast. Arthur lewey, k. c., Attorney- 
General, and despatch-case carrier. The latter hears on college 
blazer *piano-key crest\ denoting harmony between black 
and white 
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Colony (myth alleges that some remote Asanta- 
hene perished on its banks), except Prempeh I, 
uncle of the present monarch, banished by the 
British to the Seychelles in 1896. For hundreds 
of years the warrior Ashanti came down like a 
wolf on the fold to despoil the Ga people of 
Accra and their neighbours. 

Today, after propitiating his ancestors with 
certain sacrifices for the innovation, Prempeh II 
IS goggled at by a vast crowd of Africans and 
Europeans as his black Humber (with a symbolic 
golden porcupme painted on its tonneau) brings 
him to the opening of the Legislative Coimcil. 
Not only is it the first time that an Asantahene 
has crossed the Prah — it is also the first time that 
the Ashanti have been represented on the Council. 
Vanquished in the ’nineties, they were treated 
hitherto as a conquered nation. Now they have 
equal status with the Ga, Fante, Ewe and other 
peoples of the Gold Coast Colony — progressing 
a further step towards self-government. 

Under their scarlet, green, purple, magenta, 
yellow, heliotrope and orange umbrellas (large 
as the striped shades over seaside tea-tables) the 
Colony chiefs have greeted the Asantahene before 
he entered the hall. Unlike the others, he does not 
wear an elaborate headdress, but a simple band of 
cloth round his forehead which he removes 
within the Legislative Chamber. Envious glances, 
however, fall on the thirty or forty golden brace- 
lets on his right arm, and the two golden doves, 
each four inches across, on the second finger of 
both hands. 

There is plenty of competition in splendour 
this morning. The lesser chiefs try to outdo one 
another with startling coiffures and festoons of 
gold and silver chains. The Paramount Chiefi 
affect a more expensive simplicity. 

Now tliat the opening formalities of the Coun- 
cil are completed, there is time to look around 
while the Colonial and Financial Secretaries 
answer members’ questions about the disease of 
swollen shoot in cocoa plants and die length of 
African nurses’ night duty. 

Outside the barrier that fences in the Council 
members are two rows of seats for distinguished 
visitors. To the left of the Governor, a group that 


includes his wife and ex-members of the Council* 
to the right, three judges whose grey wigs and 
scarlet robes are identical, but whose faces are 
brown, white and black. Down the length of the 
hall, between the barrier and the walls, sit the 
distinguished spectators (with a privileged 
minority in a gallery above)— Directors'" of 
Education and Agriculture, Conservators of 
Forests, Generals, Air Commodores and Pohee 
Commissioners in white or well-washed khab 
drill uniforms— many with their wives in garden- 
party frocks and hats beside them— interspersed 
with chiefs, ‘souls’ and ‘linguists’, clad exotically 
and carrying symbols of office. The chiefs’ ‘souls’ 
are small boys of eight or ten— combining their 
more sublime significance with the duties of a 
page. The ‘linguists’ were once intermediaries 
who repeated everytliing said to the potentate 
into his private ear, and then repeated back to the 
commoner what had been said sotto voce to them 
by their master— a process which saved the royal 
dignity, and allowed time for thought. Each 
‘linguist’ carries a rod— something like a bishop’s 
crozier- surmounted by a golden elephant, head 
of com, crescent moon or other emblem. 

The white cock’s feathers on the Governor’s 
hat flutter in the whir of the electric fan on the 
dais as he leaves the Chamber in a church-hke 
silence. An instant later, hahcl breaks loose in Ga, 
Twi, Fante, Ewe, English. Hereditary robes of 
violet and azure velvet jostle with tropical suits, 
summer frocks with Manchester cloths printed 
in medallions of Jolm Wesley or Allied flags. 

The throng presses to the doors of the hall, 
trying to obtain a glimpse of the detachment of 
‘Glover’s horse’ — with their uniforms and 
pennants of red and green more resembling 
Bengal lancers than mounted police — ^which 
rides ahead of the Governor’s car. 

A district officer and his wife are admiring the 
massive ear-rings worn by some Omanhene or 
other. 

‘Of course,’ says the burly African as his car 
comes up to the steps of the hall, ‘there’s one 
thing both British and Africans like about these 
occasions — the dressing-up. Can I give you a 
liftj’ 


Q. E. D.l 

The Rev. John Lubikula of the Congo, a father of six children, spoke to the 
Conference. His theme was the equality of men and women. ‘To those who use the 
Old Testament to excuse polygamy and female subservience,’ he said, ‘woman was 
created out of a rib of Adam. Had a bone been taken from the foot, that would 
imply female subservience. Had a bone been taken from the head, that would imply 
female dominance. But the bone was from the middle, so equality follows.’ 

Nigerian Eastern Mail 
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50 YEARS AGO 

of Europe and of Asia. . . At present, sup- 
ported by the nughtiest army, she is absolutely 
invulnerable, and virtually irresistible. 

E. J. Dillon m Ccntenworary Review 


The Bathurst Federal Convention 
The People’s Federal Convention, held at 
Bathurst during the week beginning i6th and 
ending 21st November, 1896, may be justly 
described as constitutmg an important landmark 
in the history of the agitation for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Government m Austraha. This 
description of a Federal Demonstration not 
surrounded with the halo of government rank and 
authority, will, no doubt, cause surprise m some 
quarters. 

General Work 

The principal work done was the considerarion 
and discussion of all the debatable sections of the 
Commonwealth Bill framed by the Sydney 
Convention in 1891. 

A Campaign of Education 

The best bit of strategy on the Republican side in 
the U.S. Presidential Election campaign was the 
assumption that the voters in the great states of 
the Middle West needed first of all clear and 
definite information on the questions at issue, and 
that this information must come to them in some 
way or another before any effort could be made 
to secure their votes for the gold standard in 
November. Accordingly, all the leaflets and 
pamphlets wliich were sent out from the Chicago 
headquarters were brief and clear expositions of 
the currency question phrased in direct and simple 
language, and remarkably free from the ordinary 
“bluff and bluster’ of the traditional campaign 
document, as well as from every form of appeal 
to prejudice and passion, jj s. Review of Reviews 

The International Situation 

Russia is now recognised by all as the pre- 
dominant factor of the situation. Whatever other 
■effects the Tsar’s trip may have had, it has 
brought home to the dullest appreciation the 
important fact that the hegemony of Europe has 
passed away from Germany to her north-eastern 
neighbour. This important change took place 
long before it became visible to all. The recent 
travels of Nicholas II merely revealed the fact 
that the Tsar is at present the arbiter of war 
and peace, while he or his successor is believed 
40 be destined to become one day the lawgiver 


Our UnfuiFiilcd Duty to Cyprus 
Against any proposal to abandon Cyprus, 
Mr. Edward G. Browne pleads hard in the Xetv 
Review. ‘England’s duty to Cyprus,’ he argues, 
‘has not been done.’ We have given her justice 
and hbertv, but we have taxed her far more 
unnicrcituily than the Turk. At the same time, 
largely owmg to French and other protective 
tanlfs, the wme trade of Cyprus and her agri- 
culture have suffered a sore depression. We have 
made tew roads, and not a single railway, and 
have arranged no regular steamboat service. i\nd, 
worst of all, over and above the heavy' cost of 
administration, we exact a ‘tribute’ to Turkey of 
^^63,000 a year, which is really paid over to 
bondholders. Yet the island is fertile enough to 
pay her way, even under this fearful load. 

Edward G. Browne in Neiv Review 

Mrs. Phelps* New Creed 

IsELiEVEin women, and in their right to their 
own best possibilities in ever)’ department of life. 
I believe that the methods of dress practised 
among women are a marked hindrance to the 
realisation of these possibilities, and that they 
should be scorned or persuaded out of society. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps in McClures Magazine 



[The KAISER sees himself as a true knight on guard before 
hie Temple of Peace] 
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SCIENCE DOUBLE SPREAD 


(2) THE PEACEFUL HARNESSING OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

DR. H. A. SKINNER, of the University of Manchester 


According to a recent Press report, the Bury 
(Lancs.) Town Council gave serious considera- 
tion to a proposal that a forthcoming extension 
in the townsliip’s electricity supply should be 
achieved by utilising energy from a nuclear 
fission process. The Council decided that the time 
is not yet ripe for the adoption of so ambitious a 
project, and Bury will continue to produce its 
electricity for some years at least by burning coal. 
There is Uttle doubt that the decision v/as a 
correct one: but in other towns and cities which, 
unhke Bury, are far removed from an abundant 
supply of coal or oil, we may well see, in ten 
years’ time, the successful operation of power 
stations driven atomic energy. For there is no 
question that the production of electrical power 
from a nuclear fission process is technically fea- 
sible. General L. R. Groves, of the Manhattan 
District organisation in Washington, who 



Comparatively simple chemical manipulations are being 
curried out behind a thick concrete wall, but the remote control 
mechanisms are quite complicated. Observation is by periscope 
set into the wall in such a manner that there is no direct route 
by which gamma rays can reach the operator. 

5S 


appomted a committee in 1944 to investigate the 
possible peacetime uses of nuclear energy, has an- 
nounced plans for the construction and operation 
of a pilot electrical plant, using atomic fuel, which 
has been designed at the University of Chicago. 

The energy hberated by a nuclear fission 
process mamfests itself in tlie form of heat, but 
the order of magnitude ot the heat evolution k 
different from that m even the most exothermic 
of normal chemical reactions. Thus, whereas 
the heat evolved by burning one gramme of 
carbon amounts to 8,000 calories, and the com- 
bustion of one gramme of crude petroleum 
liberates 11,500 calorics, the nuclear fission 
of one gramme of uraniLim-335 (U-235) is 
accompanied by the evolution of some twenty 
billion calorics of heat. If it were possible to con- 
vert the heat energy from an atomic furnace 
consuming U-235 at a rate of i lb. per day into 
electrical energy, it would generate electricity at 
a rate of approximately 100,000 kilowatts: this is 
sufficient to provide the lighting of a large city. 

The explosion of an atomic bomb presents one 
method by which scientists have been able to 
liberate the prodigious quantities of energy 
locked up in the U-23 5 atom. This form of libera- 
tion takes ])Lice in a fraction of a second, and is. 
far too violent to be of practical use for other 
than purely destructive purposes. The peaceful 
utilisation of atomic energy demands a far less 
violent method of liberation than that occurring 
in the atomic bomb. The disintegration processes 
must needs be slowxd down in some way. The 
apparatus in which the slow disintegration of 
U-235 can be carried out under controlled 
conditions has been christened the ‘ Atomic Pile’. 

Natural uranium is a mixture of three isotopes, 
U-234, U-235 a^^d U-23 8, of wliich the latter is 
by far the most abundant, being present to the 
extent of 99.3 per cent. The behaviour of U-23 8 
and U-235 towards neutrons differs in that the 
U-23 8 absorbs neutrons without undergoing 
fission, finally to produce plutomum atoms, 
whereas U-235 undergoes explosive fission, 
splitting up into smaller fragments and simul- 
taneously throwing off two or more new, fast- 
moving neutrons. In a mass of pure U-23$, the 
disintegration process, once started, will contiiiue 


with ever-increasing velocity, for as each U-235 
atom sphts up, it produces new neutrons which 
continue the splitting process in other U-235 
atoms. But in a mass ot ordmars' uranium, 
some oi the neutrons liberated by the disinteg- 
ration of U-235 atoms are absorbed, without 
regeneration, by the U-238 atoms. To keep 
the disintegration process in a mass of ordmary 
uramum ‘tickmg over’ at a convenient and 
controllable rate is a dehcate problem of adjust- 
ment of the proportion of U-235 atoms to other 
non-Bssionable matter. The atomic pile is an 
apparatus in which ordmary uramum, or slightly 
enriched uramum, admixed with graphite or heavy 
water, or some other ‘moderator’, is dismtegrated 
by a steady reaction givmg plutomum as one of 
the products, and hberating heat at a steady rate. 

The operation of an atomic pile presents many 
problems m chemical engmeermg. Not least 
are the hazards arising from the highly radio- 
active by-products of the nuclear disintegrations. 
From each pound of uramum undergoing fission, 
very nearly a pound of radioactive by-products 
results. These are more radioactive than is radium 
itself, for they have shorter half-life periods. 
Moreover, the disintegration process is continually 
accompanied by an emission of neutrons and 
highly penetrating y-rays. It would be impossible 
for an unprotected human being to remain un- 
affected in such surroundings, and it is therefore 
necessary to build concrete shields, at least five 
feet thick, around an atomic pile before it can 
be operated. All adjustments to the pile whilst in 
operation must be made by remote control 
devices. Periodically, the pile must be rid {‘de- 
contaminated’) of ail products of fission, other- 
\\ise the slow chainrcaction \vill come to a 
standstill. It should be apparent that in tliese 
circumstances, the atomic pile is not a mobile 
piece of apparatus, but a solid, fixed and reason- 
ably large-sized structure. 

The heat produced, by an atomic pile could be 
converted into work by using it to drive sonic 
suitable engine. There are several possibilities, 
one of which would be to operate a turbine in a 
secondary circuit which is heated indirectly from 
the primary circuit through a heat exchanger. 
So far, atomic piles have been operated at low 
temperatures, with very low thermodynamic 
efficiency, mainly with the object of making 
plutonium. The efficiency of the pile as a furnace 
can only be increased by operating it at much 
higher temperatures. The raising of the operation 
temperature introduces new and difficult prob- 
lems of research and development, and it may 
he some time before an efficient atomic furnace 
and heat exchanger system is devised. 


None the less, \vc can conceive that in twenty- 
to thirty \'cars’ time there will be large central 
Histaiiations in which great amounts oI power 
will be produced by nuclear fission and trans- 
lormcd into electrical energy or steam for power 
consumption. It is pamcuiarly m those regions 
where coal, oil or water-power is strictly Imiitcd 
that one might expect to see such large-scale de- 
velopments, Before the war the U.S.S.R. c.xperi- 
mented with an air-lme from Moscow to New 
York via the North-Pole: the prospect of atomic 
power makes it a reasonable proposition to build 
an air-station in the polar regions, wliicli m turn, 
increases the practicability oi the polar air-route. 

From the economic standpoint, it is probable 
that the ultimate costs oi power from uranium 
will be less than from coal or oil. According to 
the Smyth Report, the cost of uramum in 1943 
was about per lb. One lb. of natural uranium 
contams i-i^oth part of U-235, and i lb. of 
U-235 IS equivalent to 1,500 tons of coal, costing 
from X^2,5 oo-^5,cco. In terms of energetic 
equivalence, the raw' materials for atomic power 
are less costly than coal by a factor of five or more. 
On the other hand, the costs of construction and 
operation of a uramum pile are considerable, so 
that it IS doubtful if there is any great economy 
gained. Even if the cost of atomic power w'ere 
to become virtually nil, there remain the costs of 
distribution of the central pow'er — and past ex- 
perience has proved that pow’er-distribution costs 
are at least as high as production costs. It w'ould 
be unwise, therefore, to forecast an era of ex- 
tremely cheap power in the near future. 

Theoretically, the uranium fission process is 
not a particularly efficient nuclear reaction to use 
for the production of energy, for it corresponds 
to the destruction of only i-ioth of one per cent 
of the total mass. Should scientists find some 
other controllable nuclear reaction in which the 
conversion to energy of even a few per cent of 
the matter of some common materiff occurs, the 
w’hole problem of atomic power production will 
be raised to an entirely new level. But to date 
there are no indications of such a development. 

Weighed in the balance of good or evil, there 
is no doubt that the liberation of nuclear energy 
provides greater possibilities for waging destruc- 
tive war than of building productive peace. The 
major problems are not scientific and technical 
(although these certainly exist), but are social and 
political in character. Thinking men must face up 
to this challenge wnth the courage of certain con- 
viction that peace and plenty' are attainable in this 
atomic age only if the causes of w^ar, and the 
mutual suspicions and hatreds of the past, are 
completely eradicated. 
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A BOOK OF YESTERDAY 


WASHINGTON IRVING^S 

THE SKETCH BOOK 

REVIEWED By AUBREV NOAKES 

It has been boldly suggested that George 
Washington was an English scjuire whose estates 
merely happened to be in Virginia. True enough 
that Englishmen probably come nearer to under- 
standing him than liis own countrymen, for 
whilst he is perfunctorily reverenced by Ameri- 
cans, he does not warm their hearts in the same 
way as Lincoln and the Roosevelts do. In com- 
parison with Old Abe and his homespun philo- 
sophy, or with the glittering smile and radiant 
friendliness of the late President, Washington 



WASHINGTON IRVING (1783-I859) 


appears to them austere and somehow cold. Yet, 
as we know, Washington was a warm-blooded 
man, with his strong passions disciplined by 
tremendous will-power and brought into line 
with the traditions of reserve and good breeding 
in which he had been reared in Virginia. 

From this the plain fact emerges that Washing- 
ton’s standards were English rather than what has 
since come to be recognised as American ones, 
although that amusingly anti-British writer, 
Senator Lodge, suggests that the misunder- 
standing of Washington has arisen because he was 


gifted group in which Irving moved: a group 
which included such figures as Fenimore Cooper, 
Edgar Allan Poe, and William Cullen Bryant. 
With others, they formed a literary circle in New 
York, whilst in New England and in the south 
and west other significant Hterary movements 
were beginning to talce shape. Mr. Brooks has 
already told the story of the New England 
developments in his earlier and classic books, The 
Flowering of New England and New England: Indian 
Summer— hut these do not concern us here. 


not a nineteenth -century but an eighteenth- 
century American. Even so, the eighteenth-cen- 
tury American is much more like a modem 


THE NEW COMMUNITY 

One of the busiest men in early nineteenth- 


Englishman than anything in the States today. 

The ‘American’ Revolution had been fought 
under the leadership of the gentry, who possessed 
most of the learning, talent and wealth. Even the 
election of Jefferson meant a change of policy 
only. The upper classes retained their ascendancy. 


century New York was William Dunlap, general 
handyman of the arts— painter, playwright, 
novelist, diarist and priceless gossip. Here style 
was certainly the man. As a writer he was 
slovenly, discursive and garrulous, yet a tireless 
collector of anecdotes and facts. He had studied 


and the country was still dominantly EngHsh in 
its social composition and intellectual habits. 

As we look upon the rich diversity, the tre- 
mendous vigour, and creative energy displayed 


art under Benjamin West in London, and his 
short biographies of early American painters, for 
example, contain a great deal of valuable material 
which might otherwise have been lost. As 


in the contemporary American literary and artis- 
tic scene, the questions naturally suggest them- 
selves: When did the Americans discover 
themselves? When did they cease to cling to the 
cultural apron-strings of the mother-country? 
When did they consciously strike a new note? 

Satisfactory answers to these questions are to 
be found in Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’ recently 
published and delightful volume. The World of 
Washington Irving, in which the date is set at 1800, 
roughly. Mr. Brooks describes with polished 
assurance the work of the heterogeneous but 


manager of the Park Theatre, New York, Dunlap 
gamely attempted to foster the serious drama in 
a new community, finding an unexpected cham- 
pion in Washington Irving, who was contri- 
buting a series of newspaper articles to the New 
York Morning Chronicle, under the pseudonym of 
‘Jonathan Oldstyle’. Irving satirised the condi- 
tions against wliich Dunlap was fighting, and the 
manager saw in the young writer (he was barely 
twenty years of age) a spirited and invaluable ally. 
Like many another bright young fellow, Irving 
was irresistibly drawn towards the stage, and 
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liked being mixed up in theatrical affairs and 
hanging around stage doors. He even wrote a play. 

Irvmg was a shrewd observer of hfe in the 
growing city. He liked to meander and dream on 
the banks of the Hudson, and explore the old 
Dutch farms and pastoral valleys. In the Sleepy 
Hollow church, the minister still preached m 
Dutch, and the prevaihng tone was anti-British. 
Irving loved the Enghsh tradition, however, and 
was merely amused by the Dutch, although their 
legends fascinated him. Meanwhile, on journeys 
up the Hudson, taking his gun and his flute, 
Irving grew familiar with all the surrounding 
country. He knew Saratoga and Ballston Spa, 
little places in the forest, where the old traders’ 
stores were converted into ballrooms. 

The late Earl of Kenmare (better known as 
Castlerosse, the gossip-writer) once remarked 
about his novelist-relation, Maurice Baring: T 
sometimes think that Uncle Maurice only sees the 
beautiful things in life.’ One carries away a 
similar impression after reading Washington 
Irving. By nature and temperament he was 
urbane, pleasant and good-natured. The gods saw 
fit that his dehghtful talents should flower easily 
and with a becoming grace. There were to be no 
years of neglect, no starving in garrets, to blur 
the edges of a charmed life. 

He was the son of a Scottish merchant who had 
settled m New York some time before the Revo- 
lution, in a house in William Street, surrounded 
by a garden full of apricot and plum trees. Irving 
was one of a large and flourishing family. He 
grew up a debonair and attractive young man 
and a great favourite with his older brothers, who 
prospered early in life and took a dehght in 
making things easy for him. They were troubled 
about his health and, fearing consumption, 
packed him off on a leisurely European health 
tour. Occasionally they ventured a criticism. 
They felt that young Washington was more 
concerned about meeting amusing people than in 
advancing his own studies and interests. 

Yet in his own way he was serving an in- 
valuable apprenticeship to Letters. He followed 
a careful plan in keeping a travel-journal, and 
determined at the same time to master the art of 
writing with ease and accuracy. He made 
character-sketches of odd types encountered on 
the journey. He was captured by Mediterranean 
pirates (who released him when they discovered 
he was carrying letters to the Governor of Malta), 
danced in Paris, gambolled in Sicily, and travelled 
across robber-infested Italian mountains. He 
visited the homes of great personages at Naples, 
Florence and Rome, where he met Madame de 
Stael, Canova, and Humboldt. He saw Mrs. 


Siddons in London, Talma in Paris, and made a 
study of the Ehzabethan drama. Back in New 
York, he was dehghtcd to find magazines, plays 
and books fast multipKang, and a widely appre- 
ciative pubhc for the works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Campbell and Thomas Moore. 

Incidentally— and this word ‘incidentally’ is 
the exact one to use here — Irv^ing had studied law'. 
The details are unimportant. As a lawyer he is 
said to have had one client, whom he left in the 
lurch. Nevertheless, his ever-agreeable brothers 
were glad to keep him going, and even made him 
a nommal partner in their law firm in order that 
he might have sufficient leisure to follow iiis bent. 

A PLEASANT EXISTENCE 

Irving led an extremely pleasant existence, 
taking long trips to country^ houses along the 
Hudson and gettmg around New York. In the 
taverns, particularly at Dyde’s m Park Row, and 
a porter house in John Street, where the floors 
w^re sprinkled with sand from Coney Island, the 
talk was invariably brilliant, and in these taverns, 
as Mr. Brooks says, ‘clever young men could 
almost feel that they were in Fleet Street or 
Covent Garden, for most of their thoughts as 
writers had a colour of London.’ 

In 1815 Irving drifted over to England, with no 
particular plans in mind beyond a vague interest 
in the Liverpool branch of the family business. 
This business failed. Yet the gods did not entirely 
forsake their fivourite. They had seen fit that a 
sister of Washington’s should be living at 
Birmingham, in a style befitting the wife of a 
prosperous merchant, and that their house should 
form a congenial and timely place of retreat 
to him. 

He was thirty-two years of age and felt that, as 
yet, he had done Httle of any consequence. With 
his artist-friend, Charles Leslie, he set out on a 
stage coach for Oxford, Leslie busily sketching 
and Irving joyously writing during the journey. 
Irving was in high spirits and read aloud the stor)'' 
to Leslie, in fragments as he wrote it. Irving 
visited Scott at Abbotsford when ‘the master’ was 
busily engaged on Rob Roy. Scott had not, of 
course, at that time acknowledged his authorship 
of the Waverley Noveb. He seemed to have 
nothing to do but amuse his American visitor. 

In London Irving browsed in the British 
Museum, and roamed through Little Britain, 
Smithfield, Southwark, Westminster Abbey, 
Cock Lane, the Guildhall, and poky little alleys 
in the City. He was charmed by it all— these 
symbols of his ancestry. It was a homecoming 
with a subtle difference. With his antiquarian 
tastes and liking for old customs, he was a natural 
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Tory, and loved to delve into ancient English 
writers, collecting ditties and drinldng-songs 
which recalled a merrier and bygone England. 

All these things are described with great charm 
in The Sketch Booky Irving’s best-known work, 
which also contains, as well as the essays on 
English ways and customs, the Legend of Sleepy 
HolloiOt Rip Van Winkle^ and the sad tale of 
Philip of Pokanoket^ the Indian chief, 

HELP FROM SCOTT 

It is worth noting that Irving’s stay in England 
coincided with the turbulent post-war period 
after Waterloo, and that it was the failure of his 
family business which hustled Mm into serious, 
professional authorsMp. He needed money. At 
first he had kept notes and memoranda for a 
leisurely planned series, to be completed at 
a future date. Financial circumstances led to a 
change of plan. The sketches were sent piecemeal 
to the United States, where they were published 
in portions or numbers. It was not Irving’s 
original intention to publish them in book-form 
in England, ‘being conscious that much of their 
contents could be interesting only to American 
readers, and, in truth, being deterred by the 
severity with wMch American productions had 
been treated in the British press.* It was largely 
due to the practical help of Sir Walter Scott that 
The Sketch Book was published in London under 
the imprint of John Murray in 1820. 

The combination of the widespread social 
upheaval and his private financial troubles should 
have bred a shrewd awareness of conditions in 
England. But no! In The Sketch Book we discover 
an idealised country where old customs linger in 
a fond state of preservation; where red-faced 
squires rode to hounds, sang rollicking songs, 
and administered their estates with a genial bene- 
volence; where life revolved easily around manor 
houses and picturesque village churches— those 
pagan Valhallas from wMch the images of the 
saints had been removed, and their places taken 
by the incongruous monuments of departed and 
self-gloried gentry. 

Irving could even be lyrical about travelling by 
stage coach in the depths of winter— and in 
Yorkshire! The coach was crowded with 
Christmas passengers and loaded with hampers 
of game, baskets, and boxes of delicacies. T had 
three fine, rosy-cheeked schoolboys for my 
fellow-passengers inside, full of the buxom health ' 
and manly spirit wMch I have observed in the 
children of tliis country. They were returning 
home from the holidays in Mgh glee, and 
promising themselves a world of enjoyment.’ He 
was greatly interested in the English coachmen 
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of the day, ‘who have a dress, a manner, a 
language, an air, peculiar to themselves.’ 

Once more the gods smiled upon him, and led 
Mm to a chance encounter with Frank Brace- 
bridge, an old friend, at a village mn, where the 
coach had let Mm down. Irving was invited to stay 
at the family mansion of the Bracebridges, ‘It is 
better than eating a sohtary Christmas dinner at an 
inn,’ said Frank, ‘and I can assure you of a heart/ 
welcome in something of the old-fashioned style.’ 

There follows an idealised description of an 
Enghsh Christmas in ‘the good old days’, 
brilliant in its carefully assembled mass of detail. 
Everything is here — the wassail bowl, the Yule 
log, the boar’s head crowned with rosemary, the 
waits, holly, mistletoe, morris-dancers, mummers 
and carols. Irving Hstened with sympathy to 
Squire Bracebridge’s analysis of contemporary 
ills and Ms simple remedy. ‘The nation is altered,’ 
said the Squire. ‘We have almost lost our simple, 
true-hearted peasantry. They have broken asunder 
from the Mgher classes, and seem to think their 
interests are separate. They have become too 
knowing, and begin to read newspapers, listen 
to ale-house poHticians, and talk of reform. I 
think one mode to keep them in good humour 
in these hard times would be for the nobility and 
gentry to pass more time on tlieir estates, mingle 
more among the country people, and set the 
merry game going again.’ 

It has not been my intention to go into detail 
about Irving’s life, but merely to describe the 
background and conditions against wMch the 
various stories and essays which make up The 
Sketch Book were written. He had previously 
published one book, Ms Knickerbocker History 
of New York, in 1809, and tlirown off the ‘Jona- 
than Oldstyle’ articles. He was subsequently to 
publish a large number of books and enjoy an 
international reputation of an extraordinary and 
personal nature. His fame today rests principally 
on Ms delightful and fanciful essays, although 
much might be said of his skill as a biographer. 
His last important work was the Life of Washing- 
ton, and Ms Columbus, in spite of the findings of 
later scholars, is still an important, as well as a 
beautifully written, book. He was seventy-six 
years of age when he died in 1859, thus Ms 
writing life covered the first half of the nineteenth 
century. We have seen how he was able to build 
up the framework and background of his later 
work in a leisurely, gentleman-like fasMon, 
largely owing to the practical help and sympathy 
of his brothers, who appear to have realised that 
their amusing young brother possessed important 
and vital gifts wMch would, given time, show 
themselves. Posterity owes them an immeasurable 



This picture of george Washington and Lafayette at Mount Vernon shows how Washington preserved the 
English way of life. Washington Irving, though in a transitional period, had equal reverence for the old English ways 


debt of gratitude. We have spoken fancifully of 
Irving enjoying the favour of the gods, yet the 
analogy is irresistible. This favour extended 
beyond death. His charmed, bachelor existence 
was rounded off with an appropriate burial in the 
Sleepy Hollow which he had immortalised. 

ROOTS IN THE 'OLD COUNTRY' 

Irving was proud to be an American, and his 
deep affection for England sprang from his lively 
realisation that in the ‘Old Country’ lay not only 
his own ancestral roots but those of the United 
States. In a remarkable essay on ‘English Writers 
in America’ he protested in a firm, manly way 
against the misrepresentations of his country by 
coarse English writers, carpet-baggers, and 
wandering mechanics, who returned home with 
tales that America was a wilderness inhabited by 
boors. He expressed wonder that credence should 
be given to their slanders, since the themes which 
America offered for contemplation ‘are too vast 
and elevated for their capacities. The national 
character is yet in a state of fermentation; it may 
have its frothiness and sediment, but its ingre- 
dients are sound and wholesome; it has already 
given proofs of powerful and generous qualities; 
and the whole promises to settle down into 
something substantially excellent. But the causes 
which are operating to strengthen and ennoble it, 
and its daily indication of admirable properties, 
are aU lost upon these purbhnd observers, who 


are only affected by the Httle asperities incident 
to its present situation.’ 

The Sketch Book made a great impression on its 
first appearance in England, and did much to 
remove lingering prejudices against a former 
enemy country. As Irving himself wittily re- 
marked, the English were as much surprised to 
find an American writing about their institutions 
and customs as if a Chinese had expressed Inmself 
in pure English. 

It would be easy to be superficially bright about 
Irving’s Sketch Book; to speak of it as ‘required 
reading’ for Hollywood directors of films about 
English Hfe; to satirise his manner of seeing 
England through a romantic ‘Miniver-like’ haze 
at a time when the dear old country w^as, in fact, 
going through a series of political and social 
disorders. But, surely, it would be churlish to 
quarrel on account of a few miserable historical 
facts known to us, with Irving’s pictures of 
English hfe, observed and described with such 
unabashed partiality and love. Who are we to 
destroy an illusion so charming, so artfully 
fabricated and well meant? 

Shall we leave it at that? Or should we go 
further, and argue that perhaps Irving was 
instinctively right in his dehberate avoidance 
of passing tumults, in seeking in legend and 
poetry, in time-honoured customs and rural 
backwaters, the secret springs of our enduring 
national spirit? 


NEW BOOKS 


ENTERPRISE FIRST 
By William Wallace, M,Com.(Loncl.) 

Longmans^ Green & Co. 8s. 6ci. 

The most obvious yet urgent problem of demo- 
cratic government today is how in a complex 
modern society the organising power of the state 
can be linked with individual initiative to produce 
efficiency and justice whilst preserving liberty. In 
this timely and topical book the author brings the 
light of reason and experience to bear on this vital 
issue. Mr. Wallace has unique qualifications for 
the task he has undertaken; for not only has he had, 
as an industrial executive (but not a capitalist), 
wide practical experience of the problems of 
private mdustry, but also, as a director at the 
Ministry of Food, similar first-hand experience of 
the Civil Service and the machinery of govern- 
ment. In addition, he has attained a first in Law 
and, as Master of Commerce at London Uni- 
versity, been a lecturer in industrial economics. 
The result is a book of shrewd analysis, com- 
bined with constructive proposals unbiased by 
narrowness of outlook or theoretical ideologies. 

Mr. Wallace is the first to admit that the sphere 
of the state must inevitably be greatly increased, 
both in order to cope with the gigantic post-war 
economic problems and to achieve a greater 
degree of economic democracy. He is concerned 
with the means of accompUshing this without 
loss of efficiency, upon which a higher standard 
of Hving depends, or loss of that freedom 
‘without which the people perish.’ In brief: ‘Any 
industry, whatever its nature or form, and 
whether pubhcly or privately operated, should be 
so based, organised and operated as to serve the 
widest interest of die community — the difficulty 
is that so few people who are not actually in 
control of industry really know, or can know, the 
actual nature of the problems, their range and 
intricacy and the qualities required to deal with 
them.’ They are able, as Lord Woolton once said, 
to approach the subject with a mind unbiased by 
experience! 

Whether ownership or control is private or 
public — a question to be decided on its merits 
— the vital contribution to efficiency is that 
indefinable thing called enterprise. The key man 
is not the ‘manager’ or ‘technician’ who can 
manage a particular going concern, but the man 
who can conceive of the concern before it is 
going or the effect of changes in it before they are 
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put through. Therefore any organisation must 
provide conditions in which the exceptional man, 
the unorthodox man, the man willing to take 
risks, can operate effectively. ‘The sphere of the 
state must m practice be confined to paintmg the 
broad background, laymg down the governing 
conditions, collecting facts, setting the objectives, 
co-ordmatmg the inter-relation of industries, and 
seeing that the results arc in die broad interests of 
the consumer and the commumty as a whole.’ 
Where the state mtervenes in the actual operation 
of industry, it should be done in a way which 
leaves the greatest practicable degree of initiative 
and responsibihty to those in the particular 
industry concerned. Efficiency depends upon the 
force, initiative and enterprise diat die mdividual 
can be induced to display. 

Mr. Wallace goes into much detail as to how 
this may be accomplished. Whilst rejecting 
nationalisation as a universal panacea on the 
ground that it would, amongst odier things, 
logically and mevitably lead to regimentation, 
disappearance of effective trade uniomsm and 
permanent direction of labour, he admits the need 
for public ownership in certain specific cases, not 
as an ideal but as a regrettable necessity beset widi 
dangers. He emphasises the fact that this should be 
accomphshed through die medium of public 
corporations free from day-to-day parhamentary 
or treasury control, with experts as directors, but 
responsible ultimately to a minister. There should 
be an Economic General Staff widiout executive 
or administrative functions, but rather to collate 
and co-ordinate facts for die formulation of 
strategic economic policy. In addition, there 
should be a Ministry of Industry, staffed by a new 
class of Industrial Civil Servant widi practical 
experience of industry. A chapter on the Civil 
Service, whilst crediting its members widi integriy 
and intelligence, shows clearly why, by reason of 
its function as administrator of the law and its 
terms of reference, it is bound to be governed by 
precedent and red tape, and is therefore quite 
unsuited to run mdustry. The new Ministry would 
advise industries of the general economic back- 
ground, be die over-all government link widi 
private industry, and would encourage and assist 
industries to carry out the government’s long- 
term economic policy. It would have power ot 
control only within die limits of a broad, legal 
code of ‘right practices’ for industry bringing up 
to date the old common law against ‘restraint oi 



trade’. It would have authority to license arrange- 
ments made, in special cases, by industrial bodies 
which would otherwise be breakmg the law. 
Appeal would lie to the Courts agamst such a 
department’s decisions. This m itself is an im- 
portant pre-requisite in securing the ‘ rule of law’ 
as against the ‘law of rule’. In the case of mdustries 
in which the interest of the consumer was safe- 
guarded by genuine competition, a Trade Asso- 
ciation with voluntary membership would be the 
Imk with the government. In cases where 
‘restrictive agreements’ of some kmd were con- 
sidered to be justifiable or necessary — as they 
sometimes are— there would be a permanent 
Industrial Board composed of leading represent- 
atives of the industry, staffed by a techmeal Civil 
Service and widi a Mimstry representative who 
would have power to over-ride any decision felt 
to be outside the terms of the hcence under which 
It was operating. The methods described above 
would prove more satisfactory than a tnbimal 
to enquire into monopolistic practices. It would 
secure ‘supervised self-government’ with least 
detriment to flexibility and enterprise. ‘For if 
the state is to allow private enterprise to play 
the game within the rules, it can claim the 
right to lay down the rules and to nominate the 
referee!’ 

Itis a pity that the author has withheldhis opinion 
— as he states, deliberately — as to which mdustries 
could with benefit be nationalised. The question 
of the ‘ripeness’ of industries for inclusion in tliis 
dangerous experiment is one which, to put it 
mildly, provokes much difference of opinion. 
Moreover, in dealing with the question of enter- 
prise and efficiency, one would have hked his views 
on the various schemes of co-partnership, profit- 
sharing andjomt consultation designed to give the 
employee more status and interest, and improve 
industrial relations — surely an important aspect? 
However it is difficult to over-praise a book con- 
taining so much that is realistic and constructive. 
It should be resolutely avoided by all those 
‘doctrinaires’ who wish to avoid the disillusion- 
ment entailed in examining the indirect repercus- 
sions and administrative difficulties that gape 
behind the comforting phrases of political and 
economic theorists. It should be read by all those 
who wish intelligently to share in this country’s 
task of demonstrating to the world that there is an 
effective, practicable compromise which uses the 
organising power of the state and the initiative of 
the firee individual to create a society which avoids 
both the unfreedom of state totalitarianism and the 
outworn (and unworkable) system of unfettered, 
‘knock-about’ individualism. 

GEORGE LOWTHER 


THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHi^ 

By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Aldous Huxley’s development from ejmeal 
iconoclasm to contemplative religion is one of the 
most interesting phenomena of modern English 
literature. Serious implications have always been 
present even in the most apparently light- 
hearted and mundane of his works, but it is not 
easy to identify the author of Crome Yellow and 
Antic Hay with the exponent of the Perennial 
Philosophy. Throughout all its vicissitudes, 
certam basic characteristics have never ceased to 
colour his outlook — a curiously deep pessimism 
and misanthropy, an excessive awareness of and 
disgust with the baser aspects of human nature, a 
profound scepticism with regard to modern pro- 
gress, and a dislike of dogmatism, whether 
religious or pohtical, Right-Wing or Left. These 
traits are as firmly rooted as ever — they seem 
indeed to have been mtensified by the years; but 
the mahcious satire and irresponsible cynicism 
through which Mr. Huxley was wont to express 
them have given way to a genume and positive 
desire to help and persuade, an impulse to provide, 
not some facile and ephemeral panacea, but an 
alternative to the general depravity of the world. 
Already, m Grey Eminence and Time Must have a 
Stop^ we had some idea of the direction in which 
his mmd was workmg. In this new work he gives 
a fuller exposition of the results of his search after 
truth and ultimate reahty. 

The Peiennial Philosophy is an anthology of the 
mystical writings of every age and faith, designed 
to illustrate the fundamental unity of beHef among 
all the higher rehgions (and even, in crude and 
rudimentary forms, in the thought- systems of 
the most primitive races). This Highest Com- 
mon Factor, for which Leibniz coined the 
phrase Philosophia Perennis, is the philosophy 
that recognises a divine Reality underlying and 
informing the world of the senses — a Reality 
which exists in, and is in fact identical with, the 
essence of each one of us. The final end of man is 
the unitive knowledge of this divine Reality — 
‘the immanent and transcendent Ground of all 
being’. In principle, this knowledge is attainable 
by everyone; but since its achievement depends 
on the fulfilment of certain very difficult con- 
ditions, amounting to the complete annihilation 
of the self, it has in practice come only to the very 
few — those who have made themselves ‘loving, 
pure in heart and poor in spirit’. In other words, 
many are called, but few are chosen, because, 
Mr. Huxley keeps emphasising, few choose to 
be chosen. 

This book, then, consists of selections from 
the inspired writings of those who have 
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S The German 
Question 


WILLIAM ROEPKE 

Translated E. W. Dickes 

Professor Roepke was active in Germany in 
combating Nazism between 1930 and 1933, 
when he was at Marburg University. At the 
end of February 1933, on the day of the 
Reichstag fire, a speech of his at the funeral of 
a colleague won him a place in one of the 
first of Hitler’s hsts of dismissed university 
professors. 

His new book has had remarkable success in 
the Swiss and French editions. It has been 
sought after among the occupying authorities 
in the British, French, and American Zones, 
where many hundreds of copies have circulated. 
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achieved, in some degree, this direct insight into 
the nature of divine Reahty— the Buddhist and 
Taoist philosophers, tlie Upamshads and other 
Hindu scriptures, the Sufis of Islam, the great 
Cathohe mystics, the Protestant Spiritual Re- 
formers of the late sixteendi and seventeenth 
centuries, and the early Quakers. These selections 
are accompanied by a commentary in which 
Mr. Huxley gives his own interpretation of the 
Perennial Philosophy and its bearing on the prob- 
lems of the world, and discusses such questions as 
contemplation and action, rehgion and tempera- 
ment, time and eternity, prayer, suffering, charity, 
spiritual exercises, etc. He anticipates most of the 
doubts and misgivings of the reader, and his 
answers are clearly expressed and acutely reasoned. 
But for all that, one’s doubts often remain un- 
allayed. For example, to the objection that con- 
templation may lead to quietism and hopeless 
passivity, he replies by acknowledging the danger, 
but maintains that mystics, both Eastern and 
European, have been conscious of the necessity of 
achieving spiritual knowledge ‘in the fuhiess’ as 
well as ‘ in the heights within ’ — that is, in the world 
as well as in the individual soul. Worldly action, 
however, must not be regarded as an end in itself 
but merely as a means to die supreme end which is 
total integrationin theDivine Ground. Thissounds 
convincing enough in theory, but Mr. Huxley 
goes on to point out that in practice only the 
saint is likely to be able to avoid being corrupted 
by the necessary and unavoidable preoccupation 
with things in time which comes from living in 
this imperfect world. ‘For him, there is complete 
reconciliation to the evanescent and, through 
that reconciliation, revelation of the eternal. But 
for nice ordmary unregenerate people the only 
reconciliation to the evanescent is that of indulged 
passions, of distractions submitted to and enjoyed.’ 
The path to enlightenment is thus a difficult one 
indeed, and Mr. Huxley is clearly not very 
sanguine about the possibilities of successfully 
negotiating it. Even if one can escape die Scylla of 
worldliness and self-indulgence, one is, he seems 
to suggest, practically certain to succumb to the 
Charybdis of rejection and escape. He himself is 
obviously inclined towards the latter; dius he 
prefers the more passive religions, such as 
Hinduism and Buddhism, to Christianity and 
Islam, because their dieology is less concerned 
with things in time and they are consequently less 
violent and less fanatical. He forgets the other 
side of the picture — the misery and squalor of 
millions of Indian and Chinese peasants due to 
neglect of temporal things, and also the more 
questionable aspects of Hinduism. He is right, of 
course, to condemn the materialism and fanaticism 



of the nations of Christendom, and he gives a 
persuasive account of the causes winch led to the 
decline of spirituality m die West and the con- 
sequent development, to fill the void created by 
die widespread indifference to Christianity (due 
largely to its own imperfections), of a multitude 
of new idolatries, such as nationalism, state- 
worship, boss-worship and revolution. Mr. 
Huxley is coniniendably impartial in his condem- 
nation of the pohtical mamfestations of this 
idolatrous worship of things in time. For him, 
there is nothmg to choose between die revolu- 
tionary and the reactionary", because for both the 
ultimate good is to be found in the temporal 
•world — ‘ m a future where everyone will be happy 
because all are doing and dunking somediing 
either entirely new and unprecedented or, alter- 
natively, something old, traditional and hallowed.’ 

It is hardly surprising, in view of his low 
evaluation of the efficacy of purely human 
solutions to the problems of the world, that 
Mr. Huxley has few concrete suggestions to make 
m the sphere of social and pohtical organisation. 
Only a complete change of heart, better behaviour 
all round, and a general acceptance of some form 
of the Perennial Philosophy can, in his view, 
have any real effect. However, in order in some 
measure to preserve men from the temptations 
to which, in the present state of affairs, they are 
pecuHarly subject, he recommends decentral- 
isation, widespread private ownership of land and 
the means of production, and the abolition of 
monopoly, whether by state or corporation. As 
regards power, he seems to agree widi Acton diat 
‘ah great men are bad’ (though he quotes St. 
Francois de Sales to show that they need not 
necessarily be), and concludes, with characteristic 
pessimism, that ‘except by saints, the problem of 
power is finally insoluble.’ The division of 
political and economic power will, however, 
render its effects less noxious — ‘organised and 
balanced disunity is the necessary condition of 
liberty.’ 

The Perennial Philosophy is a profoundly 
interesting and important book which deserves, 
and will amply repay, careful study. The extracts 
from the literature of mysticism have been well 
chosen; though inevitably somewhat esoteric, 
they are fascinating, significant, and often very 
beautiful. 

Mr. Huxley’s commentary is admirably written, 
and there is no mistaking either the depth and acute- 
ness of his mind or his astonishing erudition. His 
exposition suffers from his besetting sin, a certain 
intellectual arrogance, which, coupled with his 
innate Puritanism and misanthropy, makes his 
arguments sometimes rather difficult to swallow. 
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There is a touch of doctrinaire fanaticism about 
his verdicts on the wickedness and depravity of 
humanity. Many who would subscribe to the 
basic principles of the Perennial Philosophy will 
find it difficult to accept Mr. Huxley’s un- 
compromising interpretation of it. It is fortunate 
diat his rehgion does not, apparently, include a 
hell, for otherwise we should all be condemned to 
perpetual damnation. terence kilmartin 

BEVIN 

By Trevor Evans. Allen & Unwin. los. 6d. 
This will not be the last, as it is the first, book 
to be written about Mr. Ernest Bevin, His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Bevin himself is said to contemplate writing 
his autobiography at a later stage. If he ever 
does, he will produce a book which — ^what- 
ever violence it does to the King’s Enghsh, 
which he treats as roughly as Churchih treats 
French! — ^will be memorable. And many other 
biographers wiU, in due time, take Bevin for 
their subject. Meantime, this book of Trevor 
Evans, the very competent Industrial Corres- 
pondent of the Daily Express, provides an 
excellent and entertaining introduction to the 
subject. 

Here there is assembled the raw material of 
judgment of Bevin’s career up to the point at 
which he became Foreign Secretary. Beginning 
with his boyhood in Devonshire, the story takes 
us through his early reHgious awakening; 
shows how the impulse towards social righteous- 
ness, which might have taken him into the 
Ministry, drove him into social work on behalf 
of his fellow workers in Bristol; describes his 
‘adoption’ into full-time Trade Union work by 
that great little man with the gipsy’s soul and the 
tongue of fire, Ben Tillett; takes us through 
his Trade Union career and the building up 
of the colossal Transport and General Workers’ 
Union; describes his impact on the wider 
Trade Union and Labour movement, and the 
part he played in such great events as the General 
Strike; and finally takes us to his late arrival 
on the poHtical stage, and the great work he did 
as Minister of Labour and National Service. Ah 
this is completely done, for Trevor Evans has 
made the industrial field his own, and in that field 
has watched Bevin for many years. The activities 
of Bevin as Foreign Minister, Trevor Evans 
wisely leaves for a later writer — a much later 
writer, I hope, for it wiU be years yet before we 
can see that work in perspective. 

This book is more concerned with narrative 
than with the passing of judgment. Such judg- 
ments as it does pass are limited ones, though I 
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think they are sound. But the book does 
not, in my opinion, ‘get’ Mr. Bevin. At the 
end of the book one knows a good deal 
more about Bevin’s career than one did, but not 
much more about the essential qualities of the 
man’s soul, which is the really interesting thing 
about a man. The book has been written with 
one eye on the Americans, who are curious 
about our Bevin; and doubtless it wiU ‘go’ well 
in America — for it is a good specimen of the 
poor-boy-makes-good story which the Ameri- 
cans hke. It will sell well here, too, for Bevin is a 
curiously representative figure, and stands high 
in order of popularity amongst members of the 
present Government. But it is by no means the 
final judgment on Bevin. A later biographer, 
concerned with the springs of action in the 
soul, will find the clue to the essential Bevin in a 
combination of unusual elements. 

There are some men who are elevated and 
magnified by the office they hold. There are 
others — ^like Churchill — who magnify any office 
they hold. There is a third, and very rare, type 
of man, in relation to whom the office he holds 
is, so to speak, an indifferent thing. That is one 
clue to Bevin. Whatever office he has held he 
has always been, first and foremost, Bevin, being 
himself The man has been the thing — ^not the 
milieu. And note, not ‘Ernie’ or ‘Ernest’ — but 
Bevin. The diminutive implies affection, and 
Bevin does not inspire much of tliat. The 
Christian name implies familiarity, and I should 
doubt if more than a very few are familiar with 
Bevin. When Trevor Evans has to choose a 
title for his book, it selects itself It is ‘Bevin’ — 
not ‘Ernest Bevin’, not ‘Mr. Bevin’, not ‘The 
Foreign Secretary’ — but plain ‘Bevin’. 

A second clue is an essential simplicity. His 
approach to problems is never the intellectual 
theoretical approach. I would be willing to bet 
that he is not amongst diat select company which 
not only quotes Marx, but has also read him! 
Experience, and profound reflection upon it, is 
his guide. From experience he draws the generah- 
sations upon which he bases policy. Tliis gives his 
life a simple coherence which is often absent from 
the lives of those who are ‘blown hither and 
thither by every wind of doctrine.’ If one read 
the speeches of say, Mr. Churchill, for every 
affirmation one would probably be able to find 
a corresponding denial. I haven’t read Bevin’s 
collected speeches, but I should think that, if less 
eloquent, they would be much more consistent 
over the years. 

A third clue is a massive self-sufficiency. This 
can spring eidier from a deep fundamental 
humility, or an intense egotism. From the frequent 




Detail of Vermeer's Lady at the Virginals. From Vermeer: 
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use of the personal pronoun, Bevin is often 
accused of the second. And it may be that he sees 
no reason to be ashamed of the handiwork of his 
Creator. But there is in him a deep humility, too. 
It is as if at all stages he said: ‘This is what life has 
taught me. To that I cannot be untrue.’ This is 
not egotism, but an admirable fidelity. 

A fourth clue is size and growth. Bevin is a big 
man. The vast, slow-moving body is matched by 
a big but essentially simple mind. That bigness 
expresses itself in all he does. It wasn’t accident 
that he built the biggest Union in Britain. It 
wasn’t accident that he built the vast ‘Transport 
House’. It wasn’t accident that he — ^more than 
anybody else — built the Daily Herald, These 
things were merely the expression of his own 
size. Had he gone into business he would probably 
have built a bigger combine than Imperial 
Chemicals! And with size has gone growth — 
slow, steady, unhurried growth. 

And, finally, there is in him the element of 
rehgion. Superficially, you wouldn’t think so. 
But it is my guess that that early Methodist 
experience left an abiding mark on him as it does 
on so many of us. His life has been undistracted 
by the more vulgar and mundane temptations, 
and his footprints have been the more sure be- 
cause of that. He can be ruthless and revengeful — 
his memory for foes is elephantine — but not least 
in his strong, simple equipment is ‘the single eye’. 

W. J. BROWN 
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WHERE MAN BELONGS 
By H. J. Massingham. Collins. 

I2S. 6d. 

Mr. Massingham, like other thinking men, has 
long been disturbed by, and given much thought 
to, the deep-seated ills that rack and strain this 
modern age. He sees our industrial civilisation 
breaking up ‘because it has failed to satisfy human 
needs and has deserted the fundamental laws of 
human existence on earth’: urban man belongs 
to nowhere and to nodimg, and only when he is 
once more living and working in harmony with 
nature will the times cease from being out of 
joint In essence, his book is a hymn of praise 
of the rural craftsman and a denunciation of the 
machinery that has brought forth an urbamsm 
not only bad in itself, but which is corrupting the 
rural hfe of tliis country. In illustration, Mr. 
Massingham gives us a series of pen-portraits of 
craftsmen friends — mason-builder, wheelwright, 
potter, besom-maker, millwright, chairmaker, 
farmer — who epitomise the rural tradition 
from which we have so widely departed. As a 
prelude to these studies are essays on Shake- 
speare and, surprisingly, Jane Austen, in both 
of whom he finds an intense ruralism that 
permeates all their work. In the case of Shake- 
speare, he sees this not only in the poet’s rich 
imagery drawn from tlie countryside (and 
especially Warwickshire), but also in the philo- 
sophy running through the plays. Mr. Massing- 
ham argues plausibly on this, but not always 
convincingly. 

This is a thoughtful and sincere book, well 
worth reading, but it leaves one feeling that Mr. 
Massingham’s cure for civihsation’s ills may be 
sound in theory but quite impossible to put into 
practice. Individually some of us may be able to 
find that harmony with nature, and would be 
well advised to try, but how can our vast urban 
civilisation suddenly scrap its machinery and 
become absorbed in diat ruralism it is now 
sucking dryj RAYMOND Anderson 

THIEVES IN THE NIGHT 
By Ardiur Koestler. Macmillan. 

los. 6d. 

Readers of The Yogi and the Commissar and Dark- 
ness at Noon who have henceforth ‘put their 
names down’ for Koestler’s next will find their 
confidence amply justified by Thieves in the 
Night They will also be fortunate if they secure 
their copy before the first edition of this inter- 
esting, important book, written with a breadth 
and detachment unique in Zionist propaganda, is 
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exlaausted by Zionists — and particularly the 
extreme Zionists in diat world. 

‘We cannot afford to see the other man’s 
pomt,’ says his terrorist; Hitler himself could not 
have put it better. But Mr. Koestler can and 
frequently does; he surveys his subject through a 
lens of die widest angle. Thieves in the Night starts 
with the arrival of an immigrant’s lorry’^ caravan; 
and the lives of the immigrants are followed with 
an objective intimacy and appraismg criticism, at 
once moving and convincing, which somehow 
envelops most of the characters, whatever their 
nations — or notions — diroughout the book. The 
description of ‘Ezra’s Tower’ — the colony whose 
occupation so brilliantly precludes the main 
thesis: ‘1500 acres of stones of all sizes. . . But 
when a Jew returns to this land and sees a stone 
and says, “This stone is mine”, then something 
snaps in him which has been tense for 2000 years.’ 
The harsh austerities and abstinences of their first 
years of communal existence: with their relaxations 
ranging from a Russo-German indulgence in 
abstract philosophic jargon to the wild abandon- 
ment of the Horra dance, their financial crises, 
their conjugal (and non-conjugal) customs, the 
occasional backslidmgs of weaker brethren from 
die land to the town — are sensitively recorded by 
an acknowledged master of description. Let there 
be no doubt; this novel, touching with psycho- 
logical insight upon the Jewish problem which 
extreme Zionism has temporarily raised to the 
bad eminence of a world peril is, despite the 
artistic defect of a point of view, wobbling 
between the first and the third person, a 
document of a high significance. 

For it is by no means only with the immigrants, 
the Zionists, or the Jews that the author proves 
his understanding. His merciless analysis embraces 
also the various types of Arabs, of British officers 
(and their wives) with a sometimes cynical aloof- 
ness: with a resultant general fairness achieved, as 
in Forster’s A Passage to India, by fairly consistent 
unfairness to all parties concerned. The American 
journalist ‘feared his story would prove unfair to 
these guys whom, die more he was with them, 
the more he admired and dishked.’ The immi- 
grants, after a while, ‘have ceased to be Jews, and 
become Hebrew peasants. . . Their parents were 
intense, intent, overstrung, overspiced — they are 
tasteless, spiceless, unleavened and tough. * There is 
a savagely humorous description of Tel Aviv 
that few Gentiles durst have pubHshed without 
fear of legal — ^perhaps of physical— retribution. 
And the Arab, though treated with an indulgence 
thinly veiling contempt, will find his reaction to 
mass immigration neither burked nor caricatured. 

A hrutta jigura is inevitably reserved for the 


British officer and even more for his ‘memsahib’, 
but here also there is discrimination, with enter- 
taimnent; for while the junior official’s wife is 
dismissed as wholly antipathetic, the titled lady of 
theDistnctConimissioner observes theThackeray- 
Shaw tradition of Lady Kew and the aristocrat in 
Captain Brassbound, and though aloof and ‘hostile’ 
IS redeemed by an agreeable pungency of manner 
and talk 

The pohtical frustration and disappointment of 
the Jewish malcontents are hghtly and subtly 
condoned by die three assumptions — long smee 
discounted east of the Atlantic and outside Zion 
(though potently rankling within)— that the 
British, far from being (as the Arab and the out- 
side world beHeve) the enablers of practical 
Ziomsm, ‘are looking for an excuse to get rid of 
their obligations to us and to bury the idea of our 
National Home’ . . . ‘Chamberlam is sellmg out 
on us’; that British officers incite Arabs against 
Jews: ‘Don’t tr\’ telhng me that poor Henderson 
is putting the Arabs against us because he is shy ! ’ ; 
and that Zionists alone should be credited with 
the regeneration of Palestine: ‘They haven’t 
robbed you of an inch of your land, but they 
have robbed you of your malaria and your 
trachoma and your septic child beds and your 
poverty. ’ 

The local colour and atmosphere are almost 
faultless; but there are no ‘priests’ in Islam and, if 
Arabic names are to be used, the Damascus Gate 
of Jerusalem is Bab al-Amud rather than Bab al- 
Mandeb — which signifies the southern gateway 
to the Red Sea. Less trifling defects are the 
occasional lackings in the nicer reticences of 
writing — ^with consequent queasy readmg; and, 
much graver, the attribution to the Arabs of a 
revolting outrage and to the PoHce of torture — 
both, to say the least of it, ‘strange’ to your 
reviewer. 

This remarkable book can be recommended to 
the open-eyed reader provided he realises that its 
superb writing (in sharp contradiction to that of 
The Yogi and or Darkness at Noon) comes peril- 
ously near an apologia for what the sympathetic 
Anglo-American Committees described as ‘a 
pohtical fanaticism as self-sacrificing as it is 
pernicious*, and the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons as ‘cold-blooded murder’ of abso- 
lutely innocent and firiendly British soldiers, 
poheemen and civihans. Nor will he forget that 
it is owing to a British Declaration sponsored by 
the British Government and enforced by British 
bayonets, that a National Home approaching 
three quarters of a miUion Jews has already 
been estabfished in Palestine. 

RONALD STORRS 
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CROSS-SECTION 

OF THE WORLD'S PRESS 


Dangers of 'Closed Shop* 

... The unions are trying to impose a new com- 
pulsion on the individual worker. They are quite 
frank about it; they say they ‘cannot admit the 
claim that a workman ought to be free to join a 
union or not as he pleases. ’ This is very dangerous 
talk. It IS an essential principle that compulsions 
limiting the individual’s freedom or making him 
subject to taxation (for the subscription to a com- 
pulsory umon is a tax) should not be imposed 
except by authority of the State. If such powers 
are ever delegated to private bodies, the State 
should satisfy itself of their constitution and 
methods of acting. It is true, as the umons urge, 
that individual freedom can be overruled by the 
needs of society, but it should only be overruled 
in cases of strict necessity, when no other ways of 
meeting the requirements of society present them- 
selves. And what is so vitally necessary about one 
hundred per cent umonism or comprehensive 
trade associations; A closed shop would be con- 
venient for those who run these organisations. 
But how is it necessary to the community at 
large; . . . Closed shops on both sides of industry 
do nothing to encourage a British Government 
to depart from democratic procedures and use 
its control over industry for party ends. But if 
any British Government were ever to form that 
intention, the existence of closed shops would 
make its task far easier. Basically, the T.U.C. 
and the F.B.I. are trymg to get rid of the 
awkward non-conforrmst in their ranks. But 
the awkward non-conformist is an essential 
guarantee of poHtical hberty. 

Thirdly, there is the economic argument. 
There is an encouraging tendency, on all sides, 
to dwell upon the need not only for maximum 
production now but for the quickest possible in- 
crease m productivity hereafter. . . . Productivity 
depends on the willingness of industry — ^both 
sides of it — to adopt every device, however con- 
trary it may be to hitherto accepted ideas, that 
promises to produce more goods for a given 
quantum of effort. Economic progress is almost 
inevitably disturbing, and it must therefore 
almost always be a minority movement. The 
T.U.C.-F.B.I. picture of progress is something 
like this: an idea is evolved at a research institute 
financed by a levy on the industry; it is then 


approved by a two-thirds vote of a committee of 
the trade association; adjustments of hours and 
wages are then negotiated with the Trade Umon 
in order to ensure that no labour-saving device 
actually saves labour, and finally what is left of 
the new idea is adopted so gradually that no firm 
steals a march on any other. But most of the 
bright ideas that have rcvoJutiomsed industry 
would have been considered lunatic or dangerous, 
or both together, by any two-thirds majority of 
any committee. If closed shops for all become 
the rule, the pace of British industry will be even 
further forced down to that of the slowest. 

Economist 

Freedom of Opinion 

At a time when Burke was denouncing the 
French Revolution, Walpole advanced the 
opinion that ‘no great country was ever saved 
by good men. ’ This philosophy we repudiate and, 
in so far as foreign policy is concerned, we agree 
to — indeed pride ourselves on — one important 
requirement: the means as well as the ends of our 
policy must pay a ‘ decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind.’ 

Present discontents in the international field (a 
euphemism for relations witli Russia) derive in 
part from the fact that Russia seems to attach 
little importance to the opinions of mankind, and 
even to suggest that the opinions do not matter. 
In saying this, I am not unmindful of the jibe 
which has sometimes had a good basis in fact, 
that we are prone to judge what other states want 
in terms of our ideals and to weigh our own 
international desires and actions on the scales of 
expediency; that we think the acts of others are 
irrational, but see reasons for our own conduct 
which elsewhere is not regarded as rational. 
Present discontents do not result from that kind 
of muddled thinking. They are due to a funda- 
mental cleavage. 

Meanwhile, we must make our representative 
institutions more efficient for solving grave 
economic problems. Here as everywhere the 
architectonic freedom is freedom of speech. 
Hungry men cannot eat it; but only through 
knowing and uttering can men achieve freedom 
from want, and at the same time remain free. 

Foreign ^airs 
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tivile^ed . . 


Since 1834, we have imported the world’s finest cigars. 
This experience has brought with it many privileges. 
For privilege it is, indeed, to be able to smoke 
and recommend to others a cigar so delicate 
in flavour and so delightfully mild as La 
Tropical de Luxe. Knowing that this cigar 
has met the demand of critical taste for 
over 70 years we can, and do, (as sole 
importers of this brand in the United 
Kin gHnm) recommend it unreservedly. 
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Delegated Legislation 

3. Rules and Orders 
(a) s.r. and o. recently published 

Title Number 

Additional Import Duties (No. 3) Order . 1637 

Bedding (Manufacture and Supply) (Con- 
solidation) Directions . , . 1622 

Chocolate, Sugar Confectionery and 
Cocoa Products Order . . .1639 

Cloth and Household Textiles (Utility) 
(Maximum Prices) (No. 7) Order . 1623 

Control of Fuel (No. 3) Order . . 1646 

Control of Fuel (Restriction of Heating) 

Order 1645 

Control of Penicillin. (No. 2) Order . 1657 

East Sussex Town and Country Planning 
(Special Interim Development) Order. 1638 
Fats, Cheese and Tea Order: amendmg 
the Fats, Cheese and Tea (Rationing) 


(No. 2) Order, 1946 . 1632 

Fish Order: amending the Fish (Control 
and Maximum Prices) Order, 1946 . 1642 

Food Order: amending the Food (Points 
Rationing) Order, 1946 . . . 1644 

Food Rationing (Personal Points) Order: 
amending the Rationing (Personal 
Points) Order, 1946 .... 1631 

Hollow-ware Wages Council (Great 
Britain) Wages Regulation (No. 2) 

Order 1616 

Joint Electricity Authorities (Borrowing 
Power) Regulations .... 1652 

Knitting Pins (Maximum Prices) Order . 1619 

Matrimonial Causes (Special Commission) 

Order 1636/L.19 

Mountain Ash and Rhondda Town and 
Country Planning (Special Interim 
Development) Order . . , 1629 

Oswestry Gas (Capital and Borrowing 
Powers) Order .... 1647 

Paper Box Wages Council (Great Britain) 

Wages Regulation (HoHdays) Order . 1635 

Paper Box Wages Council (Great Britain) 

Wages Regulation Order . . . 16 — 


Law Journal 


Production Dept. 

A Capetown manufacturer announces that his 
wife is expecting her thirtieth baby. 

Asked last night what he thought about the 
modem tendency towards smaller families, he 
repHed, T think people spend too much time in 
cinemas. Daily Mirror 


Priestley — Post-Election Postscript 

‘ W E are not being handled with any imagination 
and psychological insight. When we have to do 
without so much, are taxed so heavily, are still so 
restricted m our Hves, we need more than routine 
pep talks” from tired pohticians to inspire us to 
make further efforts. ... A Civil Service more 
pedantic and inelastic than ever, even less mclined 
to make any exceptions, does not arouse our 
enthusiasm. * 

j. B. PRIESTLEY in the Sunday Pictorial 


Tories Supply Evidence 

After a year of peace there are still close on 300 
State officials who have power, without con- 
sulting Parhament, to issue orders which affect 
the hves of all citizens. During the first eleven 
months of power of the Socialist Government 
over 1,700 orders were issued. Judges have more 
than once protested at the nature of some of these 
orders, and at the powers exercised by certain 
officials. 

★ ★ ★ 

Mr. Ohver Lyttelton, speaking in the House of 
Commons on the procedure to get permission for 
an extension to a factory, said that after a Govern- 
ment Department has been persuaded to sponsor 
the project, the Ministry of Supply comes into it, 
then the regional controller, the Board of Trade, 
the Ministry of Towm and Country Planning, 
and perhaps the Ministry of Transport and the 
Ministry of Agriculture; then enters the con- 
troller of Budding Contracts in the Ministry of 
Supply, also the Ministry of Works. After that, 
said Mr. Lyttelton, hf the original applicants are 
stiU alive, they wiU be issued with a budding 
licence. Conservative Weekly News Letter 


Reassurance 

From the introduction of the 190-page report 
produced by the Board of Trade’s Working 
Party on Boots and Shoes: 

‘The main material used in boots and shoes is 
leather. Peterborough in Dm/y Telegraph 

Pepper! 

Senator Pepper says President Truman is a 
reactionary. Unfortunately, however, he fails to 
say which day he refers to. 

SL Louis Post Dispatch 
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Americans do not Vote 






‘ Take off your hat ! ' 

collier’s 


Why Drink? 

What makes a man an alcoholic? Alcoholism, 
answer psychiatrists, is a symptom of mental 
disease, and thus chronic drinking in many 
cases may be as unavoidable and blameless as 
catching a cold. But last week a Pennsylvania 
court, in a case involving alcohoHsm, contra- 
dicted the psychiatrists’ view, argued that a man 
can avoid becoming an alcoholic if he wants to. 

Allen G. Lynch, 43, a Pittsburgh lawyer, drank 
himself out of his practice. After several hospital 
attempts at a cure failed, he wound up in helpless 
seclusion on a friend’s farm. His estranged wife 
sued the Mutual Life Insurance Co. for benefits 
under his disability policies. Said Judge Claude 
T. Reno, of the state superior court, in rejecting 
the claim: 

‘Man drinks because he desires, intends, wills 
to experience the eifects of drink. . . . Conceding 
that men do not dehberately intend to become 
chronic alcohohes, what shall be said of a man 
who, knowing the ultimate results, seeks the 
accumulative effects which liquor produces? If a 
sane man chooses to loose destructive forces upon 
himself, the law wiE not relieve him from his 
folly.’ 

Sighed Dr. Robert Felix, chief of the U.S. 
Public Health Service’s mental hygiene division: 
‘A most sad and unfortunate decision. If this 
philosophy were adopted in cases of chronic 
alcoholism, it would set psychiatry as weE as 
medicine back a generation.’ 


If, as has been said, a nation m the long run gets 
the system of government it deserves, it is high 
time we in the United States began to worry 
about how long we wiE keep our present system 
of freely elected popular government. 

On the record there is considerable doubt 
whether as a people we deserve the right to vote. 
Indeed, die contrast in this country between our 
assertions of beUef in the democratic process 
and our neglect of its most essential function— 
the ballot — ^is striking. 

It is a rare election in the United States where 
the number of potential voters who fail to vote 
is not greater than the majority by which the 
election is won. Sometimes the result is dramatic, 
as in 1916 when the Hughes-Wilson contest was 
decided by a few thousand votes in Cahfomia. 

In 1940 there were 80,000,000 potential voters, 
of whom 49,800,000 voted and 30,200,000 did 
not. Since Roosevelt’s total popular majority was 
only five million, it is apparent that the non- 
voting milhons were potentiaEy decisive. In 1944, 
of the 88,000,000 persons eHgible to vote, nearly 
40,000,000 failed to do so. 

An interesting compilation by Dr. Gallup 
indicates that our, record as voters in the United 
States compares unfavourably with that of other 
democratic countries. Recent elections and 
referenda in France, Great Britain and Canada 
brought out voters as follows: 

France, 20,000,000 out of 25,000,000, or 80 per 
cent; Great Britain, 25,000,000 out of 33,000,000, 
or 76 per cent; Canada, 5,000,000 out of 7,000,000 
or something more than 70 per cent. This com- 
pares with the United States record of 55 per cent 
in 1944 and 33 per cent in 1942. 

The effect of this inertia upon our public life 
is immense. It is largely responsible, for example, 
for the effectiveness of pressure groups — one of 
the greatest threats to poHtical democracy in this 
cotmtry. 

We, the unorganised people, are frequently 
disiEusioned when our representatives yield to 
the demands of such groups. But we fail to do 
the one thing in our power to fortify their 
resistance, which is to vote. 

Freedom was born in the hearts and minds of 
men who valued it above all things material, in 
some instances even above life itself We in the 
United States wEl keep it only if we so value 
it. That is something it would be weE for us 
to remember each year as election day rolls 
around. 

New York Herald Tribune 
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^‘In the present 
state of medical 
knowledge ...” 

Whatever imperfections may have marred 
the Golden Age which philosophers and 
poets have dehghted to imagine^ nerve 
strain was not one of them. Nerve strain 
is a product of our modern civilization, and 
it has never been more widely prevalent 
than it is to-day. “In the present state of 
medical knowledge”, say the doctors “we 
have no more certain means of alleviating 
this strain than organic phosphorus and 
protein in chemical combination”. That 
is why they are prescribing ‘Sanatogen’ 
Nerve Tonic, for it is only in the form of 
‘Sanatogen’ that these two essential nerve 
foods can be fully absorbed and assimilated. 
If you are feeling over-tired, run-down, on 
edge — ask your chemist if he has a tin of 
^ Sanatogen’. 

‘SANATOGEN’ 

Eegd. Trad« Mark 

NERVE TONIC 

In one size only at present 
6l6d. {including Purchase Tax) 

, A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 


Giltette put 
shoulders 
behind each 
edge! 



Every edge sharper than a surgeon’s 
scalpel, shaped in three facets, forming 
supporting shoulders to make it more 
durable. Precision-tested at every 
stage. Gillette’s ceaseless research 
proves this the best way to make 
blades — for shaves that are better- 
looking and more economical. 


2^0 FOR 10 INC. TAX 



‘Good Mornings^ 
begin 

with Giltette 





Access to the turn- 
table is obtained , 
by lowering the j 
sliding panel. ^ 



Here’s the first post-war Murphy 
Radiogram — including, on the 
radio side, Short, Medium andLong 
Wavebands. It’s not for us to say 
that it is a beautiful model both 
to look at and listen to, but 
your Murphy Dealer will let you 
decide those points for yourself. 
We’re sending them out as fast as 
we can but — to judge from the 
rude letters we get — not nearly 
fast enough! 


A102R. A.C. Mains only. Price £40.0.0, 
plus Purchase Tax £8.17.9. 

Murphy Radio, Ltd. Welwyn Garden City, Herts 


murphy 
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Cargoes of presents 
for particular people 
at 

HEAL’S 


EXPERIEIVCE 

COUNTS/ 

THAT IS WHY 



May we send you out Christmas Catalogue ? 
is6 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.i 
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Continuity in Russian History 

In Soviet Russia expansion is covered by the 
formula: ‘Proletarians of the world, unite! ’ under 
the guidance of Moscow. As a preliminary step in 
this last war the Pan-Slav idea was revived and 
proclaimed as official Soviet policy. The Slav 
peoples of the Balkans were taken under the 
‘protection of Soviet Russia’ and reshaped by 
sovietisation. The Comintern was officially 
disbanded, but the same day the Pan-Slav Con- 
gress as a permanent body with its site in Moscow 
was formed and many members of the Comintern 
became members of the Congress. The Patriarchal 
See was restored by Stalm, and in all Russian 
Churches of the official creed he was proclaimed 
and prayed for as ‘God-Anointed Leader’. The 
Holy Russian mission was resumed m the Balkans 
and the question of Constantinople. The Red 
Armies received the outer form or offices of a 
Tsarist National Army. The golden stripe of the 
Tsarist Army reappeared on the uniforms of the 
Russian armies ‘liberating the Slav brothers’ m 
the Balkans. Demands to have Constantinople 
under the control of Russia were renewed. 
Officers received, as under the Tsars, the right to 
have batmen and decorations bearing the names 
of Tsarist Generals such as Kutuzov, Souvorov 
and St. Alexander Nevsky. Thus tlie double- 
faced Janus, the Comintern, turned its Pan-Slav 
face to Europe and especially to the Balkans. The 
Tsarist expansionist methods in Poland, the Baltic 
States, the Balkans, in Persia, in the Far East 
were revived by the Soviets. 

Contemporary Review 


Lisht Programme 

The Editor of Radio Who's Who, sorting out 
material for potted biographies, found occasional 
errors such as these: one croonette stated she ‘sins 
regularly with Geraldo’s band’, while a clergyman 
confessed tliat he had ‘given talks on the Home 
and Tight programme.’ 

Argus in World's Press News 


Vice Versa 

Beaverbrook adds not a bit to Low’s reputa- 
tion by employing him. The credit is quite the 
other way round. York Times 


Life in a Phone Booth 

What’s more tedious than waiting outside 
the phone booth until the occupant and his 
family of five find a larger house? Detroit News 


First Things First 

An advertisement displayed in the window 
of a newsagent’s shop in Kensington this week 
offers a pubhshmg business in return for Hving 
accommodation. Bookseller 


Three Worlds? 

In the outer world the return of the United 
States to a policy of essential laissez-faire will 
accentuate the differences, already quite clearly 
visible, among the Western powers. Britain, 
France and Western Europe cannot and will not 
follow us on the social and economic course we 
are talcing. This is sure to be redected in their 
diplomacy, and m our own. 

The world will not divide into two blocks but 
into at least three — the Soviet, the West European 
sociahst, and our own laissez-faire capitalist. The 
interaction of these systems and regimes will be 
infinitely more complicated than any one is as 
yet able to understand clearly enough to foresee 
the outcome. York Trihwie 


Humanism Returns 

From England, where a mainly anti-Socialist 
electorate has voted a Labour government into 
embarrassing power, all the way down south to 
Italy, where Socialist freethinkers find themselves 
in profound and deep-rooted agreement with the 
Church, Europeans are rediscovering what they 
had forgotten in generations of ‘ideological’ 
violence: that Httle things and small gestures are 
more important than big cravings and tall ideo- 
logies. And this new preference for the reasonable 
and livable compromise might be the real 
European revolution — one of greater moment, 
smaller risks, and far more hopeful portents than 
the predicted one that miscarried. . . . 

In short. Communism (i.e.. Communism as 
an indigenous growth of protest within an 
irritated society) is heked in Europe. And the 
force that licked it is, of course, Soviet Russia. 
In the east the job was done by Russia’s occupa- 
tion armies, in the west by its commandos, the 
Communist parties. A Russian soldier who 
covets the riches of a Rumanian peasant makes 
poor propaganda for a regime that purportedly 
has aboHshed poverty; and French Commumsts 
who must find virtues in Russia’s desire for ‘a 
strong and unified Germany’, or Italian Com- 
munists who must ‘xmderstand’ Tito’s claim to 
Trieste, are just that one fatal bit too silly. 
Communism in Europe has reached a state where 
it is still feared but no longer seriously discussed. 

Fortune 
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Science is Limited 

If now it is clear to us that science cannot account 
for its own basic postulates (because after any 
explanation the question ‘Why?’ can always be 
asked once more), it is even clearer diat it can 
never deal with the whole of reality. Auguste 
Comte’s attempt to replace philosophy by science 
had to end in the dismal ‘Religion of Humanity’, 
to which no man of science or religion could 
assent. In the primarily scientific systems of 
modern theorists such as Julian Huxley, Samuel 
Alexander and A. N. Whitehead, the deity 
‘emerges’ with obstinate inevitabihty. Indeed, 
for those of us who are neither scientists nor 
theologians, it is obvious diat science cannot, of 
its very nature, account for all problems. In its 
own sphere, as we have seen, it depends at least 
implicitly on logically prior, extra-scientific 
assumptions; while outside it, it is incapable of 
replacing the religious, ethical and cultural 
vdues, to which it stands in the relation of an 
instrument to its object. If we forget diis, science 
will impartially yield itself to exploitation by 
anyone who knows how to use it for any ends 
whatsoever. Hunmnitas 

How to be a Journalist 

A KNOWLEDGE of human nature (psychology); 

Acquaintance with the material factors affecting 
it (economics); 

Knowledge of man’s development, especially 
in our own generation and that immediately 
before it (modern history); 

The ability to express oneself clearly in good 
plain English; 

An understanding of the different ways in 
which the written word can be presented in 
print (typography). 

‘No Education for the Educators’ 
Persuasion 

Abuse of Journalism 

There are three major crimes which the writer 
can commit against the right of intellectual 
freedom: first, dogmatic statement without 
factual authentication; second, distortion or 
misrepresentation of factual evidence; third, 
specious argument drawn from unauthenticated 
fact or false implication by subtle arrangement of 
exceptional fact. 


Docs it Pay to be Small? 

As usual, the small nations show most sense and 
the greatest success. Sweden’s and Switzerland’s 
fairy-tale wealth could be explained as the 
unmerited profit of neutrahty — if it were not for 
the fact that Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium are returning almost as fast to the 
bHss of pleasant normalcy. True, Copenhagen is 
short on soap and cigarettes, the Norwegians 
would not have much sea-borne commerce to 
carry even if they had already recovered their 
sacrificed merchant marine, the Belgians are 
nostalgic for more tangible pre-war niceties than 
just King Leopold, the Dutch could use better 
clothing and brighter trade prospects. But the 
telling point remains that Western Europe’s 
small nations, profoundly civilised and habitually 
diligent, bounced back very much faster than the 
big ones. Their very smallness protects them 
against the big maladies — that hectic groping for 
ambitious panaceas, that preoccupation with face 
saving, ‘prestige’, and world-power schemes. AH 
they can possibly do is to spit on tlieir hands and 
go to work. That they have done again, and it 
makes their tightly coherent societies again 
uniquely livable, prosperous, and attractive. 

* >|< 

France, in particular, is surely in dire need of 
industrial modernisation. But tire French, who 
consummate their passions in other spheres of 
human intent, are constitutionally frigid in the 
matter of economics. Just as ready as any other 
people to break one another’s skulls over differ- 
ences of opinion, tliey consider it more logical, 
and more enjoyable, to disagree over the latest 
Picasso or the relative virtues of whole-wheat 
bread ratlier than over tlic theories of Keynes or 
Marx. Of course, since everybody else seems to 
have joined tlie parade, the French, too, not to 
look overly provincial and out of date, have paid 
a few polite compliments to the fasliionable 
concept of nationalisation — and have stopped 
right there. When all was said and done (mainly 
said), that much-heralded post-liberation upsurge 
of French Socialism left four-fiftlis of France’s 
industrial volume completely untouched — the 
presence of Communists in the government not- 
withstanding. And even that politely reserved 
nationalisation of plants (such as Renault’s) was 
often dictated by criminal law rather than by that 
of history: there was no other way of penalising 
a few ugly cases of industrial collaboration with 
the enemy. 

Throughout Western Europe there is little 
rapture over the charms of plaimed economy. 

Fortune 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 



Your Short Cut 

to Anywhere 

Trouble-free air travel starts where you 
see this sign. Behind it is a B.O.A.C. 
Appointed Agent — whose job is to 
iron out all the little worries of over- 
seas travel to-day. He knows exactly 
what needs doing and how to do it. 
Accept his help and you’ll find the path 
to the Airport much shorter and easier 
than you thought. 

Later, as you step from the B.O.A.C. 
Speedbird at your destination you’ll 
find you have come to the end of a 
smooth passage that started right back 
at the Agent’s office. And then ? Well, 
there are 5,000 B.O.A.C. Agents 
throughout the world to help you 
further on your way. 

CANADA • U,S.A 
WEST AFRICA • MIDDLE 
EAST • SOUTH AFRICA 
INDIA • FAR EAST 
AUSTRALIA • NEW ZEALAND 



B n 1 ^ f SPEEDBIRD ROUTES 

uny ACROSS the world 

BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH Q.E.A., S.A.A., T.E.A. 



Photo : Vandyk, London 


fflS EMINENCE THE CARDINAL 

ARCHBISHOP OF 
WESTMINSTER 

writes : • 

“The peoples of the world have been 
called upon to endure many and grievous 
sufferings in the past few years. But we 
cannot allow this to turn our attention 
from the fight which is being waged by 
The Royal Cancer Hospital against this 
dread disease. 

1 earnestly endorse the appeal which is 
being made by the Hospital to ensure 
the continuation of its glorious battle 
against this enemy of mankind.” 

Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 

Mht Eoiiat 

Cancer 

‘Hospital 

(FREE) 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S,W.3 



Empire Builder 

'jpHROUGH twenty-five 
years of achievement as 
Australia’s INTERNATIONAL 
Airline, Qantas has played a 



If dentures are regularly brushed:, like 
natural teeth — but with Kolynos 
Denture Powder as the cleansing and 
polishing medium— you need never 
be handicapped by' a ‘false teeth 
complex/ This powder contains 
detergent and antiseptic ingredients 
which safely remove stains and food 
debris — leaving the dental plate 
clean, sweet and highly polished. To 
prolong the life of your plate, dentists 
advise the use of Kolynos Denture 
Powder. i/3d. a tin. 

KOLYNOS 

Polishes Dentures the Dentists* way 

Also use Kolynos Denture Fixative^ 
^mak es false teet h ‘stay put*, r /3 & 3/3 


major role in British Air 


supremacy. Partner with B.O.A.C. 


of the ‘Kangaroo’ Service to 
Australia, Qantas helps 
strengthen the bonds of Empire. 


Qeudaa 


In association with 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

BOAC 


I The New Writing Instrument 

• Writes an average of 200,000 words 
without refilling. 

• Writes on a ball-bearing with a velvet 
touch and a smooth gliding action. 

• The ink dries as you write. 

• Does not smudge even on wet paper. , 
• Makes at least six perfect carbon 

copies. ^ 

• A boon to left-handed 
writers. 

• Does not leak at an3^ 
altitude. 


Retail Price ; 55/* 
mcluding tax 

Place your order with 
local retailers 


Patents 
granted 
or pending 


All Trade Enquiries to 
Sole Distributors : 

SIR HENRY LUNN. LTD., 
(Commercial Dept). 

74 Earl’s Court Road . 
London, W.8. 

Made in England by: j 
THE MILES MARTIN i 
PEN CO. LTD., 


RE-FILL SERVICE 
^*Biro* Service retail' I 
fers will fit a refill 
unit and service your t 
^Biro’ for an inclu- M 
. sive charge of five/' 
shillings. ^ 
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The Strength of Stupidity 

It was always difficult to draw [Franco] into a 
discussion that involved the interplay of question 
and answer. It was even more difficult to pene- 
trate the cotton-wool entanglements of his 
amazing complacency. In my first interview, for 
instance, I made a cautious reference to the 
economic needs of Spain. Although it was 
common knowledge that the country was on the 
verge of starvation, he brushed aside my remarks 
by declaring that Spam needed nothing from the 
British Empire, and that any imports that were 
required would come from North Africa. Such 
staggering complacency made any serious dis- 
cussion impossible. . , . 

Indeed, his complacency was almost over- 
powering. Here was the dictator of Spam, four 
hundred miles from his capital at a moment of 
European crisis, sitting in a comfortable smoking 
room, as ready to discuss the crops and the weather 
or the prospects of the shooting season in the same 
breath as the tremendous events taking place in 
the world, and all the time, self-possessed, 
complacent and seemingly confident of his own 
future. My strong words, so far from setting off 
explosions, fizzled out in cotton wool. Was it, 
I asked myself, worth protesting at aU? . . . 

The obvious rebuff to his advances that my 
words contained made not the least effect on the 
complacent Caudillo, nor upon the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Both* seemed completely sure of 
the future. Both were evidently convinced that 
Great Britain needed Spain rather than Spain 
Great Britain. Both were affable to the point of 
effusiveness and seemed surprised when I politely 
refused to accept a high Spanish decoration. I 
came away with the feeling that, whatever may 
have been the result of my battles with the Ger- 
mans, I had made no impression on the Caudill o’s 
complacency. When my friends informed me 
that this was too pessimistic a conclusion, I told 
them that the only evidence that I could find to 
the contrary was that in my last interview the 
photographs of the Pope and President Carmona 
of Portugal had been substituted for those of 
Hitler and Mussolini in the place of honour on 
Franco’s writing-table. 

‘Ambassador on Special Mission’ 

LORD TEMPLEWOOD 

Short (But Not Too Sweet)! 

"W OULD you please inform me whether Home 
Guard service counts in any way towards the 
calculating of Age and Service Groups ? 

W. Weatherby (Cpl.) 
Answer: No. Parade 


Freedom of the Press 

W HAT is the purpose of the proposed inquiry ? 
If it is to discover remedies for an aUeged dictator- 
ship over pohtical opinions, the proposal rests, 
as Sir David Maxwell Fyfe insisted yesterday, on 
a wholly wrong premise, since no such dictator- 
ship can exist while the present competition in 
news and views persists. If it is to undo the steady 
trend towards greater concentration, it should be 
plain from die start diat, in diis industry as in 
any other, no remedy can be conceived without 
introducing a degree of State control winch, in 
this particular industry, would be intolerable. If 
it is to display a faUmg-away in certain of the 
standards and prmciples of performance which 
formerly prevailed in die British Press, the inquiry 
can show only what is evident. An investigation 
can do no harm. The story which it might put 
together of a vital industry durmg a period of 
almost revolutionary change could be both in- 
structive and salutary. But die course of news- 
paper development must continue to depend on 
the good sense of newspaper readers, whose 
freedom of choice is the critical issue, and on the 
more or less enlightened self-interest of news- 
paper producers. rhe Times 

The Refugee Poles 

The Trades Union Congress came badly out of 
the debate on PoHsh labour yesterday. It is 
lamentable to think that a large section of British 
Labour should be falling away from the hberal 
decencies that have always so honourably 
characterised it. The bitterness and violence with 
which the Poles were spoken of showed how 
sectarian pohtical passion is destroying the sense 
of common humanity, to say nothing of com- 
mon-sense economics. For this we have the wild 
partisans of the Left to blame. No one except 
the callously immoral would demand the shipping 
of every Pole to present-day Poland against his- 
wiU. We have assumed obhgations towards the 
Poles, who fought witli us — most of them at a 
time when Russia was dividing their country 
with Hitler. Nobody likes the extravagant 
nationalism of General Anders and his friends; it 
is a disease. But the way to cure it is to absorb the 
decent Poles (and they are die majority) into 
British industry instead of segregating them in 
semi-military camps. We need their labour; 
they need the work. The business of trade 
unionists should be to see that labour standards 
are not undermined, not to practise political 
persecution. Manchester Guardian 
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..iSf PATHFINDER 

You can depend upon these 
flints . . . like all Robert 
Sinclair goods, including 
Pipes, Lighters, and 
Lighter Fuel. 

in Packets 
6 for 6d. 

r>le.'FIRSrnME'FllliT 

THE ROBERT SINCLAIR TOBACCO CO., LTD. 
Blenheim Factory. Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Is your 

drinking water 
above suspicion? 

If there is any doubt about the 
matter, STILL MALVERN 
WATER, the purest natural spring 
water known, can still be supplied 
without restriction of area through- 
out Great Britain. 

STILL MALVERN WATER is 
singularly free from mineral salts 
which may be harmful, and its 
medicinal value lies in its essential 
purity. 

Order from your Wine 
Merchant, Chemist or Grocer 
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Democracy in Japan? 

Though the constitution provided for various 
governmental institutions, including a Cabinet 
and Parliament, they were all subject to the 
Emperor’s will, or die will of those who managed 
to control the Emperor, on the theory tliat they 
were created only to ‘assist the throne.’ 

In contrast, the new constitution, as amended 
by the Diet, makes this unequivocal declaration: 
‘We do proclaim that sovereignty rests in the 
people.’ That is the first principle and primary 
basis of all democratic government. But to make 
certain that die old Shinto ideas of the earlier 
constitution about die divine prerogatives of the 
Emperor, already renounced by him, are formally 
repudiated by the people themselves, it adds that 
the Emperor ‘derives liis position from the 
sovereign will of the people in whom sovereignty 
rests.’ From now on the Japanese people are 
masters of dieir own destiny within the hmita- 
tions placed upon them by the victors, and from 
now on they are also responsible for the acts of 
their own government. 

Fiction for Facts 

Last week, having reported in some detail the 
hanging of Goering which did not take place, the 
morning and evening newspapers let diemselves 
go in reporting the loss of the Windsor jewels, 
the value of which seems to have been elastic, 
according to the paper one read. 

Different Values 

‘The Evening News gave the value at ^^250,000, 
while the Daily Mail next morning, not to be 
outdone, stated that diey were worth “at least 
^500,000”. The Daily Express, surprisingly 
enough, was content widi 00,000, while the 
News Chronicle fixed the value at between 
f 20, 000 and f2s,0Q0. 

‘One report told of how the thieves had care- 
lessly strewn about 5(^50,000 worth of jewellery 
over the front lawn as they made their escape, 
another of how the valuables were carried off in 
a locked box.’ 

During the inter-war years there was a cam- 
paign for ‘Truth in Advertising’, and if the 
public is not to lose completely all faith in the 
accuracy of the Press, I suggest that a campaign 
for ‘Truth in the News’ is overdue. 

World* s Press News 


ST. ANNE’S WELL COLWALL SPRINGS 
MALVERN Nf. MALVERN 




REGENT STREET, LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES, LONDON TELEPHONE REGENT 6789 



Nowadays ‘the raging pains of gout and 
sciatica ’ and all other rheumatic or nerve pains 
can be ‘asswaged* safely and effectively in a few 
minutes — with ‘Gogene’. 


‘ Cogene * is not a single drug ; it is a scientific 
combination in tablet form of four separate drugs, 
timee of them pain relievers and the fourth a 
stimulant. It is one of the recent discoveries of 
medical science that a small quantity of a power- 
ful drug will do the work of a large dose if it is 
backed by the right combination of other drugs 
m the right proportions. In ‘ Cogene ’ only a 
minute amount of each drug is present — thus 
avoiding any possibility of harmful after-effects — 
yet the scientific combination of aU four is so 


ains 


“ Take Aloes, Hermodactils 
and Scammony, of each half a 
dram; reduce them to subtil 
powder and make Pills thereof 
with Juice of Roses ” runs an 
old seventeenth-century 
prescription “ to asswage 
the raging pains of gout 
and sciatica 


effective that ‘Cogene* will ‘reach’ even the most 
harassing nerve pain in a surprisingly short time. 

\But — one word of warning — always re- 
member that while ‘ Cogene * will relieve the pain, 
it cannot remove the cause of the pain : only a 
doctor or a dentist can do that. Supplies are 
limited, but your chemist will see you get your 
share. Price i/ijd. a tube, 

COGENE 

Eegd. Trade Maxk Brand Tablets 

A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 



—this may help you 

I F you are one of the millions who suffer from colds during the 
winter, Serocalcin may help you. We do not claim definitely 
that it will, nor do we pretend that it is infallible. But many 
thousands of regular users find in Serocalcin the means of successfully 
preventing and treating colds — and so may you. 

Prevention of colds 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many cases this gives 3 to 
4 months immunity from colds. 

Treatment of an existing cold 

Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in the early stages of a 
cold this often clears up the attack in 3 or 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable for 
adults and children. 

The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
costs 8/sid. Treatment pack of 20 tablets — 3/4td. 

All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford, 
for descriptive booklet “ Immum^from Colds**, 

SEROCALCIN 

Regd. 

FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 


IT’S THE MOVEMENT 








Every Smith “Sectric” Movement passes a 2,000 volts test 
from chassis to terminal,' In accordance with the British 
Standard Specification. Be safe, be sure ; insist upon Smith 
‘^Sectric” Clocks. Jewellers, Electricians, and Stores will soon 
be able to supply you from a variety of models. 

SMIHPC 

NO WINDING ★NO REGULATING 

Scientific S.C.M. 51 B 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 

T EIE problem of learning a Foreign Language in half the 
usu^ time has at last been solved. The Pelman method is 
enabling thousands of men and women to learn languages 
without any of the usual drudgery. By the Pelman method you 
leam^ French in French, German m German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian In Italian. English is not used at all. 

Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
service members of His Majesty’s Forces 
Grammatical complexities arc eliminated. You pick up the 
grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. The whole of 
the instruction is given through the post. 

The Pelman method of learning languages is explained in 
four little books, one for each language. 

FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 

{Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

You can have a free copy of any one of these books together 
with a specimen lesson, by writing for it today to: — 

Pelman Languages Institute, 

127 , Norfolk Mansions, WIgmore Street, W.l 


SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 

The men who brought us Final 
Victory may count on the help of 
the British Legion in times of 
adversity, after Service. A legacy 
to HAIG'S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL 
Services; their families too. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 



Rhetoric seems to Pay? 

The Berlin organisation of the Socialist Unity- 
Party has some 110,000 members. It is the largest 
political Party of the city, with more than double 
the membership of the Social Democratic Party. 
The Sociahst Umty Party is supported by the 
Trade Union Federation, witli a membership of 
more than 300,000. 

In Its election manifesto the party proclaimed 
Itself in favour of Germany’s unity, and opposed 
to any separatist or federahst tendencies, or to any 
carvmg up of Germany into a multitude of 
Repubhcan divisions mcapable of independent 
existence and arbitrarily controlled by foreign 
States. 

The manifesto demands the estabUshment of 
equal pay for equal work, the preparation of an 
outline plan for development of peacetime in- 
dustry, the adoption of measures against specu- 
lators, bankers and stockbrokers, and the speediest 
restoration of BerHn. 

The election manifestoes put forward by the 
other three parties contained many general 
rhetorical phrases. The true complexions of these 
parties were reflected, however, in speeches and 
declarations which slipped into the press. 

Soviet Weekly News 

Freedom of Opinion 

But that, too, is only one aspect of democracy. 
You cannot have a really free election and a really 
free government unless there is freedom of 
expression and of criticism. Therefore those who 
are of the opinion that the elected government is 
doing the wrong thing must have the right to say 
so, to express their opinion freely even although 
their opinion is wrong. 

What is happening in this press conference is 
an expression of democracy. You have a perfect 
right to cross-question me on all these matters 
without hesitation or restraint — so that what is 
right and true wiU emerge through question and 
answer. 

It is absolutely essential to democracy that its 
rights should be enjoyed and exercised without 
fear and without favour. The citizen must be able 
to choose his government without intimidation 
by anybody. There can be no dictation and no 
dictatorship. Democracy means the duty ‘to take 
it’ as well as the right to ‘dish it out.’ 

DR. EVATT in Parade 

Please Note! 

(i) Film-acting bores me, but having a baby 
is fun. 

Filmstar daphne Campbell 


(2) Military hospital restrictions are to be 
lifted. No longer wiU patients be expected to 
he at attention. 

LT. -general sir BRIAN HORROCKS 
G.O.C.-in-C. Western Command 

World Press Review 

Without Comment 

It has been announced by Mosley PubHcations 
Ltd., of which Sir Oswald Mosley is chairman, 
that a monthly Mosley News Letter will start 
publication with a November-December issue. 
It wfll contain an article by Sir Oswald on ‘The 
Menace of Russian Communism and the necessity' 
to prevent it developing and usmg the atom 
bomb for world conquest.’ The editor will be 
Mr. George J. Sutton. 

It was also announced that the company was 
acquiring an interest in another publishing com- 
pany which will produce a newspaper and journal 
of comment on current affairs so soon as produc- 
tion difficulties can be overcome. 

Newspaper World 

Beauty and the Shirt! 

Once Clara Bow was the belle of the day. Once 
the aspidistra and the Albert Memorial were 
thought beautiful. But standards change with 
time and are different in different places. 

Women’s tiny feet that once enraptured the 
Chinese always seemed grotesque to Westerners. 
Few men would be proud to dine in Mayfair 
with a giraffe-necked woman, however glamorous 
she is thought in Afirica. Venus de Milo walking 
in Regent Street might rouse only wonder that 
she does not reduce! 

Yes, beauty does He in the eye of the beholder. 
What a merciful provision of Nature! It ensures 
that however idiotic the style in millinery, men 
■will find women attractive and a home worth the 
wear of winning. 

And isn’t there one thing sure about beauty ? 
That whatever looks painful, looks ugly. A 
shrunk-up shirt that chokes its wearer can never 
add to his eye-appeal. Thank goodness there are 
‘Sanforized ’-Shrunk shirts. Sodalis 

Advert, in Manchester Guardian 
Diaper Desperation 

The desperate parent who drove off a diaper 
service truck in Memphis and later abandoned it 
less five dozen diapers, expresses my sentiments. 
After five months* futile search for diapers in 
every store in this town, I am ready to hijack the 
first diaper truck or wash line I find. 

America is the land of plenty, but no pants for 
our future citizens. 

desperate grandmother 
in letter to Post-Dispatch 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Give up Palestine? 

Sir, 

You say that you can think of no reason, other 
than the demands of imperial strategy, why we ^ 
cannot hand over our mandate to the United 
Nations, and let diem solve die problem. There 
is at least one ver)'' good reason — ‘ UNO is still 
a weak vessel, so weak that Great Power unani- 
itiiu’ — widiout which virtually no action is 
possible — is never attainable on the merits of a 
case.’ (Economist, 7 Sept.) 

It is the British Government which in all 
probability will have to make die final decision. 
Meanwliile, as you rightly remark, ‘the British 
arc diere by virtue of a League of Nations 
mandate.’ 

I believe that, as long as these circumstances 
exist, the primary purpose of the mandate, viz., 
to promote the establishment of a Jewish National 
Home, ought to be carried out. Otherwise, as 
Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons 
recently, Britain’s moral position in Palestine be- 
comes weakened, ‘our disinterestedness vitiated.’ 
‘We can now be accused of having a national 
strategic motive for retaining our hold on 
Palestine,* he said. 

Furthermore, while the Government continues 
to violate die mandate, as of course it is plainly 
doing, the Palestine Jews become more and more 
antagonised, brjan sandelson, Cambridge 

More Accur£kcy^ please! 

Sir, 

I consider your Cross-Section of the World’s 
Press carefully edited. Indeed, many of the items 
have been picked for a similar purpose by the 
press of other countries. ‘The Carrot and the 
Stick’ is a case in point, 

I must cross swords with two of your con- 
tributors. First, G. Gigantes, whom I presume is 


Greek, and thus has certain qualifications for 
writing about King George II of Greece. It is a 
pity that this does not prevent him from uttering 
veiled sneers against the principle of monarchy. 
I have lived in Greece and I know how seldom 
one can meet anyone (educated or not) who can 
speak or write about his country without per- 
sonal bias and animosity. It may interest M. 
Gigantes to know that the real reason for the 
break-up of George’s marriage to Princess 
Elizabedi was diat this lady could not bear 
children, and that there was no question of either 
side having an affaire with a third party. It is 
unfair of your contributor to preface remarks 
defamatory to his subject by writing: ‘It is said’, 
as on the fourth line of p. 21, or ‘His critics state’, 
as on the twenty-fifth line of the last paragraph 
on p. 22. Unless irrefutable evidence is given, it is 
better to leave out this kind of gossip and tittle- 
tattle about ‘considerable debts’. I think George 
wiU, having no heir, eventually abdicate in 
favour of his younger brother, Prince Paul. 

The other contributor who has written factual 
untruths is Elma Dangerfield in ‘Paris Portrait’. 
I do not know when this article was written, but' 


it is certainly a lop-sided one in September 1946. 
The statement that ‘there is a tragic dearth of 
young people in Paris today and I believe all 
over France’ is simply a figment of the imagina- 
tion. If by young people one means from one 
day to twenty years of age, then I don’t know 
where this lady or gentleman spent his or her 
time on the flying visit — not in the parks and 
open spaces where they are to be found. Cer- 
tainly they do not frequent night clubs. And 
‘scarcely a pregnant woman is seen in the streets’ 
is really laughable! Since the French Government 
instituted its system of priorities for pregnancy, 


I have never seen so many apparently pregnant 


females in Paris! 


R. EMESOM, Paris 
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VOTRIX 



Closely guarded by the makers of all 
good Vermouth is the exact method 
of preparation — the proportions of 
the aromatic herbs^ and the method 
of introducing them to the wine. 
Fortunate in the possession of an 
ancient recipe, well tried and proved 
by time, the makers of Votrix 
Vermouth obtain the final perfection 
of flavour by using delicious wine from 
selected Empire grapes and blending 
it with aromatic herbs in the old 
and accepted traditional method. 
The result is public knowledge, yet 
because Votrix is prepared in England 
it is still available at a fair price. 



He doesn^t 
feel up to it •• 

Long years of over-work and 
under-nourishment. His nerves 
and his digestion both need a 
rest. A cup of Benger’s Fond 
every night for a couple of weeks. 
It soothes and strengthens the 
digestion. You sleep soundly, 
wake refreshed. There’s nothing 
like Benger’s for building you up. 


vermouth 

SWEET OR DRY 3^* 


Build up on Benger’s t 


The active digestive enzymes in 
Benger’s Food partially pre-digest 
the milk. You absorb its full nutri- 
ment without digestive strain. 
That’s why Bengcr’s is so good for 
you. At chemists and grocers from 
1/9 a tin. 



bsncer’s ltd., holmes chapel, 


Produced and bottled by Viru Products Ltd., Kingston^ Starry 


CHESHIBE 


WORLn REVIEW 
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APPLIANCES & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Here are examples oi what quantity production and new manufacturing methods achieve for 
the famous Hawkins Supreme Products — 

NEW ALUMINIUM KETTLE 4 pint-— 1250 watt immersion element. Cat. No. LGH 700. 
HAIR DRYER known the world over. Cat. No. LGH 95722. 

NEW ELECTRIC REFLECTOR FIRE 1000 watt— adjustable. Cat. No. LGH 113. 

NEW CLIP-ON BED LIGHT with switch control — attractive ivory finish with red or 
green candle. Cat. No. LGH 318. 

MIRROR HALO BOWL PENDANT 18" diameter. Cat. No. LGH 269285. 

PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Hawkins 


Telephone; 
Temple Bar 581 1 


Telegraphic Address: 

“ Eiemechex, Westcent, 
London.” 


L. G. HAWKINS & CO., LTD., 30/35 DRURY LANE, LONDON. W.C.2, ENGLAND 



F or those men and women who know that when 
thefre looking for quality^ ifs the little 
things which make a iro rid of difference 

PLAYERS number Z 

THE EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTE 
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Mine’s a 

youthful Target” 

“ My Savings Target’s pretty obvious — 
I’m planning to give my youngsters the 
best possible chance when they grow up. 
And by buying Savings Certificates now 
I’m being pretty ‘ fly ’ ! You see, the 
present kind of Certificate which gives 
such a splendid return can’t be bought 
after the end of next March. I don’t 
say I’ll get the whole 
500 Fm allowed, by 
March 31st — but, you 
bet I’m trying for as 
many as I can ! ” 


Buy Savings Certificates NOW! 



PRESENT-DAY 

DIET 

Imperative to your body’s welfare is an 
adequate supply of those essential vita- 
mins, A and D. You can take these two 
in concentrated and convenient form 
in Crookes Halibut Oil. Nowadays, as 
much as during the war, this is a wise 
precaution against diet deficiencies. 

CROOKES 
HALIBUT OIL 

OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 

Capsules, per bottle of 25 , 2 / 6 ; lOO, 8/6 
Liquid, per phial, enough for 16 days 2 /- 



FOR YOUR OWN SAKE 

SAVE 


BRITAIN'S TARGET • £520 MILLION BY APRIL 
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t BALKAN SOBRANIE CIGARET 
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j TOBACCO^ 


Number 

Four 


THE SUBURBS— how the high- 
brows snitf, yet how the millions love 
them! What energy goes into those 
sweet peas ! What devotion is lavished 
on those bonnie babies ! What pride 
goes into that new coat of paint ! The 
suburbs of England are becoming 
new community centres with a social 
consciousness all their own . . , And 
on the 8.15 to town or the 5.30 home 
you will find the discerning few light- 
ing up their Balkan Sobranie with 
that air of solid proprietorship and 
quiet good sense which are the very 
essence of our English dormitories. 



SOBRANIE LONDON. E.C.I. 


JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 



‘How can any woman wear a trapped fur, knowing that every 
hair on that skin has vibrated with prolonged torture?’ These 
were Grey Owl’s words to me. 

Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
Campaign, which names Furs you need not be ashamed to 
wear. Also tells you how to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely. Funds needed for advts. 

Major C. Van der By I, 49 Tregunter Road, 

South Kensington, S.W.IO. 


SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 

The men who brought us Final 
Victory may count on the help of 
the British Legion in times of 
adversity, after Service. A legacy 
to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL 
Services; their families too. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 



palatable, 



Milk of Magnesia’* Tablets, by effectively 
correcting acidity, give prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured; convenient to take whenever 
the need arises. 

‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 

{Reg:} 

TABLETS 



* Trade mark of Phillips' preparation of magnesia 


IF you are able to 

PAINT FLOWERS 

and are interested in designing for 

Maebine-Printed 

TEXTILES 

particularly Cretonnes, we offer Profes- 
sional Training by Post and a Sales 
Service through which we have sold 
hundreds of pounds* worth of Students* 
• Designs. 

'Write for free booklet andi 
proof of numerous successes to : — 

TEXTILE STUDIO 

‘W.R.’, 352a STATION ROAD, HARROW 


LEARN A NEW 
LANGUAGE BY 
LINGUAPHONE 



First you listen— then you 
find yourself speaking 

Now is the tune to leam a new language by 
Linguaphone. Knowledge of foreign languages is 
of great value today to those embarking on new 
careers and those looking forward to holidays 
abroad. With a Linguaphone Course you can 
acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly. 

You learn quickly and easily 

because you enjoy learning. You hear the language 
faultlessly spoken ori records by experts, and very 
soon you become so sound-perfect and word- 
perfect ±at you are able to begin talking, reading 
and writing fluently. 

Write for the 26-page Book 
and Week's Free Trial 

Post the coupon for the 26-page book which 
explains fully the Linguaphone method and will 
enable you to have a complete course free for a 
week. 

LINGUAPHONE 

FOR LANGUAGES 
Courses in French, German, Spanish 
and IB other languages 

(Dept. 127) 

NAME 

(Block Caps) 

ADDRESS....^ 

To the Linguaphone Institute, (Dept. 127) 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent St-, London, W.l 

Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the 
quick, new and easy linguaphone way of learning 
languages. 

J am interested in the language [s) 

for. purposes 



Thank you for returning all those ^rnpty bottles. Thank 
you for reading our appeals and slipping your S.D,T 
mineral and squash bottles into your shopping basket 
as soon as they were empty, You^ve helped us during 
a very trying time and enabled us to keep the supplies 
of soft drinks flowing, Youttl carry on with the good 
worky wonHyou? Thank you Mrs, Jones, 



*And this means Mrs, Smith, 
Mrs. Brown and all the 
others whd^ve taken their 
empties back — not forgetting 
the husbands. 


Issued by the Soft Drinks Industry (War Time) Association Ltd., 42 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.i 

CVS— -57 



“ There’s no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and no better 
brand than the ‘ Three Castles ' ’* 

W. M. Thackeray — " The Virginians '* 


WILLS’S 


THREE CASTLES' 


CIGARETTES 


TTZ160 


20 for 2 '8 




AUSTRALIA’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

AIRLINE 

The BIG name in Australian 
Aviation. Partner, with B.O.A.C., 
in the maintenance of British Air 
supremacy, Qantas operates modem 
air passenger and freight services 
from Karachi and Singapore to 
Sydney, on the England -Australia 
Air route — and from Sydney to 
New Guinea — and Brisbane to 
Darwin. Qantas helps to make 
Australia a neighbour to the world. 

QaiitM 

in association with 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRJVAYS CORPORATION 

BOAC 
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give me ^ 


Why? Well my dear, because I find its the 
easiest to run and gives the least trouble of 
any car I know. It*s comfortable to drive, it’s 
roomy; it picks up and accelerates like a 
bird. And it’s never given me any head- 
aches. My Ford Dealer has stocks of spare 
parts and there are mechanics there who 
are specially trained by Ford’s. So no time 

PREFECT !0 h.p. £275 (Plus £77.2.9 purchase tax) 


eveitj 


lime 



is wasted on replacements. The service is 
absolutely wonderful, and there’s a fixed 
rate for repairs. Less to pay when you 
buy and less to pay as you run. Yes, give 
me a Ford every time. That’s why I’m 
prepared to wait for my new one. I expect 
they’re doing their best. In fact, I know 
they are. 

ANGLIA 8 h.p. £229 (Plus £64.7.3 purchase tax> 
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Brahms Third Symphony 
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BOSTOK 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Symphony No. 3 in F Major 

DB 6276-9 

Album No. 395 

Auto. Coupling Nos DB 9039-42 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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THINKING ALOUD 


EDWARD HULTON 

THE SCANDAL IN NORWAY 

Before you wish yourselves and your 
friends a happy New Year, study this — 

A most unfortunate position has been 
laid bare in Norway, of all countries, 
where the authorities, despite protests 
from various British organisations, are 
failing to do all they should in regard 
to PoKsh ‘displaced persons’, and the 
respect which is due to the right of 
sanctuary, and the dignity of all human 
beings. 

When Germany surrendered there 
were about sixteen thousand Polish dis- 
placed persons in the Norwegian king- 
dom. These were dealt with by Polish 
liaison officers attached to the British 
Headquarters in Oslo, and special camps 
were organised. 

Everything went well as long as the 
British remained. But as soon as they 
left, the displaced persons question was 
relegated to a sub-department of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. Then the 
scandal started. The Norwegian officials 
refused to recognise the most elementary 
human rights, and every pressure was 
applied to make the displaced persons 
return home to Communist Poland. The 
result was that, out of the sixteen thou- 
sand, all except 970 decided that Poland 
might be better than the hell they were 
going through in Norway; and they 
accordingly returned. 

It was a full year before the Norwe- 
gians permitted the Poles to do any 
work. The German prisoners-of-war 
were actually given paid work before 
the Poles. 

On many occasions the Norwegian 
commander of one of these camps raved 
rou|id the camp in a drunken state. 
Waving a revolver, he screamed out T 


shall force every Polish swine to return 
home, even if I have to resort to terror’. 
On one occasion he shot a Polish woman 
in the foot. 

At one time there were two United 
States officers visiting the camp, and this 
camp Commandant, who was an officer 
in the Norwegian Air Force, and had 
been a prisoner-of-war in Germany, was 
describing the horrible life in that coun- 
try. The American major’s reply to this 
was, ‘Then you should know how not 
to run a camp’. 

Last June the repatriation officer 
wanted to send some of the PoUsh 
schoolboys home by force. One welfare 
officer wished to use the welfare funds 
to buy Warsaw Government Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

Lately there have been some improve- 
ments. The displaced persons have been 
given the chance of working. Yet it is 
nearly always on the land, or in the 
forests, where Norwegians are loath to 
work, owing to the hardships and the low 
pay. Obstacles are also placed in the way 
of all intellectual work, which is some- 
what reminiscent of Nazi methods; and 
schools have been closed down. 

Even the recent decision of the Nor- 
wegian Government (see Vart Land for 
II November) to transport to Poland, 
by force if necessary, all Poles who 
during the war were forcibly put into 
the German Army is a serious violation 
of the right of D.Ps. For the Norwe- 
gian Government overlooks that the 
most westerly areas of Poland were, 
after the occupation of 1939, entirely 
incorporated into the Reich, as opposed 
to the so-called Government-General; 
and the populations thereof were treated 
as Germans. 



It also overlooks that many of these 
Poles have given the Norwegian Under- 
ground Movement valuable information 
and other help. 

We must not rest, and we shall not be 
happy, unless we do our best to see that 
what is right is respected all over the 
world. 

ATTLEE OVER ENGLAND 

The great feast of Christmas was again 
not very glamorous this year. There 
was some extra food allowed by the 
Government, and lately there have been 
more goods in the shops, yet it remains a 
fact that the Government’s Export Drive 
has been too severe. The first thing was 
surely to give the people consumers’ 
goods here, after their long pull during 
the war. There has been an enormous 
amount of comment on the Economises 
article, ‘The Stick and the Carrot’, 
published on 29 June, about which 
people are still talJdng. The Govern- 
ment should realise that it is not only 
necessary to dangle the carrot. In spite 
of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, shooting cannot 
be indulged in here, and this sublime 
amateur strategist should have known 
that, despite the ejaculations of Blimps, 
shooting is not used in the army 
either, except in the case of desertion 
in the face of the enemy. Even the 
dangling of ‘targets’ is not sufficient — ^and 
what idiotic and meaningless advertise- 
ments there have been about these so- 
called ‘targets’ I It is necessary to give the 
donkey a taste of the carrot now and 
then, especially at the top of a very long 
and steep hdl! 

As far as concerns the British Fashion 
Drive, the women’s fashions at the 
Britain Can Make It Exhibition were 
Just too dreadful; though many of the 
other designs were extremely good and 
a very distinct improvement, ffimilarly, 
a show of Mr. Norman Hartnell’s models 
the other day failed to inspire. This de- 


signer, who has even moulded a Queen, 
was once almost outre in his originality. 
Now he is so determined to be sensible 
that he becomes fussy and messy. 
French women’s clothes, as opposed 
to French men’s, which are shocking, 
have always the basic quaHties of good 
line and good workmanship, whatever 
their eccentricities, extremities and im- 
practicabilities may be. If it is desired to 
have a British School, as distinct from 
the French, then it should concentrate 
on an essential dignity, with no doubt 
greater simplicity and more comfort. In 
no case is there any excuse for the 
Shaftesbury Avenue touch. Some French 
designers have actually obtained photo- 
graphs of some of the new English 
fashions, and have been exposing them to 
the popular gaze, to give the people 
something to laugh at. 

Far more fundamental than all this, 
there has certainly proved to be some- 
thing exceedingly drab in Mr. Attlee’s 
brand of SodaHsm. I am certain that 
Mr. A. and his colleagues do not appre- 
ciate the importance of this matter. Yet 
one of the fundamental scourges of 
modem civiHsation, comparable with 
T.B., and possibly allied to the causes of 
cancer, is this very drabness. Hence the 
popularity of sketches such as that of the 
returned R.A.F. officer working miser- 
ably for a stockbroker, in the successful 
revue. Sweetest and Lowest; and the 
number of people longing to emigrate 
overseas, anywhere. 

The drabness leads first to lack of zest, 
and then lack of health. And then a 
61 hng-off in work and effidency — ^in 
fact, a nation-wide involuntary go-slow 
movement. Later it can, and in some 
countries has, led to Fascism and its 
virtual equivalent, Communism. It 
accounts for the number of earnest 
Communists burrowing amongst us; 
since Communism seems to many an 
exdting adventure. 



PRIESTLEY'S FAILURE 

It should, therefore, be one of the first 
objectives of Mr. Attlee and his friends 
to endeavour, so far as is possible, to abate 
this grey curtain. To do this is not easy. 
Especially because since the days of 
Blatchford, when SociaHsm was in every 
sense a Utopia, no leading SociaHst has 
worked out a Socialist or a Labour way 
of hfe. Priestley has indeed made this 
criticism of the Labour Party. Yet I am 
at a loss to appreciate what Priestley’s 
Brave New World would really be 
like. A bit of popular singing and art, 
perhaps. Yet man cannot hve on com- 
munity singing alone; and art is getting 
further and further away from the 
people. This is why artists will not help 
you to make ordinary Hfe more bright 
and dignified, beautiful or cheerful; 
since they have only scorn for such 
ordinary things as industrial design, or 
distinguished-looking pubHc buildings. 
There is, in fact, a distinct anti-demo- 
cratic tendency in the modem arts, like 
modem technics and science; though 
scientists still seem to remain enamoured 
of Communism. Artists have had a bit 
of a shock since the suppression of 
Zoschenko, following the previous purg- 
ing of Gabo (who are said to have been 
replaced by an official Soviet hen which 
sings La Traviata^). 

Priestley’s contribution, in actual fact, 
has been to a large extent to attack such 
harmless, pretty and picturesque things 
as we stiU possess; such as the presenta- 
tion of debutantes at court, whatever the 
faults of this system, and the uniforms of 
the Household Brigade. 

It was strange that after the recent 
‘State Opening of ParHament’ the papers 
nearly aU described it as if it had returned 
to its pre-war glories. In truth it was a 
rather sad, ‘half-and-half’ affair. Whilst 
the Gentlemen-at-Arms were in their 
usual scarlet, with great panaches, duly 

^ See oflScial Soviet announcement 


photographed, the peers were not wear- 
ing their ParKamentary robes; the King’s 
gold coach had been replaced by a kind 
of semi-state glasshouse formerly used 
in Ireland; and the King and Queen 
themselves did not wear their robes and 
crowns. The Captain’s Escort of House- 
hold Cavalry was in a silly mixture of 
khaki and pipeclay. If the traffic is to be 
diverted, which it should be on these 
national occasions, then we may as well 
go the whole hog! 

Priestley is quite wrong in describing 
the uniforms of our ceremonial troops 
as undesirable survivals of feudal flum- 
mery. There is no question of feudalism 
m it. These are merely part of the 
ceremony and dignity which should go 
with the head of the state. 

Incidentally, the time has now gone by 
when fuU dress uniforms could be said 
to occupy any important position in a 
national budget. For, with modem pro- 
ductivity, and the enormous total cost 
of modem armaments, their cost is 
utterly negHgible. Coupons hardly arise, 
since most of these costumes already 
exist. The Life Guards, the Changing of 
the Guard, and the ‘soldiers in the park’, 
like the Beefeaters and the bobbies, and 
the red London buses, are part of London 
and of England. They are a part which 
should not be cut away. Curiously 
enough, one regiment of Household 
Cavalry is true blue’, whilst the senior 
one is conveniently red. 

There has recently been a stupid and 
disgraceful attack on the Guards by 
Major Wyatt, M.P. It is well known that 
the Guards were amongst the most useful 
troops in the last two wars, so that the 
attack would appear to be merely an 
attempt to arouse unnecessary prgudice. 
It is an insult to our fallen soldiers, and 
should be followed by a pubHc apology. 

I do not know whether it is with an 
intent to follow up this briHiant excur- 
sion into the field of strategy and tactics 




MR. BELLENGER, Minister of ]Var, has done little about 
the seizure of common lands for training 


that the Government has decided to 
reduce the number of Guards’ batta- 
lions. They must surely know that the 
Guards are as effective as they are orna- 
mental. So why wantonly reduce the 
effectiveness of the British Army? 

NOT EVEN EROS! 

Instead of giving more glamour to 
British life, the Government and authori- 
ties seem to be doing their best to do the 
opposite. Dreary palings are left about in 
Hyde Park; Nelson’s statue is desecrated 
by unheeded exhortations to save — they 
are also saving, rather shabbily, on his 
family’s pension — and no doubt because 
the pubHc, somewhat strangely, I admit, 
has long had an affection for the statue 
of Eros, this statue is still mysteriously 
and tantalisingly withheld from their 
gaze and enjoyment. Police were spared 
the other night to oppose a good- 
humoured crowd who wanted to replace 
the present dreadful advertisements by 
a temporary effigy of their own manu- 
facture. 


Mr. A., as he sinks deeper and deeper 
in liis statistics, would be surprised to 
hear this. But his Government could 
conceivably fall because the people be- 
came finally bored to tears with it. 

U.S. MINEWORKERS 

Our Christmas bacon has been pardy 
saved by the sudden and surprising sur- 
render of Mr. John L. Lewis of U.S. A. 
One is compelled to admiration of Mr. 
Lewis, actually probably as unpleasant a 
dictator as any other, as a general and a 
strategist. Like the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, he does not fight a battle 
which he thinks he will probably lose. 
But it is a great defeat for the American 
miners and for American organised 
labour, comparable with the defeat of 
the British strikers in 1926. The American 
people seem to have convinced Lewis 
that they were not willing to be held to 
ransom by one section of the community, 
which is, when all is said and done, a 
minority. It remains to be seen what 
effect this wiU have upon the menace of 
the ‘ Closed Shop’ in this country. 

Anent the miners here, where low 
production is still not only menacing 
our manufactures, but upsetting our 
power to purchase, for example, paper, 
and wood for building, in Sweden, and 
our general power in foreign affairs, 
although the latest figures are somewhat 
more encouraging, everybody con- 
nected with the pits has been pubhcly 
cursed lately, except the miners them- 
selves. It is impossible to a.cquit them 
of all blame. However, the inducement 
which they require is not so much high 
wages as, again, something to buy with 
these wages— beer and nylons — and far 
better amenities generally in the mining 
villages. 

It is disturbing to find the Govern- 
ment, so early in its career as mine-owner, 
going in for escapism in a big way. 
First, British industry is to be rapidly 
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converted somehow to oil, much of 
which, in Persia, is immediately menaced 
by the Soviet Union. Now electricity is to 
be conveyed under the sea from Norway. 
I beheve the nearest point in Scotland is 
only i8o miles from the Norwegian 
coast, but this would be a very serious 
undertaking; and the Russians are also 
very near Norway, as Mr. Trygve Lie 
knows full well. 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY? 

It can have come as no surprise that 
the latest Indian talks failed, after the 
usual prehminary optimistic statements. 
What is much more worrying is — ^have 
we really got a commonwealth and 
foreign policy? This is certainly not 
meant as a condenmation of our inspiring 
champion, Ernest Bevin. Bevin can give 
himself a pretty hearty slap on the back. 
For Soviet policy seems to be growing 
at the moment less aggressive. This has 
been ascribed to the ‘illness’ of Stalin, 
dissensions of various kinds in Russia, 
and Russian economic and (mechanised) 
military weakness. It is also, no doubt, 
due to the usual course of Russian 
diplomacy, which is to go all out, and 
when it is apparent that the opponent 
will not budge an inch further, quickly 
give way. An obviously aggressive poHcy 
has only had the effect in the long run of 
welding the United Kingdom and the 
United States together. If this be the 
case, the firmness of Bevin and Byrnes, 
so heavdy lampooned by their critics, 
though supported heartily by my humble 
self, has gathered a rich reward. 

All the same, it is fair to ask exacdy 
what constructive form our foreign and 
commonwealth pohcy will take. Our 
Labour Government, despite most praise- 
worthy Hp service, has not done a great 
deal to promote the Western European 
union, or even to get on close terms 
with the Sociahst and Liberal groups in 
France. In the British zone of Germany, 
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administration has been carried out by 
Mr. Hynd from Norfolk House in St. 
James’s Square, inexplicably in conjunc- 
tion with the Duchy of Lancaster; and 
a first-class man on the spot has not yet 
been appointed. A friend of mine 
recently counted as many as forty thou- 
sand British lorries lying idle and rusting 
on the road between Hamburg and 
Lubeck; and masses of aeroplanes which 
it was proposed to blow up. There has 
been undue nervousness about organising 
our zone well, m case the Soviets might 
get cross. Now that co-operation with 
the Soviets in Germany has proved vir- 
tually impossible, our Government seems 
to have resolved to get on with its own 
show. But it is not yet implementing 
this decision to any visible degree. 

BEVIN'S VISION 

Bevin has the splendid conception of a 
third world group, existing as a buffer 
between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., 
and informed with liberal principles, 
embracing Britain, and Western Europe, 
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*The Emperor b Arnes’, will haue absolute control of 
Nationalised transport, which does not promise to become 
cheaper for the public 


and their very considerable overseas 
possessions. Again, however, what is 
being done to implement this idea? 
Our Government is rightly opposed to 
the Pashas in Egypt. Yet it is to the 
Pashas that they are surrendering. No 
doubt this cannot be helped. Yet what is 
the meaning of all this recent equivoca- 
tion about the Sudan? Why could not 
the Government have said in a firm 
tone that we do not intend to give 
up the Sudanese peasants to Egyptian 
task-masters? 

Further, is anything at all really being 
done to consolidate Africa as an Anglo- 
French defensive unit, a unit which 
would give us the size, and therefore 
something of the invulnerability, of the 
U.S.S.R, and the U.S.A.? 

What are our real plans for defence in 
the Near and Middle East? Who con- 
ceived the brilliant idea that Palestine 
would prove a * better ’ole’ as a military 
base than Egypt? And what is the good 
of constructing a great new military 
base in Cyprus, which is on the doorstep 
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of Russia, and would provide us with a 
new kind of Hong Kong or Singapore? 

AU this is not intended to offer any kind 
of comfort or support to the SociaHst 
Rebels. These people made a most un- 
worthy attack on Mr. Bevin, just when 
he was bearing the fuU onslaught of the 
Russian steamroller. Their trouble is 
largely psychological rather than ideo- 
logical. Vauntingly ambitious and ridicu- 
lously self-important long-haired folk, 
they are of the type which is always 
‘agin’ any organisation in which they 
do not figure in the front of the stage 
as prima donnas. The short answer 
would have been to ask of them what 
would be their foreign poHcy. Actually 
they are hopelessly divided amongst 
themselves. And what foreign pohey 
could they evolve anyhow? How to 
become more friendly with the Soviets? 
What concessions would they advocate 
— ^Trieste? Should the Soviet border be 
upon the Rhine, or as far as Calais? 

The amount of countryside now being 
earmarked for military training grounds 
in England is more than alarming. No 
proper inquiry seems to be permitted. 
Could all this training, anyhow, stop an 
Atom Bomb? And why not use Ger- 
many, since we are there? And if we are 
to have a Western Union, why not 
France or Belgium? 

NEW TOWNS? 

Touching on the seizure of the coun- 
tryside, one of the chief faults of the new 
towns’ of the Stevenage type is that they 
are not new towns. Instead of embarking 
upon genuine new towns, which would 
be an excellent chance for the new Gov- 
ernment and Brave New World to show 
their paces, the Minister is drifting into 
the lazy habit of extending old towns 
and villages, which are so near to London 
and other big towns that they will in- 
evitably become just another dormitory 
or satellite; which is exactly what the 


entire movement was intended to avoid. 

There is substance in the criticism that 
the Government, instead of digging coal, 
budding houses, and providing food, 
above all promoting British industry, and 
purchasing machinery and raw materials 
for the same, is wasting infinite time on 
nationahsation of industries which will 
be less efficient when they have been 
nationalised. 

An important case in point is the new 
Transport BiQ. The only excuse for 
nationalisation would be greater effi- 
ciency which, in the case of transport, is 
virtually equivalent to greater cheapness. 

A study of the Bill in detail holds out 
no promise whatsoever that this result 
will be achieved by the cumbrous 
machinery to be set up to control this 
Leviathan. This, apart from the cruelty 
to small road hauHers- — one of the few 
chances left for a man to become his 
own master — and the victimisation of 
C licence holders, that is firms carrying 
their own goods only. By the way, what 
an infinite new black market this will 
offer, since C licence holders are only to 
proceed forty miles in their own vehicles. 
Who is to stop these vehicles? We can 
look forward to some diverting scenes. 

UP THE BOURGEOrSIE! 

Those who are waning in their faith, 
and beginning to believe that our way 
of life and our ethics are merely bour- 
geois prejudices, are recommended to 
read Aldous Huxley’s latest work. The 
Perennial Philosophy. It is heavy going, 
but it is rewarding, since it shows, beyond 
a peradventure, that the great religious 
leaders and seers of all time have been 
fundamentally united as to what is right. 
This makes the new Communist pseudo- 
scientific ethics look pretty silly. 



LORD CLARENDON, the Lord Chamberlain. As censor of 
plays^ he tnu^t go! 


STAGE CENSORSHIP MUST GO! 

The Government had a chance to 
abohsh some of the old institutions which 
really are a public nuisance. Amongst 
these is the censorship of plays by the 
Lord Chamberlain, a survival of the 
Master of the Revels when play-actors 
were considered at law as rogues and 
vagabonds. 

It would seem that, instead of this. 
Ministers such as Herbert Morrison are 
growing every day more sensitive to 
criticism. 

In any event, the recent ridiculous 
incident of the censoring of a harmless 
political skit gives me the opportunity to 
say that the time for the entire censorship 
of plays to go is NOW! 

ftt case you missed it, the original song, 
which I do not claim was terribly funny, 
or in very good taste, was as follows: 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES* 

OT.s. — OJii Time Socialist. nt.s. =Neiy Type Socialist. 


Chorus: 

The Party which we represent 
Is practically omnipotent. 

You put us in — and now, no doubt, 
y ou wish that you could put us out. 

O.T.S.: I’ve had forty years of the Labour 
Game 

I was one of the I.L.P. 

And though I’ve ’ardly an aitch to my 
name, 

I’ve mastered the A.B.C. 

I was one of the first with Ramsay Mac, 
Keir ’Ardy and Snowden and them, 
I wish we ’ad Arthur ’Enderson back, 
I liked ’im better then Clem! 

N. T.S.: I’m renegade Eton and Magdalen, 

A crypto-Communist boy. 

My father’s a High Tory Lordling 
Of the type I intend to destroy. 
I’m ve^ well tailored by Hawes and 
Curtis, w’ho don’t seem afraid 
That 1 ’m rapidly passing the laws and 
Nationalising the Trade! 

O. T.S.: I used to spend ’ours after dusk in 

Studying Morris and Ruskin. 

N. T.S.: That’s all very well, but give him an 

aitch he 

Wouldn’t know where to put it in 
Strachey! 

O. T.S.: I made my way in 

The loumey with Ernie. 

N. T.S.: I spend my day in 

Admiring Aneurin. 

O. T.S.: Bevin! N.T.S.: Bevan. 

O.T.S.: Bevin. N.T.S. : Bevan ! 

Chorus: 

Let’s call the whole thing off! 

O.T.S.: I was one of the ’eads of the General 
Strike, 

And now I’m a Labour Gain. 

I can go to the ’Ouse whenever I like. 
Complete wiv me gold watch an’ 
chain. 

This watch and chain, both solid gold, 
I wear on my best Co-op suit. 

They was given to me when 50 years 
old 

N.T.S.: As part of his T.U.C. Loot! 

N.T.S.: I sit in the Ritz eating chocolate 
eclairs 


And lecturing Mothers on Foreign 
Affairs. 

My Palestine Plan is Arabian Nights, 
And I’d like to see Russia in 
Fabian tights. 

O.T.S.: I can talk to the workers— I call ’em 
all brothers; 

They like me to down the Co- 
operative Guild, 

’Cos I can explain rather better than 
others 

Wot ’appens to all them ’ouses we 
build. 

N. T.S.: On the excellent plan of soaking the 

Tory, 

I accept from my father my small 
private means. 

In passing, I’d like to discredit the 
story 

Of nationalising the public latrines. 

O. T.S.: We obey the Party Whips 

N. T.S.: And scorpions of Stafford Cripps. 

O. T.S.: In all the Social Bills we pass 

I call my mates the Working Class. 

N. T.S.: But the London School of Economics 

Teaches perfect taxonomies, 

We know the stuff to give the troops, 
We call ’em Lower Income Groups. 

O. T.S.: Gam, you ineffectual 

Bloomsb ’ry Intellectual ! 

N. T.S.: Our futures now are both in the pot, 

O. T.S.: ’E’s not content wiv what ’e’s got 

But one of us at ’arf-past eight 

N. T.S.: Will be a Minister of State! 

Who will emerge from this embroglio 
As Labour Minister minusPortfolio? 

O. T.S.: Wot ’e means, so ’elp me Bob, 

Is which of us will get the job? 

When Labour reaps its just reward, 
And Mister Smith becomes a Lord. 

N. T.S.: That would not be quite so sinister 

As making Mister Smith a Minister! 

O. T.S.: I’ve made my way in 

The ioumey with Ernie. 

N.T.S.: I spend my day in 

Admiring Aneurin. 

Chorus: 

Let’s call the whole thing off! 


' W ords in heavy type were censoTs original cuts. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS— xwin 


U.S.A. and Laissez-faire — 
A New Slump? 

The United Zones 


SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH 

Commemorating die close of our first uneasy 
year at peace, I propose this month to take stock 
of the developments, the successes and disap- 
pomtments of 1946 in the domain of foreign 
affairs, and in particular the quahty of British 
foreign poHcy. 

Let us begin with internal poHtics in so far as 
they affect external relations. In America nothing 
unexpected has occurred. The economic miseries 
of the ’thirties never seriously shook the faith of 
the average American in laissez-faire. The New 
Deal was imposed by one great man on a people 
frightened enough to try any remedy without 
necessarily beheving in it. And when that 
fashionable divinity, the Average American, 
regained his courage through the prosperity of 
war, he began once more to fret under the least 
suspicion of Federal control. The New Deal died 
widi President Roosevelt; and Americans are 
now resolved to make a last stand for Free Enter- 
prise m a world turning fast against it. The 
Repubhcan victory at the mid-term elections last 
autumn, and after a brief flirtation with Moscow, 
the bipartite decision to turn the United States 
into the chief citadel of anti-Communism, were 
inevitable. 

In British ears, at the very moment when our 
Government is assuming ownership of this 
island’s coal-mines, and smiling upon the T.U.C.’s 
campaign for 100 per cent membership, the 
Goldsborough decision against Mr. John L. Lewis 
rings strangely — ^like an echo of the last century, 
or at least the days of President Harding. 

Few episodes could better illustrate the differ- 
ence between the economic chmates of our two 
countries. Yet from America it is always best to 
expect the unexpected. The Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations, led by Mr. Philip Murray, 
long Mr. Lewis’ implacable enemy, has pledged 
support nevertheless to him and to the United 
Mineworkers’ Union in their appeal against the 
Goldsborough decision. The American Federa- 
tion of Labour declares that the American 


working classes will never accept the decision as 
final. It IS just possible that Judge Goldsborough’s 
summmg-up, a curiously intemperate one by 
British standards, may umte American labour as 
never before. 

But we can be certain less of such a possibility^ 
than oi the election of a Republican President 
two years hence, and that ui the meanwhile 
bi-partite policies in the State Department will 
not save American policy from sudden fluctua- 
tions ot course. We have lately observed how a 
politically important minority, say, the Jewish 
voters ot New York State, can cause the Adminis- 
tration to take up over the Palcstme affair an 
attitude which could hardly be called responsible. 
In the States exist other undigested mmorities 
— Czech, Polish, Italian, Scandmavian — who, 
though of no great consequence just after the 
mid-term elections, w ill be eligible for courtship 
again at the begmnmg of 1948. To win 
their favours, an Admimstration already on the 
defensive may commit many extravagances. 

U.S.A. OR U.S.S.R.? 

It is true, of course, that in our common taste 
for Freedom and the Rule of Law, w^e stand 
closer to the Americans than to the Russians. Very 
likely this common sentiment may offset future 
vagaries of the State Department. But it is as 
weU to be forewarned of them, as of the convic- 
tion widespread in the United States, even among 
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the apostles of Free Enterprise, that a new Ameri- 
can slump is inevitable. Nor must we forget that, 
just as many people in this country, and particu- 
larly the Left Wing of the Labour Party, fear lest 
the United States drag us into war with Russia, 
so do many Americans feel a corresponding 
suspicion of what they conceive as British anti- 
Communist imperialism. 

It is much more difficult to speak of the Russian 
political scene. A minor purge seems to be in 
progress; the revival of the Western provinces 
from three years of German pillage and smashing 
seems to have turned out to be more of a business 
than was at first imagined. On to most of Russia’s 
Western flank has been strapped a buckler of 
client territories against an attack from the West. 
What, then, inspired a Russian truculence so 
extravagant as that which we unhappily wit- 
nessed during the first nine months of 1946? Why 
should the Russians in New York be suddenly 
showing a spirit of concihation, after having 
turned the Paris Conference into an unsuccessful 
farce? Does there exist in the Kremlin a ‘Ginger’ 
group, to whom Stalin was giving free rein, 
until he saw how unpopular Russia was growing 
in the world? Looking at the Russian problem 
with all the coolness one can summon, it is hard 
to believe that a country so mutilated can 
seriously want war. The present ruling class of 
Russia, with the possible exception of Stalin, is 
probably as morbidly suspicious of the outside 
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world, as obsessed by persecution complexes as 
any government of ‘the colonels’ in Japan before 
Pearl Harbour. It may take long to secure their 
consent to an international control of armament 
industries. But the prospects of living at peace 
with Russia seemed no worse at the end of 1946 
than at the end of 1945 — and possibly even a 
trifle better. 

LATIN PARALYSIS 

One of the most deplorable phenomena of the 
last two years is the temporary paralysis of the 
Latin world. Long ago Roumania was swallowed 
into the Slav maw. UNO’s condemnation of 
Franco has served only to isolate Spain from the 
rest of Europe, and to rally the country beliind 
Franco so sofidly that the last state is worse than 
the first. In this unfortunate matter UNO seems 
to have been swayed by sentiment alone, and 
utterly to have disregarded the lessons of history. 
In 1710, in the Peninsular War, a century later in 
1823, foreign intervention in Spain provoked 
only a disastrous resentment; and now we have 
even Republican exiles declaring they prefer 
Franco to UNO. Meanwhile the plight of the 
Spanish working-class mounts with the mounting 
extravagance of the black market. Yet Franco 
is seated more securely in power than at any 
time probably since 1943 . 1 hope our Left-Wing 
sentimentalists are pleased. 

To neither France nor Italy, I fear, can we look 
for an immediate restoration of Latin authority in 
the world. Both countries would be weak enough 
as it were, after years of war and revolution. Into 
the bargain, the recent elections in France and 
Italy showed characteristics almost identical — an 
apathy of voters, and a tendency of those who did 
vote to plump for the extreme parties. Com- 
munists or die Gaullist faction in France, 
Communists or ‘VUomo Qualunque' in Italy. 
We cannot dismiss the possibility, therefore, that 
the two most populous countries of the European 
Latin world are moving towards pohtical ‘show- 
downs*. And ‘show-downs’ are apt to take up a 
great deal of time and strength. 

Nothing that has happened since this series of 
articles began has altered our beHef in the need 
for a ‘Western arrangement’, in which France 
with this country would play the leading parts, 
to which Italy would be admitted, and a Liberal 
Spain so soon as it is born. The recent debate on 
the subject in the House of Lords showed a rising 
tide of support for the project. But it must be 
confessed that, without the help of the Latin 
world, and of France in particular, our ultimate 
triumph seems very remote. One is prepared to 
believe that the French Communist Party was 



reborn during the years of the Resistance, and 
now bears little relation to those clients of Mos- 
cow who did their best to paralyse France’s 
mihtary effort during the ‘phoney war’. One 
may be ready to swallow Monsieur Thorez’ 
protestations of affection for this countr)^ One 
cannot easily believe, however, that the Party 
would not use its powder in the Chamber, its 
doimnatmg audiority in the C.G.T. to wreck 
any plan lil;;e a ‘Western arrangement’, knowmg 
Russia’s hatred and fear of it. For the time bemg, 
therefore, it looks as though, while we must 
work ceaselessly for our ideal, we must reconcile 
ourselves to a disunited Western Europe with 
diminished authority. Again, however, we ven- 
ture to prophesy that a ‘Western arrangement’ is 
an inevitable development of our lifetime. 

In the Balkans the Russians are trymg to sap 
the restored Greek monarchy, and to extend 
their influence to the Aegean. No doubt with 
their connivance, Palestine continues to suppu- 
rate. But strangely enough, Russian pressure 
upon Turkey for a revision of the Straits Con- 
vention seems to have slackened for the time, 
while the dexterous Prime Minister of Persia 
now apparently feels strong enough to flout the 
Russoplnle provincial government of Azerbaijan, 
and to withhold the vast oil concession promised 
to the Russians early in 1946. At one moment, 
half way through the year, it looked as though a 
covert Russian attack on the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company’s position in South Persia was de- 
veloping; now the battle has swung away north 
again. We should remember, however, that 
Russia is in a position to bring the Persian 
Government to heel whenever she chooses, and 
that (on the eve of the Persian elections) the 
pro-Russian Tudeh Party is still very strong. 
Unless Stalin has definitely imposed a pohey of 
moderation upon his colleagues, we may yet see 
a serious crisis develop in Persia before the new 
year is very old. 

THE ZONES 

We have purposely left till the end all con- 
sideration of the Anglo-American Economic 
Agreement on their German zones, and the 
clamour of the Labour Party’s Left Wing for a 
‘real Socialist’ foreign pohey. All one can say of 
the Economic Agreement is that it unites sound 
principles to a stinginess of mind which may 
prove disastrous. The necessity for paying much 
of our contribution in precious American cur- 
rency may have helped set the combined grant-in- 
aid at one bilhon dollars, to be borne equally by 
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Great Britain and the U.S. over a period of three 
years. Let us hope it will be enough, and that we 
are not being peimy-wise. 

We now come to a consideration of the recent 
Sociahst ‘revolt’ against Mr. Bevin’s policy wliich 
caused one-third of the party to abstain from 
voting the rejection of Mr. Crossman’s amend- 
ment. In this column the view has been con- 
sistently expressed that this country’s first duty 
is to prevent the division of the world into two 
great imperialistic camps; for that reason we have 
always opposed too close an association with either 
Russia or with America. A number of factors, 
not the least of which was Russian truculence, 
drove Mr. Bevin during 1946 into paths similar 
to those pursued by Mr. Byrnes. But at times 
during the Paris Conference it seemed as if he 
were travelling with almost unnecessary haste 
along them- So far we are prepared to go with 
the Socialist dissenters. Nor is it easy to believe 
that the Foreign Office has done all it might to 
exorcise Soviet suspicions of this country. But 
when, in their letter to the Prime Minister, the 
dissenters urge him to support those elements on 
America that are hostile to the present Imperial- 
istic trend of Mr. Byrnes, one feels they have 
flown off into Cloud Cuckoo Land. More 
interference in the internal affairs of foreign 
countries? Here Res exposed the whole foUy of 
ideological diplomacy. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP AND 
PROFIT-SHARING IN INDUSTRY 


BRIGADIER H. A. HAMBLETON, C.B.E. 

Director of the Industrial Co-partnership Association 


Co-partnership is news today. The word 
figures frequently in the press and references are 
made to it by all parties in connection with 
Industrial Relations; but how many really know 
what co-partnership means? The word has 
behmd it a long history. The Oxford Dictionary 
gives the following definition: ‘ Co-partner (1503 ) 
— One who shares or takes part with others m 
anv business, office, enterprise, or common 
interest; hence co-partnership — system designed 
to interest workmen in their business by means 
of profit-sharing.’ A characteristic element of 
co-parmership is an agreed sharing in the business 
amongst the co-partners. The sharingis dependent 
on there being profits to share. There are other 
ways of sharing, i.e. giving the workers full 
information regarding the business and, where 
feasible and desirable, enabling them to acquire 
shares in the undertaking through the benefit of 
their share in tlie profits. 

Profit-sharing has been in existence for over 
one hundred years, but co-partnership, as 
practised in industry today, owes its origin to 
a Frenchman, Leclaire, who in 1838 founded a 
Society of Mutual Help and later devised a 
scheme for sharing the profits with his workmen 
111 the business of Maison Leclaire, painters and 
house decorators of Paris. Another scheme at 
about the same time was that in Messrs. Godin’s 
iron foundry at Guise. 

In Britain the Co-partnership Movement dates 
back to the formation in 1849 of a Society for 
Promoting Working Men’s Associations by a 
group known as the Christian Socialists. The 
societies established at that time did not, however, 
take root, and it was not until 1865 that the 
principle of profit-sharing was adopted by a 
number of businesses on a scale that attracted 
attention. 

In 1884 a renewed and successful effort was 
made to establish the movement on a durable 
basis by the formation of the Labour Co-partner- 
ship Association, whose original objective was 
stated to be ‘The promotion of Co-operative 
Production based on the Co-partnership of the 
Workers’. The name of the Association was 
changed in 1926 to the Industrial Co-partnership 
Association, to avoid confusion with the political 
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Labour Movement. The association has for over 
sixty years been active in its efforts to promote 
co-partnership in industry. 

MEANING OF CO-PARTNERSHIP 

The following definition of profit-sharing, based 
on an agreement at the International Congress on 
profit-sharmg held m Paris in 1889, has been 
generally accepted by the movement and in 
official publications such as those of the Ministry 
of Labour: ‘The term “profit-sharing” applies to 
those cases m which an employer agrees with his 
employees that they shall receive, in partial re- 
muneration of their labour, and in addition to 
their wages, a share, fixed beforehand, in the 
profits reahsed by the undertaking to which the 
profit-sharing scheme relates.’ 

The mere gift of cash or shares or amenities 
to employees in years of prosperity on no pre- 
determined basis would not now be regarded as 
‘profit-sharing’, used in the sense of schemes, 
either for sharing profits or for full co-partner- 
ship. Where the ‘bonus’ or ‘share’ in profits 
is not wholly distributed in cash but is paid out 
in the form of shares, or partly in shares and partly 
in cash, the element of co-parmership is intro- 
duced, as the employees then share in ownership. 

Consultation with the employees is an essential 
feature, for which specific provision is made as 
a part of most schemes. 

THE SCOPE OF CO-PARTNERSHIP 

At the end of 1937, according to the last official 
return pubhshed by the Ministry of Labour, there 
were in existence 266 schemes which included 
profit-sharing and co-parmership (other than 
schemes in Co-operative Societies). At that date 
there were 223,000 participants out of a total of 
385,000 employed by such firms. 

Co-parmership is no mere theory. It has been 
practised over a considerable period by both large 
and small firms in a variety of industries, and, in 
the view of those who have had this experience, 
it has been a factor in improving industrial 
relations. The actual methods employed depend 
upon a variety of circumstances — the capital 
structure, the methods of wage payment or 
remuneration, the amount of net profits, etc. It 



is not, therefore, possible to lay down any hard 
and fast scheme to suit all purposes, but, generally 
speakmg, the mediod usually adopted m British 
schemes has been that, after all outgomgs have 
been paid, reserves set aside and a standard 
rate ot interest has been declared on Ordinary 
Shares, the balance of profits is then shared 
between employees quahfied to participate and 
the holders of Ordmary Shares, including, where 
these exist, the employee-shareholders. 

HOW EMPLOYEES PARTICIPATE 

The system of distributing the bonus pro rata on 
wages is usually adopted. Most schemes have a 
quahfying period of a minimum of one year’s 
service with the firm. Many give an increased 
share dependent on years of service, and m some 
cases the basis of calculation is solely on years of 
service, irrespective of wages. 

The distribution of ‘shares’ to employees, out 
of a share of the profits, if carried out with 
full consultation, constitutes co-parmership. The 
usual method adopted is to create a special class 
of share — termed ‘Employee Shares’ — and to 
pay part of the bonus in cash and part in shares. 
This type of issue is hmited, however, by the 
extent to which a busmess can absorb fresh 
capital, and it is usual to allocate a fixed number 
of shares only for distribution, subject to special 
conditions as to resale. Another method is by 
the acquisition of shares in the open market, or, 
in some instances, blocks of shares are held in 
trust for employees. 

In the gas industry, where the movement has 
progressed widely and schemes have been m 
operation — m some cases — for over fifty years,- 
the usual practice is for a fixed proportion (some- 
times 50 per cent, sometimes 75 per cent) of the 
employee’s bonus to be placed to a Trust account 
and invested in his name in the stock of the com- 
pany. The remainder is placed to a withdrawal 
account and is available in cash to the employee at 
short notice, but earns interest while he leaves his 
savings on deposit. In the year 193 8 there were 
fifty-eight gas companies distributed throughout 
the country operating profit-sharing and co- 
partnership schemes, with a total share and loan 
capitalisation of over £,116 million. In that year 
;£405 ,ooo was paid in bonus to 54,000 employees 
entitled to participate. The average bonus for 
forty-five companies was 5.44 per cent on wages. 
Approximately j(j4j million of the share capital 
was owned by employees. The two largest 
companies within the London area were the Gas 
Light & Coke Co., with 20,000 participating 
employees, holding deposits and shares valued 
at million, and the South Metropolitan Gas 


Company, with 8,700 participating employees 
holdmg deposits and shares valued at nearly 
£1 milhon. 

The most celebrated example of profit-sharing 
and co-partnership in England is the firm of 
J. T. & J. Taylor Ltd., woollen manufacturers, 
Batley, Yorksliire, who employ 1,600 workers 
m a highly competitive uidustry manufacturing 
largely for export. They have had a scheme in 
existence since 1S92. Durmg the fifn-four years 
of profit-sharmg, up to the end of 1945, the 
employees had received m cash, Govermnent 
securities, bonus shares, dividends and allocations 
to workers’ benefit fund over 1,800,000. Present 
or late employees now own more than four-fifths 
of the capital and thus receive the greater part of 
the profits. Their shares do not carry voting 
rights. 

EXAMPLES OF PROFIT-SHARING 

An even older scheme, which dates from 1890, is 
that of Clarke, NickoUs & Coombs Ltd., con- 
fectionery manufacturers, who employ approxi- 
mately 1,750 workers. Since the inception of the 
scheme the employees have received over 
^700,000 as their share of profits. The Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. has a scheme 
(in which approximately 6,000 employees par- 
ticipate) based on length of service. Vauxhall 
Motors Ltd. first pays 6 per cent on the net 
capital invested in the busmess throughout the 
year and then allocates 10 per cent of the 
profits to workers. Triplex Safety Glass Co. 
Ltd. credit to Fund 12^ per cent of the net 
profit of the company, after deducting 10 per 
cent on the capital employed in the business 
throughout the year. 

The four schemes last mentioned are examples 
of profit-sharing by firms which, over the years, 
have distributed appreciable sums in cash in 
excess of wages paid at trade union rates. 

SHARING OWNERSHIP 

Investment in industrial undertakings by wage 
earners, out of savings, is much less common in 
Great Britain than in the United States. 

It would be inadvisable as a general rule to 
encourage wage earners to ‘ put all their eggs in 
one basket’ by investing their ordinary savings in 
firms which employ them; for the loss of both 
savings and of employment is a grave risk to 
tajke. Provision for accumulation of stock pur- 
chased with their share of the profit, as in the 
examples quoted, is another matter, however, for 
without a profit-sharing provision, the money 
would not have been available, Bryant & May 
Ltd., the British match manufacturers, under 
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their scheme, introduced in 1920, permit their 
co-partners — numbering over 2,000 — to apply 
their profit-sharing bonus to the purchase of a 
special class of non-negotiable share at par which 
carries a dividend pari passu with the ordinary 
shares up to a maxmiuin of 15% p. a. free of tax, 
which rate has been paid for many years. Over 
jir244,ooo in shares is now held by 1,300 em- 
ployees. Johnson Bros. (Dyers) Ltd., of Liverpool, 
gives employees the option of purchasing Em- 
ployee Participatmg Preference Shares out of their 
profit-sharing bonus. These shares receive the same 
dividend as die ordinary' shares of the Company 
and rank next to preference shares. Nearly 90,000 
shares are held by 558 employees. 

JOINT CONSULTATION 

Recent years have seen an extension of Works 
Councils, Joint Production Committees, Welfare 
Committees, Co-partnenhip Committees and 
otlier forms of consultative machinery for pro- 
motmg mutual confidence and efficient working 
in the present industrial system. 

If sound relationships are to be established, 
based on frank recognition of the complementary 
nature of the functions of management and 
workers, this can best be achieved by free and 
open discussion. To this end workers must have 
full knowledge of die firm’s business. 

There must be readiness on the part of manage- 
ment to receive suggestions and criticisms so that 
the worker receives a square deal, and the worker 
in his turn must be prepared to appreciate the 
problems of management and be wilhng to co- 
operate wholeheartedly towards the prosperity 
of the undertaking in which he works and spends 
the greater part of his Hfe. The information 
which the workers’ representatives gain from the 


management will be passed on to other workers, 
and this should give them a greater interest in 
their work and make them realise that they are 
partners in the organisation. 

Joint consultation is enlianced if to it is 
added some form of profit-sharing or share in 
ownership. 

ATTITUDE OF THE TRADE UNIONS 

At one time in the past history of the movement 
die Trade Umons expressed opposition to the 
principle of co-partnership, on die ground that 
schemes of this kind tended to undermine their 
position. Times, however, have changed, and 
Trade Umons are now estabhshed as the 
machinery for wage negotiation over the whole 
field of industry. Few, if any, firms today would 
consider establishing profit-sharing or co-parmer- 
ship without taking the relevant Unions into 
their confidence. 

SENSE OF PARTNERSHIP 

The benefits of profit-sharing and co-partnership 
do not depend on the mere cash distribution. 
That is a foundation only. There must be an 
earnest and willing desire on the part of the 
employer to inaugurate a scheme — good faith is 
the essence of any contract. By taking die em- 
ployee into the confidence of the firm, giving 
him an insight into its problems and, through 
co-partnership committees or other form of 
joint consultation, enabling him to co-operate 
with his employer, there is created a sense of 
partnership which has a rightful place within the 
present economic system and can but make for 
those closer relations between management and 
labour which make for increased productivity 
and full employment. 


POINTLESS 


Of course the Germans, and a great many other people, are starving; that is one of 
the consequences of defeat, and it always has been. If there were no such consequences, 
then there would be no point in winning a war. 


THIS ENGLAND 


Always we have proclaimed that this 
of life. 


paper stands for Britain and her people’s way 
News of the World 
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THE COAL INDUSTRy 

Examined in the light of results achieved in the Notts Coalfield 


Col. C. G. LANCASTER, M. P., Chairman of the Tory Reform Committee, and joint 

author or A National Policy for Coal 


The golden promise of benefits to be obtained 
under nationalisation is slowly receding into the 
background and the stark realities of the problem 
are mtrudmg themselves on the minds of those 
confronted with the problem. 

I beheve there are lessons of general apph- 
cation to be learned from the experience durmg 
recent years of the Notts coalfield, and I propose 
to devote tliis article to an outhne of the achieve- 
ments of this region. 

Whatever defects or quaHties may rightly be 
ascribed to the British, we are as a race essentially 
practical, and therefore realists. 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s greatness during the 
last war was in no small measure due to his 
appreciation of the British attitude in this respect. 
His speeches were, in consequence, not only 
outstanding examples by a master of the Enghsh 
language, but both pointed and rehable. He sel- 
dom, if ever, spoke without giving one of two 
pictures. If the position was dark and dismal, as 
we well remember it on many occasions, he made 
no attempt to use glad colours when sombre ones 
were needed to depict the dark shades and 
crevasses. On die other hand, when the position 
was less dark and less dismal, his encouraging 
message was always justified and supported by 
records of achievement. Though he proved 
discriminating in presenting them, both as 
regards time and value, he never once distorted 
them or led us to expect something which had 
not even appeared at the level of the horizon. 
For all that, we admired him, and it won our 
utmost confidence in his leadership. 

The Mining industry today cries out for the 
same kind of leadership. The war has ended, 
but the battle for coal continues. It has, unfortu- 
nately, so far been a battle of words rather than a 
battle for output. Far too much of what has been 
•thought to be palatable has been said and written 
about the industry, so that the average man is 
tired of sentences that make equal sense whether 
read backwards or forwards; of conflicting 
reports and promises which never seem to be 
fulfilled. He has lost confidence. Is it not time, 
therefore, to cry a halt to this practice of ‘taking 
I us for a ride* ? 

What surely now is most needed by the miner. 



as much as by the man in the street, is simple 
truths, and clear-cut facts and statements of what 
has not, as well as what is, supposed to have been 
achieved? 

For such reasons much would be gained if 
those familiar with the conditions in the respective 
coalfields concentrated on that which they know 
best, leaving generalisations and collective data, 
which are often mere symptoms having httle 
bearing on the real mahgmty in the industry 
since they relate to no coalfield in particular, to 
others whose profession it is to consider them. 
To deal with one coalfield which has proved 
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itself seems, therefore, the proper course for deal- 
ing witli all odier coalfields, if success is to be 
achieved. 

For many years I have been co-operating with 
the various collier)' companies in the develop- 
ment of the Notts coalfield. Each colherv' group 
in the area has, in its separate way, and having 
regard to its separate problems, made a distinct 
contribution to what is now generally regarded 
as an outstanding success attained by all the 
collier)' companies in this area. It would, how- 
ever, be easy for each of the companies to claim 
its own share of this success and present its own 
picture of what it had gained with much labour, 
thought and expenditure over many years — but 
that IS not tlie purpose of this article. The new 
Coal Board will in future be required to give a 
frequent account of the collective efforts within 
the Division. It is my purpose, therefore, to place 
on record what has already been acliieved in the 
Notts coalfield by collective action up to the time 
when the East Midland Divisional Coal Board 
takes over the new management. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN NOTTS 
COALFIELD 

The Notts coalfield ranks fifth among the 
different districts of Great Britain in respect of 
geological advantages. Industr)' has tended to 
group itself in proximity to the centres of coal 
production, and this fact, together with the 
closeness of tlie seaboard to most of the coalfields, 
renders geographical advantages of slight im- 
portance. Indeed, Nottinghamshire is one of the 
few districts in the countty'' which can reasonably 
claim to be at a disadvantage with regard to 
seaborne and export coal. What, then, are die 
main causes of the relative success achieved by 
this region during the last two decades? 

The coalfield is an important one, with 3,662 
million tons of proved resources, whilst reserves 
amounting to 1,000 mihion tons remain con- 
cealed and unexplored to the east. The evidence 
of the seams so far proved in this new area is 
encouraging and promises well in the future. 
There are some seventeen colHery companies 
engaged in developing the coalfield, employing 
some 45,000 workers. Progress in the area may 
be judged from die following output figures 
compared with those for Great Britain: 

P.H. Output [million tons) 

Rest of Notts % of 
Year Notts Great Britain rest of G.B. 
1928 12-3 228-8 5*4 

1945 I5‘3 169-6 9*0 

It will be seen, therefore, that whereas the 


output for all the other coalfields has, since 1928, 
decreased some 26 per cent, the output for Notts 
has increased by slightly more than 23 per cent. 
This fact alone is of first-class importance. More- 
over, this increase has resulted m a progressive 
lowering of costs. 


Total Cost per Ton [excluding leuies) 



Notts 

Rest of G.B. 

1928 

13s. 7id. 

14s. 2 -I’d. 

1945 

28s. 5d. 

36s. yd. 

Actual increase 

14s. 9'^. 

22s. 4-|d. 

Increase % 

io8-6 

157-5 


The over-all yardstick for measuring the 
efficiency and progress m colliery working is- 
generally regarded as the output per manshift. The 
comparisons under this heading are as follows: 

Output per manshift (1945) 

Cwts. of 
Saleable Coal 

Notts District 28*7 

The rest of Great Britain 19*5 

Since these comparisons have, however, no 
exclusive recent significance, at least in so far as- 
the favourable position of Notts is concerned in 
relation to the rest of Great Britain, it is interestmg 
to look at the pre-war results and to see Notts 
as a part of a greater context, if their true value 
is to be fully appreciated. 


Output per manshift for all employed 



1938 


Cwts. 

U.S.A. Bituminous 

88-8 

Poland 

36-4 

Germany 

33-4 

Holland 

32*8 

Notts 

32-6 

Great Britain (excluding Notts) 

22*0 


Having regard to the more favourable condi- 
tions at the time for achieving higher outputs in 
other countries, the position of Notts, which in 
1938 was on a par with that of Germany and 
Holland, is a cause for reasonable satisfaction. 

Whilst the evidence presented so far is con- 
vincing enough of the success that has been 
achieved in tliis coalfield, let us now see the effect 
of mechanisation in this district. For convenience, 
we may here go back to 1932, when the amount 
of coal cut of total output was the same for Great 
Britain as for Notts, viz., 38 per cent. 
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Pithead baths, Blidworth Colliery, Notts 


Coal Cut. Per cent of total output 



Rest of 



Great Britain 

Notts 

1932 

38 

38 

1945 

71 

90 

If we now 

turn to consider developments in 


the amount of coal conveyed, we see the same 
reflection of energy and initiative in the Notts 
figures. Here, however, we have to go back as 
far as 1929 to find an equally convenient basis 
for giving a straight comparison. Of the total 
coal output of Great Britam in 1929, 14 per cent 
of It was conveyed. The same percentage was 
also conveyed of the Notts output. 

Coal Conveyed. Per cent of total output 
Rest of 

Gteat Britain Notts 
1929 14 14 

1945 68 95i 

One could go on at great length enlarging the 
picture and giving reliable data to show the 
measure of success which management and men 
in Nottinghamshire have together shared over 
many years. I feel this unnecessary, however, in 
the face of the evidence already given, yet I think 
it important as a final issue to indicate die present 
and rapidly gaining momentum in the Notts 
coalfield in connection with the most recent 
developments of Power Loading. 


Coat Power Loaded. Per cent oj total output 



Rest of 



Great Britain 

Notts 

1943 

0*6 

0-2 

1944 

0-7 

0-7 

1945 

i-ii 

3-4 


The installation of machiner)^ for cuttmg and 
conveymg coal is approachmg 100 per cent in 
Notts. The rate of development m Power 
Loading m the coalfield compared with that for 
Great Britain is set out below. It will be noted 
that the competitors in tliis race had drawn level 
in the year 1944. 

ENTERPRISE AND ADMINISTRATION 

Here, briefly, is a summary of the achievements 
of this district. If there were favourable condi- 
tions, these were turned to advantage. In the main, 
however, success was due to the attention paid 
to the principles of progressive techmque, sound 
administration and healthy labour relationships. 

Enterprise is apparent in practice but difficult 
to define. It requires the elements of leadership 
before it can become effective, and enterprise 
itself is associated with youthful minds. A cross- 
section of those who have been responsible for 
the pohcies adopted in the Nottinghamshire 
coalfields shows that the average age is reasonably 
low. 

Enterprise involves taking risks, such as a 
decision to incur capital expenditure on modern 
plant and machinery, based on a carefuUy-formed 
judgment of the practicabihty and advantages 
to be secured. Judgment in such technical 
matters has been the more sound for the practice 
has been to engage and weigh the opinions of 
qualified consultants — acknowledged experts in 
their respective fields. An appreciation of the value 
of speciahsts has been noticeable in this coalfield. 

Enterprise is also apparent in the county, as 
indicated by the technical progress, bodi in under- 
ground and surface layouts. The different colliery 
companies seldom pursue the same detailed 
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application of their coiunion policy, and it is for 
this reason that all the modern advances and 
improvements in the techmque and science of 
mining are to be found at one or other of the 
Nottinghamshire coEieries. 

In matters of mechamsation, results have 
already shown that there was no sign of stmt or 
economy in both application and research. It 
was here, for mstance, that the now famous 
Meco-Moore machine for simultaneous cutting 
and loading was perfected, which enables an 
output of at least eight tons per coal face worker 
to be achieved. It was here that the mechamsed 
room and pillar system was first introduced, and 
here, too, that the first group trammg scheme was 
initiated for the education and trauiing of recruits 
and young technicians to contmue such traditions. 
One colhery company therefore made one con- 
tribution — another company anodier — all m due 
course profiting thereby. 

Power loading with its great potentiahties, 
manridmg transport, skip wmdmg, trunk con- 
veying and large-capacity tubs and many other 
developments have long since received expert 
attention underground m Notts; whilst on the 
surface, coal preparation, including up-to-date 
screening, washing and sizing plants which the 
quality of coals require, has always claimed 
special attention-— as the modem buildings to be 
seen today throughout the county clearly 
demonstrate. 

Sound administration is essential in any form 
of organisation, and never more so than in a 
progressive coalfield. The coalfield is unusually 
cosmopolitan, a condition, however, which has 
been permitted from a selective process and 
therefore by design, of employment rather than 
by chance. Personnel — the best qualified avail- 
able — ^has been recruited from all parts of the 
country and paid salaries well above the average. 
Experts have been appointed as key men in the 
many different departments of work m this com- 
plex mdustty’', and by adopting a policy of giving 
to each and all their individual responsibilities, 
Notts received in return their personal interest. 
There has been no attempt to set a standard pattern 
of organisation, but instead a poHcy of sub- 
division of responsibility has been adopted intro- 
ducing methods for securing and maintaining the 
integration of cver-iucreasuig speciaHsation over 
a wide range of subjects. 

LABOUR— MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

Both enterprise and administration are essential, 
but will of tliemselves achieve nothing, for they 


depend for success on the condition of labour 
relations. The results achieved in Nottingham- 
shire are in no small measure due to the sound 
labour relations which have been built up over 
many years. They have resulted from a dehberate 
and carefully admimstered pohey, from adopting 
and applying sound principles of scientific and 
personnel management, and have gained much 
from the good understanding and relationship 
between the men and their Union leaders. In 
this connection it would be ungracious not to 
refer specifically to the invaluable service ren- 
dered by die Nottinghamshire Mmers’ Umon 
under the leadership of Mr. George Spencer, j.p., 
— its able President for many years. 

Whilst welfare schemes cannot of themselves 
establish sound labour relations, they are an 
aspect which has deserved and secured con- 
siderable attention. Between 1921 and 1939, in 
addition to facilities provided by colliery concerns, 
close on per man has been expended in Not- 
tinghamshire from Welfare Funds, securing not 
only the provision of pithead baths, canteens, etc., 
but recreational facilities, convalescent and nursing 
homes, and provision for special medical treat- 
ment. The coalfield has been equally in the fore- 
front on matters of education and training for the 
industry. The South Notts Occupational (Group) 
Training Scheme was the first in the country, and 
provided the first Occupational Training Centre 
to be erected, financially assisted by grants from 
the Miners’ Welfare Commission. 

Given enterprise, able administration and sound 
labour relations, there must also be an equitable 
sharing in the results achieved, and a reward 
to everyone engaged — ^whatever form dieir effort 
may take. Since 1926 there has been a scheme in 
operation by which 85 per cent of the proceeds of 
the undertaking, after providing for cost of pro- 
duction, was available and payable to all work- 
people in the form of wages. This resulted in 
variations of wage rates, and whilst minimum 
rates were maintained for some time, improve- 
ments brought their expected benefits and 
workers shared in the improved results obtained 
from greater economies in working methods. 
This may be illustrated by the fact that the wages 
rate per shift is some 20 per cent higher than the 
average for the country. 

I believe these principles to be of universal 
application. If the Coal Board are successful in 
installing them throughout the British coalfields, 
they will have erected a foundation on which to 
build a sound and progressive industry. 
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POLAND BEFORE THE ELECTIONS 

The Testimony of Eyewitnesses 


R. T. BUTLER 

Let us begin with three quotations. Homer 
Bigart, of the Nen^ York Herald Tribune, recently 
reported from Warsaw; ‘ If you don’t go m with 
the bloc (Government-approved single electoral 
Hst) tears will be your lot and you will be beaten. 
We will use all means in our power to break you 
and smash you,’ said M. Bierut, the head of the 
present ruhng regime m Poland, when addressmg 
a delegation of the Pohsh Peasant Party (the only 
non-Communist-controUed political Party). 

A few days later, Pauhne Sydney of The 
Observer reported another statement of M. 
Bierut’s, this time concerning the attitude of his 
regime to the Church, in wluch he declared that 
whether the latter will continue ‘to enjoy its 
present rights in Poland or be liquidated’ depends 
‘entirely on whether or not the Polish clergy is 
prepared to accept the new state of affairs in this 
country.’ 

Finally, Derek Selby, until lately the Sunday 
Times correspondent in Warsaw, in his article 
‘How I Was Expelled from Poland’, m the 
Polish Daily in London, says that his expulsion, 
due to his criticism of the terror prevailing in that 
country, had at least this good side to it that, ‘by 
chance I have aided the rending of the remnants 
of the tliin curtain hiding the dead body which is 
the freedom of foreign correspondents in Poland.’ 

The three quotations above picture, in short, 
better than anything else, the atmosphere m 
which the Polish general elections, fixed for 
19 January, will be held. The pledge of M. 
Beirut’s regime (which in 1944 was imposed by 
the Russians on Poland under the name of the 
Pohsh Liberation Committee of Lubhn) to the 
holding ‘ of free and unfettered elections as soon 
as possible’, was the main condition on which 
the three Great Powers at Yalta in February 1945 
based their recognition of the Polish Provisional 
Government. The formula ‘as soon as possible’, 
in the pecuHar interpretation of certain words 
now so frequent in Eastern Europe, required 
nearly two years to be put into practice. There 
is every reason to beheve that the meaning of the 
definition ‘free and unfettered’ will be even more 
distorted from that which these words imply in 
the West. 

The Pohsh elections will take place as the last of 
the series which have been carried out in Eastern 
Europe, in spite of the fact that Poland was the 


first countrv^ ‘hberated’ from German occupation. 
This delay was no accident, but was caused by 
die particular wealoiess of the Communists in 
that country compared with their position in 
other East-Europcan states. Because of their 
unpatriotic behaviour during the invasion of 
Poland by Russia in 1920, the Pohsh Communists 
were subsequently regarded by the population as 
foreign agents and traitors, and were dius unable 
to root themselves within the Pohsh community. 
This, together with their internal strifes between 
Stalimsts and Trotskyists, finally led m 1936 to the 
official self-dissolution of the Pohsh Communist 
Party. The deeply-rooted unpopularity of any 
‘Commumst’ label in Poland was also the reason 
why the Pohsh Communists when brought back 
in 1944 by the Red Army did not resurrect the 
Pohsh Communist Party but camouflaged 
themselves under the name of the Pohsh 
Workers’ Party, which (togedier with its 
satelhtes) rules supreme in Poland today. What 
are the particulars of its regime? 

THE COMMUNISTS PREPARE 

In the summer of 1944, when the greater part 
of Poland was still under the Nazi yoke, and the 
leaders of the Polish poHtical parties were engaged 
in the underground struggle against it, in the 
town of Lubhn, then occupied by the Russians, a 
specially ingenious setting was staged. People 
were designated from amongst the Commumsts 
themselves, or their sympathisers, to form self- 
appointed executives of certain of these parties, 
appropriating their genuine names. In this way 
came into being the present satelhtes of the Polish 
Workers’ Party — the Communist-controlled 
Pohsh Sociahst Party, Peasant Party, and Demo- 
cratic Party. When the Germans were driven out 
of the whole of Poland by the Red Army, the 
Lublin-formed executives were imposed on the 
parties concerned, while the genuine leaders were 
either imprisoned (viz., the Moscow trial of the 
sixteen Underground leaders) or forced to submit. 

Subsequently the executives, by the so-caUed 
‘plugs system’ (i.e. by infiltrating their stooges 
into the key posts of the district and local 
branches of the parties) obtained virtual control 
of them, despite the fact that the rank-and-file of 
their members were not Communists. This 
especially applies to the Polish ‘ Socialist’ Party. 
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Now one might ask why the raiik-and-file 
remain within these fake },>arties: The answer is 
that membership of one of them is an indispens- 
able condition for obtaining work in any 
Government-controlled institution, i.e. practi- 
cally everywhere as, with the exception of 
farming, everything is state-owned. 

The creation of the satellite parties has proved 
of great practical value to the Communists. Inside 
the country it has enabled them to take complete 
control under different party labels, whilst out- 
side It has helped to deceive public opinion in the 
West about the real political situation in Poland. 

POLISH N.K.V.D. 

Obviously this whole elaborated system can only 
work dianks to the Police State which the Pohsh 
Communists, with Russian help, imposed on the 
nation immediately after the Germans were 
driven out of the country. Charles Lambert, of 
tlie Daily HewW, when visiting Poland in October 
1945, the following summary of the means 
by which the Polish people were muzzled: T 
found press, radio, pubHc meetings and all 
political activity under strict Government con- 
trol. Arrest may be made without any charge being 
preferred. The pohtical pohee are numerous. Their 
agents arc to be found even in small villages. The 
number of political prisoners is said, unofficially 
of course, to be about 20,000. Every item 
printed in a newspaper, including articles on 
literature and theatre and film reviews, has to be 
submitted to censorship. So have all new books. ’ 

To that one can only add tliat, since Charles 
Lambert wrote this, the situation has not im- 
proved. It should also be explained that the 
Political PoHce in Poland mean something quite 
different from what one nonnally understanct by 
that name. It is modelled exactly on the famous 
Soviet N.K.V.D., of which it virtually forms a 
part. Formally it is under the authority of a 
special Security Ministry of the Warsaw Govern- 
ment. The Ministry' is headed by M. Radkiewicz, 
a Comniumst of long standing, who has under- 
gone a special training in the ‘security* systems of 
the Soviet Union. He has under his orders a 
powerful security and espionage organisation 
called the ‘Internal Security Corps*. Biased on a 
military' pattern, it is composed of two armoured 
regiments, fifteen special regiments, and nine 
‘guard battalions’. Members of the Corps 
receive special rates of pay, better food rations, 
quick promotion, and many other favours. 

Units of the Corps are posted all over the 
country (protecting the Government and high 
officials against any outburst of the people’s dis- 
content, guarding concentration camps, and 
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suppressing riots and underground activity),, 
while a special branch of it is used for internal 
espionage. 

M. MIKOLAJCZYK^S DISAPPOINTMENTS 

Under die provisions of the Yalta Agreement 
between the Big Three, M. Bierut’s regime to be 
recognised as the Polish Provisional Government 
had also — besides the pledge of free and unfettered 
elections — to mcliide within that Government a 
certain number of ‘ democratic leaders from both 
inside and outside the country*. On this basis, 
M. Mikolajczyk, the former Premier of the 
Polish Government in London and a prominent 
Peasant leader, joined M. Bierut’s regime to- 
gether with a few of his friends. He hoped that, 
enjoying the support of Britain and America, and 
proving his friendly attitude towards Russia, he 
would be able to acquire within the Provisional 
Government a sufficiently strong position to 
match the Communists’ dictatorial tendencies, 
and to restore internal freedom and democracy to 
Poland. 

In his attempts to prove his unHmited ‘friend- 
liness* to the Kremlin, he went so far as to 
repudiate Poland’s legal Constitution, her Presi- 
dent, and Government, as well as to accept the 
annexation by Russia of half the Pohsh pre-war 
territory. But despite all this, ever since the be- 
ginning of M. Mikolajezyk’s Odyssey, it became 
clear to impartial observers that he had little 
chance of achieving his aims. In the Cabinet his 
influence was hmited by the fact that all the key 
political Ministries remained in the hands of the 
Communists or their stooges ; whilst he and two of 
his followers, apart from his purely formal title 
of Second Vice-Premier, had to content them- 
selves with the Ministries of Agriculture, 
Administrative Planning, and Education. No 
better was his position in the pseudo-Parliament, 
called the National Council of the Homeland, 
where only ten per cent of the seats were desig- 
nated to his followers. 

POLISH PEASANT PARTY PERSECUTED 

In these conditions M. Mikolajczyk concentrated 
his efforts in building up his own party in the 
country, hoping that in the event of the fulfilment 
of the Yalta decisions concerning ‘free and un- 
fettered elections’, this party, as the only one 
independent of Communist control, will gain the 
overwhelming support of the population. Before, 
however, it could acquire such a character, he had 
to overcome one important difficulty, which was 
that the Executive of the Peasant Party formed at 
the time of Lublin was composed of crypto- 
Communists. After unsuccessful attempts to get 




rid of them, he fmally had to form a new party 
under the name of the ‘Pohsh Peasant Party’. 

Although this was done with tlie formal 
approval of the Provisional Government (m 
Poland only those pohtical parties can exist 
which are officially permitted), the day when the 
Pohsh Peasant Party came into being marked 
the opening of a new era in the relations between 
M. Mikolajczyk and the regime. 

At first an all-out campaign in the Government- 
controlled press and radio was started agamst him 
and his followers, accusing them of being ‘Fascists, 
reactionaries, and British agents’. It is interesting 
to note that simultaneously sinular attacks were 
launched by Moscow^ broadcasts, in spite of all 
the previous pro-Russian friendly efforts of 
M. Mikolajczvk. 

This propaganda campaign was followed by 
ever-increasing arrests and murders of members 
of the Pohsh Peasant Party, and by the closing 
down under different pretexts of many of its 
provincial branches. M. Mikolajcz}^k was only 
allowed to have one daily and three weeklies 
(each pubheation in Poland must receive Govern- 
ment permission), compared with over 260 
Communist-controlled periodicals. To this must 
be added the contmual confiscation of his 
publications by the Government censors, arrest of 
editors, and insufficient allocation of newsprint. 

In spite, however, of all these persecutions (and 
probably just because of them), the Polish Peasant 
Party enjoys immense popularity, not only in the 
counir)’side, but also in the towns, for it gives to 
tiie non-Commumst Poles the only legal way of 
expressing their opposition to the hated regime 
imposed upon them. 

NO HOPE OF SUCCESS 

This popularity was the reason why the rdgime 
made every’ effort to prevent the Polish Peasant 
Party from having its own independent hst of 
candidates in the forthcoming elections. Attempts 
were repeated again and again to force it into a 
single electoral bloc with the ‘Polish Workers’ 
Party^’ and its satellites, and thus to avoid a contest 
of strengdi, in the event of which, with really free 
elections, it is reliably estimated that the Polish 
Peasant Party’ could get up to eighty-five per 
cent ot the total poll. Simultaneously an Electoral 
Law was passed by the National Council of the 


Homeland (despite the protests of the Pohsh 
Peasant Party’s representative) which allows the 
Government to ‘engineer’ to its advantage — in 
case of necessity — the results of the forthcoming 
elections, in the same way as was done with 
those of the Referendum last July. 

So, one way or the other, there is no hope that 
M. Mikolajezyk’s experiment for obtaimng an 
electoral majority, and thus changing the present 
pohtical situation in Poland, can succeed. The 
Kremlin has already made it clear that, havmg to 
choose between him and M, Bierut and Co., it 
will always prefer the latter. On the other hand, 
as was recently proved by the Bulgarian and 
Rumanian developments, M. Mikolajezyk’s 
reckoning on the effectiveness of Anglo-American 
intervention was much over-estimated. So long 
as the Russian troops remain in Poland, no matter 
under what pretext, to guard, as M. Molotov said, 
the commumcation lines with Germany, or for 
another one, M. Bieruf s regime will feel secure, 
and even the most strongly- worded Anglo- 
Saxon Notes in defence of ‘free and unfettered 
elections’ will make Httle impression on it. 

POLISH NATION’S FATE? 

Now, one must ask, what may be the con- 
sequences of this experiment for the Polish 
nation? Once more, in its heart, as on the tragic 
day of the Warsaw Rising, when Liberation 
seemed so near, hopes have been raised which 
cannot be fulfilled, and promises made to it 
which cannot be kept. The most patriotic and 
active Polish elements, which up till lately suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the searching eye of the 
Soviet 'N.K.V.D. and its Polish replica, are now 
revealed to it by being brought into the open 
through their mobihsation round the Polish 
Peasant Party. They were identified and classified, 
and now at any time they may face the equally 
tragic alternative — either to follow the paths of 
concentration camps and deportation, or to flee 
into the forests to join the thousands of other 
political outlaws. 

There are many true friends of Poland in this 
country who, deeply pained by the injustices done 
to her, sincerely believed that the solemnly- 
promised elections would help to heal her wounds. 
Unfortunately, as things are now, there is little 
hope that these expectations can be realised. 
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NATIONALISM— INDONESIA 
COMPARED WITH INDOCHINA 

JONKHEER A. T. BAUD, van Mook's personal envoy to Indochina 



Indonesia and Indochina, two countries which 
until recent years had nothing in common but 
their colonial status, have developed since the 
end of the war a striking similarity in their 
pohtical evolution. 

What is the cause of this? Is it the Japanese 
occupation, so rv-stricted in its effect by its official 
friendship with the Vichy-administration in the 
French colony, so unhampered in its action m 
the islands from which the Dutch had been 
ousted in 1942? Is it the Japanese-sponsored 
repubhcs, estabhshed in both countries at only 
a few days’ mterval? Is it the fact that in both the 
Allied Forces came in too late to prevent the 
spread of revolution ? 

None of these facts takes into account the 
fundamental differences in race, culture and 
history. The Malays who inhabit the greater part 
of Indonesia have received their culture from 
India and, except for a few minorities, their 
rehgion is the Islam. The majority have for 
centuries been under Dutch administration, but 
their nationahsts look to India as an example and 
a leader. The Annamites, the m^'or race of Indo- 
china, are MongoHans whose civihsation and 
social structure are both derived from China. It 
is a bare seventy-£ve years ago that they came 
under French rule. Their nationahsts look to 
China and Russia for help and inspiration. 

How, then, explain the similarity of post-war 
developments? Why was the national revolution, 
directed against the colonisers, in both countries 


accompamed by a social revolution which is 
shaking the very* foundations of native society? 
Why do we wimess the same revolt, the same 
upheavals, die same atrocities, the same mis- 
management, the same ideahsm, down to the 
same slogans? The very'’ words, Liberty or 
Death — of wdiose influence on the y^outh of his 
country” the Indonesian Premier Shahnr has given 
such a penetrating analy'sis in his pamphlet Our 
Sttugj^le — ^were to be seen all through last winter 
on the walls of Hanoi. 

If any'thmg, these facts demonstrate diat the 
evolution of ever)” colomal country' is governed 
by certain common fundamentals which neither 
race nor culture nor colomal poHcy” can alter — 
fundamentals which are indeed the vcty fruit of 
that pohcy. For it is the impact of the West, of 
its intellectual and dynamic quahtics on die 
sleeping civiHsations of the East, that has given to 
colonial nationahsm its ver)^ existence and its 
incentive. And it is more especially Western 
education that has provided it wnth its ideals and 
with its weapons. 

As for the incidental, and in many" respects 
similar, turn wliich the two revolutions have 
taken in both countries at the same time, they 
arc to a certain extent common to all revolu- 
tionary movements. They can further be easily 
explained by the abrupt end of die w'ar and the 
circumstances accompanying it, which have 
brought two political movements not prepared 
for the job to take in their own hands the 
destinies of their respective countries. 

So much for the common fundamentals and 
for the circumstances which in both cases have 
presided over the events. But a revolution is one 
thing and the building up of a new state, a new 
administration, a new pohcy, is another. And 
here differences come in which, important as 
they may have been in the past, will, if we are 
not mistaken, become decisive in the future. 

If it is true that colonial nationahsm has re- 
ceived from the Western impact both its in- 
centive, its ideals and its weapons, then it wiU 
differ in the two countries in every one of those 
respects inasmuch as the Western impact has 
differed. And if it is true that race and culture 
are of any influence in the shaping of nationalism. 
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HO CHI MiNH, President of the Republic of Viet Naniy 
speokin^ in Parts 


then here again differences should appear which 
can only be explained by those more permanent 
factors. 

The Dutch impact on Indonesia has, in 
accordance with the tradition at home, been 
characterised by an almost complete absence of 
nationalism, both pohtical and cultural, together 
with a strong commercial purpose and a hberal 
outlook in all principal matters (except m 
colonial commerce at a time when commercial 
liberahsm was not yet bom). From the outset 
the commercial purpose has been predominant 
and the poHcy of extension of pohtical influence 
has consistently been the servant of this purpose. 
No nationahstic trend has ever hampered the 
development of hberal thought and an attitude 
of paternal humanitarianism towards the In- 
donesians has gained increasing influence ever 
since the middle of the last century. As early as 
1901 tile principle of trusteeship was definitely 
adopted as the guiding principle of Dutch poHcy 
in the Indies. Western education was developed 
in application of this principle, never as a means of 
cultural assimilation. And representative assem- 
bhes were brought into being both on a local 
and on a national scale, which provided for a 
steadily increasing influence of Indonesians in 
government and administration. 

The French approach to Indochina was con- 
siderably different. The original motive of politi- 
cal influence was not at all commercial, but lay 
in the protection of French missions. The 


Admirals and Generals who, as in many other 
parts of the world, were the founders of French 
power, were deeply conscious of the greatness of 
their country, but the hberal principles of the 
French Revolution for which they stood were 
sometimes in their colomal application obscured 
by a nationalism which found encouragement 
both in cultural greatness and in commercial 
weakness. Economic development as a large- 
scale pohey came about comparatively recently, 
but specific French interests were strongly and 
often narrowly protected. On the other hand, the 
French have greatly developed Western educa- 
tion and there is no doubt that they have been 
highly successful m imparting to the natives their 
intellectual culture and even their religion. But 
education was first used as a means of assimila- 
tion and the stress that was later put on the aim 
of association has never, as in Indonesia, been 
implemented by a close study of native languages 
and institutions, nor by the development of 
self-government. 

Now let us examine the reactions of the re- 
spective nationalisms to these different colonial 
policies. It is characteristic that the Volksraad, the 
Indonesian legislative assembly, has never again 
been so violent in its criticism of Dutch rule as it 
was during the first year of its existence, 1918-19. 
The very fact that a body existed where public 
feeling could be voiced and the Government 
obhged to Hsten, had a pacifying influence. The 
sympathetic attitude of that Government towards 
the aims and ideals of nationahsm, implemented 
by the attamment of full legislative power in 1926 
and of an Indonesian majority in 1930, together 
with increasing experience in lawful, political 
action and in the difficulties of organised and 
united action, has further developed a more 
moderate and constructive attitude. And the 
energetic action taken against extremism has 
succeeded, together with nationalist propa- 
ganda, in wiping out Communism ever smee 
1927, and has also discouraged destructive 
agitation by the nationalists themselves. 

COMMUNITY OF FEELING 

In the ’thirties a distinct community of opinion 
and of feeling developed between Indonesian 
nationalists and all classes of Dutch in the Indies: 
first against the financial poHcy of the Govern- 
ment in Holland in maintaining the gold standard, 
later against the threat of Japan’s economic and 
pohtical expansion. In 1940, this feehng cul- 
minated in a spontaneous outbreak of loyahsm 
towards the mother-country when it was in- 
vaded by Germany, but there was also a wide- 
spread demand for pohtical and social reforms. 
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The Queen solemnly promised reforms to be 
discussed immediately after the war, but tlic 
Government m Batavia made the mistake of 
leaving the expressions of lo}'alism without 
adequate response. Indonesian opimon was let go 
adrift and by the time of Pearl Harbour much 
of tlie previous goodwill was gone. But still tlie 
general attitude w^as as an Indonesian friend ex- 
pressed It to us shortly before the war:‘ We w^ould 
love to be mdependent, but if we have to be 
governed by others, then preferably by the 
Dutch.’ 

ATTITUDE OF ISLAM? 

Mohammedan religion has never, except in 
Atjin (Northern Sumatra), been a source of 
revolt agamst Dutch rule. Mohammedan ortho- 
doxy IS naturally opposed to the atheism and 
to the Western intellectuahsm which are often 
inherent to nationalism, and it has the same 
respect for established authority as orthodox 
Christianity. There was all the more reason for 
such an attitude because the Dutch had remained 
consistently neutral in rehgious affairs and had 
indeed been quite successful in strengthening 
Islamic law: the Court for Mohammedan Affairs, 
estabhshed in 1935, the only court of appeal to 
the verdicts of the cadi in any Mohammedan 
country, has in die short spell of its existence 
become a universally-accepted native institution. 

An obstacle to national unity is doubtless the 
scattered nature of the country with its 3,000 odd 
islands spread over an area of 3,000 miles. But 
there are other than purely geographical diffi- 
culties. There are differences of rehgion: the 
Balinese are Hindus and parts of the Moluccas, 
North Celebes and other areas are inhabited by 
Christians. There are economic difficulties: most 
of the richer but sparsely-populated outer islands 
resent the possible hegemony of fifty million 
Javanese. 

But there is nowhere in Indonesia that fierce 
antagonism, either racial or religious, that one 
wimesses both in India and Indochina. And this, 
we believe, is due to the racial qualities of the 
Indonesians, to their inherent mildness and 
moderation. A good illustration of this is their 
conversion to the Islam and their attitude in 
rehgious matters. This conversion, five centuries 
ago, was a completely peaceful process and it 
has never prevented Javanese art from remaining 
purely Hinduistic. Indeed, up to the present time 
Ardjuna stiH remains a most popular figure. Al- 
though small, the progress of Christian rehgion 
is greater than in any other Mohammedan country 
and the few Christian communities that now 
exist in Hindu Bah have been converted, not by 


Europeans, but by Javanese who but recently had 
abjured the Islam. 

In Indochina the picture is different. The mild 
Cambodians, Laotians and various mountain 
tribes have good reasons, of long standing, to 
fear the turbulent Annaniites. There is no sea 
to divide them, and French authority is as yet 
mdispensable to protect the weaker races. 

On die other hand, the Confucian tradition of 
the major race was a much weaker barrier to the 
preaching of Chnstiamty, and the French 
missions have been remarkably successful in this 
task: out of a total of seventeen niilhon Annamites 
there are no tewer than three milhon Christians, 
and for him who flies over the rice-growmg 
plams of Tonkm it is a curious sight to witness 
the huge Cathohe churches towermg over the 
tmy huts of the scattered native villages. 

Even more than rehgion among the masses has 
French education been successful in destroymg 
among the mtellectuals the influence of Con- 
fucianism. Culturally the Annamites no longer 
look to China, but to the Western world, and 
even their language they write no more in 
Chinese characters, but m the Roman alphabet. 
If socially the influence of Chinese tradition is 
still powerful and if, politically, the common 
frontier is a perpetual invitation to Chinese in- 
fluence and mterference, intellectually it is the 
West that is the guidmg force of Annamite 
nationalism. 

But while the ferment of French humanism and 
intellectuahsm was active in Annamite minds, 
there was a conspicuous lack of pohtical insti- 
tutions. No platform for the discussion of pubhc 
affairs, no instrument to influence administra- 
tion, no lawful outlet and no training ground 
for pohtical activity, little hope for the realisation 
of pohtical ideals. 

This discrepancy between education and 
pohtics, between the promises of the school-bench 
and the reahties of actual hfe, created a dangerous 
tension. Not being canahsed along lines of con- 
structive co-operation, Indochinese nationalism 
sought its way in destructive opposition. And 
finding no help in France, it looked for help 
abroad: to China and to Russia. Viet Nam Quoc 
Zen Dang, the name of the oldest nationahst 
party, is significant in this respect: Viet Nam is 
the name the Annamites give to their country; 
Quoc Zen Dang is the translation in their lan- 
guage of Kuo Min Tang. The other leading party 
is the Commumst, most of whose leading mem- 
bers have spent some years in Moscow. Thanks 
to their excellent training in party-organisation 
and in the technique of revolutionarv^ action, the 
Communists are by far the strongest, and there 
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is no doubt that, even though the intellectual 
training of their leaders is thoroughly French, 
their imagination and dieir methods have been 
greatly influenced by Moscow. Naturally both 
parties entertain close relations with their brother- 
parties in China. 

DUTCH CAUGHT UNPREPARED 

The rapid defeat of die Dutch in 1942 opened 
the eyes of die Indonesians to the intrinsic weak- 
ness of Dutch rule and paved the way for the 
success of a violent and extremely clever anti- 
white propaganda which the Japanese carried out 
on a nation-wide scale during the three and a 
half years that they occupied the islands. Thus, 
although the Japanese were cordially hated for 
their oppression, the instrument was nevertheless 
prepared, ready for use against the Dutch when 
oppression would no longer be possible. And 
when, on 17 August 1945, the Indonesian Re- 
public was established and the instrument brought 
into action, it found the Dutch unprepared for 
this unexpected situation. 

"Why unprepared and unexpected? Throughout 
the war the Dutch had been confident — confident 
because of the Japanese oppression and their 
ignorance or underestimation of the Japanese 
propaganda; confident because of their own 
liberal intentions as expressed by the Queen as 
far back as 1943— a statement which, alas, had 
remained ignored in Indonesia; confident perhaps 
also because of the Dutch stolidity, enlianced on 
this occasion by years of inactivity and isolation 
from the world at large. But even if the Dutch 
had been more alert, this could never have made 
good the complete lack of armed forces as a 
result of enemy occupation, and the poor con- 
dition of civil serv'ants barely freed from Japanese 
camps. 

In Indochina throughout the war the picture had 
been very different, and yet— be it through other 
means— the result was closely similar. The facade 
of French administration kept the nationalists in 
its spell and prevented both Annamite and 
Japanese propaganda. The country was pros- 
perous and until the last few months it suffered 
little from the Japanese. But here the contiguity 
with China comes in. Unable to fight at home, 
the Annamite nationalists flocked to that country 
and there they found, in their struggle against 
Vichy and Japan, both Chinese and Russian help 
and American sympathy. During a conference at 
Liau Tcheou in 1944 the oath was sworn to oust 
both the French and the Japanese. After 9 March 
I 945 » when the latter interned the former and 
handed over the colonial administration to a 
government of corrupt and conservative puppets, 
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nationalists of every description swarmed into the 
country and it was the Japanese who, on that same 
17 August, eventually helped the Communists 
into power. 

How did the French meet the emergency? 
It is an irony that, with the record of the Vichy- 
administration both at home and in the colony, 
the French found themselves better prepared than 
the Dutch. There are many reasons for tins. The 
French had remained free in Indochina almost 
to the last and the more liberal-minded among 
them had been at leisure to study political 
feeling among the Annamites; the Chmese 
frontier had enabled those who so wanted to 
leave the country, join De Gaulle and inform the 
Government at home; France had been liberated 
six precious months before Holland; she had an 
army under that splendid soldier, General 
Leclerc, and a team of first-class Civil Service men 
led by that wise statesman, High-Commissioner 
Thierry d’Argenheu— men who during the war 
had been exercised in alertness and in daring. 

We will not enter into the sequence of events 
in the two countries since the collapse of Japan. 
Suffice it to recall the basic agreements signed at 
Hanoi on 6 March and at Batavia on 15 Novem- 
ber 1946. By the first the Free Repubhc of Viet 
Nam becomes a partner in the Indocliinese 
Federation to be set up within the French Union. 
By the second the Republic of Java and Sumatra 
agrees to join in due course the United States of 
Indonesia set up at Mahno last July, which will 
remain hnked to the Netherlands on a basis of 
strict equality. 

THE FRENCH AND DUTCH 
AGREEMENTS 

Both agreements can be seen as a death-warrant 
to colonial imperiahsm and, as such, as a worthy 
crowning of the national revolutions. But they 
are more than that, for they confirm also the 
social revolutions in so far as they imphcitly 
recognise a new ruling-class among the natives 
themselves: the class of Western intellectuals to 
supersede the traditional native leaders. It is a 
class that has no experience of administration and 
that does not command the deep-rooted forces 
which for centuries have governed native society. 
They are iiaclined to resent these forces as an 
obstacle to progress and they are apt also to 
measure the success of their administration, not 
in terms of the prosperity of the masses, but in 
terms of their own political achievements. It 
remains to be seen whether these social revolu- 
tions will indeed prove ‘social* in our Western 
sense of die word. 

Comparing the two agreements, it would seem 



that Indonesia has made the better bargain. But 
does this necessanh' imply a worse bargain for 
the Netherlands? It is the spirit more than the 
letter that determines the value of such docu- 
ments. And tlie spirit of the leading Indonesian 
nationalists has throughout the negotiations been 
veiy much more concihator)" than that of their 
Indochinese colleagues. At die back of the 
Aimamite mind there is still that attitude ot com- 
plete hostihty which is the fruit of their national 
arrogance and of some of their past experience. 
At the back of tlie Indonesian mind there has 
always been a need for understandmg, which 
sprmgs as much from their humane character as 
from their age-long co-operation with the 
Dutch. 

But It is not only the past that decides upon 
the future. The French approach to the Indo- 
cliinese problem has been remarkably fresh and 
vigorous. If they continue in this line they may 
yet gain sympadiies w^hich they have never 
before commanded. But even this may not always 
depend upon the parties directly concerned. For 
Indochina is not an archipelago and, with China 
looming across the frontier, the future is fraught 
with uncertainties which it may still at times 
require much statesmanship to cope with. 


The Dutch approach to the Indonesian problem 
has, notwithstanding the relentless eiiorts of that 
able mm, Lc. Governor-General van Mook, been 
somewhat hzur and handicapped by sentiment. 
But it slovc, the Dutch are thorough, and there 
is good hope that, now that a new and decisive 
page has been turned in the century-old relation- 
siiip between the two countries, the}’ will under- 
stand their new position as equal partners. Much 
m the future of the two countnes will depend 
upon their abiliw to do so and to grasp the 
opportunities which the new situation wdU offer 
them. 

It may well happen that Indonesia and Indo- 
chma, which for a time have seemed so closely 
related by die similarity of dieir political evolu- 
tion, will once agam drift apart towards other 
spheres and other miluences. What wiU in eacli 
be the future of self-government and of de- 
mocracy, of Chris tiamty, of W'Tstern ciwlisation 
and Western enterprise? What will their contri- 
bution be to Asia and to the world? Will they 
continue on the same road or drift apart as ships 
that pass in die mght? The future alone can answer 
these questions, but it is a future in wliich French, 
and Dutch and Americans and British will have 
a say, if they so wish. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES 

Physical incongruities, incompatibilities of temperament, idiosyncrasies of speech, 
and diversities of habits and customs, which are frequently, though by no means invariably, 
traceable to racial discordances, do grievously envenom relations beuveen groups of 
peoples. This fact has to be taken into serious account in plans for acliieving world 
security. But the diverse characteristics of the world’s multitudinous races can never be 
obliterated. The differences among peoples of the earth arise from causes deep-rooted in 
die origin of mankind. The diverse races have conflicting customs, traditions and per- 
sonal habits. They have different ideas of right and wrong; they tliink diflerendy about 
religion, about women, about the family bond and many other diings, and they have 
different economic standards. There need not be, and should not be, any implication of 
superiority or inferiority in these differences, but in fact there is, because each race and 
order of men cherishes an inner pride in the conviction that men of his own kind are 
endowed with virtues and quahties superior to those of other stocks. 

Coloured peoples have rivalries and incompatibilities of their own wliich make for 
cleavages and ostracism. The Hindu caste system in India is a negation of social equality; 
Moslems in various countries hold that the gulf between the infidel and the true behever 
can be bridged only by conversion. In Russia people of many races have considerable 
equahty of cultural hfe and economic opportunity, yet poHtical power is not vested in any 
constitutional body, and democratic Hberty, even as we loiow it, is unborn. Dependent 
peoples, and particularly those who feel themselves treated as racial inferiors, are apt to 
regard the Soviet social system as an inspiring ideal. But there is small evidence as yet 
that coloured peoples favour Communism as a pohtical experiment. Only one Communist 
candidate secured election to the Indian Constituent Assembly, out of a total of 296 
provincial seats. Foreign Affairs (New York) 
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THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


L. JAMES 



African natives at an Indian shop 

When the Australian delegate at the Paris Peace 
Conference cited South Africa as a happy exam- 
ple of a country winch had successfully solved its 
mmorit}' problems, he gave Mr. Manuilsky, of 
the Ukrame, as spokesman for the Soviet bloc in 
this matter, a very easy chance to score a debating 
point. No one in reasonably full possession of his 
mental ficulties would point to South Africa as 
a model to the world for the generous treatment 
of minorities. The treatment of Indians has long 
been a subject for acrimonious disputes between 
India and South Africa. Ever since Mr. Gandhi, 
as a young man, took up the question of the 
status of Indians in the Union, the subject has 
been a favourite topic for Indian nationalists 
who have been particularly sensitive about the 
treatment meted out to Indians abroad. 

The discriminatory treatment of Indians in 
Soutli Africa frequently led to bitter accusations 


and counter-accusations. This year the subject has 
taken on a more bitter complexion with the pass- 
mg by the Union Parliament of the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Bdl. As a 
consequence, India has denounced the trade 
agreement with South Africa, and, unable to get 
satisfaction, has decided to brmg the dispute be- 
fore the Umted Nations Assembly. Internally, the 
passage of the Bill, piloted personally by Field- 
Marshal Smuts, hiis caused rifts in tlie South 
African Labour Party. The question is no longer 
one for India and South Africa. From being dis- 
cussed at successive Imperial Conferences since 
1917, it now enters the arena of world politics by 
Its appearance at UNO. Critics of the Common- 
wealth will doubtless welcome the public washing 
of some of our imperial dirty linen, but it is clear 
that the Commonwealth claim to be a free and 
equal association is somewhat dimimshed when 
questions like that of the Indians in South Africa 
involve both inequality and injustice. The Bill is 
concerned with questions of land and the fran- 
chise, which have long been in bitter dispute. As is 
usual in modern problems, the economic and the 
political factors are intertwined. The Indian 
question is usually referred to as a racial or colour 
problem— Pandit Nehru, in his first broadcast as 
Vice-President of the interim government, spoke 
of ‘racial tyranny’ in South Africa, but basically 
the question is one of competition and economics. 
That the Indians of South Africa are deeply 
affronted by the present Bill is evident from the 
declarations of their organisations like the Natal 
Indian Congress, and of their leaders. Mr. V. 
Sastri, who has for many years worked towards 
achieving an improvement in the position of 
Indians abroad, and can by no means be placed 
among the Indian extremists, has called the Bill 
‘heUish’. Relations between Indians and Euro- 
peans in South Afnca are rapidly coming to 
boiling point. 

The Indian problem in South Africa has its 
origins in the indenture system of the nineteenth 
century. Owing to a deficiency in indigenous 
native labour— common to most parts of 
Africa — Natal (declared a British Protectorate in 
1842) introduced Indian coolie labour under 
indenture in i860. Importing labour from Eastern 
Asia was not new. The Dutch East India Com- 
pany had very much earlier brought labour from 
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Dutch possessions m Eastern Asia. The descen- 
dants of these Malays now form part of the Cape 
coloured population. Alter the abolition of the 
slave trade, India had begun to supply mdentured 
labour to various colonial territories, and seemed 
the obvious source of labour to the Natal planters. 
The prosperit)' of the Natal sugar industry soon 
became bound up with the continued supply of 
Indian indentured labour, and despite opposition 
from the non-planter community, the indenture 
system continued until 1911, with a break be- 
tween 1S66 and 1874 when the Government of 
India suspended the supply because it was 
dissatisfied with the conditions m Natal. The 
whole system came to an end in 191 1 because the 
growing pressure of Indian opimon objected to 
die mdenture method of recruitment. Indians in 
South Africa are almost exclusively the descen- 
dants of mdentured labourers, although the 
majority ot them have been born in the Umon, 
and regard South Africa rather than India as their 
homeland. The responsibihty for the existence of 
an Indian problem in South Africa belongs to 
South Africa. The Natal Government had a direct 
responsibility because it contributed annually 
towards the cost of recruiting in India. 

GROWING EUROPEAN FEARS 

In 1871 the number of Indians in Natal was 
estimated to be just over 5,000. By the first 
census in 1891, it had grown to 41,142, of which 
just under a quarter was under indenture. The 
remainder were ‘free’ Indians, since, after serving 
their five-year period, they were free to re-engage 
for another period of service or return to India 
with a free passage. Increasing numbers remained, 
and became market gardeners, while others tamed 
to trading and store-keeping. As the numbers 
increased, the fear of the Europeans that they 
would be outnumbered also increased and led to 
demands that the number of Indians be reduced. 
The Natal Government sought to make labour 
agreements that would involve compulsory 
repatriation at the end of the mdenture period, 
but the Government of India refused to allow 
recruitment on these terms. 

After the grant of self-government to Natal 
in 1893, the Europeans were unfettered by the 
home government, and they were able to intro- 
duce measures to reduce the number of Indians. 
As an inducement to the Indians to return, they 
offered free passages and at the same time tried to 
discourage Indian trading by the introduction of 
a licence system. In 1897 free immigrants were 
required to pass a European language test. But 
in spite of such measures they continued to in- 
crease in numbers. By 1911 they numbered 


13 3 >4-0, and at the last census in 1936 they had 
mcreased to 183,661, and diey are still mcreasing. 
It should be noted chat the South African census 
distinguishes Europeans, Natives, Cape Coloured 
and Asiatic: Indians are not separately enumer- 
ated, but dicy make up almost the wEole Asiatic 
group m South Africa. 

Indians are not confined to Natal, although this 
province contams nearly mne-tenths of the total 
number in the Union. Numencallv, the Indians 
constitute only 2.3 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of South Africa, but they form a verv'' 
serious minority problem. From Natal the 
Indians started to penetrate mto other South 
African territories. The Orange Free State 
quickly passed legislation prohibiting Indian 
immigration, and that provmce has no Indian 
problem. The Cape provmce placed no restric- 
tions on the entry of Indians, and in 1936 there 
were 10,508 living mainly m the ports. The 
Cape Indian problem is not so difficult as in Natal 
and the Transvaal: the Indians have long had 
pohtical rights denied themm the other provinces. 

In the Transvaal, the Indians numbered 25,493 
in 1936. Roughly half of the Indians live in the 
Rand, to which they were early attracted by the 
commercial opportumties in such towns as Johan- 
nesburg. European traders soon complamed of 
Indian competition, and as a result of petitions, 
the republican Transvaal Government passed an 
Act m 1885, introducing die prmciple of racial 
segregation, depriving the Indians of citizenship 
and laying down that Indian traders must apply 
for a licence. This anti-Indian policy drew protests 
from Britain, but when the territory was taken 
over after the South African War, the 1885 Act 
was retamed. Indians were excluded after this Act 
from entering the Transvaal, but complaints were 
soon heard that their number was increasing; as 
the colony had land frontiers on all sides, it was 
impossible to check immigration, and so a system 
of registration was introduced soon after the 
Transvaal obtained responsible self-government 
in 1907. The method of identification adopted 
was by finger prints. It was the enforcement of 
this order for Asiatics to register and record their 
finger prints that brought Gandhi to the fore- 
front of South African politics. The now famous 
method of passive resistance was employed, and 
the Transvaal Government ultimately agreed to 
exclude Indians in a way that did not specifically 
mention Indians in order not to offend Indian 
feelings. 

With the Union of the four territories (the 
Cape, O.F.S., Transvaal and Natal) in 1909, the 
whole question of immigration came up and was 
dealt with by the Immigration Act of 1913. The 
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prc-Union barriers to migration were retained, 
and Indians were allowed to reside in a provmce 
only if they were resident there before the Act 
was passed. Further Indian immigration into the 
Union was forbidden by empowering the 
Minister of the Interior to exclude any person or 
classes deemed unsuitable ‘on economic grounds, 
or on account of their standard of lifeh This, of 
course, was aimed at the Indian commumty; the 
only exception to be made was in the case of 
allowing a small number of Indians of the 
educated class to enter annually. 

This Act led to another campaign headed by 
Gandhi at the end of 1913, and civil disobedience 
made the South African question an imperial 
issue. The Indian grievances included the tax 
levied in Natal on ex-indentured Indians, the 
difficulties over obtaining tradmg hcences, and 
the fact that Indians living in South Africa could 
not be joined by their wives from India owing 
to the new Immigration Act. The latter point 
involved legal difficulties, owing to the existence 
of polygamy among the Indians. As a result of 
these and other difficulties, an investigating 
commission was appointed under Judge Soloman 
to inquire into the origin and circumstances of 
passive resistance. The Commission eventually 
reported that many of the Indian grievances had 
substantial foundation. The Union Government 
accepted the findings of the Soloman Com- 
mission and introduced the Indian Relief Act of 
1914. This went some way towards meeting 
Indian demands; provision was made for admit- 
ting Indian wives, and the Natal tax on ex-in- 
dentured Indians was removed. There was 
considerable opposition to the Act by European 
elements, but the Indian problem was causing 
Imperial difficulties. Along with the Act, General 
Smuts came to an agreement widi Gandhi. While 
pointing out that ‘full civic rights’ was the 
ultimate aim, Gandhi accepted the 1914 Act and 
departed for India where he soon began to apply 
the lessons learned in the South African school. 

General Smuts’s view that the IQ14 Act should 
constitute ‘a complete and final settlement of the 
controversy’ was obviously destined to failure. 
Indians recognised the strength of European 
feehng over the question, and accepted the 
prohibition of further immigration, but they 
hoped for a progressively more generous treat- 
ment of Indians already settled m South Africa. 
With the rising temper of Indian nationahsm, 
South African Indians put forward more militant 
claims, and they found plenty of support in India. 

When the prosperity of the war years was 
follow^ed by years of depression, the poorer 
elements among the South African whites, 
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finding Indian competition increasingly difficult 
to meet, urged discrimination in such matters as 
segregation and the acquisition of land and 
property by the Indians. The result has been 
continuous friction. Thus, in 1925 the introduc- 
tion of the Areas Reservation and Immigration 
Bill was aimed at the Indians, although it was 
framed in general terms. Following the con- 
ferences and consultations with the Government 
of India representatives, the Capetown Agreement 
of 1926 was made. The Umon withdrew the 
Areas Reservation Bill and the Government of 
India undertook to assist in a scheme of voluntar)' 
emigration for Indians to return to their home- 
land. The Union promised to look into such 
matters as housing questions among the Indian 
community, and to improve Indian educational 
facilities. The desire of the Indians to attam to 
‘Western standards of life’ was welcomed. 

South Africa made the 1926 Agreement 
largely in the hope that the scheme of assisted 
emigration would reduce the Indian population 
in the Union. The dominant feeling among the 
Europeans is that South Africa already has a very 
difficult problem to settle between the respective 
claims of black and white, and that the introduc- 
tion of die brown element is bodi singularly 
imfortunatc and disagreeable; the feeling that 
Indians ought to be removed from the Soudi 
African scene is strong, but scarcely realistic. The 
Europeans have been disappointed that so few 
Indians should respond to the schemes for repatri- 
ating them to India. For his part, the South 
African Indian considers that, as the majority of 
his fellow Indians have been bom in South Africa, 
there can be no real question of repatriation. He 
further rejects segregation and other restrictions 
based on racial or colour prejudices, and he 
objects to measures designed to place obstacles in 
the way of Indian trading. He demands political 
rights in the municipal, provincial and Union 
fields, and strenuously opposes the fact that 
Senators and members of the Union Parliament 
must be Europeans as laid down by the South 
Africa Act. In all his demands, the South African 
Indian is likely to get increased support from an 
almost completely free Indian people. 

The Bill passed earlier this year provides for the 
division of all land in the Transvaal and Natal 
into restricted and exempted areas; in the former, 
Indians wishing to own or occupy property 
require special permits, but in the exempted areas 
Indians will be subject to no control. In practice, 
of course, Indians wfil find it extremely difficult to 
get the necessary permission to live in restricted 
areas: the South African practice in such matters 
does not inspire confidence. The definition of 
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exempted areas is incomplete and dierefore un- Indian demands is that economically South 

satisfactory. In the question of political rights, the Africa is dependent upon native labour. The 

representation is not only limited, but it is a native population of the Union makes up nearly 

•commumty franchise. Such a measure cannot be seventy per cent of the total; the Europeans 

said to be either hberal or revolutionary, yet it number just over twenty per cent. Though 

was opposed by three parties — the Nationalists, deeply divided between the British and Boer 

the Dominion Party, and the Labour Party. The elements, they seek to perpetuate a white 

first is predominantly a Boer party of reaction, domination. The gulf in this system of parallel 

and stands for inequality in racial relations. The standards of living for whites and blacks grows 

■second is mainly a Natal party, and stands for wider. To concede political and other rights to the 

support of the Empire (in this matter so closely Indians can only open the doors to native claims, 

affecting Natal interests, it lined up with the The strike of native mine workers is only one 

Nationalist Party, which is openly republican). indication that the future is going to be stormy. 

The South African Labour Party is a mockery. It appears that South Africa has not learnt the 

It stands for maintaining the whites in the best- dangers of conceding ‘too Uttle too late’, 

paid Jobs. The leader of the party resigned over The treatment of the Indian question, and the 

this issue; even the Labour Party could not go manner in which the Union handles native 

the whole way with liis racial prejudices. Field- affairs are not calculated to make a disinterested 

Marshal Smuts stands to the outside world as a observer confident. The South African policy in 

Liberal statesman, but analysis of his South African these matters is not what one might expect from 

record makes it hard to see the justification of the a member of the United Nations lately engaged in 

use of the term ‘HberaP. His declarations outside removing oppression and racialism from Europe. 

Africa seem to find little application in terms of The cynic might say that South Africa would do 

practical policy inside the Union. well to look at her own conduct in internal 

The basic reason why Europeans are united in affairs before expressing pious hopes about 
*their determination to make no concessions to justice in making peace treaties. 
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SUPPLY OF FATS IS DEPENDENT 
ON WHALING EXPEDITIONS 


DAVID GUNSTON 

One of the gravest aspects of the general world 
food shortage is the dearth of fats, which are so 
essential for health and resistance to disease and 
adverse climatic conditions. So any action that 
is taken to relieve this particular shortage is 
inevitably of considerable importance- Into this 
category" comes the post-war resuscitation of the 
whaling industry". Britam, at the express request 
of the Ministry" of Food, restarted in tlie industry 
in November 1945, supported as far as possible 
by Norway. 

Seven large whale factory^-ships, together with 
some fifty" or sixty smaller whale-catchers, set out 
for the icy waters of die Antarctic full of hope 
and widi a fixed target bag of 16,000 blue w"hales, 
the larger the better, and each expected to yield 
anythmg from twenty to forty tons of oil and a 
considerable quantity of edible whale meat. The 
season was actually extended by one month to 
March 1946, so urgent was the need for replenish- 
ment of world stocks. 

The optimism proved unjustified, for storms 
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of unexpected fury raged for days, all but 
crippling the entire fleet and generally reducing 
the whaling activity, so that only a very poor 
yield of oil was brought back to Europe. Many 
of the whales that were caught proved to be 
thinner than has ever been known before — for 
reasons still unsolved. This disappointing result 
led to further fat cuts in home rations, with little 
prospect of increase in any way. But the need 
was greater than the failure of the first post-war 
campaign; and now another fleet of ships is 
working in the Polar seas hoping for better luck. 
The scratch fleet of 1945 has been improved upon 
as far as is possible with the sadly depleted 
number of first-class factory-ships left after the 
war. Several new ships, built in this country 
under First Priority within the last eighteen 
months, fitted with the latest developments in 
radar, asdic and other apparatus and helped by 
ex-Fleet Air Arm Walruses piloted by ex-Navy 
crews to spot the whales, are striving to secure 
at least a worthwhile return in meat and oil. 




shortly before the outbreak of war in 1939 the 
British Government bought up the entire world 
stocks of whale oil, estimated at somedimg like 
six milhon tons. This was a wise move, for whale 
oil is a major mgredient m margarine, synthetic 
cookmg fat and soap; and it secured for the 
population of diis countr\' their meagre, but 
Linfailmg, rations of diesc products during the 
dark years. Quite apart from the tact that no 
tresh supplies have been torthcommg tor over 
SIX years, the suppK’' pOiition has been aggravated 
by die general food situation in Europe (where, 
incidentally, most of the whale meat is destined). 

Before 1939 whahng was a flourishing inter- 
national mdustr}', the mam participants being 
Norway, first and foremost, Britain, Germany 
and Japan. Whaling firms based in Norway 
yearly killed about 7,500 whales, which represent 
400,000 barrels of oil, valued at over fwo million 
pounds. But although flourishing, the mdustry' 
was steadily heading for disaster, for without any 
form of enforceable economic rule, each nation 
sought quick profits m the shape of the largest 
haul of fat whales, regardless of provision for 


the future. The ocean was a no-man’s land, and 
much irreparable damage was done by countries 
which should have known better. That was the 
curse of tlie whaling business in pre-war days. 
The aim of immediate profits with little effort 
yvas favoured over any saner long-term policy 
for the preservation of this potential wealth. No 
v'hale under about fort)' feet long was con- 
siacred worda taking; but apart from tins one 
stipulation, the game was free for all die world to 
share 111. The old school of skilled whalemen, 
like the famous veteran Larsen, could expect to 
earn several thousand pounds 111 the few short 
months of a good season. They were well aware 
of the dangers of this policy forced upon them by 
the whaling companies, for they knew more 
about whales dian any man living. Yet, in spite 
of their warnings, nothing was done. Looking 
back from six years of hardship and shortage, it 
now seems incredible follv that nations could be 
so utterly short-sighted about this vast store of 
valuable raw material which, with man’s in- 
telligent management, could be made to increase 
and remam almost unlimited. 



Flensing Leviathan 
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when ilie war broke out, whaling continued 
for a few inontlis, but the blockade and the 
dangers to shipping generally soon made it plain 
that It would have to stop. The long Polar 
journeys of tlie slow, conspicuous whale ships 
twice a year were obviously out of the question, 
especially as it was to die South, and not the 
Kordi, Pole diat the fleets had to go to operate. 
One day die thnllmg tale will be told of the 
exploits of the gallant whalemen who at first 
deded die enemy blockade, even to the extent 
of trying to ram one of the large, powerfully 
anned Nazi raiders with dieir helpless factory^- 
slnp laden with oil rather than surrender it. 
After die suspension of die industry^ die British 
whale factory-ships were used as supply vessels, 
oil tankers and aircraft carriers in all parts of the 
globe; and no fewer dian eleven out of thirteen 
of them were lost by enemy action. This naturally 
put any immediate post-war attempts to resume 
the work on a peacetime footing at an enormous 
disadvantage; and although die building of these 
ships was given First Priority in our shipyards 
after the demands of war had been met, it will be 
some years yet before we can possibly make good 
our losses and allow for every improvement in 
construction. 

RESULT OF WAR? 

The grace given to die whale ‘population* 
during the war years was thought to have given 
the whales some chance of making good the 
previous human depredations on their numbers, 
possibly even of increasing. For, contrary to 
the usual rule with very large creatures, whales 
mature at an early age and can breed when only 
two and a half years old, which, for big animals 
with their longevity, is young indeed. The result 
of the somewhat abortive 1945^5 campaign was 
not too promising on diis count, although it 
will probably be the end of the current season 
before any real estimate can be made on con- 
ditions among the whale population. The ban 
on the killing of young whales has actually been 
lilted temporarily, to secure supplies at all costs, 
but if it is found that there has been little or no 
improvement in die recouping power of the 
whale population, it will be necessary to re- 
enforce this rule. 

There are two distinct ty^pes of whale, of which 
one, the whalebone type, lives entirely on very 
small frs^', and is for the most part useful to man. 
The other and smaller species of toothed whale 
are not now sought by man, being largely 
carnivorous on a bigger scale, and not producing 
enough oil to make them worth wlnle. As a 
class of creatures, they are most interesting to 
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biologists. As they can but rarely be studied, and 
are seldom even seen to any extent, they are far 
too little known by both layman and scientist. 
Whales are related to the dolphins and por- 
poises and, as is widely biown, are not fish at 
all, but warm-blooded, air-breathing mammals, 
though they live a completely aquatic existence. 
It IS dioughc that at one time whales possessed 
four legs and were amphibious, diough there is, 
of course, no record of such creatures ever ha vino- 
been seen by early man, because their habitat 
was not discovered until much later. This theory 
however, is based upon the fact that the fore-legs 
seem to have degenerated into mere fins or 
flippers, and the hmd legs, no longer visible, are 
still present in die form of two small unused 
bones floating on each side of the body in the 
appropriate position. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Whales have certain characteristics which are 
worth mentioning. They all have enormous 
heads, sometimes occupying a third of their 
complete length, and fused to die body without 
any semblance of a flexible neck. Enormous 
gapes are also general; and in the case of some of 
the fairly fierce, toothed whales, these do lead 
to large gullets, for all sorts of other creatures, 
like seals, porpoises, large fish, sea-birds and even 
other whales, are habitually eaten. No doubt a 
man could be swallowed with comparative ease 
by these whales— thus lending credence to the 
story of Jonah! Nevertheless, in the much larger 
whalebone whales, the colossal mouth leads to a 
gullet scarcely larger round than a man*s wrist, 
for the windpipe actually crosses the throat 
aperture on its way to the huge lungs, and does 
not open into the mouth as in human beings 
and other animals. This prevents the whale from 
drowning as it breathes. The capacity of die 
lungs, encased as they are in a vast rib structure, 
permits the creature to remain under water for 
long spells of half an hour or more, when great 
depths are sounded by steep dives. When it 
eventually comes up for air, the spent vapour is 
expelled just before the nostril openings— con- 
veniently placed right on top of die head-break 
surface. This causes the well-known ‘blowing* 
of a column of water some thirty feet into die 
air— which conveniently gives away the whale’s 
position to distant whalers. 

A whale has a comparatively small brain, but 
it is highly convoluted— a sign of great intelli- 
gence. There is no voice whatsoever, nor any 
sense of smell, but the tiny ears, which lie hidden 
at the bottom of small holes in the skin, are 
capable of acute hearing and vibratory perceptions 




under water. The sound waves caused by the 
propellers of an approaching vessel can be de- 
tected; and for this reason care has to be taken on 
board the whale-catchers when stalking. The 
gigantic skeleton has an indexible backbone, 
which prevents its ovmer from turning in his 
own length, or even swimming on a deeply 
curved course. It is for this reason that a whale 
swimming into shallow water in pursuit of food 
has difEculty in getting out again and often gets 
stranded (sufFocatmg through the pressure on his 
thorax from his great weight, which may be 
anything up to ninety tons). Incidentally, the dis- 
covery of such stranded whales on the seashore 
first drew man’s attention to these creatures, 
and their value for food, later for whalebone 
also, but now again almost wholly for food. 

WHALEBONE WHALES 

Of the whalebone whales, two species are 
now almost exclusively hunted, the blue and the 
fin varieties. They have the highest oil yield; and 
the blue whale has the distinction of being the 
world’s largest creature, attaining a lengdi of 
eighty to ninety feet. For food, they consume 
vast quantities of a pmkish shrimp-hlce fry known 
as krill sieving it through a strange curtain 
structure of stiff hairs that fringes each side of the 
mouth. These sifters are made of whalebone, 
which is not part of the bony skeleton, but a 
kind of hom-Hke substance. 

Whaling today is a far cry from the days of 


Moby Dick, when the whales were harpooned by 
hand from open boats — the type we still call 
‘whalers’. It is now a completely cold, scientific 
business, run from the large factory-ships of 
20,000 tons or more. Some half-dozen fast tug- 
Hke, high-powered catchers work from each 
factory-vessel, hunting down their catches with 
harpoon guns, each firmg a five-second time fuse 
explosive shell which detonates inside the whale. 
Each shot embeds the stout line attached in the 
body, though usually several shots are needed 
before ‘Leviathan’ finally succumbs, sometimes 
only after a long and tiring chase, during part 
of which time the whale may be deep under 
water, and actually towing the catcher away 
with him. When dead, the whale is inflated with 
air to keep Ins carcase afloat, marked with a flag, 
and left for collection and towing back to die 
factor)^-vessel when six or seven have been 
secured. 

At the factor)^-ship each carcase is hauled up 
through the stern sHpway on to the fiat deck and 
cut up. Whaling is ail done south of 6o° S., where 
in the early Antarctic summer the whales migrate 
and grow fat, laying up supphes of reserve food 
and protection agamst winter cold by means of 
the diick, fatty underskin of blubber. We hunt 
them at this time during their stay in what the 
whalemen call the South Ice Sea all along the 
fringe of the Polar ice-cap. 

The blubber has to be cut into strips and peeled 
off by gangs of men, a process known as ‘flensing’. 
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which is performed with long curved biives on 
poles. The pieces of blubber are then fed through 
‘hoppers* into the boiling and refining plant. 
Each factory-vessel is really a floating factory, 
where a crew of 400 or so deal with the tons of 
oil, purifying and storing it in tanks; processmg 
or dehydrating the steaks of whale meat (said to 
taste like veal, and not at all fishy), or converting 
the waste matter and the crushed bones into a 
valuable agricultural fcrtihser. Every portion of 
the whale is used, and a skilled crew can dispose 
of each enormous steaming carcase in two or 
three hours. 

Among the vessels now being used are two, the 
Empire Venturer, and tlie large Empire Victory, 
which were formerly German ships. But the 
pride of the fleet are the new British-built sliips, 
like the Southern Venturer, and the Norhval, 


marvels of modem marine engmeenng. These 
are equipped with the last word m oil-refining 
apparatus and storage tanks, not to mention 
radar apparatus for the detection of dangerous 
fog-hidden icebergs, and ex-Fleet Air Arm 
Walruses piloted by ex-Navy pilots as spotters. 
Some of tlie catchers also have asdic apparatus for 
the underwater detection of the whales. The latest 
achievements in radio are now also bemg used to 
the full m order to mamtain constant contact 
both with the bases m Europe and the fleet of 
catchers scourmg the seas for miles around. 

Whilst everything must be done, by means of 
controlled whaling, to secure the maximum 
preservation for future use of the whale stocks, 
the immediate need is the replenishment of world 
stocks of edible oils. This hangs on the outcome 
of the present campaign. 


WHALING RESTRICTIONS 

The International Convention for the restriction of whaling to prevent the gradual 
exhaustion of whales was last amended in 1937. Post-war conditions — in particular 
the disappearance of the large German fleet — call for changes in the old convention. 
The United States of America have therefore invited 20 nations to Wasliington to 
discuss necessary amendments. The present regulations which restrict catches to 16,000 
whales apply only to the 1946-47 season. Norway is known to be opposed to any 
raising of this limit; for Norway, whaling is not merely a source of fats, it is one of 
the important industries of the country. A number of countries, now short of fats, 
arc taking up whaling or preparing to do so in future seasons. Holland is the first 
newcomer; the United States of America may also claim a share; and the construction 
of a whaling fleet for Australia is already well advanced. The Ministry of Food has 
contracted with United Whalers Limited for the purchase of the 1946—47 production 
of whale oil and for up to 4,000 tons of sperm oil at ^67 los. per ton and ^80 per 
ton respectively. The present controlled price of £99 per ton for whale oil reflects 
strongly the extreme shortage of fats, when compared with the highest price of 
£16 los. in 1939 and the average price of 5^51 los. in 1945. P 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE 
AMERICAN PRESS 


DAVID LISTER 

The British reader, confronted with a selection 
of American newspapers, may well decline the 
task of fornimg a clear picture of American 
opinion from those vast, excited acres of news- 
prmt. Before he either sympathises with the 
American or envies his mental digestion, he 
should remember that few Americans normal!)' 
see, much less read, this stupefying variet)' of 
newspapers. Though a few have national reputa- 
tions, none of them is national m the sense tliat 
the Daily Express and Daily Hetald are here. Not 
one has a nation-wide popular circulation. The 
local paper, although it is becommg increasmgly 
subject to the control of nation-wide syndicates, 
IS still the typical American newspaper. 

Like many other institutions, the American 
newspaper grew up wnth the commumties it had 
to serve. In the pioneenng age the would-be 
editor went West, staking his claim m a new 
commumty as it was formed. The pioneer news- 
paper, Its editor often also reporter, typesetter, 
prmter, newsboy and defender m battle, was a 
highly mdividualistic affair. With poor commu- 
nications most of the news had to be local news 
and gossip, and this usually suited its readers. No 
local fact escaped the editorial eye and all was food 
for a trenchant pen. Education did not make a 
suitable editor for such a paper. Determination, 
forthrightness, an adventurous spirit and a strong 
fist were even more necessary. These conditions 
nurtured two quahties m the American press — 
plain speaking and a parochial outlook. 

As commumties grew into townships, the pos- 
session of a local newspaper became a necessary 
distinction, followed eventually by the added dis- 
tinction of a rival paper. Life grew easier and there 
was time for politics. Editors chose sides and 
entered into fearless pohtical battle, cheered by 
their citizen supporters. But upon one matter 
the most implacable antagonists spoke with one 
voice. ‘Hometown’ — let none dare doubt it — 
was the jewel of America. What was Broadway 
compared with Main Street? Thus, in their 
heyday, they reciprocated popular support. 

For all its vigour, the small-town newspaper 
was rarely prosperous and often its owner was 
driven to bartering his advertisement space with 
the local butcher and baker. Offers of financial 
support from political parties or some other 
pressure group were usually too tempting to be 



HEARST linked himself with Tammany Hall But *Boss’ 
Murphy did not want him as Governor of New York. Here 
he stands as Independent {1906) 


ignored. Without support the Hometown Stat 
had probably styled itself ‘a democratic news- 
paper’ or ‘a republican newspaper*. Why not, 
then, have the support? So began that era of 
pohtical control, one result of which has been 
the extreme partiality of many American news- 
papers. The control of newspapers by pohtical 
parties is no bad tiling m a democratic commu- 
nity for, if the parties enjoy popular support, such 
newspapers wiU reflect the prmciples of some of 
their readers. Of course, corruption in the parties 
wiU have its bad effect, but such control is, at least, 
overt and recognisable. Less desirable allegiances 
were to bind large sections of the press. 

The invention of ‘Boiler Plate’ did much to 
destroy the individuahty of local papers. ‘Boher 
Plate’, consisting of ready-cast pages or columns 
of newspaper material, was a financial boon to the 
small editor. About a quarter of its space con- 
tained advertising, which more than covered its 
cost. The editor got it free. Presently, numbers of 
smaU-town papers, inside individual front and 
back pages, were filled with this standardised, 
prefabricated stuff, and a national press was 
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provided for advertisers. The ‘Boiler Plate' 
syndicate’s customers were die advertisers, not 
tile editors or the public. Naturally, it contained 
nodiing offensive to commercial interests. 

From ‘Boiler Plate’ it was but a step furdier to 
die purchase and complete control of newspapers 
by financial syndicates. The standardisation of 
life in odicr respects hastened this development. 
Newspaper readers demanded papers like the 
big citv daihes, and die local journahst became 
more and more a local agent. Policy was dictated 
by the syndicate, news provided by news agencies 
owned or controlled by die syndicate, and the 
local editor’s job became one of seeing that what 
was sent was published, and of feeding liis quota 
of news into the Agency machine. 

THE SYNDICATE-OWNED JOURNAL 

With one syndicate paper in the town, die life 
of the locally-owned rival became precarious. 
The syndicate-owned journal had all the ad- 
vantages. It could afford expensive machinery; 
it had the exclusive use of world-wide news 
services. PoHtically, it was more cautious, and 
therefore less likely to find its patrons exclusively 
m the ranks of one parry. Amalgamations became 
the rule. The Hometown Star became the Home- 
town Star-Telegram and called itself ‘an indepen- 
dent newspaper’. Not surprisingly, newspapers — 
except in the South — came to reflect increasingly 
the political thoughts of Big Business, to identify 
themselves— whatever their formal allegiance — 
with the Republican Party. 

It is interesting to note how, as newspaper 
chains have developed, the claims to political 
.independence have grown. In a survey of i,8oi 
newspapers made by the Editor and Publisher in 
193 * 5 , 792 papers called themselves Independent 
and 364 Independent Republican or Democratic; 
316 confessed themselves Republican; 328 
Democratic and one Socialist-Labour. A survey 
in 1899 revealed the following division: 397 
Independent, 94 Independent Republican or 
Democratic, 505 Republican, and 434 Democratic. 
Tliis pohtical coyness is, perhaps, not unconnected 
with the certain fact that the political influence 
of the American press has dechned. Never was 
this more forcibly illustrated than by the results 
of die Presidential elections of 1932 and 1936. 
On the second occasion, over 1,200 dailies out 
of a total of 1,950—792 of which called them- 
selves Independent and 328 Democratic — urged 
the election of the Republican candidate; despite 
which chorus of advice. President Roosevelt was 
retained in the White House. This rebuff caused 
William Allen White, whose fight to preserve 
the integrity of his paper, the Kansas City Star, 
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is one of the brightest pages in American jour- 
nalism, to exclaim, ‘I am not sure that the press 
ever had any pohtical mfiuence, but I am sure 
that it has none now.’ 

That king of newspaper-chain owners, William 
Randolph Hearst, had shown himself aware of 
tins in 1924. Asked if the influence of the American 
press was dechning, he said that, in his opimon. 
It was, ‘because so many of our newspapers are 
owned or influenced by reactionary interests and 
predatory corporations and are used selfishly to 
promote die welfare of these interests rather than 
the welfare of the pubHc. ’ That may be taken as 
authoritative. He should know. 

This decline of influence is the one assurance 
that the American pubhc is not satisfied with the 
press as it is and that, unless its whole task is 
to be mterpreted as one of amusement, a reaction 
will eventually set m. In fact, that reaction has 
started and there are to be found among American 
joumahsts and newspaper proprietors men who 
have a more adequate conception of the news- 
papers’ function m a democratic community. 
Such strongholds as that of the ranting, polemical, 
isolationist Chicago Tribune are falhng slowly to 
new, liberal papers like the Chicago Sun. 

Another chain boss, Mr. E. W. Scripps, has 
said, ‘Our business is to get an audience. What- 
ever else it is, our newspaper must be excessively 
interesting; not to the good, wise man and the 
pure in spirit, but to the great mass of sordid, 
squahd humanity. Humanity is vulgar, so we 
must be vulgar; it is coarse, so we must not be 
refined; it is passionate, therefore the blood that 
runs in our veins must be warm,’ 

Mr. Hearst also has his formula, terse, unam- 
biguous and revealing: ‘Get news. Get it first. 
Spare no expense. Make a great continuous noise 
to attract readers. Denounce crooked wealth and 
promise better conditions to the poor to keep 
readers. Increase circulation!’ 

These are the conceptions that may have made 
the American press a great entertainer. They have 
certainly gone a long way towards destroying its 
pohtical influence. 

On 25 September, 1690, in introducing Puhlick 
Occurrences, the first American newspaper, its 
editor, Benjamin Harris, wrote: ‘It is designed 
that the country shall be furnished once a month 
(or, if any Glut of Occurrences happen, oftener) 
with an account of such considerable things as 
have arrived unto our notice.’ The Glut of 
Occurrences has long since arrived. It may 
be necessary, sooner or later, to start again at the 
beginning and discover in that modest editorial 
the right approach for a journalist who would 
sustain, as well as proclaim, a free press. 



SHOULD FOOTBALL POOLS BE 
STOPPED? 


VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH 

Cricket is generally regarded as our national 
game. This may be so, yet it is a fact that, whereas 
followers of cricket can be numbered in thou- 
sands, football enthusiasts have to be reckoned 
in millions. Nearly all of the former are genuine 
lovers of a great game, but among the latter are 
an increasing number whose sole interest is the 
hope of winning a prize in a football pool. 

Whatever the anti-gamblers may have to say, 
the pools are now an established feature of our 
national life. There will always be an element in 
the nation bitterly opposed to the spirit of gam- 
bling; however, this spirit pervades the majority 
of the people in some form or other. Like every- 
thing else if carried to excess, it brings disaster in 
its train. There are some who regard the Stock 
Exchange as a form of Casino; others who would 
not contemplate an Atlantic crossing without a 
gamble on the ship’s dady run, but by and large 


the Enghshman indulges in an occasional sporting 
venture rather than a reckless gamble. Those who 
would openly advocate a total ban on gambling 
are few in number. When I was a new M.P. in the 
early nmeteen-thirties, the National Government 
proposed passing legislation winch aimed at doing 
away wnth football pools. It was suggested to the 
Home Secretary, who was to be in charge of the 
BiU, that before it was finallv drafted he might 
like to hear the views of backbench Members. 
This he consented to do, and m due course he 
attended a large gathering m the principal com- 
mittee room. Within a few minutes the proposed 
Bill was killed stone dead, and football pools have 
expanded to a trulv remarkable degree. No 
Government would dare to abolish what is now 
an established and popular institution. 

The pools provide gambling in its least harmful 
form. It is difficult to lose much money, and there 



Are we too proud to learn from Sweden ? There, profits from pools are used to equip gymnasia 
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are many prizes to be won. Working-class house- 
holds are not ruined by excesses in football pools. 
It IS an interesting occupation filHng in the cou- 
pons, and provides something to look forward to 
each week. But what makes the greatest appeal 
to all sportsmen is that this form of betting can 
have no possible effect on results. It cannot lead to 
crooked play. Before now betting has been known 
to lead to the pulling of horses, foul riding and 
other nefarious devices on the racecourse, while 
boxers have at times not given of their best m the 
ring to assist the dishonest gambhng fraternity. 
But It would need a very optimistic and, indeed, 
wealthy punter to set out to bribe several entire 
teams to secure a correct solution. Further, the 
pools system is an asset to the Treasury'’ because, 
through stamps and postal orders, etc., it brings 
m a not mconsiderable revenue. But— and it is a 
big but— though the pools are entirely dependent 
upon Association Football, no benefit whatsoever 
accrues to the game or to the players. 

VAST PROFITS 

Vast profits were made by the promoters in 
pre-war days, and now that football is resuming 
on a normal footing, tremendous efforts are being 
made to extend the field of operations. It is 
mevitablc that certain pools will be promoted 
which, like the unauthorised greyhound tracks, 
will not be in the public interest. It is essential 
that the Government should set up a Commission 
forthwith to inquire into the whole question. I 
believe that only the Government can put football 
pool betting on a sound basis, and there should 
be no difficulty about it. The Government 
already recognises betting. Mr. Churchill intro- 
duced a measure to raise revenue by taxing race- 
course betting, hut owing to the difficulties of 
collection, it proved a failure. There is also the 
Racecourse and Betting Control Board which 
controls the totalisators. The Government could 
set up a similar body— a Pools Board— which 
would only issue a licence to firms or individuals 
who were prepared to conform to certain 
regulations. 

However, I am of the opinion that the best 
course would be for the Football League to take 
the initiative and approach the Government with 
a view to running the pools themselves. I should 
like to see all other pools illegal, for the simple 
reason that, under the existing system, all profits go 
to the private promoters, whereas, under the new 
management, all benefits would be devoted to the 
good of the game and the welfare of the players. 

The Football League should appoint a Pools 
Board; it would have added to it representatives 
of the Treasury and the terms of the financial 
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agreement would be decided by the Government. 
A standard revenue, as in the agreement with the 
Railways, should be allotted to the Football 
League for distribution; the surplus would be 
retained by the Treasury which, with the revenue 
already accruing from the Post Office, would find 
itself in possession of a useful annual sum. Unlike 
the racecourse betting tax, there would be no 
difficulties in the way of collection. 

CIRCUMSTANCES BEYOND CONTROL 

111 the first year, or perhaps years, standard 
revenue should be abnormally high to assist clubs 
in clearing off the millstone of debt. No doubt 
some of this may have been caused by extrava- 
gance or mismanagement, but the bulk of it has 
been the result of circumstances beyond the 
control of mdividual clubs. Great damage has 
been done at many grounds, and expensive 
repairs are needed, not merely to restore, but to 
bring the stands to the level now required for 
pubhc safety. After six years of war many playen 
are past their best and are due for retirement. Six 
years is a very long time in an athlete’s life, and 
they have foregone benefits. However, with this 
extra source of revenue, a new future lies before 
Association Football. The case of each club would 
be examined on its merits by the Board and its 
share determined accordingly. Clubs will receive 
aid which will enable them to provide the proper 
facilities for spectators which our winter climate 
demands. The uncertainty which prevents a boy 
firom adopting football as a profession, and which 
haunts him during and after his playing career, 
will be largely determined. There will be facihties 
for training him for another occupation when his 
active days are over, and for pension schemes, so 
that a man whose skill has delighted thousands 
shall never go in need. With increased oppor- 
tunities for spotting talent and developing 
nurseries, more boys will be drawn to the game. 
Many a player has had his career cut short at the 
height of his powers by injury; Insurance Com- 
panies have litde use for footballers, but the extra 
money from the pools will banish this fear for 
ever &om the minds of players. 

This is not the time to discuss the question of 
transfer fees. I cannot, however, find much to 
admire in a system in which large sums of money 
change hands but in which, as under the existing 
pools, the players derive no advantage at alL 
Further, in the question of remuneration I fail to 
see why the stars of the football world should not 
receive a payment in proportion to their value in 
the eyes of the public. Those who gain inter- 
national status should certainly receive a sub- 
stantial bonus from the pool funds. 



The Government would do well to note what 
has been happening in Sweden. Pools are operated 
by the State upon matches played in the Enghsh 
League and Cup, and in a few years the profits are 
reported to have been not far short of ten milhon 
pounds. This is an incredible sum for a country 
whose total population is less than London. The 
money was spent m equipping playdng fields, 
gymnasia, swimming pools — in general, for 
promotmg a higher standard of physical fitness 
for, probably, the healthiest nation in Europe. 
After six years of privation and short rations, the 
children and the youth of this country want 
building up as never before. Here is the chance. 
Or are we too proud to take a lesson from 
Sweden? 

The Government have made it known that 
they are considering the advisability of an inquiry 
into the press. This is a question which is certain 
to rouse acute controversy. But an mquiry into 
the many problems arising out of footbaU pools 
would be welcomed by everyone, except those 
promoters whose main object is to exploit the 
public. If the promoters do not take steps im- 
mediately to put their house in order, then the 


Government will be compelled by public pressure 
to mtervenc. A commission should be set up 
immediately. I can thinic of no one more fitted to 
act as Chairman than Sir Noel Curtis Bennett, 
who has done so much for organised recreation, 
the playing fields, and sport in general. The 
assistance, too, of Sir Frederick Sykes would be 
mvaluable, in view of his experience of the Miners’ 
Welfare Commission. 

I have myself never filled m a coupon. As the 
late Chairmm of a famous London football club, 
I have been opposed to the pools in my offidal 
capacity. Yet I have realised that pools are here to 
stay— and that it is an anomaly that the game 
which alone makes them possible should derive 
no benefit. Last y'ear Unity" Pools offered the 
League ^100,000 as a gift in return for their 
co-operation. The League, rightly in my view, 
turned it down. The League itself, or some other 
semi-mdependent body, should be licensed by the 
Government to take over and manage all pool 
betting connected with football. Thus a great 
new future will be opened up for the campaign 
for physical fitness, for the game of Association 
Football— and, above all, for the players. 


HARRY WRAGG, PLEASE NOTE! 

I KNOW nothing about the technique of horse-racing, and there may be subtle reasons, 
or prosaic ones, such as not desiring to break the horses’ legs, why jockeys should not 
let their horses go too fast downhiU. If, however, they were human and not equine 
runners, I should certainly say go faster downhill and slower uphill; at a guess, but I 
have not tried to work it out, I should say let them exert total energy at the same rate 
throughout the race. They would require less energy to run at the same rate downhill and 
more energy to run at the same rate uphill; so at a constant rate of energy expenditure 
they should go faster downhill and slow^er up. 

For running on the flat the results of all physiological experiments allowed one to 
predict (and I did so predict a good many years ago) that the best times would be done 
by running at a uniform speed throughout a race. The energy spent in running a given 
distance iucreases as some power of the speed, so that you gain less during the time you 
go slow than you lose during the time you go fast. Running downhill is exactly hke 
running with a following wind: the hill provides some of the energy to overcome air 
resistance, the following wind reduces the air resistance. 

I wrote a paper on ‘The Air Resistance to a Runner’; Best and Partridge wrote one 
on ‘The Equation of Motion of a Runner Exerting a Maximum Effort’. Both these 
papers have a bearing on the same problem. Another paper on the same topic is that by 
Sargent on ‘The Relation between Oxygen Requirement and Speed in Running k 
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Plus ca change 

JULIAN TREVELYAN 


It is increasingly difficult these days not to get 
involved in fruitless discussions on Modern Art. 
I constantly find myself defending contemporary 
painten against charges of obscurity, flippancy, 
and general moral wickedness, for it is evident 
that in many people there is a tremendous amount 
of pent-up resentment against pamters and what 
they are supposed to be doing at the moment. 
Consider only the great Picasso controversy that 
became the talking point in ever}' bar and railway 
carriage a year ago. Everv’one had an opmion, 
even those who had not seen the pictures, and 
nearly everyone felt that tliere was something 
morally wrong with the work of the great 
Spaniard that diey found so hard to understand. 
As a painter myself, I too have opinions— strong 
and prejudiced, maybe— on these issues, and I must 
be excused if I seem to be airmg some of them 
here. But criticism, when it is concerned solely 
with a search for the truth, is apt to become a bore, 
and I can only hope tliat, when thought of as a 
sort of running commentar}', it may be less 
unbearable. 

Briefly, then, die purpose of tliis article and of 
the comparisons that follow is to demonstrate 
that the impulse behind art, and the problems that 
face the painter, change hardly at all throughout 
history. The language in wliich they are expressed 
develops, and in fact provides die mirror in which 
we see the droughts and obsessions of odier ages, 
but die ideas that compel serious painters to paint, 
and indeed many of the outward forms through 
which these ideas are expressed, remain unchanged. 

Turn, for instance, to die first contrast on 
page 50. Here I have juxtaposed a detail from 
Mantegna’s in the Garden and a now-famous 
drawing by Henry Moore of Sleeping Women in 
the Underground, executed under the War Artists’ 
Scheme in 1940. In both, sleep is the predominant 
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obsession. In actual fact sleep is a physical state, 
invisible and passive, but both artists have made of 
it something solid and tangible, a substance that 
one feels could almost be cut with a knife. The air 
around the figures is pregnant with it. Memories- 
are evoked of the eerie sensation so often felt in the 
Underground during the war, of being among 
sleepmg, snoring men and women, each held in a 
separate and private web of dreams of his or her 
own making. 

But what, it may be asked, has all this to do 
with painting? Why this sentimental effusion 
about the incidental illustrative similarities of two 
quite different pictures? It is here that I must 
become personal. My own appreciation of 
pictures is conditioned by my own experience of 
having tried to paint them, and I know instinc- 
tively the balance that I have found necessary 
between tlie original idea and the outward form 
of the canvas. Bitter experience has taught me that 
unless I start a picture with a strong idea— a 
‘message’ one might almost call it, though of 
course not a moral message but one that in my 
case is nearly always related to some visual aspect 
of the exterior world— unless I have such a funda- 
mental idea before I start and remain true to it 
throughout the development of die picture, the 
final result, I find, will be diffuse and meaningless, 
and the picture will not ‘get across’. 

In both the pictures about which we are 
speaking, die fundamentol conception is sleep, 
though one must remember that the Mantegna is 
a fragment of a larger picture in which the active 
figure of Christ is contrasted with the passive 
forms of die sleepers and of the arid and primordial 
geological landscape. Both artists have made use of 
the same devices to give invisible sleep a tangible 
and visible form; thus both have emphasised 
the snoring nostrils of the sleepers, the heavy 
[continued on page 57 




‘ Somehow the dynamics of the tiny canvas are just right’ 
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(continued from page 48) 

relaxed forms and pendant hands, and both have 
made use of foreshortenmg to add grandeur and 
dignity to the scene. Such a striking similarity is 
no mere coincidence, but a proof that both artists 
have completely subordmated the execution 
of their pictures to the original idea or subject, 
which, in this case, is ot such force that it has led 
them to use almost identical means with which 
to express it. 

CRIVELLI AND CHIRICO 

The next comparison is between the Annunciation 
of Crivelli from the National Gallery and a picture 
pamted by the Italian Surrealist, Chirico, about 
1913. Here the differences are more important 
than the similarities. Both share the same com- 
position; in both emphasis is on perspective 
and the receding architectural colonnades. But 
whereas the Crivelli was pamted during a 
flourishing moment of the Renaissance, when hfe 
seemed rich with new possibilities and discoveries, 
the Chirico is the product of a century duruig 
which the world has gone awry, and Chirico, like 
other Surreahsts, seems to me to be unconsciously 
expressing an almost prophetic disquiet— an eene 
silence before the storm. 

The architecture of the Crivelli is in its first 
glory, the rich decoration unweathered and 
intact. In the distance a grandiose arch over which 
elegant people are strollmg and talking, and a peep 
of an outside world peopled with green trees and 
birds. The main subject of the picture, the 
Annunciation of the Virgin, which takes place 
across the principal axis of the picture, is in 
contrast to the complete indifference of the various 
‘crowd’ elements who, from the peacock to the 
passing angel, clearly don’t know what is going 
on, though the little girl on the extreme left may 
have a suspicion. As if to emphasise the careless 
abundance and richness of this fairy-tale world, 
an apple and a cucumber — both symbols of 
concupiscence — lie, casually dropped by passers- 
by, in the foreground. 

In Chirico’s world the corners have all been 
knocked off the colonnades and only the gaunt 
structure remains. It reminds us of the sight so 
familiar to us now, though Chirico cannot have 
known it when the picture was painted, of a once- 
busy shopping centre deserted and useless after a 
bombardment. 

In the background, instead of trees and triumphal 
arches, an archaic shunting engine moves slowly 
behind a forbidding brick wall and in front of 
a gaunt station building on which the clock seems 
to have stopped eternally at 2 a.m. This builduig 
is surmounted by little flags that blow restlessly in 
the cold wind. Nowhere is there a suggestion of 


any livmg dung; all is sinister shadow with here 
and there a few wood shavings blowing about in 
the empty street. Such is Clnrico’s view of the 
mclanchoh' world m wliich we now live; the 
fact that It was painted tliirt\’-three years ago 
only mdicates what unconscious prophets pamters 
are, sensitive as the}' must be, like animals before 
a storm, to the changing currents of human affairs. 
In fact, the comparison amply illustrates the huge 
part that history and environment play m directmg 
the creative efforts of artists. 

TURNER AND DA SYLVA 

The third contrast is between a very well- 
known picture by Turner, painted in his later 
manner, Interior at Pctworth, and a picture by 
a Portuguese woman, Viera da Sylva, whose work 
is hardly known at all m this country. Both in a 
sense are ‘freak’ pictures m that nothing before or 
after has ever been pamted quite like them, and 
both repay a better acquaintance. Some pictures 
seem to empty diemselves at once of everything 
they have to say the first moment they are seen, 
wliile others may create a bewildermg impression 
at first, to which a closer study brings order and 
meaning. Of this last kind are these two works. 

Turner’s Interior at Petworth is an envelope of 
light. It has aU the beauty of a half-empty room 
with the sun streaming on a few pieces of 
furniture under dust-sheets; yet the closer one 
looks at it, the more fiUed the space seems to be 
with people, furniture, and various amorphous 
objects. One is reminded of waking up in the 
mormng in a strange room, and in the half light 
puzzling to decipher the odd forms and shapes in 
dark corners. Are those cliickens feeding on the 
carpet under the grand piano? And are those 
statues on the left of the window? Heaven alone 
knows, and in this case it doesn’t really matter; 
for it is a picture of something else really, a picture 
of paint that has become light, prismatic, dusty, 
and articulated, as only Turner knew how to 
paint. 

Viera da Sylva’s picture represents also an 
empty room, tiled walls, ceihng, and floor with 
various coloured squares, the idea, I believe, 
being suggested by a fondness for Portuguese 
interiors which are often partly lined with 
brightly coloured tiles. But here the analogy 
ceases. Instead of an envelope of light, we are 
shown a precise and exact arrangement of 
brightly coloured squares. Moreover, the pat- 
terns these squares create are as carefully con- 
sidered as the intricacies of a Bach fugue. In fact, 
a pictorial fugue is as good a description of this 
picture as any. One’s eye foEows various themes 
—the green theme, the red theme, the blue 
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theme, the yellow tlienie. Each has its own 
separate existence, and yet each is interwoven 
witli the others to create a counterpomt of 
colour and form. In some ways it is the purest 
painting diat has ever existed, pure and as com- 
plex as music which is ‘about’ nothmg but its 
own self. 

The optical eiFect that tire da Sylva produces is 
always fresh. 1 have seen it for many years now, 
and know most of its comers, but I still fmd new 
subtleties. The back of the room, for instance, 
that IS for the most part subdued in tone, is a mass 
of constantly sluftmg forms, depending on the 
slightest difterenccs of tonahty. At one moment it 
seems as if the room is full of moving figures and 
furniture; at anodier doors seem to open to reveal 
distant vistas. Such ambiguities add riclmcss to the 
picture. It is die product of an obsession and was 
hammered out with much toil and many changes 
till it arrived at its final shape. In this respect, it 
is unlike many other contemporary abstract paint- 
ings wliich seem reasoned assertions of formal 
relarionships made in a far more deliberate way. 

PERSONALITY 

Personality, as picture dealers are only too 
aware, plays a large part in the creation of works 
of art. To do something as no one else could do it, 
is even more the aim of every artist today than at 
any time m histor)^; a price is put on individuality 
such as has never been paid before. Yet, taking all 
this into account, it is astonishing how few real 
personalities our age has produced. Picasso, 
Braque, Bonnard, Rouault, Chagall, Klee, and a 
few more, and W’c have named all the poles or 
azimuths between wliich can be charted the 
position of almost any living artist. It is perhaps 
inevitable, after a period of unparalleled artistic 
expansion in the first quarter of the century, that 
those who started first should go farthest. Yet the 
fact remains that some of the most original giants 
of paintmg are very old and, when they are 
gone, there is no one very evident to take their 
place. Rouault, whose tragi-comic Head of Chum 
appears on page 56, is one, and Paul Klee, who 
recendy died, another. 

Klee seems to me to have gone further in the 
realm of pure fantasy than any other painter 
whose work 1 know. He is at the same time the 
wilful child and the sophisticated pedant. During 
his hfe lie produced numerous drawmgs and water 
colours and a few oils, few much bigger than a 
sheet of notepaper. Yet many have become 
famous, and in the memory assume tlie propor- 
tions of large canvases, and it comes as a shock to 
see them again and to realise their modest pro- 
portions. The picture on page 49 is a small 
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canvas, and, as can be seen, only tlie simplest 
forms are used. Yet somehow the dynamics of the 
tmy canvas are just right, the areas of flat colour 
become animated and the fluid background is 
seen as a rich and mysterious landscape setting 
He is, in fact, relymg on the subtle power of 
suggestion. I do not mean that in this he is in any 
way unique; all paintmg is a combmation of sug- 
gestion and statement, but his use of suggestion 
IS extremely subde and it achieves effects with 
the simplest of means. 

I have chosen as a sort of contrast to Klee a 
picture by Giovanni di Paolo, St. John (die 
Baptist) enterina the Wilderness, recently acquired 
by the National Gallery. Giovanni di Paolo 
seems to me to be a sort of fifteenth-century 
Paul Klee. He lived and worked in Siena which, 
at that time, was the home of a species of mystical 
eclecticism in contrast to the more robust and 
material school of pamting that was flourishing in 
Florence. But even among the subjective and 
spirituahsed works of his contemporaries, his 
stand out m just the same way as the pamtings 
of some odd boy or girl, at a school exhibition, 
who has become the victim of some strange 
obsession or self-inflicted maimerism. The wilful 
way in which Giovamii imposes the criss-cross 
chequer-board fields, a favourite device of his, 
on to the stony landscape is quite typical. So, too, 
is the childish discrepancy of size between the 
buildings, and the curious archaic convention of 
beak-shaped rocks. At a time when perspective 
and space composition were engrossing most 
Italian painters, Giovanni was busy twisting 
mediaeval mannerisms to liis own strange vision. 

I find I have several times used the word ‘ obses- 
sion’, a term which in human affairs is usually 
employed in a pejorative sense. In painting, 
however, it is often impossible to start the wheels 
moving of that strange process, artistic creation, 
without the motive force of some strong obses- 
sion. Most painters have been in some way crazy, 
fiUed with an idea that at all costs they must ‘put 
across’. It is well to remember this whenever we 
are tempted to dismiss any particular kind of 
contemporary paintmg as die deliberate cult of 
the irrational. So-called academic pauiting will 
probably always be produced, but seen in the per- 
spective of history, it becomes the claptrap that 
clutters up the back rooms of provincial museums. 
To many ordinary people it is the only form of 
painting that exists, which explains why they 
rapidly form a skin against Art with a capital A. 
Only by a continual revaluation of the art of the 
past in the light of contemporary problems can 
we keep it as a vital part of our lives and as a 
constant source of refiesbment. 




It is astonishing the faciHty and self-confidence of the first post-hberation months, when trans- 

with which so many journahsts produce their port, apart from the Metro (and only half the 

plausible and well-rounded appreciations of stations were open) was practically non-existent, 

foreign countries after visits of often not more when food supphes were desperately scarce and a 

than a week or two. Myself, after a short trip to mere handful of (Black Market) restaurants were 

Paris and Rome, I can do no more than record a open, when gas and electricity were severely 

few personal impressions and opinions, and I do rationed and coal was ahnost unobtainable — of 

so with all humihty, knowing how unreliable all this, few outward signs remain. The ugly, 

and misleading such tentative and superficial old-fashioned green autobus is back on the streets; 

observations are Hable to be. To venture to offer an the Mitro is now running as before the war; taxis 

authoritative account of contemporary France are available at fairly reasonable prices; and in 

and Italy on the basis of a brief sojourn in their spite of a monthly petrol ration of only twenty 

respective capitals would be presumptuous as litres (four to five gallons), everyone who pos- 

well as vain. sesses a car seems to run it pretty regularly. As for 

My impressions of Paris were inevitably con- the food situation — it is generally admitted that 

ditioned by memories of a previous visit in the no real shortage now exists, and that if supplies 

autumn of 1944. Pleasurable surprise at the extent were more equitably distributed and prices 

of the material improvements was soon to be fol- controlled, nobody need go hungry, 

lowed by disappointment and disquiet at the On the other hand, there has been a political 
evidence of the growth of spiritual and moral ‘return to normal* which is sadly disillusioning — 

confusion reflected in the desperate poHtical a return to the disunity, the venality and oppor- 

Paris seemed to have ‘returned to normal* tunism, and the consequent frustration which 

in a double sense. On the one hand, of the chaos characterised the last years of the Third Republic. 
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The unity bom of the Resistance, which seemed to 
promise so much, has proved itself ephemeral 
and factitious; the new spirit of regeneration and 
hope, so widespread two years ago, has died or 
been stifled by die revival of old quarrels, the 
emergence of new ones, and the insidious sur- 
vival of the corrupting influence of Vichy and of 
four years of Nazi occupation. 

It IS easy, of course, to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this aspect of die contemporary French 
situation. A foreign visitor, ignorant of France, 
who arrived in Pans durmg tie period between 
the October referendum and the elections of 
10 November, and studied die Parisian press— in 
which politicians and pubheists vied with one 
another in a virulent campaign of mutual abuse 
and recrimination, and day after day new scan- 
dals were revealed, involvmg such important 
national figures as ex-Prime Minister Gouin— 
such a visitor could hardly be blamed for coming 
to the conclusion that France was hopelessly 
corrupt, disunited and decadent. And this is 
indeed die verdict of many Englishmen. But 
they should remember that something of the 
same sort might well have been said of England 
during the 1945 election campaign. French and 
British methods m the sphere of pohtical polemic 
differ only in degree not in kind. The French are 
more uncompromising; they do not believe in 
pulling their punches; and they have a passion for 
washing their dirty hnen in public. In this country 
scandals are rarely ventilated in pubhc; Enghsh 
ptideur and the laws of libel preclude it. The French 
suffer from no such inhibitions, and the revelation 
of scandals is part of their electioneermg game. 

THE MIRE OF POLITICS 

In pohtics more than anything else, the French 
suffer from the defects of their quaHties: extreme 
individualism and mental fertihty make for 
selfishness on the one hand and discord and 
fractiousness on the other. Perhaps it is the 
consciousness of this and the yearning for order 
and unison which make so many Frenchmen vote 
for the Communists, the most disciplined and 
smgle-minded of the pohtical parties, and which 
may cause many others to turn towards the man 
who holds himself aloof from the petty strife 
of party pohtics and claims to represent a strong, 
united and resurgent France. 

‘En Fiance/ wrote Francois Mauriac during the 
election campaign, 'la politique — c"est de la hone 
remuee ^ — it stirs up, one might say, quoting a 
phrase of Yeats, ‘the fury and the mire of human 
veins". Yet, as a leader-writer in another news- 
paper, the excellent independent daily, Combat, 
observed: ‘France, in spite of all, does not 
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deserve the opprobrium which so many French- 
men revel in heaping upon her.’ And, mdecd, 
the results achieved in the field of reconstruction 
and economic recovery are by no means negh- 
gible. The restoration of die railway services, 
for example, seems nothing less than miraculous 
to one who saw the condition they were m after 
the battles of 1944; and it is not often recognised 
that France’s coal mines are now producing 
fifteen per cent more coal than before the war. 

INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

There is much, too, that is impressive and en- 
couragmg in the intellectual hfe of France. Paris 
IS rapidly regaining its position as the cultural 
centre of the world. In literature, music and 
painting there is no lack of vitality. Some ad- 
mirable new fihns have recently appeared, 
notably the exquisite Symphonic Pastorale and the 
(to me disappomtmg) Cocteau production, La 
Belle et la Bete. As in London, there is a boom in 
the theatre, though in Paris the standard is higher. 
The number of English and American pieces 
reflects a change, which can be seen in other 
spheres as well, from the traditional French 
msularity in these matters. Three of Shakespeare’s 
plays were running in Paris in November, 
notably Jean-Louis Barrault’s brilliant and mtel- 
hgently-acted production of Hamlet at the 
Marigny theatre. I missed the two new plays of 
M. Sartre — La Putain Respectueuse and Marts Sans 
Sepulture — which appear to have aroused con- 
siderable controversy and have for various reasons 
outraged the susceptibihties of the puritans, the 
Americans and the Resistance. Existentialism, by 
the way, has fortunately lost some of its novelty 
and fashionableness, but remams a potent force m 
contemporary French thought. 

Yet, in spite of these signs of recovery in various 
spheres, one cannot in Paris avoid being obsessed 
with a vague feelmg of disquiet owing to the 
dangers and perplexities of the political scene. 
Hopes that the November elections, marking the 
end of the provisional regime, might bring some 
clarification and relief, have been sadly though 
not unexpectedly deceived. If the situation has 
changed at all, it has changed for the worse. 
Before the elections, if there was one thing on 
which Frenchmen of all parties were unanimous, 
it was the necessity for putting an end to ‘tri- 
partitism’; but there was little real conviction 
behind the phrase one read and heard so often: 
‘Le Tripartisme est morP — ^it smacked of wish- 
fulfilment. Only a decisive swing either to the 
Right or to the Left would have made such a 
change possible. The minor though significant 



moves in both directions have merely added 
further complications to an already suificiently 
chaotic situation. 

Everyone agrees on the urgent necessity of 
a stable, homogeneous government able and 
willmg to take firm and consistent action to 
deal with the critical financial position and the 
muddles and maladmmistration m the sphere of 
raintaillenieiit. But the present distribution of 
pohtical power makes the search for such a 
government more difficult than ever. ‘France’, 
wrote Jacques Bainville, ‘is destmed to live 
dangerously . . . ’ It looks as though she were in 
for a particularly dangerous spell durmg the next 
few years. 

ON TO ROME 

I travelled from Paris to Rome in what is 
known as the Simplon-Orient Express — a doubly 
euphemistic title, for the train goes south not 
east, and is painfully slow, at least after entering 
Italy. I stopped at Lausanne for a day and a mght, 
for who could pass through Switzerland — this 
new Canaan, a haven of order, stabihty and 
plenty in a Europe divided and impoverished — 
without haltmg awhile? And who would not 
stay longer, were it not for the call of Rome? It 
was pleasant to be able to sit down with an easy 
conscience to a rich, well-cooked meal; it was 
strange and gratifying when, entermg a shop to 
buy cigarettes with that half-apologetic air 
which has become de rigueur in England, one was 
offered any quantity and every brand from 
Player’s (at is. 5 d. a packet) to Lucky Strike; and 
it was delightful to be treated everywhere with 
old-world courtesy. The comfort, tlie freshness, 
the ease of hfe in this happy country are m- 
expressibly alluring to die austerity-ridden 
stranger. The colour and brightness dazzle and 
enchant: I never thought that Neon hghts could 
look so beautiful. 

‘Switzerland is wise,’ the ItaHan steward said 
to me later on the train, when I remarked upon 
the disproportionate value of the Swiss franc as 
compared with the pound sterling, in relation to 
the lira. ‘She keeps out of wars. We should do 
well to follow her example, especially, ’ he added, 
with that engaging candour so characteristic of 
the Itahans, ‘ after the fools we made of ourselves 
in the late war. ’ 

The journey Romewards, if unduly slow, was 
not unpleasant, though the Italian lakes were 
shrouded in mist and the plain of Lombardy 
bore the traces of recent snowfalls (a rare pheno- 
menon in late October). Milan, the only major 
stopping-place, has the ugliest railway station in 
Europe and one of the ugliest cathedrals. 


After the grey austere elegance of Paris, the 
warmth and colour oi Rome were to me its most 
immediately strikmg teatures. But it ‘elegant’ is 
the epithet which comes to mind when thinking 
ot the French capital, ‘grandiose’ is that which 
would most appropriately apply to Rome. In its 
architecture, it is the Baroque which first pre- 
dommates, and the effect is one of size, of un- 
restramed splendour, ot luxuriant ornamentation 
— Bernuu and Borromini are the characteristic 
names. But the glories of the High Renaissance, 
though less obvious and spectacular, are more 
impressive, and one turns with relief from the 
extravagant baroque fa9ades to the nobler 
achievements of Michelangelo, Bramaiite and 
Raphael. 

‘Eternal City’ — the phrase is no idle chche, for 
m Rome every age from b C. upwards seems to 
have met and nimgled in a curiously nonchalant 
harmony. The most outlandish juxtapositions 
appear natural and right; nothmg jars, nothing 
seems out of place — neither the tramcars nor the 
jeeps (the American Army is still very much m 
evidence) — nor even, though tins is more doubt- 
ful, the huge white mass of the Victor Emmanuel 
memorial. 

Nevertheless, Rome was not built for the 
motor-car, and driving diere is an alarming 
experience for the unimtiated. Few of the streets 
are equipped with pavements, and Roman 
urchins are among the most daring I have yet 
encountered. But the Roman driver, like the 
Parisian, knows how to use his brakes and his 
horn, and the resultmg cacophony, added to the 
clanging of the tramcars and the shriU exuberance 
of the populace, makes Rome the noisiest city in 
Europe. 

The foreigner who walks down the Via 
Nazionale in the evening (the shops are open 
between 4 and 8 p.m., for even in November the 
siesta is observed — as well it might, considering 
the warmth of the sun) is amazed at the variety 
and profusion of the goods displayed in the 
brightly-Ht windows, and is liable to conclude 
that Italy’s poverty is a myth. But he has only to 
look at the prices and compare them with the 
wages of the ordinary Italian to reahse that this 
apparent abundance is really a proof of its 
opposite. The shops are full of goods because 
only a very few Italians can afford to buy them — 
and the goods are dear because they are scarce. No 
attempt has been made to ration or control the 
price of clothes; if it were, they would simply 
disappear on to the Black Market, and prices 
would be higher still. 

The food position is equally deceptive. Here 
there is indeed a rationing system in force, but it 
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afi'ects only bread, pasta^ and a few other baste 
commodities such as sugar and oil; and the 
quantities involved, except in the case of bread, 
are pitifally inadequate. To supplement dicse 
rations, which cover about ten or twelve per cent 
of a reasoiiabl}' nourishing diet, is beyond the 
purse of the average Itahan, witli wages as they 
are at present. An unskilled worker earns 1800- 
2000 lire a week (about ^2), which is not nearly 
enough for him to feed himself, let alone his wife 
and probably numerous children (Itahan mothers 
are notoriously prolific). And as for clothing, it is 
sufficient to note that one pair of shoes would cost 
him from two to three weeks’ pay. 

WHEN UNRRA GOES.... 

English people who stay with rich Itahan 
friends or frequent expensive Roman restaurants 
assume, because of the lavish meals they are 
offered, that the Italian people as a whole must 
be well-fed. And oddly enough, there are some 
Italians who encourage this impression, presum- 
ably in order to salve their consciences. A news- 
paper proprietor with whom I dmed one evening 
told me, in answer to my inquiries about hving 
conditions in Italy, that the food problem was 
greatly exaggerated and that news out of Italy 
had been made artificially depressing in order to 
arouse sympathy and win help from UNRRA. 
When I asked how the poorer classes could 
afford to buy food, he explained that industrial 
workers were given extra rations and were 
generally well looked after (he forgot about the 
two-and-a-half nulhon unemplo)Td, who are 
not particular!)^ well cared for) whilst others 
managed somehow to ‘arrange themselves’. 


Anan^iatsi is the equivalent of the French se 
dehroitiller and covers a multitude of more or less 
questionable devices tor inakmg ends meet. 

There is, of course, a good deal of truth in all 
this, and the healtliy exuberance of the Roman 
street children would appear to confirm it (Rome 
is probably more fortunate than other parts of 
tlie country). It is impossible to judge a country 
like Italy by English standard, basmg one’s 
conclusions on official figures of wages, rations, 
etc. Conditions are by no means as bad as these 
would lead one to believe. Yet the fact remains 
that great hardship exists and that many people 
are underfed, particularly the black-coated work- 
ers and the poorer peasants in the South. Without 
die help of UNRRA, there would have been 
widespread famine and probably twice as many 
unemployed as at present. 

When UNRRA closes down next year, Italy 
faces complete economic collapse. Besides food 
and clothing, UNRRA has provided eighty per 
cent of the coal imports which have kept Italy’s 
railways and metal industries going. Next year, 
all tins will have to be paid for — in dollars. Unless 
an American loan is forthcoming, the outlook 
will be bleak indeed. It is then that the young 
Republic will have to face its first real test. It is 
then that the need for a strong, coherent govern- 
ment will make itself felt. The confusion and un- 
rest caused by the economic crisis will tend to 
reinforce the extreme parties, and Italy may find 
herself torn between on the one hand the Com- 
munists and on the other the nco-Fascist Fronte 
deir Uomo Qualunque, whose President, Signor 
Giannim, is a past master in the art of exploiting 
popular discontent. 


PARISIAN PRUDERY 

M. Jean-paul S arise has been in trouble with the Paris Metro authorities in connec- 
tion with the advertisements in the underground stations for liis new play, La Putain 
Respectueuse (The Respectful Whore ). It was finally decided to replace the offending 
word by a series of dots, so that the name of the play will be advertised as follows; 

La Respectueuse. r ^ 1 a c 

Le Canard Enchaine 
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THE MILLIONAIRE MUNIFICENT 

Alfred noeel, the Swede, vv^hose name is 
familiar wherever dynamite is used as the Thor 
Hammer of Modern Industry, has bequeathed a 
sum of money, estimated at as Ingh a figure as 
^2,000,000, for the purpose of encouragmg 
scientific study, medical discovery, and the 
promotion of international peace. 

THE MILLIONAIRE MONOPOLIST 

Another welcome sign of the times is the scare 
which the Presidential Election in die United 
States has given to die millionaire monopohst. At 
first, when it w'as believed that Mr. McKmley 
had won hands down, the niilhonaire niono- 
pohst exalted his horn on high, and seemed for 
the moment as if he were Lord Paramount 
of the prostrate Repubhe. But the pubheation of 
the complete returns, which showed that 
Mr. Bryan had carried 22 States agamst Mr. 
McKinley’s 23, that Mr. McKmley ’s majority was 
only 600,799 on a total poll of 14,000,000, and that 
if New Y ork, Pemisylvania, and Massachusetts had 
not voted, Mr. Br)'’an would have been elected by 
the votes in the remaining 42 States by a majority 
of 200,000 — these things have reminded the 
Plutocrat that he has feet of clay. 

THE MILLIONAIRE’S OPPORTUNITY 

In England the miUionaire has not yet begun to 
stink in the nostrils of John Bull. But it will be 
well if he and his class bestir themselves betimes 
in devising methods by which they may illustrate 
to their poorer neighbours the pubHc advantage 
of accumulated wealth in private hands. Here, for 
instance, is the record year of the longest reign in 
Bntish history. Why could not Bamato, or 
Robinson, the South African Midas, celebrate 
the Reign by devoting a round milhon to be used 
as premiums to stimulate the raising of local 
funds all over the country to secure open spaces, 
‘beauty spots’, or ancient and famous ruins, or a 
permanent Victorian endowment of the people 
with parks and pleasaunces and resting-places; 
Or why should not the Rothschilds, by one bold 
and magnificent stroke, exorcise the latent anti- 
Semitic prejudice of the people by devoting a 
million or two to the much-needed task of put- 
ting ‘our Crumbling Cathedrals’ in a thorough 


so YEARS AGO 

State of repair? Or, to take another instance, why 
should not some other of the obscure but gold- 
mailed class oftcr a portion of his wealth as pro- 
vision for the holding of an Imperial Exhibition 
in 1901, that would worthily commemorate the 
Jubilee ot the first great Exhibition of 1S51, and 
enable the Heir Apparent to show that he is no 
unworthy or incapable descendant of the Prmce 
Consort: 

THE MILLIONAIRE AN IMPERIALIST 

The opening year has afforded us a welcome 
illustration of the tact that when the millionaire 
devotes his millions to the furdierance of the 
interests of the Empire, his services command 
the grateful recognition even of his opponents. 

The tnumphal progress of Cecil Rhodes from the 
Central African Empire which bears his name to 
the capital of the Colony which he has served so 
faithfully as Prime Mimster, has been calculated to 
surprise not a little those whose purblind eyes can 
only see in Mr. Rliodes a more fortunate exag- 
geration of their own sordid selves. South Africa 
has a much more accurate conception of the 
comparative magnitude of its greatest son. The 
majority of the white population of the Cape 
Colony is Dutch, not English; but the immense 
assemblages wliich greeted Mr. Rhodes wherever 
he appeared seem to have been as unanimous as 
they were enthusiastic. 


*The Bible. The Secret cf England's Crearness.* 

[Quotation from Review of Reviews, 1897] 
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SCIENCE DOUBLE SPREAD 


(3) THE NATURAL AND 

DR. JOHN COHEN, F.B.Ps.S. 

The role of the scientist m modern society is, 
by common consent, steadily increasing in 
importance. Science is still mostly understood 
to denote the various branches of physics, 
chemistry and biology, or, more generally, the 
study and control of ‘matter’ and of plant and 
animal life. Such studies are commonly called 
the ‘natural sciences’. 

Since the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
however, new fields of study have been opening 
up ill winch the scientific approach, objective, 
disinterested and, where possible, experimental, 
has been directed towards the problems of mind 
and society. These newer studies are usually 
called the ‘social sciences’ and include social 
psychology, sociology, economics and anthro- 
pologv. This extension of scientific method to 
other fields is only an apparent novelty. More 
than three centuries ago Sir Francis Bacon taught 
us that science is essentially a method of inquiry 
not limited to any particular kind of subject- 
matter. In fact, in the seventeenth century, when 
modern science began to come into its own, 
some of the most distinguished exponents of 
scientific method were what we should now call 
sociologists. In those days there was no distinction 
between the sciences of matter, on the one hand, 
and the science of society and mind on the other. 
That distmetion is of recent origm and is arbitrary. 
Psychology, for example, is the natural science 
of human behaviour and is rooted in biology. 
Inasmuch as human behaviour always has a social 
context, this context must also become the 
subject of scientific inquiry mseparable from 
psychology itself 

In time the distinction between the sciences of 
matter and the study of society was rationalised 
on the ground that in the human field one could 
only ohset ve and not experiment, and whilst human 
problems might be worthy of study, such studies 
did not constitute science. In fostering this notion, 
it seems to have been overlooked that astronomy, 
although admittedly a science, is not experimen- 
tal. As in astronomy, so in human studies, the 
prediction of future events may be a substitute 
for experiment in the verification of theory. 
But in any case, experimental and human studies 
are not mutually exclusive. Modern develop- 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ments m statistical method have made it possible 
to design expermients so that the material under 
study yields the maximum amount of mforma- 
tion. It makes no difference whether the material 
consists of plots of soil subjected to different 
fertilisers, hospital patients given varied treat- 
ment, or school-children being taught by a 
variety of methods. In large measure, the unity 
of science in all its branches is due to the use of 
common statistical techniques. 

It is not in method alone that the sciences are 
unified. The problems that present themselves 
for solution often require close collaboration 
between a number of scientists with varied 
training and background. Industrial or social 
problems generally cannot be classified accord- 
ing to the speciahties of science, as, say, physical, 
chemical or biological. They are many-sided 
problems, often demanding an understanding of 
the consumer’s or operator’s needs and point of 
view as well as a knowledge of the materials and 
technique of production. This is true, for example, 
in housing, town planmng, the design of machin- 
ery, eqmpment and vehicles, the planning of a 
health service, or in implementing a pohey of 
full employment. In all these fields there is a need 
for co-ordinated effort on the part of experts 
trained in the social as in the natural sciences. 

THE COAL FAILURE 

Take the problem of coal-mining in England 
today. It is not just a question of mechanisation, 
wages, food or welfare. There are also incentives, 
deeply-ingrauied attitudes, social class bias, and 
community structure to consider and these are 
probably pertinent to the central problems of 
recruitment to the mines and output of coal. 

We must now ask why the scientific study of 
human affairs has lagged behind the sciences of 
the non-human environment. In part, this is due 
to the sheer complexity of most human problems, 
to the great difficulty of singlmg out or ‘measur- 
ing’ the relevant facts and interpreting them. 
There is also considerable resistance in many 
quarters to the acceptance of a scientific outlook 
in matters of personal or social interest. The 
administrator, for example, is often apt to regard 
the social scientist as an intruder into his own 



domain. Traditionally, unaided common sense is 
held to be an adequate mental equipment for 
those holding responsible admimstrative posts. 
No one would suppose that common sense alone 
is enough to deal with a problem in analytical 
chemistry. Yet tliere are many who, without 
special training or knowledge, consider themselves 
competent in the management of personnel, m 
assessmg skiU or proficiency, or m arranging 
conditions of work. Among workers or the 
public there may be resistance due to ignorance, 
suspicion or fear. The overcoming of this 
resistance is part of the task of the social scientist. 

There is also a resistance to the desirable 
changes in human habits and institutions winch 
scientific investigation almost invariably shows 
to be possible. People respond much more readily 
to a new mode of transport or communication 
or to the use of a new material than they 
do, for example, to a change m the method 
of recruitment for industry. 

The case for a scientific approach to human 
and social problems is supported by ample 
evidence. Recent experience in the Services 
provides a strikmg illustration of the success of 
such work. Great economies were achieved in the 
use of human resources of ability and skill. 
Methods of vocational selection effected a con- 
siderable saving in time, effort and money, 
by reducing wastage during training. Selection 
of officer candidates in the hght of psycho- 
logical principles brought about a significant 
improvement in leadership standards. 

Much needs to be done before we can derive 
benefits from the human sciences which are on a 
par with the fruits of natural science. In the first 
place we require far more qualified workers in 
the human and social field. This means an expan- 
sion of training facilities at our Universities where 
the mere handful of departments of social science 
and allied studies is quite inadequate and out of 
all proportion to the opportunities for study of 
the sister sciences and of the arts. Secondly, 
the needs and scope of research into human 
problems have not yet received their due recog- 
nition. Here again, the Universities should extend 


facilities which are now so backward, and thus 
achieve some balance of human, social and 
natural ’ research which is related to the changing 
needs of the community. 

BRITAIN'S POSillON? 

The changed position of Bntam in world 
economy requires a new emphasis upon the 
potentialities of scientific effort. For, lacking 
raw materials apart from coal, it is in our trained 
scientists and teclinologists that one of our greatest 
assets lies. Physical science cannot find its fullest 
application without die aid of mature sciences of 
man. Human problems of a new kmd are created 
by the impact of physical science on society\ 
Social change is accelerated and there is a danger- 
ous time-lag between social adaptation to techm- 
cal advance. There is a need for social experiments, 
particularly m health and education, at a time 
when society is moving towards conscious in- 
tegration. We must combat the tacit assumption 
that the obstacles to human wellbeing and indus- 
trial efficiency lie exclusively m material as 
distinct from mental and social factors. Thus the 
problem of improving the efficiency of industry 
m terms of production per man-hour cannot be 
solved merely by providing up-to-date equip- 
ment and machinery. Workers have to be 
selected and trained; misfits and improvised 
training methods are wasteful. Management 
must be based on the scientific study of human 
relationships. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution of all 
which the human sciences can make is to help 
solve the problem of using, to the best advantage, 
our resources of trained ability. We are now pass- 
ing through a phase of serious shortage of man- 
power against the background of an ageing 
population. When the number of personnel 
becomes fewer, the quality of each individual 
assumes a correspondingly greater importance. It 
is therefore an urgent need to develop and apply 
these branches of study which are concerned 
with the measurement of capacity, assessment of 
personality, career guidance, and conditions and 
methods of work. 


HELP! 

Julian huxley, who is Secretary-General of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation, is telHng this story about his last trip to the United States. 

He introduced himself to an American as ‘Julian Huxley of Unescoh 
Ah, yes, a gallant little country. chanticleer in Daily Herald 
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/\ BOOK OF YESTERDAY 


MADAME DE STAEL 

'ON GERMANY' 

REVIEWED BY GEORGE EDINGER 


For as long as Napoleon Buonaparte held the 
place and power of Adolf Iditler, Germaine 
de Stael corresponded somewhat to Thomas 
Mann. 

Only she did not launch her shafts for hberty 
from beyond the broad Atlantic. They were 
delivered during precarious dashes to France 
from the shelter of the family home at Coppet, 
near Geneva, and diey were not things that the 
overlord of all Europe (Britain and Russia ex- 
cluded) could possibly ignore. For Germaine was 
a personality. Her mother had been the first in- 
tended of Edward Gibbon. Her father, Baron 
Neckcr, the last Finance Minister of the French 
Monarchy, passed a hazardous career, at times at 
the head of affairs, at times in retirement, at times 
in exile, but never out of the limelight of a 
wondering Europe. In 1786 Germaine married 
the Swedish mihtar)" attache and her salon became 
die focus of Liberal Pans, from which she waged 
war in turn (and with intervals of exile) on the 
Monarchy, the Republic and the Empire. 

In 1808, with Napoleon at the zenith of his 
power, Germaine de Stael betook herself to 
Coppet with the avowed mtention of gomg to 
the Umted States. But she did not go. Instead, 
she spent two years writing a book and then 
returned brazenly to France to have it published. 

This great work she called simply De VAlle- 
magne {On Germany). It took a year of travelhng 
and two years of writing to produce, for Madame 
de Stael lacked the modem gift of getting ‘inside’ 
a whole contment in a few weeks. That she never 
succeeded in properly mastering the language of 
the country she wrote ‘on’ must be regarded as 
unfortunate. The omission permitted certain 
essentials to escape her. It is the more remarkable 
that this work of over 200,000 words should 
remain, after more than a century, the shrewdest 
analysis of a foreign people ever written. 

It is primarily literary and philosophic. It is 
only obliquely political. All the same, it terrified 
Napoleon. To the authoress the defeated Germany 
of 1808 appeared to be the stronghold of all that 
was hberal and the source of most that was 
romantic and, if there were two things that the 
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relendessly logical master of France could not 
bear, they were hberahsm and romance. 

The book was anticipated by a new censorship 
law which was strengthened by an edict that 
authorised the police to ban, at their discretion, 
any work that had already passed the censor. 
Impetuously the authoress challenged both cen- 
sors and police. The censors treated her manu- 
script cavaherly. Madame do Stael began; ‘We 
have not, I assume, reached the point at which 
French literature is to be surrounded by a Great 
Wall of China to stop any new ideas getting in.’ 
The censors scored that out. She went on to 
praise the gallantry of the Prussian officers who 
fell at Jena. They scored that out too. She ended 
with the prophetic invocation: ‘O France, land 
of love and glory, were enthusiasm ever to be 
quenched on your soil, were logic to rule all 
things and reason alone inspire you to confront 
your dangers, what use would be your clear skies, 
your brilliant wit, your fruitful soil. ’ That they 
scored out three times over. 

But though they mutilated the work, they let 
It be printed. It was not, however, published. The 
Imperial police confiscated ten thousand copies 
of the first edition. 

The authoress was ordered to leave French soil 
within twenty-four hours. She launched an 
eloquent protest in the form of a plea for eight 
days’ grace to which General Savary, Napoleon’s 
Chief of Police, sent the sort of idiotic answer to 
be expected from a General who is Chief of 
Pohee: ‘It seems to me that the air of our country 
does not suit you and we have no need to look 
for models among the peoples you admire. Your 
last work is not at aU French and I have therefore 
stopped its pubheation.’ 

Germaine de Stael left France for five whole 
years, to return only after the Napoleonic system 
had been replaced by an easy-going monarchy. 
This time even Geneva was too hot for her. 
Confined within a radius of twelve miles of her 
home, confronted by the fact that Madame 
Recamier was banished for calling on her, she 
decided that she really would go to the United 
States. She went by very easy stages and she took 



her time. Travelling through Austria, Russia and 
Sweden, she arrived in London in 1812. Her 
parties were frequented by Sheridan, Coleridge, 
B\ ron and Walter Scott, by most of the Cabinet, 
and by the Prince Regent himself And in London 
in 1S13 she published On Germany, witli the 
censored parts in itahcs. This time the edition was 
not confiscated. It sold out m three days. And it 
went on sellmg all over Europe for fifty years. 
The consequences were incalculable. 

Two generations of French youth were moved 
by their reading of Madame and her imitators to 
cherish all that their fathers had derided and to 
reject all that they had adored. The rigid models 
of classic antiquity observed since Louis XIV 
were completely scrapped. Mountams and 
Gothic cathedrals, two things that made the 
eighteenth centur)” shudder, became the objects 
of every pohtical and artistic pilgrimage. Crags 
and castles, lightnings and apparitions, lovesick 
students and demon huntsmen, chivalrous impulse 
and sudden death, were the themes of every book, 
play and canvas. And when Germany had been 
ransacked for these things, men sought them m 
Spam, the Alps, the Scottish Highlands. 

Dumas and Delacroix, Theophile Gautier and 
Victor Hugo, Weber and Berlioz, Byron and 
Walter Scott, were bom of the movement the 
great work let loose. And enthusiasm, far from 
bemg quenched on the soil of France, drove its 
youth to die on the barricades for abstractions, 
not in Pans only, but in Rome and Milan and 
Venice and Berhn and Buenos Aires. 

So long before the storm that she loosed had 
petered out with Ruskin, leaving the Albert 
Memorial, St. Pancras Station and a score of 
county gaols as its lasting legacy to ourselves, the 
whole aim and object of Madame de Stael’s book 
had been forgotten by those who flew off 
enthusiastically at twenty tangents. 

For Germaine de Stael had written on Germany 
not that it should be imitated but that it should 
be understood. She dwelt on the romantic actions 
and abstractions bom in the depths of the Black 
Forest, the castle-crowned crags of the Rhineland 
and the pointed, painted, fairy-tale villages of the 
South because she felt that appreciation of these 
was essential to that understanding of the German 
genius that was essential to a peaceful Europe. 

It is, therefore, time to take up Madame de 
Stael and to weigh in the hght of our latter ex- 
perience and our future poHcy the things she has 
to tell us ‘ On Germany’. Because Germany never 
lay within the Roman Empire, the German 
genius, the writer insists, is not built on the 
ordered concepts of the classic world with its 
logic reasoning. It rises out of the turbulent 



Corinne se consume en efforts itiperjius. 

La Vertu n'en vent pas, la T/ce n'eti vent plus 
M,\DAME DE STAEL 


passions of the Middle Ages. To stress the pomt 
she unfortunately wrote, ‘the only remarkable 
monuments m Germany are Gothic. ’ But she also 
analysed the German character in the Hght of her 
premise. The individual German is usually loyal 
and sincere and he seldom breaks his word. This 
product of the mediaeval concept of chivalry, by 
the way, still essentially holds good. But, she 
proceed, the distmetion of castes (also, of course, 
thoroughly feudal) does great harm because the 
leaders have no ideas and the men with ideas have 
no practical experience. 

So ‘when it comes to action the Germans are 
quite unable to cope with difficulties by them- 
selves and their respect for power is more attri- 
butable to its hkeness to destiny than to any 
motive of self interest. ’ On the divorce between 
theory and practice, or rather between the 
theorists and the men of action, Madame de Stael 
insists all through the book. — ‘Everywhere in 
Germany one is struck by the contrast between 
sentiments and habits.’ But there are other con- 
trasts. ‘You cannot conceive any tiling more odd 
than the warlike appearance of the whole of 
Germany, the soldiers at every street comer, the 
barrack-like Hfe of the people. Yet they shun hard- 
ship and the inclemencies of the weather as if they 
were aU shopkeepers or writers.’' To this her 
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French logic finds die answer. ‘Peoples in the Far 
North dare the inclemency of their climate and 
acclimatise diemselves to every degree of hardship 
— wimess the Russian soldier. But where the 
chmate is only halfway to being severe and the 
rigours of the skies can be offset by taking arti- 
ficial precautions, those very precautions make 
man more sensitive to physical suffering. So stoves 
and beer and tobacco smoke envelop the people in 
a heavy, stuffy atmosphere from which they tear 
themselves unwillingly away’ and which mduces 
a ‘general lethargy resulting m their getting easily 
discouraged. ’ 

No SeU-ConFidence 

Madame de Stael, while full of love and admira- 
tion for the simple virtues of this unaffected and 
good-natured people to whom ‘it is unnatural net 
to deal uprightly’, bewails their total lack of 
individual self-confidence. ‘The love of freedom 
is not well-developed in Germany; having never 
possessed it nor had it taken away, they do not 
appreciate its worth.’ Then comes this amazing 
passage: ‘As a people they are so loyal and hard- 
working tliat even a vicious institution could not 
really do any harm there.’ That precisely be- 
cause diey were so loyal and hardworking, a 
thoroughly vicious institution might do incal- 
culable harm, the good lady never imagined. 
But it would be unfair to blame her for that. 
Maybe her ignorance of German prevented her 
probing too deep. Possibly in her anxiety to 
contrast the free and easy Germany of those days 
widi the tyrannical efficiency of the First Empire, 
she shut her eyes at times to its weaknesses. Again, 
it could have struck her that what was individually 
true might be collectively false. But collectivity 
was the one thing absent from the Federation of 
Principalities, Grand Duchies and Free Cities that 
was die Germany of 1808. That very diversity 
led to tolerance and out of the tolerance was bom 
the Liberahsm that was to flare up and expire just 
forty years later. It is a point I commend both to 
the British who want to mould all Germany into 
one Social Democratic uniformity and the Russians 
who would weld her into the still greater unity of 
an iron Communism.' Germans, ’ she goes on, ‘are 
with some exceptions bad at anything that de- 
mands adroitness or subtlety. The least thing up- 
sets and flusters them and they demand method in 
what they do while seeking independence in what 
they think. The pre-eminence of the military state 
with all its gradations of rank has accustomed 
them to the most complete submission. It is not 
servihty; it is just that obedience is the normal 
thing. They are scrupulous in obeying any order 
they get for they consider an order a duty. . . .’ 
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Again: ‘The men of ideas and the men of affairs 
are too far divided for a proper public opinion to 
form. From this it follows that the former are 
too ignorant of what is happening to wield any 
influence, while the latter take pride m a certain 
Machiavelhanism that makes them smile at all 
generous sentiments as bearing no relation to the 
affairs of this world.’ 

InBerhn she is shocked to discover that ‘ the men 
hardly speak save to each other and the mihtary 
state gives them a certam roughness that moves 
them not to put themselves out for women.’ But 
in Vienna, of which she gives a masterly picture, 
‘ the general level of happiness and well-being is 
such that there is no spur to effort. Where every- 
thing conduces to tranquillity the slightest ob- 
stacle IS an excuse to do nothing, write nothmg, 
even think nothing. What is better than happi- 
ness?’ But ‘does happiness consist in developing 
one’s talents or m stifling them ? True the (Haps- 
burg) Government never abuses its power, never 
sacrifices Justice to interest, but the calm of sleep 
is deceitful. A shock may shatter it. ’ 

To the credit of the Germans, Madame de 
Stael puts the passionate enthusiasms of which 
they are so easily capable — for music, flowers, 
the choral beauties of the Protestant service, the 
abstractions that produced Schiller’s dramas, 
Goethe’s studies and Kant’s philosophy, the warm 
enthusiasm she so misses in the arid, ordered' 
France of Bonaparte. ‘If enthusiasm fills the soul 
with happiness by a strange paradox, it also 
fortifies it in misfortune. It gives us a sort of 
sanctuary within ourselves against the bitterest 
hardship, and it is the only sentiment that cjin 
calm the human mind without hardening it. ’ 

How that enthusiasm is born in the German, 
out of the imaginative concepts of the Middle 
Ages; how it is strengthened by the romantic 
setting of rivers, falls, and forests; how it finds 
expression in the Sturm und Drang of German 
literature, the book explains with a clear reason- 
ing that, if Germaine’s ghost will forgive me, I 
can only describe as ‘classic’. How it can be dis- 
torted and misused by ‘the certain Machiavel- 
lianism’ in their rulers, God knows we have had 
evidence enough. And yet because this very 
enthusiasm combined with a ready obedience to 
orders and an inborn sense ofjustice (out of which 
twelve years’ Nazism has only educated one gene- 
ration) could achieve wonders were it only well 
directed, I have found it encouraging as well as 
illuminating to re-read the almost forgotten 
work of Germaine de Stael. Indeed, for an 
understanding of the present and a guide to the 
future, I would have it issued in precis form to 
every officer in the B.A.O.R. 



NEW BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
ijy Bertrand Russell. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 
Bertrand Russell’s new work is probably the first 
attempt, by an origmal philosopher of permanent 
importance, to write a systematic history of his 
predecessors. This puts his book m a class by 
itself It certainly avoids the ponderous medio- 
crities of most such histories. Great learning over 
a wide range is combmed with fair and clear 
exposition, and this is carefully distinguished 
from criticism which is always fresh, forceful and 
pointed. For once we have a history by someone 
who is acquainted with modern developments m 
philosophy, and whose discussions are conse- 
quendy worth reading today. Much is original, 
but the general reader, if interested and mtelligent, 
can read every page. The length of the book is 
relieved by Russell’s puckish sense of humour 
rarely absent for long, often mischievously 
dehghtful, occasionally somewhat flippant. 

The full title is A History of Western Philosophy, 
and its connection with Political and Social Circum- 
stances from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
That the author should have undertaken tins 
wider task at all is a sharp break from the academic 
histories of philosophy. Moreover, he writes 
from a detached point of view which makes it 
impossible to become unreservedly the champion 
of any school, and possible to see them all with 
a measure of objectivity- The distinctiveness and 
novelty of Russell’s approach, which is that of 
the main trend of modern philosophy, might 
indeed be more emphasised. 

Russell does not attempt to explain away the 
intellectual movements, and does not claim that 
they are determined in any detailed or elaborate 
way by the conditions of their times. The full 
title is accurate, but the notice on the jacket is 
misleading. There he is said to be exhibiting each 
major philosopher as ‘an outcome of his milieu . 
From his chapter on Marx it is clear that Russell 
would regard such an attempt as based on serious 
overstatement. He distinguishes, in that chapter, 
two elements in ‘philosophy’: technical and 
logical questions which are, directly, of only 
specialist concern, and fundamental principles of 
rehgion or living, or fundamental oudooks on 
the universe, which are of deep interest to many, 
but not, he suggests, scientifically probable. The 
second element alone is an outcome of political 
or social milieu; and then only ‘in a broad way’. 
He himself is prepared to say htde more than 
that, for example, ‘Greek philosophy down to 


Aristotle expressed the mentahty appropriate to 
the City State.’ 

It is important to notice that the book is a 
s}’'stematic histor)’ of philosophy, and not a 
polemical essay mamtaming a single thesis about 
the history ot philosophy at all. The general 
sections fill out the picture by sketching the pohti- 
cal, economic and social conditions m w'hich the 
plulosophers lived and w'Orked. Sometimes 
histor)' and philosophy are but loosely inter- 
woven. There might, in this connection, be less 
mediaeval political lustory and more modern, 
especially to show the effect of the Thirty Years’ 
War on Germany, and of the policy and wars of 
Louis XI V on France and the French Revolution. 

One would be sorry, though, to lose even the 
least relevant historical sections, as they are cogent 
and lucid, and show a sure grasp of wide historical 
developments. This is especially noticeable in the 
chapters on liistory and philosophy in the period 
following Aristode, where the complex historical 
events, the multifarious fusings of Greek, 
Christian and Eastern thought, and the growth 
of pessimism and otherv,^orldliness are most ably 
portrayed. 

The philosophical chapters are almost all far 
better than can be found in equal compass else- 
where. The discussions of Epicureanism, Plotinus, 
Leibnitz, Spinoza and Bergson are particularly 
fair and full, though often highly critical. Hegel’s 
philosophy, though condemned root and branch, 
is at least expounded intelhgibly, a feat beyond its 
originator. There are excellent chapters on Jewish 
and on Mohammedan thought, on certain of the 
mediaeval philosophers (where much useful in- 
formation not easily available is collected), on the 
implications of Darwinism on Liberalism, and on 
the development of modem scepticism, subjecti- 
vism and ‘ thinking with the blood’. Russell excels 
at sure handling of such wide and complex 
changes as these. 

Somewhat less than justice, perhaps, is done to 
the spirit of Stoicism, and to the originality and 
influence of Kant’s ethical philosophy — as to its 
almost unbelievable muddleheadechiess, which is 
illuminating in itself when one sees its origin. Nor 
is justice quite done to all that was fertile and 
promising in Berkeley and Hume. Here, perhaps, 
in an effort to be impartial to those most nearly 
his predecessors, Russell was less generous than 
he could have been. 

There are some extremely valuable general 
discussions of philosophical problems. Thus, Kant 
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affords opportunity to discuss the nature of space; 
Leibnitz and Hegel, the subject-predicate logic 
and its incalculable legacy of error; James and 
Dewey, pragmatism, instrumentalism and the 
nature of truth. These general discussions m 
modern terminology— there are many of them— 
are in some ways the most valuable parts of the 
book. The ultimate connection between philo- 
sophical speculation on the one hand, and science, 
mathematics and logic on the other, is made clear 
throughout, especially at the genesis ofphilosophy 
among the Greeks. 

To some extent, as Russell takes a wide view of 
philosophy, the book is a history of thought in 
general. But, in view of this, Dante, described as 
‘the only balanced expositor of the complete 
mediaeval world of ideas’, ought not to be 
dismissed as behind his time. Russell rightly 
characterises the post-Renaissance world as one 
progressively dominated by science; Milton and 
Pascal, attempting to sunthesise the new science 
with religion, or to evade it, could have illumin- 
ated this. Montaigne deserves more if he is ‘the 
most ty’pical exponent of the Renaissance’. In 
saying that the conception of a commumty as an 
organic growth is mainly modern, Russell quite 
forgets Vico, who is unmentioned. There is one 
minor misinterpretation, repeated several times. 
Mediaeval cosmology did not allot ‘cosmic 
importance’ to mankind. This came rather than 
went with the Renaissance. 

Russell is noticeably modest about the achieve- 
ments and promise of the ‘philosophy of logical 
analysis’ and its counterparts— commendably so, 
as he is perhaps its greatest figure. But in view of 
the enormous changes made by recent philo- 
sophy, he might have written a more forceful 
last chapter; as it is, a false suggestion of easy 
contmuity and adjustment results. That, perhaps, 
our greatest philosopher should have produced, 
on such a monumental scale, an evaluation of past 
philosophers in their historical contexts, instead 
of busying liis advancing years with the com- 
pletion of his system, is symptomatic of this 
pliilosophical revolution. john holloway 

PROGRAMME FOR SURVIVAL 
By Lewis Mumford. Seeker & Wathurg. 3 s. 6d. 

The atom-bomb had not appeared at the time 
Mr. Mumford pubHshed his Condition of Man. 
Programme for Survival is, in effect, a short addition 
to that volume. The reverberations of the atomic 
explosions had scarcely died dovm at the time 
this slim volume was written. 

Mr. Mumford’s fundamental premise is that 
human Hfe is sacred. Except as a rather remote 
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theory, this behef is no longer held by the majority 
of people in western civihsation. This breakmcr 
down of the behef in the sanctity of human life 
is regarded by Mr. Mumford as a convincing 
sign of moral degeneration. By adopting Nazi 
methods of warfare, the opponents of Nazism 
showed that they themselves were morahy degen- 
erate. The enemy is no longer in Berchtesgaden, 
he writes, but in our own hearts. 

This book, then, is a plea for a return to 
civihsed values. That plea was put forward with 
force in the trilogy of which Condition of Man 
is the final volume. Here it is repeated with the 
threat of atomic war to back it. ‘ Once explosives 
have reached a cosmic violence,’ writes Mr. 
Mumford, ‘there is no middle point between 
world order and anmhilation. ’ 

Great danger brings together those who face it. 
Mr. Mumford thought that that might follow the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki incidents. A kmd of 
moral shock therapy would cure tlie general soul- 
sickness. One wonders whether he is stiU of that 
opimon. 

Mr. Mumford places the final responsibility 
‘on each individual’. I should Hke to agree with 
him that that is an answer; but just as people vary 
m appearance, so they seem to vary in powers of 
moral msight. So, although Mr. Mumford speci- 
fically states that the duty of saving mankind from 
its own potential self-destructiveness devolves not 
upon a smgle saviour, not upon a group of states- 
men or experts, and still less upon some new 
institution, it seems to me inevitable that if the 
regeneration of moral values is to come at all, it 
must be in the first place through the widening 
influence of men of moral msight — such men as. 
Mr. Mumford himself Only they can feel keenly 
enough the urgency of the problem. 

That atomic war would quickly destroy the 
nerve-centres of civihsation is beheved by most 
people; and yet most people do not seem to be 
unduly worried. It will take a long time before 
‘each individual’ has a sense of responsibihty for 
the survival of civihsed values. It requires almost 
a rehgious transformation in the mind of man; 
and the time for that may not be available. And 
so one puts down this book with feelings of 
admiration and despair which resolve themselves 
into a guhty kind of cynicism. ‘This is the pro- 
gramme for survival, ’ we find ourselves thinldng, 
‘but how can we see it through? ’ 


HUNTER DIACK 



THE SOVIET IMPACT ON THE AYESTERN 
WORLD 

By Professor E. H. Carr. Macmillan. 5s. 

The object of this book, which consists of six 
lectures delivered in Oxford earher this year, is 
to assess the influence of Soviet pohcy and ideas 
on the thought and practice of the Western world 
No one could be better qualified for the task than 
Professor Carr. As a biographer of Russian 
revolutionaries, a historian and, for a time, one 
of the chosen instruments of British foreign policy, 
and as the most conspicuously influential of 
anonymous contributors to ‘a responsible news- 
paper’, Professor Carr writes with exceptional 
authority. The value of his book is not reduced 
by the fact that it is quite openly an ex parte 
statement, not of the Russian case but of the case 
for regardmg Russia as the decisive influence on 
the Hfe of Europe since 1917. 

Pohtically it is the Russian Revolution, accord- 
ing to Professor Carr, which has convinced large 
numbers of Western Europeans that formal 
democracy is worthless and that pohtical rights 
are illusory unless they are supported by economic 
rights. The theme is famiHar and Professor Carr 
adds httle to what has already been said about it, 
which is not surprising since he himself said most 
of it. What does not emerge clearly is whether 
the Russian conception of democracy has anything 
at all in common with democracy as it is under- 
stood in the West. Professor Carr argues that 
Bolshevism is a development of Jacobinism, but 
they do not seem to have many qualities in 
common. Both were revolutionary movements, 
but so are many other movements which no one 
would dream of calling democratic. However 
this may be, it is hard to uphold Professor Carr’s 
argument that a critical attitude towards parHa- 
mentary democracy in this country is the result 
of Soviet example. Carlyle described Parliament 
as a talking-shop long before 1917, and the bur- 
den of all Right-Wing criticism of democracy in 
nineteenth-century England was that parhaments 
could become the tools of social oppression as 
easily as any odier institution. Since 1917 the 
British franchise has been twice extended, and 
in France at any rate the most successful criticism 
of democracy between the wars came from people 
who resented democracy not on the ground that 
it did not really enable the people to govern 
themselves but on the ground that it did! Demo- 
cracy in the West has probably not declined as 
far as Professor Carr imagines, nor has this 
decline resulted entirely from Soviet example. 

The same criticism apphes to his estimate of 
Russian influence on Western social policy. Mr. 


Lloyd George and Bismarck had thought of 
social msurance bctore Lemn; mdeed, the policy 
has always been condemned by Marxists as a sop 
to the workmg classes. The Russian Revolution 
may have frightened some of die bourgeoisie 
into paymg more taxes than they odierwise 
would have done, just as the French Revolution 
frightened many of the English aristocracy mto 
gomg to church, but Commumsm has often 
produced the opposite reaction, and it is perhaps 
not too much to say that the mam effect of die 
Soviet Revolution on Enghsh pohtics was to keep 
the Sociahsts out of power for twenty years. 

Similarly, the policy of the Soviet Union has 
strikingly emphasised, as Professor Carr points 
out, that the power to vote in international assem- 
bhes is effective only m proportion as it is sup- 
ported by the power to fight, and that equal 
rights for all countries is accordingly an Utopian 
slogan. But the same fact was apparent to Lord 
Castlereagh at Vienna and to Lord Salisbury 
throughout his hfe, and the lunatic notion that 
all Powers can be treated on a basis of complete 
equahty has become widely accepted in this 
country only since the Russian Revolution. 

When all is said, therefore, the main contribu- 
tion of the Soviet Union to Western thought and 
practice is the idea of economic planning. It is 
unnecessary to say that Professor Carr has no 
illusions about the meaning of planning, and 
admirers and critics of Soviet methods would 
both derive benefit from his lucid and logical 
account of what they involve. To the nineteenth- 
century Liberal idea that the maximum social 
good automatically results from the uncontrolled 
pursuit of private gam, Professor Carr opposes 
the Bolshevik idea that Society has the right and 
the duty to decide what the ends of economic 
activity ought to be and to compel its members to* 
pursue them. What he does not recogmse is the 
existence of a third conception, the tlieory that 
Society has indeed a common purpose, which is 
not automatically fulfilled by indiscriminate 
competition but which cannot be fulfilled by 
detailed direction either. In practice Professor 
Carr would probably favour some such policy 
but he is wrong to describe it as empirical, since it 
rests as firmly on the idea of a common social 
purpose as Socialism does. Only if such a pohcy 
is developed can we hope to avoid Professor Carr’s 
distressing conclusion that nothing remains but to 
acquiesce in the gradual expansion of Soviet 
views and institutions, hoping to preserve some 
sentimental rehes of the bourgeois past. 

T. E. UTLEY 
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The autobiography of 

Admiral the Lord 

MOUNTEVANS 

(Evans of the ^Broke^) 

K.G.B., D.S.O., LL.D. 

Adventurous Life 

Few men of our time have had a more 
adventurous life than Admiral Lord 
MountevanSj famous in naval history as 
‘Evans of the Broke’. In this vivid and 
intensely personal book^the author gives a 
full record of his life Illustrated 18 /- 


OLD KOREA 

The Land of 
Morning Calm 

This delightful book describes in text and 
pictures that little-known country, Korea, 
to which has been given the charming name. 
The Land of Morning Calm, Illustrated 
with 1 6 colour plates and 24 page mono- 
chromes by Elizabeth Keith. Text by 
Mrs. E. K. Robertson Scott 42/- 


Revealing travel 
autobiogra phy 

MARY RORDEN 

dourneg Down 
a Blind Alley 

Harold Nicolson: ‘To those who enjoy 
stories of adventure and high politics, 
I warmly recommend Mary Borden’s 
Journey Down a Blind Alley 21/- 


HUTCHINSON 

& Co. {.Publishers) Ltd 
Largest of Book Publishers 



UNITED JVATID1N8 

A CITIZEN’S HANDBOOK 
hy Louis Dolivet 
Introduction by Trygve Lie 
A plain explanation ot the way UNO works. 
The Structures the secretariat, the councils and 
committees, the affiliated organizations, the men 
and women who run them — how they work 
and relate to one another. ‘A brilliant state- 
ment; a standard work,’ — Philip Noel-Baker, 
Minister of State. net 

PSYCHOLOGIST IN 
GERMANY 

hy Saul K. Padover 

Dr. Padover was with the spearhead of the 
American armies advancing into the Reich m 
1944, and stayed until the final scene. His job, a 
new one m the annals of war, was to assess the 
state of mind of the German people, and here, 
with much vivid incident, as required reading for 
its conquerors, he exposes the malaise of a 
nation. 15 ^. net 

^ Have you as a rate- paying parent had your ^ 
^ copyof Dr. Alexander’s EDUCATION ACT? ^ 
For 2s.it answers your family’s questions 
about the ’revolution in education’. 

Now at your bookshop 

PHOENIX HOUSE, WILLIAM IV STREET, W.C.2 


(. P. JtOTT 

THE MAKING OF THE 

’Manchester Guardian’ 

C. P. Scott, one of the greatest figures in 
modem English journalism, was editor of the 
Manchester Guardian for fifty-seven years — 
from 1872 to 1929 — and raised it from being 
a paper with a purely local influence to one 
with an international standing. 

In this volume are assembled some tributes 
from various former colleagues, including J. L. 
Hammond, C. E. Montague, L. T. Hobhouse, 
and W. P. Crozier, and a number of essays 
on various aspects of the paper under Scott’s 
long and historic editorship. Some extracts 
from Scott’s wntings are also given. These 
include his views on the function of the 
journalist and the trends of modern newspaper 
ownership. A series of his ‘leaders’ on the 
problems of peacemaking in 1919 has a 
remarkable bearing on the similar problems 
of 1946. 

With 17 plates 

Demy 8yo. 12/6 net 

^FREDERICK MULLER LTD.= 



THE CULT OF POWER 
Bv Rex Warner. John Lane, ys. 6cl 
This IS a book consisting of general essays, not 
woven into a whole, as the title suggests. After 
dealing with the Cult of Power, the author pro- 
ceeds to other considerations, such as Dickens, 
the Classics, the Allegorical Method in Literature, 
Dostoievsky and the collapse of Liberalism, May 
1945, and other essays. 

Mr. Warner appears to hold the view that 
Dickens is not much read or appreciated today. 
One wonders how he formed that opimon. It 
may be true of Thackeray, but Dickens holds 
the stage increasingly. Not a year passes without 
some work of his being adapted by the B.B.C., 
and the film magnates have by no means neglect- 
ed him. Whatever we may think of such media, 
the fact is no proof of unpopularity. Mr. Warner 
attaches too much importance to a few articulate 
entics. They speak for themselves, and though 
interesting they are not influential. Personally, my 
deep love for that colossal genius has never been 
shaken in the slightest degree by the supposed 
anti-Dickensian commentary. 

Mr. Warner in his appreciation shows what a 
considerable iconoclast of the existing Order 
Dickens was. Quite so. There was an Order to 
attack. There was a framework to break. In 
those days you did not have to make a diagnosis 
of What is Wrong; you just attacked the existing 
abuse. How different today! The writer now does 
not know where to start. He has no Order, no 
firamework to work in. Dickens and Ruskin and 
Carlyle had an accepted framework of values in 
which they could move comfortably. Today it 
gets harder and harder to attack with real force or 
to defend with real conviction. We must first 
make a diagnosis before we proclaim the remedy. 

Our author here in his essay on the Cult of 
Power and on Dostoievsky makes liis diagnosis. 
Tt is suggested here that at the root of this whole 
cult of power and violence, including Fascism, is 
the philosophy of the moral anarchist, of the 
individual asserting himself against general 
standards that seem too weak to be able to res- 
train him.’ It is the familiar complaint: moral 
anarchy. And the remedy? Familiar also. ‘The 
only reply to the cult of individual or racial power 
and violence is the actual practice of general 
justice, mercy, brotherhood and understanding.’ 
Mr. Warner is too modest to suggest the remedy 
for remedies that remain stilh-b^m. 

JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


EUROPEAN WITNESS 
By Stephen Spender. HainisJi Haiudton. los. 6d. 

This is a report on visits to Germany and France 
in the summer and autunm of 1945. The author 
regards it as a travel book of a conventional kind, 
but adds that Tn some cases, 1 have mvented 
characters or incidents in order to convey some 
impressions which could not be convc\'cd 
directly.’ This, I feel, was a mistake, for one is 
never sure which characters vecre encountered 
and which invented. 

Though at times there is evidence of hasty 
writmg, often a phrase or a few hnes disarms all 
criticism. Of an A.T.S. encountered at a part}' he 
reports: ‘This girl was well made up, with large, 
cold, shining eyes impooled in lashes hke the 
feelers of an msect and with a determmed, pamted 
mouth through which she uttered decisive and 
stupid remarks in an extremely refined accent.’ 

Among the Germans he finds a great increase 
in sentimentahty; of the Occupation he says: ‘In 
Germany there are plenty of people who wish to 
appear unkind, because they thmk they have a 
righteous reason for the first time in tiieir lives 
for being as nasty as they really are, and of course 
they do not wish to lose this opportumty of 
unfettering their inner natures.’ He wastes some 
pages in rather muddled contemplation of 
‘German Guilt’, without considering the econo- 
mic causes that fostered Nazism. After all, an 
influential section of the English press was 
violently pro-Nazi, and Goering’s autobiography 
was serialised in a national daily. Further, some 
who were eulogising Fascism up to the outbreak 
of war were soon afterwards employed lecturing 
on ‘What Shall We Do With Germany?’, etc. 

The sense of guilt among the victorious powers 
for the harshness of the Treaty of Versailles was 
one of the factors that aided Hitler at the begin- 
ning to break with impunity all international 
agreements. There is danger that a similar 
hysterical attitude will lead to a later sentimental- 
ising of the enemy. An explanation of Fascism in 
terms of cause and effect rather than in praise or 
blame is required. 

Mr. Spender’s remarks on France are more 
superficial, but he makes some penetrating 
remarks on Picasso and his work. The book 
brings out the disorientation of values among 
the vanquished, and the lack of a clear policy 
towards them among the victors. Both aspects 
of the problem are a menace to the future of 
Europe. j. s. barwell 
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HUTCHINSON 

INTERNATIONAL 

AUTHORS 

have the honour to announce forthcoming 
important works hy 

ARNOLD ZWEIG 

The Axe of Wandsbek 

This new novel by a famous author can, 
without exaggeration, be described as the 
most powerful, dramatic and revealing that 
has yet been written on life in Hitler’s 
Germany 10/6 

MULK RAJ ANAND 

Coolie 

Mulk Raj Anand has attempted to interpret 
India realistically in terms of the basic 
social conflicts rather than in the romantic 
or mystical conceptions of so many of the 
writers who have tried to ‘see’ India as she 
really is 7/6 

LEONID LEONOV 

The Badgers 

A novel of exceptional nchness by a Russian 
writer of keen psychological msight and 
great intensity of feeling 12/6 

HEINRICH MANN 

Man of Straw 

A great novel set against the background of 
Germany under William II and marked by 
superb characterisation and expert historical 
knowledge 13/6 

F. C. WEISKOPF 

Twilight on the Danube 

An enthralling and unusual novel of life in 
Austna m the fatal years 1913-1914 when 
the influences leading up to the First World 
War were at work 10/6 

ALFREDO SEGRE 

Mahogany 

A brilliant novel by a young Italian author 
which shows outstanding promise. It has 
not only real creative power — extremely 
rare in modern fiction — ^but an exceptional 
gift for true and shrewd characterisation 

10/6 

FRANZ WERFEL 
Between Heaven and Earth 

A courageous and stimulating confession of 
Faith by the author of the world famous 
The Song of Bernadette 10/6 

HUTCHINSON 
International Authors Ltd. 

47 PRINCES GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


APPOINTMENT WITH DESTINY 
By Rosita Forbes. Cassell. 15s. 

Rosita Forbes certainly has the gift of fluent 
effortless narration. She is most interesting in the 
few pages devoted to her forebears. Most of the 
book is devoted to globe-trotting from 1935 to 
1943. She visited India, Afghanistan, Kenya, N. 
and S. Africa, Germany, France and Italy. During 
the war she went on official lecturing tours to 
Canada and U.S.A. She describes life during the 
London bhtz, which destroyed her West End 
home ‘where such opposites as Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Edda Ciano, Archie Wavell, Sir Robert 
Vansittart, and Mr. Luce, of Time, had fed in the 
Chinese dining-room.’ She informs us that ‘a 
young South African graduette to whom she lent 
one of her books told her: “You cannot hve so 
completely on the outside as you suggest. If you 
are impervious to sensations and emotions — ^how 
can you understand anything? You certainly can- 
not create. At best you can only record”.’ These 
two quotations sum up the book. It is the record 
of movements and encounters with the great, of a 
very vivacious and hvely, if somewhat superficial, 
extravert. It has the savour of the gossip page of 
a pre-war fashionable magazme, for the autlioress 
met everyone, from the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor and General Smuts to Sir Harry Oakes 
and his son-in-law. Though she is prone to rate 
people according to their social status and is ad- 
dicted to such famiharities as ‘ Shakes Morrison, 
then Postmaster-General’, now and again her 
pen-portraits are penetrating. 

Because she moved* principally in Embassy 
circles, her poHtical observations are superficial. 
She seems to have been as naively ignorant of the 
coming catastrophe as the charming French aristo- 
crats confronted by the Revolution. She contends 
that Italy in a gentleman’s agreement with 
England ‘had made clear to the pohticians con- 
cerned that she counted on a free hand with the 
Negus’, and refers to ‘ an impassioned letter from 
an ordmary British workman’, at the time of the 
attack on Abyssinia, stating, ‘It seems to us in this 
village that if Britain does not fight now, there is 
no use talking of honour any more’, without 
recognising that this mason was a better prophet 
than his peers. She defends Chamberlain over 
Munich, finding him ‘a sincere democrat, an 
idealist and a Christian’. She refers to ‘Indian 
agitators, inflamed by their own eloquence, by 
their intentional blindness and by some real 
wrongs.’ 

The book is illustrated with good photos, 
mostly of the ariioress in strange surroundings. 

J. S. BARWELL 



ROARING CENTURY: 1846-1946 
By R. J. Cruikshank. Hamish Hamilton. 12 s. 6d. 
A roaring century? Well, yes: it chuffed in on a 
new-fangled railway tram, and blew itself to 
blazes with an atom bomb. But between whiles 
there were other preoccupations than those about 
man's relation to the machme. There was man’s 
relation to God, for instance, and man’s relation 
to monkeys. There was the Great Exhibition and 
die Tichborne trial; Garibaldi and General Tom 
Thumb; Mile. Lenglen at Wimbledon and Miss 
Nightingale in the Crimea; the repeal of the 
Corn Laws and the Charleston. 

Mr. Cruikshank touches on most of these — 
though I cannot find the Charleston in his pages — 
the important things and the silly things that have 
engaged men’s mmds, and to some extent 
moulded them, in the past hundred years. 

The material is from the files of the Daily News 
(which absorbed the Chronicle), and the book, a 
survey of a century’s social changes, is informed 
with the presence of Charles Dickens, who 
founded the paper a century ago and edited it 
for a space. Mr. Cruikshank, very properly, is a 
good Dickens man and a good Gladstone man, 
but with the moral earnestness made palatable, 
as it so often is in English hberal journalism, by 
tolerance and an urbane irony. 

So this is a most readable and entertaining 
book. If it is no more than that (though that is 
much), it is because the material does not assume 
the meaning one looks for in a work of history 
or the shape a highly individual mind could have 
given it. And there are gaps: one would have 
thought that the files of a newspaper so consis- 
tendy and so rightly anti-imperiahst could have 
yielded more than there is here on what a cen- 
tury’s expansion overseas did to the mind, the 
manners, and the morals of the Enghshman. 

THE UNTUTORED TOWNSMAN’S 
INVASION OF THE COUNTRY 

By C. E. M. Joad. Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Joad sets out to show how one can have one’s 
cake and eat it— the cake being Britain’s country- 
side, the people who want to eat it being miDions 
of ‘machine-minders’ enjoying holidays with pay 
and more and more cheap motor-cars. Joad is a 
great walker and wants the countryside preserved; 
he is also a humane man, and he wants the towns- 
man to enjoy it. His solution to the problem is 
to restrict the size and plan the development of 
towns; to teach townsmen how to love the 
countryside without killing the thing they love; 
and to canalise ‘the invasion from the towns 
along certain channels’— hence his defence of 
Mr. Butlin’s holiday camps. 



VIVIEN LEIGH as Sabina, in Wilder's ‘The Skin of 
Our Teeth'. From British Theatre, by Peter Noble. 80 
illustrations. British Yearbooks. 21 s. 


In a rambhng and discursive book Dr. Joad 
gives rem to his ‘Tory tastes and Radical 
opinions’ — this subject, the countryside and the 
enjoyment of it, shows the author at his most 
civilised and least bumptiously irritating — writes 
engagingly about his own pleasure in walking, 
and includes useful appendices by Francis Ritchie 
on National Parks, access to mountains and 
moorland (including Scotland’s game preserves), 
footpaths, the coasts, afforestation, town and 
country planning, etc. These sections alone make 
the book a useful work of reference. 

Not everybody will agree with Joad’s con- 
clusions— men of equally good will fall out with 
him already about Butlm’s camps— but it is 
difficult to disagree with his statement of the 
problem, and it is good to have his quick mmd 
setting other reformers a-tliinking. He is interest- 
ing, by the way, on Britain’s decline in popula- 
tion, which he sees not as the disaster it appears to 
some, but as a return towards normal, after the 
Victorian abnormality. At present, he says, we 
are over-populated, and it certairdy could not 
appear otherwise to a lover of the countryside. 

CYRIL RAY 
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Read by more than 100^000 people in 
T40 countries. It has unique sources of 
information and is invaluable as a guide 
to world affairs. 

Published weekly^) £i per year^ los. for 
6 months^ post free. 

THE CHILDREN’S NEWS- 
LETTER— 

A letter about events at home and 
abroad written specially for yoimg 
people. 

Published weekly, los. per year, 5s. for 
six months, post free. 

3 . PERSONAL LETTER— 

A letter about people, travel, books, 
the theatre, and life in general (but not 
politics and economics). 

Published fortnightly, tos. per year (no 
6 months’ subscriptions) post free. 

THE KING-HALL LETTERS ARE ALL 
INDEPENDENT; ALL FOUNDED BY 
COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL; 
NONE ACCEPTS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ECONOMICS 
for the 

EXASPERATED 

a lucid yel penetrating 
account of the complex 
system of economy in the 
world today, written for the 
man or woman in the street 
who wants to know why 

with thirty-seven diagrams 
10s. 6d. 
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THEY WENT TO PORTUGAL 
By Rose Macaulay. Cape. i8s. 

‘They’, of course, stands for the ubiquitous 
British, who have found in pleasure, curiosit}', 
adventure, trade, niissionisnig, war and so forth, 
many an excuse for honouring other less en- 
lightened countries with their presence. Portugal 
has been one of their chiefj ousting grounds, and 
Miss Macaulay has had the happy notion of 
puttmg together a gallery of some of these 
British tourists, writers, merchants, clergymen, 
soldiers, rascals, even Royalty, who have been to 
that country m the past eight hundred years. 

The Crusaders were some of the earliest visitors. 
On their way to fight the good fight m the Holy 
I.and they acquired the habit of dropping off at 
Oporto, ostensibly to have a smack at the heathen 
Moor, as an appenser to the more serious busmess 
of carving up his infidel brother in Palestine. But 
good fighters though they were, they were ‘too 
covetous, too tipsy and too rough’ for the Portu- 
guese, who breathed a huge sigh of rehef when 
these visits ceased. A very different impression was 
created two centuries later by another visitor, 
who came to stay— Philippa of Lancaster, John of 
Gaunt’s daughter, who married King John of 
Portugal in 1386. Under her influence the court 
underwent a great change: ‘No amorous en- 
counters short of matrimony were tolerated. 
Every now and again some gentleman and lady 
would receive a note commanding that they get 
married forthwith; over a hundred ladies thus 
had their position regularised.’ The Portuguese 
loved her and grieved at her death. 

The writers form one of the biggest sections 
of Miss Macaulay’s gallery. They include 
WiUiam Beckford, diat character almost as fan- 
tastic as his own tale Vathek^ who, finding him- 
self ostracised by the British colony, dived into 
an orgy of church-going. ‘I hear there is no 
conversation in Lisbon but of my piety,’ he 
wrote, thinking it a good joke. Byron was 
angered by the Portuguese; Southey disapproved 
of most things; Borrow acted Borrow-isMy while 
distributing Bibles and tracts and was no doubt 
thought a trifle madder than the usual EngHsh- 
man. Tennyson and Palgrave were troubled by 
the heat, the flies and the fleas. 

Well over a score of these British visitors are 
brought to hfe again by Miss Macaulay’s spark- 
ling, witty, incisive pen. To take it in one gulp 
can be a strain on the digestion, and it is best 
spread over numerous meals. But buy it, rather 
than borrow, for you will want to return to it 
again and again. Raymond anderson 


LITER.4TURE AND LIFE 
A Selection from the Wntiigs of Alaxiiii Gorky. 

Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

It is now accepted that the peace of die world can 
only be maintained by a proper understandmg of 
the Russian viewpomt. It is of no use dismissmg 
their mentality as Eastern or Red and then trying 
to run our affairs as if thc)' will one day realise we 
are really a selfless people out only for their good. 
They have their own way of tacklmg things and 
they have not hesitated to let us know it. Here 111 
Maxim Gorky’s book is the key to the Russian 
outlook. A few essays which hardly hang to- 
gether, and as you read you get the feel of the 
Russian people, their aspiration and their suifermg, 
their joy and their faith. You begin to understand 
why they endured and overcame the German in- 
vasion. And yet the war is not even mentioned! 
Maxim Gorky was the voice of the people. He 
came from the down-and-outs and found voice 
and heart in the social aspirations of his folk. ‘The 
higher the goal towards which men strive the more 
rapid and socially fruitful is the development of 
their talents and abilities. This I assert as a fact 
confirmed by the whole experience of my hfe. ’ 

He enjoyed great popularity with the Soviet 
reading pubhe. His work forms a live Imk between 
what is best in nineteenth-century Russian letters 
and the new Soviet literature of which Gorky 
himself was one of the founders and inspirers. He 
wrote; ‘Russian literature was ever strong in its 
democratic feehng, its passionate striving to find 
a solution for our social problems, its advocacy of 
humanity, its praise of liberty, its deep mterest in 
the life of the common people, its lofty attitude 
towards women, its indefatigable searching for 
some universal all-illuminating truth. . . .’ 

That is why names like Tolstoy, Dostoievski, 
Turgenev, Chekhov, and Gorky are household 
names the world over, these ‘teachers of living’, 
faithful and sympathetic friends of their readers, 
martyrs for truth’s sake, apostles of freedom. 

Here are the best pen-portraits of these writers 
I have ever read. The man who could write 
about tramps could write with the same penetra- 
tion about literary giants. He said of Tolstoy: ‘I 
am not an orphan on earth while this man walks 
on the face of it.’ And of his disciples: ‘They all 
have flabby, boneless, sweaty hand5 and insincere 
eyes. At the same time they are extremely prac- 
tical and conduct their worldly aifairs with 
considerable adroitness.’ How true and what a 
warning to all who love idolatry. Stalin, who 
knows how to laugh, must have had a good laugh 
when he read this moving memoir. 

STEPHEN WINSTEN 
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Prof. Albert Einstein says- ‘The answer 
to the present political problems of the world 
precipitated by the release of atomic energy/ 
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The Anatomy 
of Peace 

EMERY REVES 

Mr. Reves finds that the only condition that 
creates war is the unregulated relationship 
between sovereign states; and he does not 
believe that a three-power alhance, the San 
Francisco league or an international police 
force wiH work. 

Peace will exist, he declares, only when 
absolute national sovereignty, which causes 
anarch) in international relations, gives way to 
a universal legal order. Reasoning brilliantly, 
Mr. Reves elucidates the principles by which 
peace can be saved. Ready shortly ys 6d. net 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
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ALAMEIN TO ZEM-ZEM 
Keith Douglas 

A vivid, uncoloured account of some desert 
battles, with a selection of Keith Douglas’s 
Middle East poems and drawings. In our 
opinion a hterary masterpiece of the second 
world war. A PL book. io/6 net 

ISABEY 

Marion W. Osmond 

A biography of one of the most gifted of the 
French miniaturists, with eight illustrations. 

About IS I- net 

YOUR HOME 
Francis Rose 

Sir Francis Rose, the well-known painter and 
intenor decorator, discusses the possibilities 
of the ‘ pre-fab’ house — what the owner can 
expect in the way of fitments, and what he 
pn do about its decoration. With charming 
illustrations in colour. 5 /- net 


NICHOLSON & WATSON 


A SUCCESSFUL 
WRITER! 

Take up now this ideal spare-time work. For 25 years 
Mr. Frank Potter, Principal of the London College of 
Authorship, has trained average men and women to earn 
spare-time incomes of £10 a week upward by his Personal 
Postal Tuition in Article and Story Writing. Why not YOU ^ 
gnr Learn just what things Editors want, how to write 
^ them, how to sell. Test free the most fascmating and 
paying spare-time work of this journalistic age. 

^ Write To-day for Free Book and learn the Secrets 
of Successful Authorship. Write (‘Free Book W.R. 22, 
please’ on a postcard will do) : 

The London College of Authorship 
(Dept. W.R.22), 3 Parkshott, Richmond, S.W. 


Just published 

THE RIVER 


by Wilson MacArthur 

A new sort of countryside book 
which tells two parallel stories — 
the story of the river, with all its 
historical associations, its beauty 
and its wild life, and the adventures 
of the author and his wife as they 
walked beside it from its source 
in Gloucestershire down to the 
Thames, camping at night beside 
the stream. 

Demy 8vo, with 46 photographs by the 
author^ lojG net 

CASSELL & GO. LTD. 




. We BUY Beefh , 

1 ur m cmm ^ 

V imps n ^ 



THE FOLDED LEAF 

By William Maxwell. Fahcr & Faber. 8s. 6d. 

In his own country Mr. Maxwell is a distm- 
guished journalist, and m The Folded Leaf he has 
produced a novel as technically sound, as slick 
and as cntertaimng as one of the ‘profiles’ in his 
own New Yorker. It is the story of two rather 
archetypical boys — one an mtelhgent, vuhierable 
weakling and the otlier an mscnsitive athlete — 
who become inseparable friends. This strange 
male relationship is kept firmly asexual, and in 
the end is destroyed when they both fall in love 
with the daughter of a College prnfessor. For its 
climax, there is an unsuccessful though extremely 
bloody attempt at suicide in the wash-room of a 
second-rate hostel. 

The book is at its weakest when an attempt is 
made to give these not very exceptional adoles- 
cents a wider and deeper significance than the 
simple plot or formal characterisation will allow. 
But one reahses that Mr. Maxwell has in fact 
something more to say which he never directly 
expresses. His book is an example of that rich 
and admirable pride which most Americans feel 
for their many-layered social hfe, of the certamty 
that they have found a new and simpler civihsa- 
tion, and that a finer hfe can be found in the 
gymnasium of a brand new American campus 
than in all the ivy-covered quads and colleges of 
Europe. And perhaps they are right. 

PATRICK o’dONOVAN 

IT BREATHED DOWN MY NECK 
John Lane. 8s. 6d. 

This is a collection from Mr. Pudney’s stories of 
the last twelve years. Some are printed for the 
first time, while others have surprised him ‘with 
nice fat sums from repeated printmgs here and 
abroad’. Of the latter many will recognise ‘Uncle 
Arthur’ and ‘Edna’s Fruit Hat’. My own pre- 
ference goes to ‘Ethel and Her Engine’. His 
method is to imagine some extravagant situation 
— the adolescent boy suddenly acquiring the 
power to see through walls, the floral decorations 
of Edna’s hat beginning to grow, Uncle Arthur 
transformed into an elephant — and to describe 
realistically the consternation the event arouses in 
the unimaginative respectability of the narrow 
suburbia in which they are all set. He expresses 
an exuberant fantasy with a background of satire 
at smug conventionality. He informs us that each 
story ‘started with a phrase, a catchword, a re- 
membered situation.’ He beHeves that the short 
story ‘needs to be written almost at one sitting’, 
and that seems to be true in. his own case for tjie 
only long story, ‘The Heirs’, just fails to come off. 


owmg, I thmk, to taulu' construction. I suspect 
that many of these were written witli an eye for 
broadcastmg, tor they would go well on the air, 
where their limited range would not be noticed. 
Still his talent, if limited, is genuine and original. 

J. S. BARWELL 

CLEAN, BRIGHT .L\D SLIGHTLY OILED 
By Gerald Kersh. Heuiemami. 7s. 6d. 

In a short introduction Mr. Kersh says that 
the notes he made during the war vears fill a 
filing cabinet and weigh more than a guardsman 
could carr\v Out ot this embarrassment of 
riches he has produced this extract, one hundred 
and fort)’' pages long. Two more extracts 
will be published — ‘volumes’ is the word he 
uses — in due course. This is rather like being 
told that there is plenty of beer m the cellar but 
only half-pint ‘shandies’ at the bar. A peep into 
the literary workshop may be interesting, but 
this kind of behind-the-scenes gossip will not 
endear an author to a reader who finds he has 
paid seven and sixpence for a third of a book. 
That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Kersh has a reputation as one of the 
brightest journalists now writing fiction. He made 
a point always of creatmg the most vivid picture 
with the smallest possible number of words, so 
that it is disappomting to find that, m such a short 
book as this, he wastes not only words but whole 
pages. He has so many good stories to tell of the 
various characters he met on the parade-ground 
and m the barrack-room, that one feels annoyed 
when he takes up several pages with extracts from 
scripts he wrote in the army which, however 
good they may have been in the original circum- 
stances, make unamusing reading now. 

When he is less concerned with his own 
activities and more interested in the men he met, 
Mr. Kersch is at his best. I like the quick pen- 
picture of ‘ the great, the fabulous Freddy Archer’, 
Sergeant-Major of the Scots Guards, who was 
such a stickler for service procedure that, it was 
said, he made his cMdren attend a httle pay- 
parade for their weekly pocket-money, and stuck 
his own father in the ‘Cooler’ for missmg a 
parade. 

Mr. Kersh is such a good story-teller, however, 
that it is diflicult to know just when he is telling 
the truth. Artistic truth may, of course, be said 
to be on a higher level than common, everyday 
truth; but Mr. Kersh is not very much concerned 
with that either — so what we have left is a chatty 
and vivid series of wartime incidents, some bright 
satire, a good deal of humour, and a book which 
comes to an end too soon. hunter diack 
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Water Companies taking a lot of trouble to treat hard water, 
often meet trouble too. Mineral salts are precipitated as hard scale which clogs 
the plant and makes the upkeep very costly. But there is now an answer. One 
part of Calgon introduced to a million parts of water can stop scale deposition. 
This “Threshold” treatment with Calgon is one of the many ways in which 
Albright & Wilson are helping Water Engineers to keep water free-flowing and 
make water troubles pipe down. 







An epic from Siam 


^During my numerous terms of service in 
the Easts 1 always smoked Punchbowks as 1 
found it was most statable for the tropics, 
I was in Penang when the Jap war broke outs 
and when we had to evacuate it I had to toss 
up whether my one suitcase should be packed 
with clothes or 5 lbs. of Punchhowle which I 
had saved up. The Punchhowle won ! 

*J managed to keep i lb. of it when I 
became a P.O.W. and I determined to keep 
one tin for a Victory celebration. The tin was 
jealously hoarded all the time in Siam when 
we were in the camps^ during the building of 
the '^Railway of Death’^ in Siam. There were 
many occasions when I was tempted to open it^ 
as it meant an extra item to carry abouts and 
there^ were times when I thought I might not 
survive to enjoy smoking it, 

‘ J am afraid I did not keep it for the final 
celebration^ but opened it when Germany 
capitulated, when we heard it over our secret 
wireless, as I knew once we were released we 
would find baccy once again. It was in perfect 
condition, and I ca't^t tell you how much 1 
enjoyed it, and so did some others who had a 
fill, also others who smelt it only P 


(The original letter, from a Lieut-Col., R.A., sent 
on release after 3.i years as a P.O.W.,can be verl- 
iiea at the Barney’s Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.l.) 

Barneys 

Barneys (weifiMwi), Punchbowle [full). 

(291) Parsons Pleasure (wtW). 2 / 105 - oz. © 


Made by John Sinclair L td. Newcastle -on~Tyne 



YOU SHOULD BUY 

DEFENCE 

BONDS 

The Bonds are repayable at par ten years 
after the date of purchase plus premium 
of per cent. 

They may be cashed at par at six months’ 
notice. 

Defence Bonds can be bought in multiples 

of £5. 

The interest of 2i% p.a. is paid half-yearly. 

They can be bought at any Bank, at most 
Post Offices or through your stockbroker. 

Defence Bonds can be held by any person 
in his private capacity ^ by parents or 
guardians on behalf of children under seven 
years of agej by trustees, by Limited 
Companies; by Charitable Bodies, 
Friendly Societies and Corporate Bodies 
generally. 

MAXIMUM HOLDING 
NOW RAISED TO £2,500 


EVERY £5 INVESTED WILL HELP TOWARDS THE 
NATIONAL TARGET OF £520 MILLIONS 


Issued by The National Savings Committee 


Timmim 


MISS FOOLISH only 
cleans her teeth ... I 


E ven healthy- looking teeth, free from 
decay, can easily be lost through gum 
neglect. See your dentist regularly and 
use S.R. Toothpaste. It contains sodium 
ricinoleate to strengthen gums against disease, 
and keeps teeth sparkling clean ! 



. . . MISS WISE safeguards 
hers by keeping gums 
healthy too! 


TOOTHPASTE 


EVERYONE 
IN ENGLAND 









J^ecausei Dear Lady^ the Angtepotse u so deservedly popular that produc- 
tion Simply cannot keep pace with orders. 

However i supplies are gradually increasing and we hope ytndll secure yow 
Anglepoisc with its 1001 angles, its comfort and convenience and its saving 
on light bills 

So/e Mofters- HERBERT TERRY & SONS, REDDITCH 


LAMP (Pau in all countries 



Mrs. Smith’s kiddies 
steer clear of 



COLDS f 


because Mrs. Smith — wise mother — safe- 
giiardg them with POTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTILLES when cold-infection is about. 
I /3d. per tin. Supplies limited but worth 
ti^g for. 

POTTER’S 


rOTTER A OARKE LTD.. ARTILLERY LANE. 


C.P.4X.L 

LONDON, E.I 



“ Only the best is 
good enough for your eyes ” 

That is why we would not make 
a second-rate lotion during the war. 
That IS why Optrex has been so 
scarce. But better supplies of the 
essential materials are now coming 
through, and so there is more 
Optrex about. Optrex Eye Com- 
presses, too, are now available. 
Ask for them at your chemists. 


Optrex Limited. Pertvale, Middlesex 


A subscription 

IS THE BEST WAY OF ENSURING THAT YOUR COPY OF 


World Review 


is reserved for you each month. This can be arranged either direct with the 
publishers or through your newsagent. Complete the form below and send it 
with your remittance to THE CIRCULATION MANAGER, HULTON PRESS LTD., 
43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Please' enrol me as a subscriber to WORLD REVIEW, for . .. months, foi which 

I enclose £ ; : . 


Signed 

Address 


il/>' Newsagent is 
Address 


Subscription Rates: Inland 20s. 6d. p a., los. 3d. for six months; Foreign 20s. p.a., los. for six months; Canada 
HULTON ^press' LTD^*^* ^ months. Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to 



effective . . . 

‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, by effectively 
correcting acidity, give prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are pleasantly mini- 
flavoured; convenient to take whenever 
the need arises. 

‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 

(Ret-) 

TABLETS 



* Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia 


SHORT STORY 
WRITING 

Short story writing is the ideal hobby Learn the 
essential technique by post — the Regent way. 

Fill in and post this advertisement — enclosing a 
2 }d. stamp—to The Regent Institute fDept. A/ 40 }, 
Palace G^te, London, W.S, for “Stories that Sell 
To-day” (a special bulletin) and “How to Succeed 
as a Writer” (an informative prospectus). 

Name . .... 

Address 



EXTRA 
VITAMIXS FOR 
WIXTER STREXGTH 

A sufSciency of vitamins A and 
D is one of your body’s most 
natural needs — and never more 
so than during winter. By 
taking Crookes Halibut Oil, so 
rich in these two essential 
vitamins, you give your system a 
greater chance to resist infection. 

CROOKES 
HALIBUT OIL 

OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 

Capsules, per bottle of 25,2/6; 100, 8/6 
Liquid, per phial, enough for 16 days zf 



ETEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY SEVEN 


to clear the house of all empty S.D,L 
mineral and squash bottles and to take them back to 
^taller. Further, I resolve throughout the year to return my 
ies regularly and prevent their accumulation in the house. 


everyone will make this resolution and keep 
very one will be able to buy still more soft 
Is this year. 





^‘There’s no sweeter tobacco comes fromVirginia 
and no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles ’ ” 


W. M. Thackeray — “ The Virgjinians ” 


W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd 



FLY ia,vd\ 

. . . land of fincj gentle mountains, 
deep loughs, blue-topped hills . . * of 
white roads on wild gorse-land ... of 
green pastures. Have you discovered 
the speediest, easiest way of getting 
there ? Aer Lingus ! . . . Smoother. 
More convenient. Whatever your 
destination, it’s an education in 
comfortable travel-service. 


Services in operation 

PARIS-DUBLIN LIVERPOOL-DUBLIN 
LONDON-DUBLIN DUBLIN-SHANNON 

(the latter with Transatlantic connections) 

Servfces to come 

LONDON-SHANNON GLASGOW-DUBLIN 
(via Belfast) ROME-DUBLIN (via Paris and 
Geneva) LISBON-DUBLIN (via Bordeaux) 
AMSTERDAM-DUBLIN 
USBON-SHANKON (via Bordeaux-Madrid) 


The convenient way to Travel 


RER uncus 

AGENTS FOR ALL EUROPEAN AND 
TRANSATLANTIC AIRLINES 

Reservations from Aer Lingus, Cathal 
Brugha St., Dublin. Tel.: 75805; 19 
Regent St., London, S.W.r, Tel.: Whi. 
8756; Air France, 2 Rue Scribe, Paris, 
Tel. : Opera4ioo; any of theair-terrninals, 
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THINKINCt ALOTin 


STRIKES-IBSEN-MAUGHAM-OUTRAGE ! 


Is there a Right to Strike? 

There is no need to stress that the 
strike of transport drivers was a public 
nuisance. The general pubhc were fur- 
ther starved of food, through no fault 
of theirs at all. Yet the men’s demands 
were not unreasonable, and the nine 
months’ dilatoriness of the official con- 
cihators seems fantastic. The strike does 
not seem to have been pohtical in any 
sense. It was not a Socialist nor a Trade 
Union strike. I also gather that Harry 
PoUitt would not have judged it pro- 
pitious; so that it was in no sense a 
Communist strike either. It is possible 
to complain that people in general are 
becoming ‘bloody-minded’, selfish and 
undisciplined. Yet, when the long delay 
in the official conciliation machinery is 
remembered, this view loses much of 
its force. It does seem, however, that 
the Trade Unions themselves have 
become another vast bureaucracy, exert- 
ing the privileges of all bureaucracies, 
namely delay and lack of human 
sympathy and the personal touch. This 
seems to apply particularly to such 
Leviathans as the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union who, curiously enough, 
instead of aiming to improve the 


quahty of their service to the workers, 
seem to be concentrating on further 
worlds to conquer, and the blowing up 
of themselves to even more elephantine 
proportions. 

All this does not help the general 
pubhc — the people — or the consumers, 
if you like, who, as in so many of 
these affairs, are so often not only 
entirely innocent in the matter, but 
are far more numerous than both 
the parties in dispute combined. This 
appears to be a case where the majority 
does not rule. 

How industrial disputes can be settled 
without injuring the general pubhc is 
not at aU easy to say. Obviously no man 
should be compelled to work if he 
wishes to stop working. On the other 
hand, we have today a powerful move- 
ment towards the ‘closed shop’, meaning 
one big union. Yet this does not seem 
to avoid these persistent unofficial 
strikes. This is very like the productive 
workers trying to have it both ways. 

There is also surely a distinction in 
the various services which the workers 
perform for the pubhc. There is a 
difference between, say, making boots 
or cosmetics, where a stoppage would 
mainly injure the employer, and a 
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Stoppage in the provision of meat and 
food. Those who choose to enrol them- 
selves in the ranks of food providers — 
have they not entered into an occu- 
pation carrying with it a higher respon- 
sibihty to the public? No doubt they 
should be paid liigher for this added 
responsibility. But they have a corres- 
pondingly lesser moral right to go on 
strike. A mother neglecting to supply 
her child with food would find herself 
subject to a criminal prosecution. Not 
so if she failed to supply him with 
luxuries. 

The public seems to possess no right 
of legal action against strikers. Yet had 
a firm failed to provide goods ordered, 
there would be such a right of action. 
Should it not be possible to maintain 
a legal action at least against unofficial 
strikers? It is noticed that the American 
miners have recently been heavily fined 
for striking. Though their case is not 
of course entirely on all fours with the 
transport strike in London. 


There is certainly a type of irrespon- 
sible worker about in this country 
whom it would be highly desirable to 
get. on to what could be termed a 
‘contractual basis’. If the ordinary 
business man falls down upon the Job 
he has contracted to do, he knows 
perfectly well what remedy his chent 
can, and probably will, take against him. 

A New Constructive Philosophy? 
In contemporary philosophy, the some- 
what atheistic, nihihstic and largely 
incomprehensible ‘ExistentiaHsm’ of 
Jean-Paul Sartre of Paris is not having 
things aU its own way. ‘Personalism,’ 
springing from a similar basis, but with 
an altogether more constructive out- 
look, and based largely upon the 
views of Berdaev, also resident in the 
French capital, is now getting quite a 
following in Britain. Both movements 
spring from Kierkegaard; ExistentiaUsm 
expressing the negative side of his philo- 
sophy, and Personalism the positive 
aspect. Starting with only four members, 
after a year the PersonaHst Group in 
Britain has just had its first Annual Con- 
ference, which eighty-five members 
attended during a weekend at High 
Leighs, Hoddesdon, Herts. Some of the 
FrenchPersonahsts, under Paul Fraisse of 
Esprit, came over for the occasion and 
discussed the political implications of the 
movement.]. B. Coates, founder of the 
movement, spoke on the roots of Per- 
sonalism on the Continent, and the deep 
effects it had had in Holland during the 
Resistance, and how it played an active 
part in politics. Oscar KoUestrom spoke 
on psycho-analysis and Personalism, 
Charles Waterman, author of that most 
profound book, The Three Spheres of 
Society,^ dealt with ‘the person in 
society’. 

There was an air of vitality about the 

* Faber and Faber, 12s. 6 d. 


whole proceedings, and men and 
women from all walks of life seemed to 
take the greatest interest in the dis- 
cussions. To a negative attitude to hfe, 
such as that of Sartre, there must 
always be a positive. Many people feel 
that in the Personalist Movement, which 
stresses the value of free creative but 
responsible personaHty, this positive has 
been found. 

The Meaning of Ibsen? 

I WAS very much impressed by the per- 
formance which I saw the other night 
of Ibsen s Master Builder. This play 
certainly holds the attention. It held 
mine throughout; although I happened 
to be feeling rather tired that evening. 
And in any event, even 7.30 is not an 
easy time to settle down to the appre- 
ciation of a play. It all means a rush from 
one’s place of business; and food and 
drink, if consumed at all, are consumed 
with indecent and indigestible haste. 

This play is still said by some critics, 
whose modesty can be commended, 
to be ‘incomprehensible’; though 
James Agate says he has been compre- 
hending it these forty years! Frankly, I 
cannot see how it can be classed as in- 
comprehensible at this time of day, 
forty years after Ibsen’s death, to anyone 
who has made the sHghtest study of 
psychology. And he who has not has 
no right to set up as a critic. Neither 
is he, as far as I can see, equipped to deal 
with much else in this world. Whether 
aU the details, subtleties and nuances of 
the play can be grasped at first, or grasped 
at all, is another matter. 

The play is ‘middle-class’, as diat rather 
snobbish American gendeman, Henry 
James, lost no time in discovering. It is, 
in fact, very nearly lower middle-class, 
which may be another reason for its 
suitability and seeming topicality today. 

The fixst question which comes to the 
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mind is how much Ibsen himself had 
studied psychology. He was roughly 
contemporary with Freud. Had he not 
done so he is anodier example of 
wonderful, subconscious appreciation 
of the mainsprings of human action. 

One critic writes that he is worried as 
to why the stage set reveals to the 
audience only steeples, whilst so much of 
the talk is about towers. A very small 
point! Anyway, it may have something 
to do with the translation, wliich is not 
perfect. There are a terrible lot of 
‘Indeed I dos’ from Hilda. The same 
critic goes on to confess that he cannot 
understand why the girl exclaims that 
the Master Builder is stiU on top of the 
tower (or steeple), when he has 
obviously fallen. This is too silly! The 
whole point of this really effective 
scene is that the girl is in an ecstasy. 

I have, in fact, never seen a better 
example of young Nazi womanhood. 
Please do not correct me by pointing 
out that the Norwegians fought against 
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the Nazis in the last war, and that they 
are not Germans. For we all have Nazi 
urges now and then. 

Ibsen was also, it must be remem- 
bered, roughly contemporaneous with 
Nietzsche, and all his stuff about Super- 
men, who were supposed to be above 
ordinary bourgeois morality. This comes 
out very well in the girl’s moving de- 
scription of her day-dreams about the 
ancient Vikings. It is also a fact that 
Ibsen lived for a long time in Dresden. 
In no sense a Nazi, and in fact a liberal 
who rejoiced in the revolutionary 
doings of 1848 and the Paris Commune 
of 1870, his extreme belief in the value 
of the gifted individual gave him a 
very considerable contempt for what he 
thought were stupid people, whether 
these were crowned heads, aristocracies, 
or ‘the masses’. He could never get his 
progressive views quite sorted out, 
because he did not like the State. His 
views about modem bureaucracies 
would probably have been unprintable. 


And, if given a form to fiU up, he would 
have retaliated with a new and biting 
play, which would have produced howls 
of indignation, comparable with the 
outcries of rage when his actual plays 
came out. 

His social message was, however, 
more or less understood in the end by 
contemporary and later critics. What, 
however, critics have never fully under- 
stood about him was that, wliilst one 
of his two tenets was the importance 
of the great individual, the second was 
the importance of love. His advocacy 
of love, as opposed to convention^ 
morahty, did not so much annoy con- 
temporary English critics like Archer; 
it simply passed them by. 

There was undoubtedly a strong 
spirit stirring in the Norway of Ibsen’s 
time. A people who not so very long 
before had been one of the most virile 
and vigorous races upon the face of the 
earth, riding the oceans in their long 
ships, had become, in the not very 


'naughty’ ’nineties, confined within a 
very small and somewhat parochial 
country, further subdivided by the 
deep valleys of Norway, which in his 
time must have made communication 
between the small provincial towns 
even more difficult than it is today. 
Hilda came over the mountain tops, in 
her mountain boots, and her shoclongly 
short skirt — which the conventional 
Mrs. Solness implored her in vain to 
change for a longer one. 

As a matter of fact, Ibsen has suffered 
from belonging to a small country 
which, if appreciated by British ski- 
runners, is not understood by most 
dramatic critics; and through having 
written in a language which is not 
famihar to the average scholar. Attempts 
to understand his plays in terms of the 
provincial England, or the provincial 
Germany of the day, for that matter, 
cannot be altogether happy. And it is 
not unkind to remark that beneath the 
solid exterior of the average Norwegian 
of today there exists a measure of 
hysteria, caused possibly by such a virile 
race being confined to the ways of 
modem civihsation within these narrow 
fjords, which throughout the long 
winter are almost sunless. Much of 
Ibsen’s work deals with this, especially 
the terrible play, Ghosts. It might also 
be remarked that, whilst Norway is a 
fine example of a modem democracy, 
there does exist there considerable 
traces of queer pagan superstitions. 

James Agate, whilst admitting that 
Valk’s performance as Solness is a 
splendid thing to watch, insists that his 
violence overwhelms all the subtleties 
of the part. Most of the critics, indeed, 
appear to be agreed that Solness, when 
the curtain goes up, is already an 
extinct volcano. This may have been 
Ibsen’s intention. If it was, it is not 
‘theatre’, and could never be. In fact, we 


already have one extinct volcano in the 
first scene, lying stretched upon a 
chaise longue. Is it possible to conceive a 
play about two extinct volcanoes? 
Surely Solness, although himself reahs- 
ing that his powers are beginning to 
fail, and that his ideas about modem 
housing have grown distmctly obsolete, 
is still fuU of hfe? It is a Swan Song 
perhaps. But the swan, on the stage, 
must sing, and dance, and not just issue 
bulletins about the state of his health. 

Although actually Valk is more kke 
a Central European Jewish editor 
than a Norwegian architect, the spec- 
tator is fascinated by his antics from 
start to finish. 

I found Miss Valerie White highly 
irritating on her first entrance — jerky 
and self-conscious. Yet very Ukely this 
was true to life. The emancipated young 
women of the period — pioneers who 
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dared to leave home, express their 
independence, and go for long hikes — 
were usually jerky, unnatural, and 
hardly at ease. The very fact that they 
sometimes shortened their skirts, so that 
everybody could see their ankles, was 
probably a sufficient strain upon their 
nervous system. 

Yet Miss White reached a splendid 
crescendo. Her ecstasy at seeing the 
Master Builder chmb the steeple was 
really magnificent. 

The meaning of Maugham? 

From a serious play to a serious film by 
Somerset Maugham. Or was it meant 
to be serious? The film of The Razor s 
Edge was Uke Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark. It was almost like 
a sermon without God. ‘The Holy Man' 
indeed duly appears, in India. Yet his 
sermon is almost entirely platitudinous; 
and there is no detail for the mind to 
catch on to, and to argue about at home 
afterwards. It therefore has less than 
no interest. 

I personally found the book most 
absorbing. It has, Maugham told me, 
sold more than five milhon copies in 
the United States. The Americans, a 
pioneer and materialistic yet Puritan 
people, are for ever vaguely searching 
for rehgious values. So the success of 
tliis more than competent work is 
readily understandable. Cynics can be 
unkind enough to say that the book 
itself is not really very profound, or 
‘new'. They can say that Maugham 
does not express spiritual longings in 
quite the current psychological lan- 
guage: that is that they are the result 
of the eternal effort to bring the sub- 
conscious up into the conscious mind. 
They might even suggest that the sum 
of Maugham’s brilliantly written novels 
does not give the general impression 
that the author himself really cares very 


much for things spiritual. All the same, 
the book is not only a very adequate 
study of contemporary Americans, and 
the contest between material go-getting 
and spiritual adventure, but it has quite 
enough spiritual detail and argument 
to satisfy the mind of the reader. This 
spiritual content may have been taken 
from a certain sivami who is now 
resident in the Cahfomian Desert, via 
the ‘vulgarisation' of Gerald Heard, 
via the novelisation of Aldous Huxley. 
Yet it is no worse for all that. 

The people who made the film did not 
succeed with their ‘translation' from 
the book. They have virtually left the 
spiritual details out altogether. This is 
obviously because they thought that 
these would weary and/or shock the 
cinema-goer. But the film caimot succeed 
without them. I am sure myself that the 
audience could have stood a Httle more 
clever argument. Clever argument is 
less boring than the inarticulate groans 
which the hero emits throughout the 
film. In fact, the greatest playwrights, 
firom Shakespeare to Shaw, have known 
how to put in a good deal of intelhgent 
stuff without annoying ‘the general'. 
A few intelhgent lines can be a great 
dehght to the more intelhgent part of 
the audience, and they take up very 
httle time. They can be offset by knock- 
about, as in Shakespeare; or by a 
further dose of sex appeal, as in the 
novels of Aldous Huxley, which have 
reached a very big pubhc for this reason. 

Of course, in the book, Maugham 
succeeds, roughly speaking, by these or 
similar methods. He is, in fact, when 
he wants to be, a writer of the social 
novel of consummate skill. He is 
infinitely more adept, for example, 
than Dostoevski, whose Brothers Kama- 
razov contains long passages of acute 
boredom. The trial scene at the end of 
the Brothers Karamazov is pathetic. We 
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Maugham’s ‘razor’s edge’. The magnificent snob. Materialistic sophistication v. mysticism, gene tierney 

Elliot Templeton, played by clifton webb and Tyrone power 


have since learnt how to bring out the 
drama of court proceedings. Maugham 
preaches a well-merited sermon to the 
Americans of today, who naturally 
adore this flagellation. And he knows 
how to coat the pill. For the materialists 
are given a good run for their money. 
And spiritual Larry doesn’t altogether 
get away with it. A deft touch, too, was 
the setting of the Holy Man in India. 
For anti-British-Empire Americans still 
love to imagine that the Indians are 
a community of saints constantly 
harassed by brutal British bayonets. 
Palestine would have been, after all, 
too controversial, even for American 
readers. And to make the Holy Man a 
kind of negro Father Divine would 
have been a Hterary blunder. 

It is impossible to leave the subject 
without mentioning that by far the 
most genuine and most moving por- 
trait in the book and the film is 
that of the ridiculous but amiable 
kindly and harmless American snob. 




ANNE BAXTER, as the girl u/ho becomes a drunkard 
after her husband and baby are killed 


Plis failure to receive an invitation to a 
party in the South of France from an 
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American princess is one of the most 
poignant things in Uterature. 

An Outrage ! 

The journalism of the Sunday Pictorial 
has reached a new low. The people of 
tliis country are undoubtedly becoming 
worried over the distinct possibihty 
that Princess Ehzabeth may marry 
Prince Philip of Greece and Denmark. 
Indeed, the situation could not be more 
delicate. The Sunday Pictorial has chosen 
tins moment to rush in with a so-called 
poll, inviting its readers to state whether 
Her Royal Higlmess is to marry Prince 
Philip or not. It is difficult to write 
with any restraint about this latest 
effort by this self-appointed voice of the 
people, which is as genuinely mischiev- 
ous and pohtically harmful as it is in 
gross bad taste and infinitely wounding 
to the feehngs of aU those concerned. 
It is patent to the meanest intelligence 
that the so-called poU cannot possibly 
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The Sunday Pictoiial’s outrageous poll on Princess 
Eiizabeth 


be truly representative. For the numbers 
of those who would rather die than 
write to the Sunday Pictorial on this, or 
any other topic, must be legion. 

In any event if the King and Queen 
and the Government desire to discover 
the views of the people upon this 
matter, it is safe to say that they would 
not select the Sunday Pictorial to carry 
out the voting. 

The Sunday Pictorial, whose share- 
holders are unknown nominees who 
have not thought fit to reveal their 
names to the public, has wantonly 
exacerbated a problem which, it cannot 
be denied, possesses important political 
as well as other significant facets. 

The publication of the so-called 
results' — they are pubhshed in two 
weekly instalments — to make it all 
more exciting — can only cause further 
considerable embarrassment. Suppose 
Sunday Pictorial correspondents decided 
that the marriage should not take place. 
What could be done about it? I have 
in fact long felt that there is a con- 
siderable mischief in all these newspaper 
polls. This is not the way democracy 
should be worked. The country already 
possesses machinery whereby the elec- 
tors can express their will. Proper 
machinery for referendums on questions 
of the day could be designed, if this 
were thought expedient. So-called 
polls through newspapers which, after 
all, only one section of the pubHc buys 
or reads, can only be distorted and 
must do harm. 

I should like, with the greatest respect, 
to express my sincere condolences to 
Their Majesties, the Government, Mr. 
Bevin, the Foreign Office, and all 
others concerned, in whom I include 
the unfortunate young people, for the 
gratuitous and wanton infliction of a 
further acute embarrassment and an 
uncalled-for insult. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS-XIX 


Atomic Deadlock 
European Peace Treaties 
American Economic Policy 


SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH 

The practice and study of diplomacy call 
for few austerities. On the contrary, they 
demand a knowledge of human weak- 
nesses which certainly caimot be gained in 
the hermit’s cell. But there is one indul- 
gence they rigidly proscribe — indulgence 
in the sentimental, the emotional attitude, 
in short, diplomacy by headlines. Anyone 
concerned with foreign affairs must be as 
compassionately learned as the most emi- 
nent Jesuit, and as remote from emotion 
as a bank manager. 

I mention this fundamental principle, 
because it seems to me, as the young year 
finds its feet, we are in danger of imagining 
strife with Russia to be over, and disarm- 
ament well on the way. It is, of course, 
edifying that in the final stages of negotia- 
tion at New York, Monsieur Molotov 
should have astonished us by a burst of 
conciliation; while Monsieur Gromyko 
virtually accepted on behalf of the Soviet 
Government the principle of international 
control of atomic energy. Impartial ob- 
servers might even go so far as favourably 
to contrast Russian reason in the con- 
ference with the nervous truculence of Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, and to feel that the 
Russians showed some forbearance in 
tlieir dealings with the British delegation. 
But at all costs, let us not overestimate the 
apparent Russian change of heart. No doubt 
they want a war at the moment even less 
than we do. Recent liistory has shown that 
it needs roughly a generation to recover 
from one war and get psychologically 
ready for the next. Far be it from me to 
suggest that if war with Russia does not 
come in 1947, it must inevitably happen 
in 1970. I merely suggest that, while the 


immediate tension has somewhat relaxed 
witliin the last few weeks, we are no 
nearer to permanent peace than we were 
at San Francisco two years ago. 

Before his resignation from the Atomic 
Committee, Mr. Baruch insisted diat 
inspection was not enough. In atomic 
matters at least, and if possible in all 
questions affecting disarmament, the 
Security Council’s veto must be abrogated. 
On the other hand, the Russians say, in 
effect, tiU America destroys her stock of 
atomic bombs and the equipment for their 
manufacture, the veto is the U.S.S.R.’s 
one safeguard against UNO being used 
against her by a hostile capitalistic world 
armed with the atomic bomb. I must 
confess to a certain sympathy with both 
attitudes. They would appear irrecon- 
cilable. The fault for this deadlock Hes 
quite obviously in our evading the issue 
of sovereignty. So long as any nation, like 
some mediaeval noble with his armed 
ruffians, is allowed to retain fighting forces 
and armament industries under its exclusive 
and unfettered control, so long will no 
unarmed pohty feel safe, and so long will 
disarmament conferences inevitably turn 
out to be farces. You cannot prevent a 
nation from preparing for war merely by 
limiting the legal power of its aggression. 
You can only eliminate the risk of war 
when the nations accept the intervention 
into their most private affairs of a supra- 
national body which will be something 
more than a mere council of haggling 
foreign ministers. So much for the pro- 
posed disarmament conference. There re- 
main the questions of treaties for Germany 
and Austria. Nobody knows on what 
German body to impose our peace terms, 
even assuming that we ever agree upon 
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them. Here is another consequence of un- 
conditional surrender. Certain American 
experts apparently advocate an immediate 
peace imposed by statute. It is hard to see 
how such a measure could exceed in hanii- 
fulness the long delay until we could find 
a puppet administration to swallow our 
terms. If we are to give Germany a Car- 
thaginian peace, then one, and only one, 
German Government was suitable for 
office in that moment of humiliation — the 
regime of Adolf Hitler. Had we any 
gumption, we should have preserved it, so 
that it should drink to die dregs the resul- 
tant poison of its own crimes. Instead we 
help the Germans to build Nazism into a 
heroic legend. 

European Peace Treaties 
The German peace treaty will presum- 
ably turn upon the problem of German 
industrial rehabiHtadon. We have travelled 
far from Potsdam and Mr. Morgenthau’s 
comical plans for ‘de-industriaHsation’. In 
tills country, at least, we now realise that 
some form of German contribution to the 
economy of Europe, in the shape of coal, 
steel, and certain chemicals, is vital. More- 
over, we look upon a Germany as ruined, 
as impotent as ever it was after the Treaty 
of Westpliaha, and we are not happy. The 
weakness of Germany then allowed Louis 
XIV a dangerous freedom of movement 
on his eastern borders. The weakness 
of Germany today gives Stalin a similar 
freedom on his western border. 

The first, the economic consideration, 
may scarcely influence American poHcy. 
No doubt the second works upon the 
American mind no less strongly than on 
the British. The probable French attitude 
is quite simple. If the Ruhr cannot be inter- 
nationalised (it is a thousand pities that 
the French plan for this step has been so 
categorically rejected), then all poHcies and 
all peace terms must be bent to one end — 
the castration of Germany for as long a 
period as possible, at whatever the cost. 

Nor is it very difficult to prophesy the 
Russian mood. Why should Russia agree 
to any measure that would end her present 
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freedom of action in Central Europe, and 
revive her traditional Teutonic enemy? 
Russia is in general need of German 
machinery, and is unhampered by Chris- 
tian compassion. Every increase of misery 
within the British zone of Germany is a 
possible gain for Communism. As like as 
not, therefore, when the problem of a 
German settlement is faced, we shall see 
America and Britain ranged opposite 
France and Russia in a sordid struggle to 
decide whether the ‘German slum' shall be 
preserved or improved. So low have 
fallen our noble aspirations of but two or 
three years since. 

The matter of Austria is more simple. In 
Vienna there already functions a govern- 
ment only too anxious to take over 
authority from the occupying forces, and 
to sign a treaty that could hardly carry 
with it much odium in present circum- 
stances. Here the dangers are much more 
imponderable than in the German case. 
Can die Russians ever be induced peaceably 
to quit Austria? Can the average Austrian 
be taught the necessity of working out his 
own salvation, and not eternally to lean 
upon foreigners — upon Mussolini, then 
Hitler, and now the Western occupying 
Powers? Can Austria exist economically 
as a sovereign state? Or must she com- 
bine with one or more of her neighbours? 
With Hungary? Centuries of mutual 
hatred, the power of the Communist 
minority, the existing Russo-Hungarian 
economic agreements are all against such 
a development, unless Austria was wnlling 
to be thought entirely within die frontiers 
of the Russian world. The arguments 
against economic union with Tito's Yugo- 
slavia would be even stronger. Union with 
Bavaria in present circumstances would be 
tantamount to a new Anschluss. Some sort 
of an arrangement with Czechoslovakia 
would appear to be the only feasible step, 
and we have no notion whether the Czechs 
would welcome the idea. Did they do so, 
they would soon, no doubt, be ruling the 
roost in Vienna, as in the days of the Empire. 

Before turning away from Central and 
Eastern Europe, let us look briefly at the 



situarion on Poland. I am prepared to be- 
lieve that the Russians do not overtly 
interfere in the working of the present 
Polish Government. I have no doubt that 
this Government has brought in some 
overdue agrarian reforms. Indeed, it may 
even enjoy a large degree of popular sup- 
port. But if so, then why are some 190 
of the opposition kept in prison on the eve 
of the elections? Of course, on the other 
hand. Eastern Europe has never knowm 
‘free elections’ in the Western sense of the 
word; and I sometimes wonder whether 
the American and British protests on tliis 
subject which in the last year or so have 
been flung at almost all of Russia’s clients, 
serve any purpose other than to illustrate 
our profound ignorance of the political 
technique as practised east of Vienna. 

Sudan 

In Spain, the exiling of General Aranda 
to the Balearic Islands would suggest that 
no change of regime is feasible at the 
moment. Franco is a General, the creature 
of pronunciamentos. The military put liim 
into power, probably the military are the 
only force in Spain strong enough to put 
him out again. But no doubt he has 
damped the conspiring ardour of the 
Generals for some time to come. 

In America another General turns to 
politics. The appointment of General 
Marshall to succeed Mr. Byrnes at the 
State Department is still too new to allow 
any firm opinion of it. No doubt, with. 
‘bi-partite control’ of foreign policy well 
estabhshed, we need expect no violent 
changes. No doubt, too, General Marshall 
is a reinforcement to President Truman’s 
administration. His Embassy to China, 
however, does not suggest in him any 
pre-eminent skill as a negotiator. 

At the moment it is less in the domain 
of pure politics than in that of economics 
that the uncertainties of America’s future 
actions lie clouded. The world lives at the 
moment on American exports. Some day 
they must be paid for, and paid for in goods, 
since America already possesses most of 



the world’s entire gold stocks. If America 
is to be repaid she must one day buy from 
abroad, and President Truman in his 
recent message to Congress advocated in 
tliis connection the reduction of certain 
tariffs. But will Congress in its prevailing 
Repubhean mood ever agree to such a 
step? It seems doubtful at best. 

hi Egypt the treaty negotiations still 
appear to hang upon the complicated 
question of Egyptian suzerainty over the 
Sudan. It is not easy to summon up the 
sHghtest sympathy for the Egyptian claim. 
Mahomet All conquered the country some 
century and a quarter ago in circumstances 
of brutality. He and his successors ‘milked' 
the Sudan shamefully, and sold its popula- 
tion for slaves. The Mahdist rebellion of 
the 1 880s was an uprising against intoler- 
able conditions. 

But for British arms, and our victoty 
at Omdurman in 1898, there probably 
would not be an Egyptian ahve in the 
Sudan today. There, the memory of the 
corrupt Egyptian pallia is still a matter of 
fear and disgust. It is quite absurd for the 
Egyptians to lay any serious claim to more 
than an ouward show of suzerainty in 
this area. 



IS THERE 

A VETO PROBLEM? 


The 'ucto' problem holds the internatwfial stage. 

Oil closer analysis, hoivever, it is seen as a false issue. Only by the esiablishnient o f a 
world legal order can peace he guaranteed. 

EMERY REVES^ 


T HE last meeting of the United Nations 
Assembly at Flushing was completely 
dominated by debate on the veto power. 
Week after week was spent by the leaders 
of the world arguing about it; thousands 
upon thousands of editorials were written 
and speeches made by the commentators 
on public events, giving the impression that 
the veto power is one of the greatest issues, 
if not the greatest, confronting us. 

Statesmen assert that as soon as no 
single nation has the right to veto majority 
decisions, the United Nations Charter will 
be able to fulfil the purpose for which it was 
created — to prevent war. 

After reading in the newspapers that in 
less than one year Russia has invoked the 
veto power no fewer than ten times, I 
inquired at the Reference Section of the 
Department of Public Information of 
the United Nations Secretariat about the 
number of times the veto right has been 
invoked, by which powers, and on what 
issues. Their reply may astonish the public. 
I was told that this question could not be 
answered so easily u/hat constitutes a veto 
is not clear to them. Just when the veto right 
has been invoked is open to interpretation! 
In several cases when Power A said Power 
B had vetoed a decision, Power B objected, 
with the argument that they merely 
handed in a negative vote and did not 
invoke their veto at all. 

So before we engage in a heated debate 
over the veto, we should agree on exactly 
what constitutes one. Quite certainly any 


voting system purporting to be free and 
democratic cannot deny the right of 
dissent. 

The importance attached to the power 
of veto seems completely unjustified, and 
makes little sense. Whether to acknowledge 
or refuse to acknowledge the veto right of 
certain powers in a league system may be 
the subject of academic debate but has no 
relation whatever to reality and to the 
problem of war and peace. 

Let us try to visualise a concrete case. 
Suppose that in the near future develop- 
ments in Iran induce the Soviet Government 
to occupy the whole country to maintain 
order. The Soviet Government would call 
this act an act of defence, necessary for 
preventing disorder in a neighbouring 
country where certain elements of the 
ruling class have been plotting against the 
security of the Soviet Union. 

The United States, Great Britain, and a 
number of other countries would un- 
doubtedly oppose such a step by the Soviet 
Union on the grounds that it is an act of 
aggression against a member state of the 
United Nations. 

What would happen mider the existing 
arrangement? 

After preliminary discussions and in- 
vestigation, the Soviet delegate would use 
his veto power in the Security Council 
and forestall all further action in the 
matter. The world would be obliged to 
bow before Russia’s /aiV accompli. 

But suppose, that, before such an 
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eventuality occurred, the veto right of the 
great powers had been abohshed. What 
would happen? 

To base our speculations on the solid 
ground of reality^ let us recall what 
happened in 1935. Italy, declaring that her 
empire was threatened by the savage 
tribes of Ethiopia, began to occupy the 
country to defend Italy’s interests. More 
than fifty nations declared this an act of 
unprovoked aggression committed by 
one member state of the League against 
another. More than fifty nations unani- 
mously voted to stop this war of aggres- 
sion by applying sanctions to Italy if she 
defied the quasi-unanimous will of the 
world. 

Italy had no veto power to exercise. 
Nevertheless she defiantly told the whole 
world to go to blazes. . . . And this not 
unnatural attitude of an independent 
and sovereign state in a world of 
independent sovereign states paralysed 
the whole League system and held it up 
to ridicule. There was no way ‘to apply 
sanctions’ that could have prevented Italy 
from conquering Abyssinia except for 
the mihtary powers — Great Britain and 
France — to go to war with Italy as 
individual states. Neither of them was 
willing or able to do that. And so the 
‘more than fifty nations’ which angrily 
condemned Italy’s action recognised the 
King of Italy as Emperor of Ethiopia. 

What would happen if, in our hypo- 
thetical case of Russian occupation of Iran, 
aU the other powers of the world decided 
that this ‘act of aggression’ must be 
stopped? Would the Soviet Union be any 
more impressed by such a ‘decision’ than 
was the Italian Government in 1935? Most 
certainly she would recall her representa- 
tives from the United Nations rather than 
withdraw her troops from a place where 
her interests demanded that they remain. 

How could sanctions be applied? In no 
other way except for the United States, 
GreatBritain,and the other military powers 
to open hostilities against the Soviet Union. 
Would any one of them do so? Would 


they collectively take such action? It is 
hardly imaginable. 

The Situation would be exactly the same 
if Great Britain committed an act which 
the Soviet Union regarded as an act of 
aggression, or if the United States com- 
mitted an act which China might qualify 
as aggressive. 

The Real Issue 

The veto power is an altogether irrele- 
vant matter, and it is dangerous to focus 
public thinking and discussion on a super- 
ficial and unimportant formality when the 
real issue is so much deeper, so much more 
fundamental. 

How long arc we going to hold to the 
absurd idea that sovereign states can be 
coerced to adopt a specific course of action 
decided upon by a majority of other 
sovereign states? 

The records of the Federal Convention of 
1787 in Philadelphia contain the following 
notes for 31 May: ‘Mr. Madison observed 
that the more he reflected on the use of 
force, the more he doubted the practica- 
bility, the justice and the efficacy of it when 
applied to people collectively and not 
individually. A union of states (containing 
such an ingredient) seemed to provide for 
its own destruction. The use of force 
against a state would look more Hke a 
declaration of war than an infliction of 
punishment, and would probably be con- 
sidered by the party attacked as a dis- 
solution of all previous compacts by which 
it might be bound. * 

The entire course of human history 
proves the absolute and unquestionable 
correemess of this statement. Why do we 
blindly ignore and disregard it? Why do 
we again try to make succeed that which 
has invariably failed whenever attempted 
in the past? 

Peace between sovereign-power-units 
can never be maintained by force, because 
the use of force against a sovereign state is 
ivar. War is the inevitable result of contact 
between sovereign social units — our age, 
between nation-states. 

The cause of war has always been the 
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same. When sovereignty resided in feudal 
landlords, there were wars between feudal 
estates. When sovereignty resided in cities, 
wars were fought between city-states. 
When sovereignty resided in dynasties, 
there were wars between dynasties. Today 
sovereignty resides in the nation-states, so 
we have wars between nation-states. 

In the entire course of human history it 
was never possible for any length of time 
to prevent wars between social groups of 
equal sovereignty in contact with one 
another. Policy, diplomacy, treaties and 
leagues were tried innumerable times. All 
these methods to prevent war failed miser- 
ably, without one single exception. But as 
soon as part of the sovereignties of the 
conflicting social units were transferred to 
a higher unit, integrating them under one 
sovereign system of law, war between the 
groups on that level immediately and for 
ever ceased. Wars between feudal landlords 
ceased the moment kings imposed upon 
them a higher system of law. Wars 
between Protestants and Catholics stopped 
when the nation-states imposed a higher 
sovereignty over the churches, guaranteeing 
equal rights under law to individuals of 
different faiths. Wars between England, 
Scotland and Wales, between Tuscany, 
Parma and Venice, between Anjou, Bur- 
gundy and Touraine, ceased the moment 
the British, French and Italian sovereign 
states were established. 

We are now undergoing the crisis of the 
nation-state structure, established in the 
agricultural eighteenth century and made 
obsolete by modem industrialism. If 
history teaches anytliing, it is that there is 
not the slightest chance of maintaining 
peace between the sovereign nation-states 
by a league system. If we want peace 
between the nations, we must understand 
the cause of war, and accept its cure. The 
cure is nothing new. It has been appHed 
several times in the past, always with com- 
plete success. Today it means the estab- 
lishment of a world-wide legal order to 
integrate the conflicting nation-states in a 
higher level of government with authority 
to create and enforce law. 


The Choice 

Whether or not we have another war 
between the nation-states depends on 
whether we want to base peace on the 
‘sovereign equality of nations’ or on a 
world-wide legal order, standing above the 
nation-states, with the power to create law 
and enforce it upon individuals in their 
inter-national relations. If our purpose is 
to maintain the ‘sovereign equality of 
the nations ’ — and this is explicitly stated in 
the United Nations Charter — then war 
between the existing sovereign nation- 
states is a mathematical certainty. The de- 
bate on Veto versus No Veto for sovereign 
states sounds as though it came from an 
enchanted forest where fairies, witches and 
wizards produce miraculous transforma- 
tions simply by pronouncing a magic 
word. 

As Alexander Hamilton said of the 
Articles of Confederation, which were 
based on principles identical with those 
upon which the United Nations is based; 
‘A full display of the principal defects of 
the Confecieration shows that die evils we 
experience do not proceed from minute or 
partial imperfections but from fundamental 
errors in the structure of the building, 
which cannot be amended otherwise than 
by an alteration in the first principles and 
main pillars of the fabric. ’ 

If the veto alone has impaired the 
effectiveness of the United Nations, what 
was it that impaired the effectiveness of the 
League of Nations whose Covenant did 
not grant special veto rights to any of its 
member states? 

The reason for the failure of the United 
Nations to solve any one of the major 
political problems on its agenda must 
obviously be more fundamental than 
exercise of the veto right. 

It is self-delusion to deny that since the 
cessation of hostilities, relations between 
the victorious powers have been con- 
stantly deteriorating. Each meeting of the 
representatives of the sovereign powers, 
witiiin or outside the United Nations, has 
only added to diis degenerative process. 
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what is causing our drift toward 
conflict? 

Nations, just like individuals, are moti- 
vated by fear and the all-powerful urge for 
secunty. There are only two ways to 
satisfy that urge for security: either by a 
legal order or by preparedness to fight, 
possibly to shoot first. Never during 5,000 
years of liistory could peaceful human 
relations be established except by either a 
legal order or conquest and oppression. 
History proves that human relations could 
be kept peaceful within one sovereign 
system of law, no matter how different 
were the people, no matter how divergent 
their outlooks, their religions and social 
institutions. But histor)^ also proves diat 
peaceful relations could never be main- 
tained between groups of peoples with 
equal sovereign rights which were not 
integrated in a legal order. All attempts to 
maintain peace between such sovereign 
units by treaties, alliances, leagues, failed. 

As the world is organised today under 
the United Nations Charter, sovereignty 
is vested in the individual nation-states. 
Relations between these nation-states have 
remained unregulated by law. All we are 
trying again to do is to keep peaceful 
relations through negotiations and treaties 
within the United Nations — a league of 
sovereign nation-states. This has been tried 
many times in the past but never succeeded 
once. This is anarchy in inter-national 
relations. 

The United Nations, as it is organised 
today, cannot maintain peace between its 
members and is incapable of creating 
confidence and friendly relations among 
them. It is perfectly natural and was easily 
predictable. 

Our drift toward another conflict has 
absolutely nothing to do with the veto 
power wliich is, whether we care to admit 
it or not, a criterion of sovereignty, 
inherent in the sovereign nation-state 
institution. It is absurd to demand that the 
right of veto, the right to say no, be 
abolished without demanding simul- 
taneously the abolition of the sovereign 
nation-state structure. 


He w^ho dishkes the veto and would have 
it eliminated can address himself only to the 
institution of which it is the inevitable and 
undeniable prerogative — the sovereign 
nation-state. As long as they uphold the 
fundamental conception of the United 
Nations — a league of sovereign states — 
the small nations have no reason to excite 
themselves about the veto nor has the 
Soviet Union any cause for fear of losing 
her ‘veto’. Whether w^e iiiaintain or 
"abolish’ this magic formula, the positions 
of Cuba and the U.S.S.R. within the 
existing sovereign nation-state structure 
w^ould remain exactly die same. 

What is ‘Abuse’? 

Talk about "abuse’ of the veto right and 
attempts to limit its invocation to "essential* 
matters does not make much more sense. 
There is actually no evidence of any abuse 
of the veto power. We could speak of its 
abuse only if a state invoked the veto right 
against its owm interests, merely for the sake 
of paralysing United Nations activity. But 
exercise of the veto right cannot be called 
an abuse if, when the interests of one state 
clash with the interests of another within 
a league of sovereign states, the one says 
"nay* at a time whni the interests of the 
other w^ould best be ser\^ed by an "aye*. 

In the small, integrated w'orld of today, 
we cannot evade the fact that the interests 
of the sovereign units do not run parallel 
and that die two major sunriving powder 
units act as two poles of attraction to 
which the scattered sovereign units must 
gravitate. Tliis process has nothing to do 
with communism or capitalism. It is an 
age-old historical process which — irrespec- 
tive of the social and economic content 
of the units — must erupt in violence 
unless the conflicting sovereign units are 
integrated into a higher legal order within 
which the inevitable and innumerable 
conflicts in human society can be fought 
out by legal procedures instead of violence. 

Relations between East and West are 
becoming worse with each meeting of 
the representatives of the sovereign nation- 
states in spite of their smiling faces before 
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newsreel cameras and at cocktail parties. 
Had Jonathan Swift sent Gulliver to a peace 
conference, he could not have written 
a more biting satire on peace conferences 
than did the representatives of the twenty- 
one victorious nations in Paris. They spent 
months discussmg irrelevant symptoms of 
our problem, such as where to put a 
frontier signpost in Venezia-Giulia, but 
no mention was made of the problem 
itself, the problem of war and peace, 
which alone matters. 

There is something fundamentally un- 
democratic about the United Nations as it 
is organised. Every single one of its 
principles, today advocated by our states- 
men, has been attacked and rejected by the 
Fathers of the American Constitution and 
proved fallacious by liistory. 

According to James Madison: ‘The 
existing confederation is founded on 
principles which are fallacious. We must 
consequently change this first foundation 
and with it the superstructure resting upon 
it. It has been shown that other (leagues) 
wliich could be consulted as precedents 
have been vitiated by the same erroneous 
principles and can therefore furnish no 
other light than that of beacons which give 
warning of the course to be shunned. ' (The 
Federalist, xxxvn.) 

The league system has been described by 
Alexander Hamilton as being ‘so radically 
vicious and unsound as to admit not of 
amendment but by an entire change in its 
leading features and characters.* (The 
Federalist, xxii.) 

The proposals of our statesmen to main- 
tain peace between sovereign states have 


been judged by Hamilton: ‘The principles 
of legislation for sovereign states, supported 
by military coercion, has never been found 
effectual* (The Federalist, xvi.) 

And Hamilton called a spade a spade 
when he wrote in The Federalist, xv: 
‘Experience is the oracle of truth and 
where its responses are unequivocal they 
ought to be conclusive and sacred. The 
important truth, which it unequivocally 
pronounces in its present case, is that a 
sovereignty over sovereigns, a government 
over governments, a legislation for com- 
munities as contradistinguished from 
individuals, as it is a solecism in theory, so 
in practice it is subversive of the order and 
ends of civil polity by substituting violence 
in place of law, or the destructive coercion 
of the sword in place of the mild and 
salutary coercion of the magistracy. ’ 

These few references from The Federalist 
Papers — probably the greatest contribution 
America has made to human progress — 
should suffice to demonstrate the contra- 
diction lying between the principles of 
Wasliington, Madison and Hamilton and 
those upon which our present statesmen 
want to build future society. 

If enough people could arm themselves 
against the emotional impact of current 
events and debates, and would spend a 
little time studying for themselves the 
lessons of history, our drift toward another 
holocaust might still be averted. What 
seems impossible to many now could 
easily become reality, just as what seemed 
impossible in 1787 became reality. After 
all, history is nothing but the perpetual 
reincarnation of the impossible. 


Is Russia both? 

I CANNOT be sure whether a recent customer said I was a very ‘knowing’ or a 
vcr>^ no-ing’ man ! Men^s Wear 


No veto on coins! 

New York City s Board of Transportation reported that during 1946, while 
United Nations delegates met in die city, subway turnstiles had absorbed 101,200 
foreign coins. 
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Tribesmen at one of their Jir^as, or heal parliaments 


TRIBES OF THE 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

OF INDIA 


SIR GEORGE CUNNINGHAM, k.c.s.i . k.c.i.e., o.i 


Until the recent unfortunate incident in 
the Khyber Pass, when Pandit Nehru and 
his party were stoned by the Afridis (and 
as a stone-thrower an Afridi, or any other 
Pathan, is in a class by himself both for 
accuracy and hitting power), the North 
West Frontier of India has been little in 
the news for some years past. During the 
war the frontier which attracted all atten- 
tion was the North Eastern, and those who 
knew the North West Frontier and its 
potentialities for trouble in the past were 
well content that it should be so. But the 
more intriguing problem of the two will 
always be the North West. For, apart from 
the external strategical importance which 
attaches to any land frontier, you have on 
the North West the absorbing internal 
problem of the Pathan tribes. There is 
nothing like it elsewhere in the world. 
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By *tlie tribes’ m this article, I mean the 
tribes of that half of the North West 
Frontier Province which is technically 
called Tribal Territor\^ The Province as a 
whole is a long strip, 400 miles long and 
varying from 60 to 100 miles broad, that 
fills' tlie gap benveen the Indus river and 
Afghanistan. It is divided into two narrower 
strips, roughly equal in wddth, one the 
Settled Districts and the other Tribal 
Territory, and the dividing line is the 
Administrative Border. The Settled Dis- 
tricts adjoin the Indus, and are a mixture of 
fertile valleys, some big plains and low 
hills. When you have travelled 30 to 40 
miles across them, you come to the foot of 
die steep liills which rise abruptly from the 
plain, and you have arrived at the xAdminis- 
trative Border. Step across it, and you are 
in Tribal Territor)^ unril you reach the 
Afghan frontier 40 to 50 miles further on. 
Not that this tribal belt is mountain pure 
and simple. There are valleys of great 
fertihty hidden behind the barrier you see 
from the plain. But the barrier is a very 
real one. On tliis side of it is the reign of 
law, as in ever}" other part of British India. 
Beyond it no law runs — there is the 
‘perfect law of liberty’. Here live the 
independent tribes, who are, as I have said, 
like nothing else in the world. 

The Pathan and the Government 
The Pathan tribesman has never been 
tamed. He has independence in the soul. 
Splendid in physique, of quick intelligence, 
cheerful and humorous and of staunch 
foyalt}" to anyone he counts his friend, he 
is an attractive creature. As a companion 
over the hills or on a day’s shooting, he is 
unequalled. His hospitality is proverbial, 
and often, on a day’s trek through tribal 
country, I have had to sit down to six 
square meals of pulao (a delicious dish of 
rice and meat), hard-boiled eggs and tea, 
none of which could I have avoided 
without giving genuine disappointment 
to my host. By religion the Pathan is a 
devout and orthodox Muslim. Prayers in 
the village mosque, the fasting month of 
‘Roza’, the prescribed ceremonies at birth. 


marriage and death — in fact all the tenets 
of Islam are rigorously, and very simply, 
observed. I have seen nothing more im- 
pressive, or more moving in its simplicity, 
than a funeral in a Pathan village; the body 
in a white sheet laid on a simple bedstead 
in the open; the mourners passing, and 
now and then a man lifting the sheet for a 
last look at the dead face; and all then 
moving oiF to the graveside where the 
mullah leads a brief final prayer. 

Crime of tlie meaner sort — theft, bur- 
glary, rape, and so on — is uncommon. 
Indeed, apart from a tendency now and 
then to kill each other somewhat light- 
heartedly, their standards of conduct are 
high. Nor are they the incorrigible raiders 
and cattle-thieves that many waiters have 
tried to make them out. Ninety-five per 
cent of them want to be peaceful and to be 
left in peace, to till their fields and to carry 
on their simple trades. The familiar picture 
of the hungry tribesman, sitting on his 
barren hill-tops and gloating over the 
fertile plains and rich villages which he 
shortly means to plunder, is nne-tenths 
fantasy. For neither is he particularly 
hungry nor particularly jealous of the 
dweller m the plains. In a simple way he is 
content with his life, not badly off, 
economically developed about as far as he 
is ever likely to be, short of striking oil or 
minerals or sometliing of that sort. 
Wherever a drop of irrigation water is to 
be found, the tribes make the most of it, 
and in most areas every inch of cultivable 
and irrigable land is already cultivated; die 
Tochi Valley in Waziristan is probably the 
most fertile and the best cultivated part of 
the whole Province. Apart from agricul- 
ture, their livelihood comes from their 
flocks and herds and their trade in timber, 
fuel, skins, and clarified burrer; every day 
in the bazaars of Peshawar, Kohat, and 
other big towns, you can see tribesmen 
from every clan with their laden donkeys 
and camels coming to barter their gooi 
for salt, cloth, brass and copper ware, 
and tea. 

But if you watch these men as they go 
back across the border, you wiU see that a 
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Tribesmen in ihe mountains 


nfle is slung over every shoulder, and the ladies of the^ house jeer at the man who is 

reason for that is the all-pervading blood- ‘one down^ in the game of alternate 

feud. It may be an old feud going back for murder, and he feels he must square the 

generations— the original cause long for- match. The blood-feud is the one big blot 

gotten; or it may be a new cause of on tribal society and turns what ought to 

revenge, an unfaithful wife, a dispute over be a happy, peaceful^ existence in those 

land or water, or even an insult. But once lovely upland valleys into a life of never- 

started, a feud hardly ever dies. It may be ending anxiety and strain, 

quiescent for long, but sooner or later the I have often been asked: What exactly 
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is the Government’s policy towards these 
tribes? The answer is that the Government 
has no one policy, unless it be stated in 
terms so vague as to be really meaningless. 
Much less have they one treaty. There are 
half a dozen different kinds of engagement, 
written and unwritten. And I would say 
here — and it is to the credit both of the 
tribes and of the Government — that I 
would always rely more on the unwritten 
promises, given in solemn tribal gatherings, 
than on the printed word. The reasons for 
all this variety arc partly historical, partly 
differences between the characters of the 
various tribes or differences in their 
internal organisation, and, last but not 
least, geography. When the British first 
annexed the North West Frontier a 
century ago, they occupied it up to the 
foot of the big hills; beyond that, the 
country was too difficult and the tribes 
too strong. So bit by bit we entered into 
relations with the tribes, one after another, 
and made what arrangements -were neces- 
sary ^vith each. Hence the great variety 
from end to end of the frontier. But certain 
things are broadly true of the whole. 
Everywhere the tribes are free to run their 
own internal business, according to their 
tribal customs (which again vary from 
tribe to tribe). There are no police, no 
law courts, and — except in one or two 
semi-regularised areas — no land revenue. 
AU tribes are under agreement not to 
harbour outlaws (a bond, I fear, not always 
honoured), nor to commit any offences 
against Government territory or near 
Government roads in tribal territory. They 
are required, in general, to maintain peace 
and friendly relations with the Govern- 
ment, and all of them, with negligible 
exceptions, receive allowances. On this 
point of allowances a word is necessary, 
for many people who ought to know better 
have described them as being blackmail 
pure and simple. That is a very superficial 
view. In their origin, allowances were 
given to those tribes ‘who were willing to 
enter into political relations with the 
British Government.’ They are distributed 
among a fairly large number of the leading 
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men in each tribe, and they have never 
been given to buy off the potentially 
hostile. The allowance-holders are the men 
through whom a political officer keeps in 
constant touch with the tribe as a whole, 
and through whom he brings his personal 
influence to bear. For it is personal touch 
and knowledge, and not force, that are our 
real means of control over these men. The 
tribes themselves look on allowances as an 
honour and as conferring a status. I have 
known one potential allowance-holder to 
murder another, all for the sake of a 
pittance of two rupees per year! One or 
two small and inaccessible sections have 
consistently refused allowances because 
they preferred independence. All this 
shows how little true it is that allowances 
arc blackmail. One more important con- 
dition in our engagements is that no 
trouble should be given to neighbouring 
friendly powers, by which, of course, is 
meant Afghanistan. 

The Different Tribes 
These, then, are the chief features common 
to all our tribal areas. Let me now fill 
in the picture in a little detail. First I am 
going to take Waziristan, not because it is 
the most, or nearly the most, important 
part of the whole, but because for the past 
ten years it has been the only part in which 
we have had any trouble; and I like to take 
the unpleasant bit first. Government’s 
policy, too, in Waziristan has been quite 
different from elsewhere. Since 1923 wc 
have occupied four or five places in the 
very heart of the country with regular 
troops in an effort to restrain the Wazir 
and Mahsud (the wildest of all our tribes) 
from troubling the villages of our adjacent 
settled districts. In addition to regulars, 
two corps of scouts, 3,000 each, composed 
entirely of Pathans and led by British 
officers, hold a dozen posts scattered 
through the country, and wc have enlisted 
some thousands of the local tribesmen 
themselves as levies under the title of 
Khassadars. So we have, or ought to have, 
a grip on tills bit of tribal country that we 
have nowhere else. But tilings have not 




Camel caravans in the Khyher Pass 


quite turned out like that. Until 1936 good 
progress was made and the feehng of peace 
and security grew. Then arose the Faqir 
of Ipi, a Mushm religious leader — fanatic, 
patriot and gangster all in one — and serious 
conflicts with our troops were almost 
weekly incidents for two or three years to 
follow. Things are certainly better now. 
The leading tribesmen, allowance-holders, 
come in daily to see our officers and discuss 
matters with them; patients flow into our 
hospitals; boys come to our schools. It is 
true, too, that when the World War began, 
the Faqir and his gangs showed no great 
desire to rake advantage of our difficulties. 
I like to think that this was due to some 
instinct of sportsmanship as well as to the 
restraining influence of our good friends 
the Afghan Government. But full confi- 
dence between the tribes and Government 
has not been restored, and until it is 
restored, we cannot hope to see that peace- 
ful development of the country which is 
the basis of our present pohcy. It is sad, 


but true, that the tribes of Waziristan, as 
well as many of our big tribes in other 
parts of the frontier, would rather remain 
undeveloped and free than be developed 
and administered. 

Let us leave Waziristan. North of it lies 
a wedge of tribal territory which deserves 
our particular attention. It is the valley of 
the Kurram River, sixty miles long, 
cutting transversely across the tribal belt 
from the Afghan border to the settled 
districts. Here w’'e have the ideal method 
of frontier administration. Though regular 
law courts do not exist, all cases, both civil 
and criminal, come to trial before one of 
our officials with a local jury, called a 
jirga, to help him, and a decision is made 
according to local custom. For police and 
protection, we have a local Militia, very 
highly-trained under British officers, and 
an organised network of village chighas, or 
pursuit parties, who turn out whenever 
required. Most of our civil oflicials are 
local men. Schools, roads, hospitals, 
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agricultural farms and Government frat 
gardens, are all maintained at a higi 
standard. The people of the valley are all 
very friendly to Government ofticials. 
Fisliing in the river, shooting in the lulls 
visiting their lovely villages, you will 
always get a hearty welcome and true 
Pathan hospitality. There is, of course, a 
reason for these happy conditions. The 
Turis, as the people of the valley are called, 
ire a little enclave of Shiah Mohammedans 
surrounded on all sides by orthodox Sunni 
tribes; and there is not much love lost 
between them. They have always, there- 
fore, since the ’nineties when we took over 
the valley, felt a special friendship for the 
British, their champions against aggression. 

Tribal Monarchs 

Again moving north, we come to the 
big important tribes in the centre of our 
tribal belt, adjoining the settled districts 
of Kohat and Peshawar. In order from the 
south, they are the Orakzai, the Afridis 
(astride the great international highway of 
the Khyber Pass), the Mohmands, and 
lastly— a somewhat heterogeneous lot— 
the Bajauris. Our relations with all these 
tribes are more or less the same. Except on 
the two big roads, the Khyber in Afridi 
country, and the Gandab which was made 
about twelve years ago into the heart of 
Mohmand territory, no Government offi- 
cials ever enter the country, though I have 
gone occasionally on an informal visit at 
the invitation of a local headman. So 
notliing in the way of economic develop- 
ment has ever been possible. But the 
tribesmen themselves come in, in their 
himdreds and thousands, to visit and take 
counsel with our political officers, and in 
tliis way close and very friendly contact is 
maintained. The only cases wliich are 
actually brought for trial by our officials 
are those wliich have taken place on or 
near one of our roads, or in which Govern- 
ment interests are directly involved. All 
these tribes are thoroughly democratic in 
spirit. Each sub-section has its recognised 
headmen, but no individual can really 
claim a big following, and in tribal con- 


claves every man has an equal voice. The 
one tiling on which they are all agreed is 
that tliey like their independence; I have 
often offered them schools, hospitals, 
roads, technical advisers if they want them, 
but the answer is always a very polite but 
very firm indication that they do not want 
any of them inside their own country. 
You may say it is an untidy system to find 
in the British Empire; untidy perhaps, but 
it works, and the tribes are extraordinarily 
friendly— as the late war very clearly 

Finally, as we reach the northern end 
of the frontier, we come to the great block 
of territory stretching from the edge of 
Peshawar District almost to Soviet Central 
Asia, which comprises the three big trans- 
border States of Chitral, Dir and Swat, 
and the smaller State, half cis-border and 
half trans-border, of Amb. Here we have 
left democracy behind; the rulers are 
autocrats and monarchs — and, by tribal 
standards at least, enlightened monarchs. 
Of all of them Swat is the most interesting. 
The Wali, the present ruler, consolidate 
it out of warring elements twenty-five 
years ago. He has made it a peaceful and 
prosperous State. He has disarmed the 
whole country— an amazing feat— and 
you never see a rifle except in the hands 
of the Wah’s own troops. He has built 
schools, hospitals, bridges and roads. The 
house in which his son lives and entertains 
with great hospitality is almost the best 
and most modem house in the whole 
Province. The administrative system is 
simple and very effective. If a subordinate 
official feels he cannot dispose of a case 
himself, he telephones to the heir-apparent 
for orders, and the latter, if he feels any 
doubt, then telephones to liis father. 
Justice is thus done, quicker and better 
than in most countries. With all these four 
chiefs the Government maintain the most 
friendly relations through their political 
officers, but interfere to a minimum.^ 

If the recent war is a test — as it obviously 
is — of our frontier administration, we may 
well be content. I suppose that all through 
the war a month never passed without my 



seeing a gathering of tribesmen, anything 
from fifty to 2,000. And on no single 
occasion dii they fail to offer, with obvious 
sincerity, their full support in men and 
money against the Axis Powers. Of the 
100,000 men whom die Province sent to 
the war, the tribes contributed a very fair 
share. Often they offered the whole of 
their allowances, and one small and rather 
poor tribe, who said they could not afford 
a money contribiirion, asked me with sly 
humour to accept ten British Army rifles 
wliich they had stolen a few years before. 
Indeed, except for Waziristan, which I 
have already mentioned, the tribes of the 
whole frontier have been uniformly peace- 
ful, friendly and helpful for the last ten 
years and more. 

What of the Future? 

Long may these happy relations con- 
tinue! For, as the Viceroy said during a 
recent visit to the Khyber, the time is not 
far off when the tribes will have to nego- 
tiate a fresh agreement with the future 
Government of India. What precise form 
that agreement will take is a difficult 
question to answer. But on some points I 
feel pretty clear. In their internal adminis- 
tration, the tribes should be left a great 
measure of their present freedom. In their 
day to day intercourse with the Govern- 
ment, their relations should be with the 
Provincial Government, not with the 
Central Government. In the general lay- 
out the aim should be not at a confederation 
of the tribes but at linking each tribe with 
the adjacent settled district, and at making 
the economic nexus as close as possible. It 
is to be hoped that the Government of 
India, on their side, will continue to assist 
the tribes by payment of allowances and 
employment of Kliassadars on sometlring 
near the present scale, and by furthering 
aU possible schemes of social and economic 
improvement. My own conviction is that 
for many years, perhaps a generation, to 
come, the best method of helping the 
tribesman both financially and education- 


ally wdll be to give him suitable employ- 
ment outside Ins own country. I have seen 
young Mahsuds, the most intractable of all 
our tribes, improve out of ail recognition 
in the course of a year’s service in one of 
our Mahsud Labour Battalions. 

I have great hopes that when a good 
Muslim Govemment (I do not necessarily 
postulate a Muslim League govemment} 
IS set up ill the North West Frontier 
Province, it may succeed, with the help of 
its religious appeal, in esrablisliiiig that 
confidence in the tribesman’s mind wliich 
must be the basis of economic develop- 
ment. Can they but do this, they will have 
gone far to solve the whole Frontier 
problem and to put an end to the menace 
of raids and other offences from across the 
Border. Apart from the immediate benefit 
that this would confer both on the tribes 
and the villages of the settled districts, the 
strength that it would give to our whole 
strategic position in India is obvious. 
Hitherto the strategic importance of the 
tribes, little from the mihtary point of 
view in terms of modem warfare, has 
lain mainly in the nuisance they could, if 
they wished, cause in numerous minor 
ways to an army operating in or through 
their country in the defence of India against 
aggression. The probable attitude of the 
tribes in such an event has always been a 
matter for surmise, depending largely, it 
has always been supposed, on the attitude 
of the Afghans. But with full confidence 
established between the Govemment and 
the tribes, an aggressive Power would find 
the tribal belt a pretty difficult bit of 
country to pierce. 

Nowhere more than on that border is 
it true that unity is strength. And I hope 
devoutly that unity may be achieved. For 
I have a great faith in the Pathan. He has 
energy, intelligence -and initiative more 
than the average Indian. And if things go 
well with him, he w^ill take a lead in the 
future Hfe of India far outside his own 
hills and valleys which he cherishes so 
dearly. 
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The Nationalisation 
of Transport 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The Government has used its two to one 
majority in the House of Commons to 
secure the Second Reading of its Bill to 
set up in Great Britain a publicly-owned 
system of inland transport and of ports. 
Therefore the Bill now passes to the next 
stage, and here again the Government has 
used its voting strength in the Commons 
to prevent the Committee Stage being 


taken on the floor of the House where it 
could be examined in detail by all Mem- 
bers; instead, it is to go to a tiny Standing 
Committee, because the Government 
considers it — to use Mr. Herbert Morrison s 
words — not of ‘serious, fundamental con- 
stitutional importance’. This, despite the 
fact that the Second Reading debate 
revealed no case whatever for the Bill, and 
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Efficient citid ecouoitiic ttwispoi’t is cssetiticil to the uotioit s pyospcTity. 

To secure this.Jlexibility and initiatwe are essential 
By removing all potential competition, and creating a "monopoly of monopolies' with an 
unwieldy system of administration under political control, the "consumer* will suffer. 
Moreover, the 1,000,000 shareholders will lose 4oy^ of their income. 


showed quite clearly that the proposed is that there are solid advantages in the 

scheme is quite unworkable in many present method of organisation of trans- 
respects. ^ port in this country. These advantages are 

The Government s scheme in the Trans- tangible and intangible, and they may all 
port Bill is for an absolute monopoly of be grouped briefly under six main headings, 
transport under state ownership. Although First, the present transport system under 

a great deal of false criticism was levelled private enterprise provides for vitality in 

against the existing transport services in administration, which cannot be obtained 

the House of Commons debate, the fact by the methods of Government service. 
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Secondly, it ensures freedom from political 
pressure. Efficient transport must be 
impartial. Thirdly, it enables commercial 
risks and quick action to be taken in day- 
to-day business, which otherwise would 
be prevented. Fourthly, it enables the size 
of the organisations to be kept to manage- 
able dimensions. Fifthly, it enables dead 
uniformity to be avoided and provides a 
clash of fruitful ideas. Sixthly and lastly, 
despite the disgraceful remarks of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Second 
Reading debate about the railways, it has 
provided this country with one of the 
most efficient transport systems in the 
world, and its record speaks for itself. 

Defects of the Bill 
Just to comment briefly on these advan- 
tages. A transport system cannot be rim 
like a Government Department. It has 
to provide a twenty-four-hour service 
seven days a week, and the whole staff, 
throughout the countrv% have to be ready 
at any time to take action to meet public 
needs. There must be continuous local 
contact with transport users, and impro- 
visation to meet particular requirements, 
as and when they arise, is essential. The 
whole action of transport must, therefore, 
be constructive or positive, and its effi- 
ciency depends on this. The methods of 
Government Service are entirely different; 
they are negative, to protect the interests of 
the community. If, for example, the rules of 
the Treasury, which are slow, critical, and 
protective, were extended to transport, the 
organisation would not only be slowed up, 
but the vitality which is required for 
transport would be lost. 

Again, transport, in its dealings with the 
public, must be impartial; it must treat 
all alike, and it must be above suspicion. 
And no transport system can function 
properly unless it takes commercial risks 
and quick action in practically every phase 
of us work, justifying its activities by 
broad results. A practical example is the 
quoting of charges. These cannot be made 
on a fixed scale for the many million 
distinct contracts for conveyance; there 


must be elasticity with the accompanying 
commercial risks, and there must be quick 
decisions. The Post Office only requires a 
rigid system of charges for a relatively few 
types of services performed by a rigid 
monopoly. The argument that, with state 
ownership of transport, there will be 
greater efficiency and economy than with 
private ownership working on a system of 
profits and losses, has never been proved 
and is not in accordance with the existing 
knowledge of Civil Service Departments. 
Whilst the Civil Servant is not to blame 
for the system which suffers from authori- 
tative regulation in detail, the extension 
of this to transport would have serious 
results for the country. 

A transport organisation succeeds or 
fails according to the service it renders. 
Tills service is based fundamentally on 
local contacts with the transport users and 
on local supervision. An organisation has 
to be designed so as to secure this effec- 
tively. With the existing four railway 
groups it has been a task of magnitude 
over the twenty-three years of their 
existence to secure it, and even now it is 
not all that is desired. The undertakings, 
which were created by Parliament, are so 
large that the teclinical difficulties are 
great. There is, in faa, a limit beyond 
which administration is hampered. If there 
is to be a pubhely-owned system of inland 
transport organised as one, it will be a 
gigantic concern and caimot but be 
unwieldy in administration, which is bound 
to retard local contacts and personal 
initiative. 

Competitive transport in private owner- 
ship provides a clash of ideas which is 
stimulating and is the most effective 
incentive a transport undertaking can have. 
In normal times this can be seen any day 
in any of the transport systems of the 
country; it is the source of Drive. A 
publicly-owned and unified service, which 
must be to all intents and purposes an 
absolute monopoly, would lose tliis at 
once and instead there would be dead 
uniformity. 

The main defects of the transport 
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organisation outlined in the Bill are : 

(1) There is scope in the Bill for too much 
interference by the Minister in the Com- 
mission’s work. He can direct, veto, or 
retard the Commission on practically 
every tiling: in other words, the Civil 
Service and not the Commission wall 
really be in charge of transport. 

(2) The Commission’s agents — the Execu- 
tives — are to be appointed by the Minister, 
though it is intended they should work 
to the Commission’s orders. This opens 
up the possibility of conflict or friction 
between the Executives and the Com- 
mission. 

(3) Transport co-ordination is unlikely to 
be achieved by separate organisations of so 
much authority below the Commission. 
In fact, the Bill provides no practical or 
constructive plans for the improvement 
and co-ordination of transport but, on the 
other hand, proposes an unwieldy and 
bureaucratic control with no proper safe- 
guards for transport users. 

(4) Long-distance road haulage is only to 
be permitted by the authority of the 
Commission. Tliis will effectively stifle any 
competition, 

(5) Private long-distance road goods trans- 
port is restricted except by special permit, 
tlius making the monopoly complete for 
goods transport. 

(6) The charges provisions of the Bill are 
inadequate. They lay down no principles 
on which the new system can be built up, 
and the Minister is able to override any 
commercial considerations which may be 
vital to transport users. 

(7) The public tests of efficient and 
economical management by an impartial 
statutory Tribunal will be abolished. 

The transport undertakings of the 
country are struggling to overtake the 
ravages of the war, whilst maintaining 
day-to-day services. Vast arrears of main- 
tenance work require to be made good. 
The position in the next few years will be 
critical. To introduce a scheme for the 
nationahsation of transport on top of all 
this is bound to have a serious effect on 
pubhe services. The energies of the staffs 


of the transport organisations will be 
diverted from rehabilitation to schemes of 
co-ordination m an atmosphere of un- 
certainty as to how they personally are 
going to be affected. 

The transport interests are well aware 
that steps require to be taken to improve 
the co-ordination of transport. Last July 
they submitted rlieir proposals to the 
Government for tlie co-ordination of 
freight traffic, which were unanimously 
approved by trade and industry through- 
out the countrv*. They ensure for traders 
freedom to use any form of transport, 
including their own. They avoid the 
dangers and abuses of monopoly and they 
safeguard the nation’s transport from the 
dangers of political pressure. In October, 
the raihvay companies published their 
plans for the co-ordination of all forms of 
transport, preserving the incentive to 
efficiency which only competitive enter- 
prise can provide. The Government has 
rejected these proposals without proper 
consideration and without giving their 
reasons for so doing. 

Unjust Compensation 
There is space here for only a brief 
comment on the Government’s compen- 
sation proposals for the acquisition of the 
transport undertakings. The basis differs in 
each case. For the railways, L.P.T.B. and 
canals, Stock Exchange values are taken. 
For road haulage, the vehicles are to be 
acquired on replacement cost less depre- 
ciation; for other assets it is market value, 
and for loss of business it is two to five 
years’ purchase of net profits after deduct- 
ing interest on assets acquired. For 
privately-owmed wagons, the basis is to be 
1939 or later cost, less depreciation. There 
is in the Bill no right of appeal against the 
terms for the railways, L.P.T.B. and canals; 
there is for road haulage and the owners 
of the private wagons. For the first time 
the stockholders of the railways, L.P.T.B. 
and canals are not to have the benefit of 
impartial opinion in settling the terms of 
the compulsory acquisition of their hold- 
ings. Moreover, in having the Stock 
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Exchange value basis forced on. them, their 
income is to be drastically cut. For example, 
the average amount which the 1,000,000 
railway stockholders received in interest 
and dividends between 1923 and 1945 
was ^38,000,000, but the amount to be 
paid by the Government under its pro- 
posals is ^£23, 000, 000. This is being done 
notwithstanding the statutor}^ rights of 
the stocldiolders,and the fact that when the 
railways were amalgamated in 1923 the 
impartial tribunal which was set up by 
Parliament to settle the financial terms was 
directed to take into consideration the 
income received by the holders of each 
class of stock. The table below shows 
the absurdity in endeavouring to value 
undertakings by Stock Exchange prices at 
particular dates. 

The great differences in values within a 
few days will be noted. Even the Stock 


Exchange Comicil has given detailed 
reasons to the Government as to why Stock 
Exchange quotations are an unsound guide 
to real values. 

To sum up. There is nothing in the Bill 
or in the statements of Government 
spokesmen in the Second Reading debate 
to show that the transport system of this 
country will be improved by national- 
isation. The Bill itself contains obvious 
weaknesses, particularly the power of the 
Minister to interfere, the method of 
organisation proposed, the charging pro- 
visions, and the restriction of private road 
goods transport. The likeliliood of pre- 
serving any incentive to efficiency is 
remote. The financial terms of acquisition 
are most unfair. A great responsibility 
rests on Parliament in dealing with this 
Bill, but the Government has a two to one 
majority. 


EXAMPLES OF FLUCTUATIONS IN STOCK EXCHANGE 
PRICES FOR RAILWAY SECURITIES 


Difference in Total 
Value of Securities 


Desn iptuni of Security 

Date 

Price 

£ 

Date 

Pruc 

£ 

I 

: Between 
No. of days 
involved 

Amount 

£ 

Great Westetn Co tap any 
Ordinaty Stock 

7 - ^45 

49 k 

14. S.4S 

' 53 

I 

1 7 

+ 7,500,000 

Ordinary Stock 

5.11.46 

60 

12. 1 1. 46 

57 

7 

— 1,300,000 

4% Debentures 

20.1 r.45 

ITOi 

27.11.45 

107 


— 970,000 

L M.S, Railway Company 

4% Preference (1923) 

5.11.46 

64 

13. 11.46 

58-^ 

8 

2,200,000 

4“o Preference 

29. 5.46 

83 

3. 6.46 

80 

4 

— 3,600,000 

Ordinary Stock 

17. 945 

25I 

26. 9.45 

! 27 i 

1 

-j- 1,900,000 

L. & N.E. Company 

4% First Preference 

7. 8.45 


14. 8.45 1 

53 1 

I i 

1 

1 7 

1 d- 1,400,000 

4% First Preference 

5.11.46 

59 k 

i3.II.46 

! 55 l 

1 7 

— 1,900,000 

3% Debentures 

9. 4.46 

88^ 

15. 4.46 

93 

1 6 

d- 3,000,000 

Southern Company | 







4% Debentures 

20.11.45 

no 

27-II-45 

i 

1 

io6| 

7 

— 1,300,000 
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Foreign Laboui' for Britain? 


Uhiriuntiy FULL EMPLOYMENT depends on solving the manpo.vei 
Jiortage in out basic industries. Only a bold immigration can do this. We 

must base our attitude on present realities, and not on fears mid prejudices 
derived from pre-war 'scarcity* economics 

R. T. PAGET, M.P.' 

It is difficult today to discuss social and labour. In Germany we are maintaining as 

economic questions wntliout becoming in- a charge on our foreign exchange and 

volved in the controversy of the mediaeval dollar account large numbers of skilled 

schoolmen; the great question as to workmen in displaced persons’ camps. The 

whether or not words are more important Home Office makes unemployability a 

than their meanings. Democracy — Social- condition of entry into our country, and 

ism— racialism— foreign labour— displaced extracts from foreigners an undertaking 

persons — Fascists— tied cottage— closed not to work if they come to England. The 

shop — revolution, all convey emotions employment of the working class of this 

and excite passions quite independent countryis threatened byabreakdowm in coal 

of their context or meaning. They have supplies. The T.U.C. protest vehemently 

become slogans and have ceased to be at Poles being permitted to get die coal on 

definitions. Many of us no longer analyse which their members’ jobs depend. Many 

our problems objectively or judge our of our people are suffering and dying 

solutions upon their intrinsic merits. because of lack of nurses. There are some 

Instead we apply the touchstone of words. thousands of trained nurses in die Baltic 

We do not ask: Ts this the necessar}'’ D.P. camps. The Balts are ‘Fascists’ 

economic solution?’ Instead we ask: Tsthis because they prefer remaining, under any 

the democratic or the Socialist, or, if you conditions, subject to a free government 

will, die closed shop solution to the prob- rather than returning to a police state 

lem? ’ We strive to fit the facts to our words which has sent their friends and relations 

instead of fitting our words to the facts. to slavery in Siberia. Our people must die 

Whenjoad enunciates the ancient nominal- unnursed. Every one of these decisions is 
ist proposition: Tt all depends on what you justified by a sacred word, the meaning of 
mean by the closed shop’, we think that he which has been forgotten, 
is being funny. The w'ords have become My plea is that we should forget about 
principles and, as such, like God, are above words and return to facts. Our trouble has 

definition or meaning; all of which makes been that we have been so busy labelling, 

it difficult to discuss objectively subjects so applauding or condemning the changes 

involved in the controversy of words as wliich have taken place in our economic 

immigration and full employment. Appeals system that we have not found time to give 

to reason, whether they be directed to the adequate consideration to the implications 

Home Office or to the T.U.C., or to the that arise inescapably from the fact that 

political parties, or even to the economists, these changes have tdeen place, 
are blocked by a slogan. Before the war we had an economy 

Every industry is crying out for skilled based on scarcity values. The value of a 


Mr. R. T. Paget is a leading barrister* and Socialist M.P. for Nottingbam 
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thing did not depend upon our need for it, 
but upon its scarcity. The capacity of the 
system to produce depended on a main- 
tained scarcity of the product. Like 
snowball trading, tliis was a system that 
worked beautifully so long as there was an 
expanding market, but when the market 
ceased to expand, artificial methods of 
keeping prices at a profitable level had to 
be devised. This method entailed unem- 
ployment. A substantial proportion of the 
population had to be prevented from 
working, lest their labour destroy the 
scarcity on which the system depended. 

In these circumstances it was not 
unnatural that organised labour should 
resist the entry of foreign workers. There 
was at least something to be said for the 
proposition that the foreigners would 
be taking jobs from Britons, and would be 
adding to the unemployment problem. 
But now this scarcity system has been 
discarded. No party intends to allow pro- 
duction once again to become dependent 
on maintained scarcity value. All agree 
broadly that it is, and must be, a function 
of the state to maintain effective demand 
at or above the level of potential supply. It 
is no longer a question of the foreigner 
taking the Briton’ sjob, but of the foreigner 
taking the job that the Briton won’t take; 
and lest anyone should say: ‘But we still 
have some unemployment’, let us make it 
clear that ‘some unemployment’ is a 
privilege to be jealously maintained. It is 
the worker’s right to be between jobs. 
It is the alternative to totalitarian con- 
scripted labour. 

Full employment means that there will 
always be more situations vacant than jobs 
wanted or, in other words, every man will 
have a choice of jobs. How will we induce 
a sufficient number of men who have a 
choice in the matter to choose jobs in the 
mines or in the factories or on the land or, 
for that matter, in the Army 5 By raising 
wages? I am very doubtful about this. 
Where men can look to security and a 
rising standard, the inducement of money 
is weakened. How many black-coated 
workers would take a job in the mines even 
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for ^10,000 a year if it entailed working m 
the mines not just for a year but for their 
working lives? How many would prefer 
a working life in the mines at £ 10,000 to 
one in business at £ 500 ^ Further, of course, 
these basic jobs require a great many men, 
and the extent to which one can raise wages 
is strictly Hmited. Improved wages and 
improved conditions of work will do 
something to reduce the drift from the 
basic industries. Increased mechanisation 
will reduce the numbers required; im- 
proved prospects of promotion will raise 
the quality of recruits, but none the less, as 
standards of education and living improve, 
it is quite inevitable that less and less 
people will be satisfied with a working life 
in the lower grades of our basic industries. 
There are only two alternatives. Either we 
must adopt permanent industrial con- 
scription, or we must throw these jobs 
open to those who arc willing to take 
them, because they have a lower standard 
of living in their own countries, and the 
Trade Union movement will have to 
reahse that these are the alternatives. 

Plan for Immigration 

To take agriculture as an example, we 
have 160,000 German prisoners on the 
land, and we are still woefully short of 
labour. How are we going to replace them? 
It has been said that, when we have solved 
the rural housing problem, we shall get 
enough men on the land. This is the 
opposite of the truth. Far more men are 
kept on the land because they cannot get a 
house if they leave the land than are 
prevented from going on to the land by 
inability to get a house. The rural housing 
shortage is bad enough, but it does not 
compare with urban housing shortage. We 
shall do very well indeed if we succeed in 
maintaining our existing labour force on 
the land. There is not the remotest 
possibility of replacing the Germans with 
our own men. Very fortunately the Polish 
Resettlement Corps is available, and 
whether Unions like it or not, these men 
will have to be absorbed into agriculture 
if our agricultural system is to work. 



Agriculture is bur a foretaste. As our 
production expands in one basic industry 
after another, labour shortage is going to 
develop, and in one industr}’ after another 
we shall be driven willy-nilK’ to import 
foreign labour. 

The problem is not as to whether 
we shall import foreign labour, but 
as to whether we do so systematically 
in accordance with a thought-out plan, 
or on a hand-to-mouth basis to deal 
with each industrial crisis as it in fact 
arises. 

Foreign workers can be admitted either 
as indented labour coming here to work 
for a Hmited period and then returning 
to their home countries, or as perma- 
nent immigrants. There are many ob- 
jections to indented labour. Indented 
labourers come to save money and to send 
remittances home. This acts as a drain 
upon an economy which is having 
difficulty with its balance of payments. 
Indented labour remains in the fullest 
sense foreign, and as such may in certain 
circumstances present a security problem. 
Finally, indented labour does not do any- 
thing (or at least in population terms not 
very much) to solve our birth-rate prob- 
lem. Unfortunately experience tells us that 
the higher the standard of living goes, the 
lower the birth-rate falls. It is often argued 
that people do not have children because 
of insecurity; because they do not feel that 
they can offer their children a proper 
chance in life; because of the dangers of 
the international situation; because of a 
variety of rationalised moral reasons in 
which they beheve quite sincerely. Un- 
fortunately the facts show exactly the 
opposite. The people who have least 
security and least to offer to their children 
have the most children. War and the 
threat of war stimulates the birth-rate. On 
the other hand, the more women are 
emancipated, the more they are given 
alternative careers to motherhood, the less 
children are they willing to bear. There is 
very httle doubt, therefore, that a policy of 
full employment with a rising standard of 
living will entail a falling birth-rate, and 


this in turn will mean an ageing population 
which can only be corrected by adding to 
our younger age groups. 

We require today a careful sun^ey of our 
labour requirements for a number of years 
ahead, and an estimate of the extent to 
wliich these requirements are going to 
exceed suppK'. 

We should then work out an immigra- 
tion pokey based upon available material, 
and upon our absorptive capacity. We 
should select young men and women of 
races likely to adapt themselves to our 
cHmate. We should seek a variety of 
nationalities, because we do not want to 
create minority problems. We should 
avoid Jews, not because we are anti- 
Semitic, but because experience tells us 
that Jewish immigrants do not settle dowm 
happily in basic industries and resist 
absorption. We should distribute our 
immigrants both geographically and by 
industries so that they are spread out 
amongst our people and do not form 
foreign pockets. We should impose con- 
ditions necessary for our own protection, 
such as contracts to work as directed for so 
many years; camp residence while our 
housing problem is acute; Trade Union 
conditions of w^ork, etc.; but we should 
provide for full naturalisation in a stated 
number of years. This immigration poHcy 
should work on a regular quota basis. At 
the same time, and working parallel, we 
should have an indented labour system 
of short-contract workers to deal with our 
short-term labour requirements. 

The wealth of a nation lies in the hands 
of its workers. In existing circumstances 
any addition to tlie number of available 
hands is an addition to the wealth of every- 
body. Our historical experience has taught 
us the advantages of mixing our blood. We 
have been the traditional home of refugees, 
the Huguenots, the Flemish weavers, the 
Norwegian seamen. Always we have 
benefited from our hospitahty. Do not let 
us miss the opportunity we have today. 
Those who love liberty so dearly that they 
prefer exile to poHce government are of 
the stuff of wliich good Britons are made. 
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The Capitol at Buenos Aires 


The British in Argentina 


J. C. del VALLE 


An era is ending in the life of the British 
community in Argentina. Great Britain in 
die past 150 years has contributed money- 
making energy and skilled labour to the 
young Republic. A creditor and employer 
race, the British have often been accused 
of behaving as though Argentina belonged 
to them. The roles are now being reversed. 
Today Great Britain is a debtor nation, and 
shortly the majority of the 50,000 British 
and 'Anglo-Argentine’ residents will be 
employees of Argentine Companies. 

Many remarkable Britons have taken up 
residence in Argentina since the Emanci- 
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pation. Men such as John Parish Robertson, 
who emigrated in the early 1800 s, became 
a prosperous merchant, and recorded his 
experiences in that classic and very rare 
book, Letters on South America. In our own 
time there is, for example, the customs 
agent, Walter Owen, whose translation 
of the gaucho masterpiece, Martin Fierro, 
has been pubhshed by Blackwell at Oxford 
— ^mcn who have made money in Buenos 
Aires, but who have given more than an 
immigrant normally gives to the adopted 
land. 

British pioneers began to arrive in 





Argentina at the very beginning of the 
past century. ‘In 1805-6,’ wrote Parish 
Robertson, ‘news had reached England of 
the expedition under Viscount Beresford 
having sailed up the River Plate and most 
valiantly attacked and taken the town of 
Buenos Aires. The victory, however sur- 
prising in itself, was as nothing compared 
with the results anticipated from it by this 
country. The people were represented as 
not only satisfied with their conquerors, 
but tractable, amiable, lively and engaging. 
The natives, it was said, would give un- 
counted gold for our manufactures, while 
their warehouses were as well stocked with 
produce as their coffers filled with precious 
metals. The women were said to be all 
beautiful, and the men all handsome and 
athletic. British commerce, ever on the 
wing for foreign lands, soon imfurled 
the sails of her ships for Soutli America. The 
rich, the poor, the needy, the speculative 


Tunnel and bridge, typical of British railway enterprise 

and the ambitious all looked to the making 
or mending of their fortune in those 
favoured regions. Like other ardent young 
men, I (at the age of fourteen) became 
anxious to visit a land described in such 
glowing colours. I sailed from Greenock in 
December 1806.’ On that occasion Parish 
Robertson, together with ‘two thousand 
merchants, traders, adventurers, and a 
dubious crew which could scarcely pass 
muster even under the latter designation’, 
got no further than Montevideo. General 
Wliitelock had meanwhile been spectacu- 
larly defeated in Buenos Aires and the 
British withdrew en masse from the River 
Plate, Robertson returned to Scotland; but 
he was soon travelling westwards again, 
and he and his brother, while still young 
men, became pioneers in Anglo-Argentine 
trade. In 1825 they invested their profits 
(some /^6o,ooo) in the equipment, 
transport and settlement of the Monte 




Grande Colony in the province of Buenos 
Aires. 

The story of Monte Grande is contained 
in another rare book, Records of the Scottish 
Settlers in the River Plate and their Churches, 
by James Dodds (published in Buenos 
Aires, 1897). Very few copies of the 
Records exist, because the descendants of 
the original settlers, who are hsted in the 
book with their full names and occupa- 
tions — ‘ farmer ’ , ‘ carpenter ' , ‘ painter ’ , 

‘ cooper ’ , ‘ basket-maker ’ , ‘ bricklayer ’ , 

‘blacksmith’, ‘sawyer’, ‘bootmaker’, ‘gar- 
dener*, ‘servant’ — had become, by the 
time of its publication, prominent citizens 
of Buenos Aires, possessors of large for- 
tunes. In an attempt to obliterate all traces 
of their humble origin, these distinguished 
gentlefolk combined together to purchase 
and destroy every available copy of die 
Records. 

Monte Grande was overrun during the 
Rosas disturbances; the settlers dispersed, 
and some were murdered; the Parish 
Robertson brothers were ruined. But 
already by the year 1828 the local British 
newspaper. The British Packet, gave evi- 
dence of the productiveness of the Colony. 
It was the principal source of butter and 
cheese for the Buenos Aires market; it 
supplied large quantities of Indian com, 
and it had introduced farming methods 
which proved to be a permanent contri- 
bution to Argentine economy. 

Theatricals and Dentistry 
A solid and typical British community 
was now established in the city of Buenos 
Aires. The British Packet of 23 August 1828, 
contained local news items such as the 
following: ‘The British Amateur Theatri- 
cals held tlieir second anniversary on 
Monday, iith inst., for the relief of the 
wounded and widows of the National 
Squadron.’ ‘Albert Gallatin M’Queston, 
dentist, 62 Cangallo, plugs and extracts 
teeth.’ ‘C. Hamlyn, 52 Corrientes, cleans 
bonnets for ladies.’ 

With the years, the community grew in 
size and prosperity. When Hiram Bingham 
visited Buenos Aires in 1908 (travelling as 


delegate of the U.S. Government to the 
first Pan-American Scientific Congress) 
he stated: Tn England they talk familiarly 
of “B.A.” and the “River Plate”, dis- 
daining to use the Spanish words. To hear 
them you might suppose they were speak- 
ing of sometliing they owned, and you 
would not be so very far from the truth. 
In some ways tliis (Argentina) is an English 
colony. The majority of the people do not 
speak English, except in the commercial 
district, and the Englishman is here on 
sufferance. But it is his railroads that tie 
this country together. It is his enterprises 
that have opened thousands of its square 
miles, and although the folly of his ances- 
tors a century ago caused him to lose the 
political control of this ‘purple land’, the 
energy of his more recent forbears has 
given him a splendid heritage. Not only 
has he been able to pay large dividends to 
the British stockholders who had such 
great faith in the future of Argentina; he 
has made many native Argentines wealthy 
beyond the dreams of avarice.’ {Across 
South America, by Hiram Bingham.) 

The peak of British prestige was reached 
in 1931, when the mammoth British Em- 
pire Exhibition was held in Palermo Park, 
Buenos Aires. The Prince of Wales in- 
augurated the Exhibition; the band of the 
Cameron Highlanders drew huge crowds 
to the floodlit arena nightly; British indus- 
trialists and merchants flocked to ‘B.A.’; 
the big British stores — Harrods, Gath y 
Chaves, Tow — were full of British goods; 
the exclusive outfitters — The Brighton, 
Smart, The Manchester — were proud of 
their British names and novelties; and 
Buenos Aires was more nearly a British 
possession than ever before or since. At 
Palermo a whole life-size English village 
had been constructed to contain the ex- 
hibits. At the Hurlingham Club on the 
outskirts of the city, gentlemen in blazers 
and white flannels smoked their pipes, 
read Punch and The Tatler, discussed the 
merits of the Club cricket eleven, and 
referred to the Argentines as ‘natives’. The 
local English schools made no attempt to 
conform to the Argentine curriculum. 
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The slump years which followed gave 
birth to Argentine nationalism. With the 
war, the nationalist movement intensified. 
Trade with Europe was disrupted. The 
port of Buenos Aires saw fewer British 
ships than at any time since the Emancipa- 
tion. Argentine meat, shipped to Great 
Britain, remained unpaid for in goods; the 
debt mounted up. Last year the Agree- 
ments between Great Britain and Argen- 
tina expired. It was in these conditions that 
die Mission, headed by Sir Wilfrid Eady, 
arrived in the River Plate. The old names 
were still there — The Bank of London and 
South America, the Plaza Britanica with 
Its railway stations, the Anglo Frigorifico, 
Harrods, Bovril, the City Hotel — but the 
British were now Hving in Argentina ‘on 
sufferance’ indeed. 

Changed Situation 

No clearer indication of the changed 
situation can be found than in the descrip- 
tion of the Mission’s arrival, published in 
the magazine Que. Sr, Miguel Miranda, 
Director of the Banco Central, comes early 
to his office. A big cigar ‘ of the best quality’ 
between his Hps, this man ‘whose income 
is said to be about 20,000’, awaits the 
British debtors. Sir Wilfrid and his col- 
leagues are announced. Sr. Miranda’s 
opening speech is blunt. He will stand no 
nonsense. Sir Wilfrid (according to QuS) 
is startled. He begins to explain how recent 
Argentine decrees have adversely affected 
British interests, Sr. Miranda cuts him 
short. ‘These matters,’ he says, ‘are inter- 
nal, and are the concern of the Argentine 
Republic exclusively. For that reason, they 
cannot form part of our conversations.’ 
Sir Wilfrid offers to utilise part of the 
blocked funds for the sale of the railways. 

‘ I am not interested in the railways, ’ snaps 
Sr. Miranda. He adds; ‘I suggest that we 
leave the ^140 million sterling as a loan, at 
per cent. As for the railways, we have 
already got them, and they are working.’ 
Sir Wilfrid, Que reports, is flustered. He 
begins to speak more rapidly. He argues 
that the debt is no ordinary debt, but that 



Contrast to Argentme^s modernity — A Lengua Indian and 
his squaw 


it has been incurred because Great Britain 
was fighting to save humanity. Sr. Miranda 
interrupts: ‘San Martin also fought for the 
freedom of America, but the British 
bankers charged him 8 per cent compound 
interest.’ The discussion continues. Que 
inserts the comment: ‘Don Miguel is a 
real bull-dog who has caught his opponent 
and will not let him move.’ The British 
negotiator speaks of Free Trade; the 
Director of the Banco Central retaliates 
by referring to Ottawa. Sir Wilfrid sur- 
renders: ‘You are right,’ he says, ‘we are 
paying for our past mistakes. ’ The British 
Mission withdraws. The boxer (Sr. 
Miranda) clenches his fists. 

The foregoing is, of course, an intensely 
nationalist version of a phase in the Anglo- 
Argentine negotiations. It is indicative, 
however, of the new attitude now pre- 
vailing towards the British in Argentina — 
and it does, incidentally, reveal the ob- 
stacles that the Eady Mission met with and 
'which it so ably and patiently overcame. 
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ESCAPE TO 



RICHARD MASSIE 


A FEW months ago I dropped out of a blue terms. But as no doubt the Slave Market, 

sky on to 640 square miles of earth which on the former site of which stands Bishop 

gave the he to the expression ‘total war’; Steere’s Cathedral, was likewise ‘pictur- 

where people were not sure whether or not esque’, the conscientious traveller must ash 

butter and sugar were rationed, and where himself whether this romantic view is not 

nothing else was; which somehow received merely the distortion of Iiis own leisure- 

a hberal supply of mature Scotch wliisky; tinted spectacles. 

and where ever)'one had time to be pohte. The narrow streets, built so that even at 
Zanzibar makp one start using words midday they provide a few feet of shade, 

hke picturesque and romantic . A South used to be the incubators of terrible epi- 

Afncan lady could be seen flitting here and demies of cholera. Now, however Sani- 

chere in a rickshaw, equipped with pamt tation, with a capital ‘S’, has come in, and 

and canvas, to catch some of this pic- the town conforms to European norions 

turesquencss, which all the gold of the of cleanliness. Efficiency and the pictur- 

Rand could not buy. The maze of tor- esque have come to terms for once 

tuous streets, die Arab sitting under an Whether the sort of mystery, passion and’ 

umbrel a hoping to sell a grandfather intrigue, wliich we have learned to asso- 

clock, the pervasive smell of cloves issuing date with Arab civilisation, survive within 

from the doorways of business houses- this tortuous but hygienic labyrinth, I 

these are bound to suggest such colourful cannot say. But Zanzibar has retained a 
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cliaracter and tradition oi its owti to a 
greater extent than some of the more 
cosmopolitan cities of North Atrica, and 
I do not think the pleasing impression it 
makes is merely superficial. There is a 
certain wholeness and harmony about the 
community, wliich is reflected in the 
politeness I have mentioned. 

Not Too Big! 

The Swaliih are not in that uncomfort- 
able state of having lost their old tribal 
standards without havmg properly assimi- 
lated new’ ones. Their attitude towards 
Europeans is without either servility or 
self-assertiveness, and that is also true of 
Arabs and Indians. British protection seems 
to' he with a Hght hand on Zanzibar, 

Another factor which contributes to the 
sense of wholeness is that Zanzibar is not 
too big. So the Government can find time 
to send a bunch of flow^ers twice a w’eek 
to each European family, and every Friday 
the Sultan distributes alms to the destitute, 
who gather beneath the balcony of the 
Beit el Ajaib, the ‘House of Wonder’, as 
his palace is called. But what, you may ask, 
are the destitute doing in this alleged island 
paradise? I suppose the Sultan would reply 
kismet and, pending the complete victory 
of efficiency, one can only add that there 
are worse places to be destitute in than 
Zanzibar. 

The Government keeps several houses 
for the use of visitors, with servants pro- 
vided, at a rent in the neighbourhood of 
30s. a week. One of these is situated on a 
small island three miles off the harbour, 
and known alternatively as Prison Island 
and Honeymoon Island. It is the site of a 
disused prison, but if your idea of bliss is 
to be marooned in the Indian Ocean with 
a loaf of bread, a flask of wine, the milk 
twice weekly by boat, and Thou, the latter 
is the more appropriate title. Happy couples 
used to record their visits in a book, but on 
one occasion it was produced in court as 
evidence against one of the Thous, and 
after that it mysteriously disappeared. Such 
things happen even in Zanzibar. 

The meagreness of British emigration to 


the colonies was attributed by G. K. 
Chesterton to our insistence on living 
w’ithm a few’ hundred yards of a cinema. 
Well, there is a cinema m the town of 
Zanzibar, though the climate is usually 
too hot for it to be much of an attraction. 

Europeans occasionally complain about 
bemg in a backwater. An official wdio had 
been there throughout the war drew my 
attention to a shop window’ in wiiich were 
displayed two clochc hats of a 1926-ish vin- 
tage, Some advertisement posters momen- 
tarily gave one the sensation of walking 
in a pre-w’ar street. 

But It would be iinrair to give die 
impression that Zanzibar never felt the 
hand of w’ar. Being dependent on seaborne 
traffic, her traders suffered more than those 
on the mainland. Besides, practices for the 
invasion of Madagascar were carried out 
there; and some ‘askari’, isolated on 
Honeymoon Island on account of an out- 
break of measles, devoured tw'o turtles 
which had iormerly decorated a tidal pool. 

There w’as still a sergeant-major in 
charge of Movement Control, but move- 
ment w^as scarcely perceptible. Those few 
miles of w’ater between Zanzibar and the 
mainland have been as great an asset in her 
history" as our owm little moat in ours. 



The SuUan*s Court at Zanzibar 
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THE PARADOX 

OF THE 

FRIGHTENED SCIENTISTS 


Epcty dchicvcffwit oj science is designed to Yeduce the hcizciYds oj physical 
existence, and thus to cast out fear; yet it is said that today the scientists are the most frightened 
people in the world. Surely this is a curious situation? 

PETER FLETCHER 


I IMAGINE that very few people would 
want to quarrel with the statement that the 
structure of modem civihsation is under- 
pinned by faith in Science. It is, perhaps, the 
only living faith we have: living, I mean; 
as an effective unifying principle that is 
actively at work in the body-corporate; 
giving direction to our thinking, our hopes 
and ambitions; informing our social 
morality, and explaining the prevailing 
trends of political and national aspiration. 

Many people confess this faith, acknow- 
ledging that it is the source of all the 
spiritual integrity they have. In the masses, 
no doubt, it is inarticulate; nevertheless, I 
think it is their real spur to action. They 
believe implicitly in the power of Science, 
and its appHcations not only to produce 
the material satisfactions that will make the 
world comfortable to live in, but also to 
liberate the soul of man from ‘the fear of 
the dark'. 

I hope it is not doing them an injustice 
to say that, until lately, the majority of 
scientists believed this, too. Their voices 
rang clear with conviction when they 
promised us the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them in due course. They 
assured us that the mental disciplines of 
Science and its practical techniques would, 
given time, yield wisdom as well as 
knowledge, and progress as well as dis- 


covery. Some of the most erudite among 
them did not hesitate to affirm roundly 
that religious insights, spiritual values and 
the constraints of personal morality were 
illusions, since they were irreducible to 
scientific formulations. Indeed, they 
claimed for the deHverances of practical 
reason not only moral significance but a 
moral autonomy that denied even to 
scientists themselves the right to consider 
the effects on the human situation of their 
insatiable inquisitiveness. 

Bearing this in mind, it is interesting to 
reflect upon the fact that, today, the 
scientists are afraid. Indeed, it is said that, 
ever since the first atom bomb went off, 
they have been the most frightened people 
in the world. Its detonation shattered their 
morale even more completely than our 
own. Surely that is a very curious tiling? 

The Meaning of Fear 
Fear is not, in itself, an unnatural emotion, 
but it is essentially a subjective one: by 
which I mean, not that it is irrelevant to the 
circumstances in which it is felt, but that its 
centre of reference is always the individual 
who suffers it. Fear is, at bottom, of 
physical origin. It is the manifestation in 
consciousness of a state of bodily weakness. 
It arises when the self becomes aware of an 
unfavourable contrast between its own 
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strength and that of the environmental 
forces against which it must contend. In 
the absence of this contrast, fear cannot 
occur. 

The stage is set for the appearance of 
fear when the self is so related to the 
environment (not-self) that only an 
exercise of strength can redress an adverse 
balance of power between them. This 
situation produces a conviction of weak- 
ness which develops into fear when the 
resources of energy that can be summoned 
to meet the emergency seem inadequate to 
sustain the effort it demands. 

In the last analysis, all fear is fear of the 
unknown; for when the self is confronted 
with the unknown, the contrast with the 
not-self is heightened to infimty, and the 
unknown is invested by imagination with 
unlimited possibilities of evil. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that man should be 
assailed by fear in the presence of the 
untamed forces of Nature. The mystery of 
the physical universe looms over against us 
for ever. Its power is both incalculable and 
inescapable. 

The desire for knowledge about the 
physical world is man’s primary, positive 
reaction against the impotence and humilia- 
tion of his fear of the unknown. It arises, as 
fear itself does, from the instinct or urge of 
self-preservation, and it has the same 
subjective reference. By the exercise of 
practical reason, we hope to dispel the 
weakness bom of ignorance and the terror 
it evokes. The reward of intellectual effort 
is power to control and direct the forces of 
the world that hitherto held dominion 
over us. 

Scientific thinking is the most self- 
consistent and rigidly-disciplined expres- 
sion of the form of consciousness developed 
by man, at the bidding of the urge to 
self-preservation. Its single intention is to 
reduce the material contents and resources 
of the world to order and tractability and 
so make them subservient to human ends. 
Its emotional incentive is the desire for 
strength. Its goal is the discovery of 
unlimited power, or, what amounts to 
the same things the final emancipation of 


the race from weakness — the conquest 
of fear. 

Emotional Confusion 
Against this background, the spectacle ct a 
frightened scientist is grotesque, for he is of 
all men the one who should be unafraid. 
All his thinking, all his labours, have been 
informed with the suigle intention to 
destroy fear utterly by finally overcoming 
the weakness from wfiicli it springs. The 
discovery of atomic fission has put this 
supreme achievement within his grasp. Is 
it not strange that the conqueror should be 
terrified by the w'eapon he designed to 
make the conquest complete ; 

I draw^ attention to this situation because 
I think if is the most striking contemporary 
example of a morbid scare of consciousness 
from which the wiiole of Western civilisa- 
tion seems to be suffering. We are unaware 
of it, or indifferent to it, only because 
familiarity with it has blinded us to its 
alarming implications. We are becoming 
spiritually irrational. 

Irrational is the word; I mean that, and 
not apathetic or intractable. I think our 
leaders and teachers are wdde of the mark 
when they accuse us of being spiritually 
insensitive or contumacious. I believe the 
undemonstrative endurance and heroism 
of millions of ordinary people during the 
war is sufficient evidence that our hearts are 
in the right place. 

The malaise from wliich we are suffering 
is something much more subtle, dangerous 
and difficult to come to grips with. It is the 
state of emotional confusion that makes it 
possible for us to become more and more 
civilised and more and more afraid at the 
same time: afraid, that is to say, w’here no 
danger lurks; afraid, not of the physical 
hazards of eartlily existence, but of our- 
selves and each other; so that the greater 
part of our energy is consumed in self- 
protective activities that make us solitary, 
competitive, ambitious, learning-conscious, 
class-conscious or prowess-conscious. Even 
in the most intimate transactions of our 
lives — ^in our relations with our families and 
fiiends — our behaviour nowadays is almost 
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wlioliy governed by variations on an 
emotional tlieme in which fear and the 
wili-to-power are the dominant notes. Our 
very religion is infected with fear; and the 
centre of all current poHtical controversy 
is the relative merits of individualism and 
collectivism — which are not mutually in- 
compatible forms of social structure, but 
merely the private and corporate aspects 
of group-behaviour motivated by fear; so 
related that every action designed to 
produce the one inevitably produces the 
other also. 

This confusion of mind is the secret of 
the power of Science over us, and it 
explains the scientists’ present disillusion- 
ment. They convinced us only because they 
first convinced themselves that the form ot 
consciousness they cultivated and the 
knowledge it could yield was of universal 
validity. It is not. If we can understand why 
it is not, we may gain a clue to the meaning 
of our own emotional disorder. 

Organisations and the Person 
The rationality of the scientific approach 
to the unknown is strictly limited. It rests 
on the assumption that the action of the 
thinker is thwarted only by the inertia of 
matter; or, to put it another way, that the 
self is free to act on its environment 
because the behaviour of the environment 
(not-self) is determined. In any realm where 
the freedom of the not-self is co-extensive 
with that of the self, the knowdedge 
yielded by the scientific method is useless 
for purposes of prediction, and the pursuit 
of tliis knowledge as a means to power is 
irrational, as is also the attempt to control 
the not-self by the exercise of power. 

For these reasons it is clear that fear — 
which is merely the negative aspect of the 
will-to-power — ^is irrational when it con- 
trols behaviour in a relation between 
ersons. Indeed, fear cannot occur in a 
uman encounter as long as the protagon- 
ists are aware of each other as persons: for 
to apprehend another human being as one 
of like substance and nature with oneself is 
to know that self and not-self are so 
related that the conditions proper to the use 
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of power are absent. To be afraid under 
these circumstances, or to behave in a 
manner that has the effect of making 
another afraid, is to be guilty of conscious 
self-contradiction . 

When fear does occur in a human 
encounter, its presence at once betrays the 
fact that a contrast has been asserted 
between the strength of those who frighten 
and the weakness of those who are afraid. 
It means that the persons concerned are 
aware of each other, not as persons, but as 
opposing physical forces, or as animals that 
can be tamed into submission; and except 
to the extent that they are subject to this 
limitation of consciousness, it is impossible 
for human beings to act on the assumption 
tliat a demonstration of prowess or an 
exercise of strength will improve the 
relation and not destroy it. 

In practice, behaviour derived from fear 
and the will-to-power, or from any 
emotional variation of these incentives, is 
invariably destructive of human relations, 
for it begins by denying the reality of 
everytliing specifically human in them. 1 
venture to say that there is no exception to 
this rule. 

There is, however, one order of human 
associations wherein the participants are so 
disposed towards each other that they 
cannot avoid behaving in a manner that 
constitutes a practical denial of their 
common humanity. It is when they enter 
into a functional or utihtarian relationship, 
joining forces for the performance of a task 
by the exercise of their corporate strength: 
that is, when they form themselves into an 
organisation. 

The defining characteristic of an organi- 
sation is that it has a logical internal 
structure or pattern. It is composed of 
people who are chosen for their ability to 
contribute something by way of physical or 
mental strength to the common cause; and 
the relation of each one to the others is 
governed by his usefulness as an instrument 
in the service of the whole. Since the pur- 
pose of an organisation cannot be achieved 
without the conservation and direction of 
strength, authority, with power to direct. 



.t must be vested in some at the expense ot 
others. 

Necessarily m such an association, every 
individual is continually being made aware 
of the contrast between his own prowess 
and that oi the persons set in authorin’ over 
him, or between ins private strength and 
that of die body-corporate upon whose 
favour he depends for his share in the fruits 
of its labours. Necessarily, too, the effect of 
tills contrast must always be to emphasise 
the weakness of the individual, arouse liis 
fear and will-to-power. Moreover, the 
nature of the relationship is such tliat while 
It tends continually to exacerbate these 
emotions, it can never assuage the one nor 
satisfy the other; for, while by increasing 
the value of liis private contribution to the 
corporate acrivity, a member may redress 
an adverse balance of power between him- 
self and some of his associates, he can never 
overcome his weakness in relation to the 
organisation as a whole; and the more 
important the services it renders him, the 
less he dare risk losing its good \^dlL The 
state is, of course, die organisation-of- 
organisations: the effective working whole 
witliiti which all lesser organisations 
operate, and to whose overriding will or 
intention their owm diverse aims must be 
subordinated. Our social life is, there- 
fore, our most inclusive and demanding 
functional activity, and it is not surprising 
chat the many claims it makes upon us 
have the effect of intensifying our self- 
awareness and individualism, evoking our 
fear and stimulating our will-to-power, 
while offering us no means of resolving 
the emotional tensions thus created. 

But this does not explain why we have 
transposed our subjective emotions from a 
context where they are rational to the realm 
of personal relationships, where they are 
not. It does not explain, for instance, why 
the scientists of the world are afraid, not of 
the physical force they have now liberated, 
but of what the humane, enlightened, 
democratic peoples of the world will do 
with it. I think we shall do an injustice 
to the scientists* intelligence if we fail to 
realise that this is the occasion of their 


present discomfiture. They see, perhaps 
better than wc do, the implications of the 
tact that the public experiment in vriiich 
the citizens oi Hiroshima were guinea pigs 
w^as authorised, not by the cakulafing 
brutahty of a Hiiiimler or a Goeriiig, but 
by our own elected leaders and theirs. They 
arc on their knees, fervently praying to be 
dehvered from the good mtenaons of 
their fnends. 

And so are \rc. The tears and irustratioiis 
tliat thrust us into ps}’cliic isolarioii are not, 
m the main, evoked by the threats of our 
enemies or the menace of untamed natural 
torces. Wc are in such confusion of mind 
that w’e cannot trust ourselves to our 
friends, and often vve cannot trust ourselves 
to ourselves. 

There is overw’helniing evidence in our 
behaviour of tliis confusion. It is in the 
pubhc utterances of the many mentors who 
sincerely believe they w’ill arouse us from 
the apathy produced by fear — by making 
us more frightened than w^e were before. It 
is in the frustration of ever}^ man who tries 
to win co-operation by acts of intimidation. 
It is in the possessiveness that masquerades 
as love, the cleverness we mistake for 
wisdom and the moral rectitude that passes 
for spiritual integrity. It is the leit motif of 
every neurosis — and of every psycho- 
logical theory based on the assumption that 
a self can be a self in isolation. It is in every 
humiliation w'c suffer at the failure of the 
many organisations w^e estabhsh for the 
purpose of making organisations unneces- 
sary. It is in the conviction, wliich few of 
us can escape, tliat if our civilisation does 
go dowm to its destruction in the horror 
of an atomic w^ar, it is as likely that the 
catastrophe will be precipitated by our 
own or our leaders* actions as by the 
treachery of potential enemies. 

Functional v. Personal 
Relationships 

This is our present problem. We are not 
spiritually blind. We have not lost our 
sense of the importance of personal values, 
nor our clear conviction that our organ- 
isational activities must be subordinated to 
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human relationships. Everything we are 
trying to do nationally, politically and 
industrially shows that. 

Then what is the matter with us? 

The answer, I tliink, is this: the efFective, 
overruling intention of Western civilisa- 
tion has for so long been the pursuit of 
knowledge and the achievement of power 
that every formative and educational 
influence to which we have been subjected 
has been designed to make us expert in the 
forms of feeling, thought and behaviour 
appropriate to the maintenance of the 
organised relationships which that intention 
compels us to develop. Without intending 
to do it, without realising that we are 
doing it, we are applying tliis knowledge 
in the realm of personal relationships, with 
the expectation of improving them. We 
are behaving on the assumption that the 
realm of persons and the realm of 
organisations belong to the same order of 
rationality and can be entered and enjoyed 
on the same terms. 

The fact is that they cannot. On the 
contrary, the nature of organisational 
relationsliips is such that, unless they are 
clearly known to he instrumental to ends 
beyond themselves, they produce a form of 
consciousness that destroys personahty. In 
other words, behaviour designed to pro- 
duce freedom from want does not produce 
freedom from loneliness; it intensifies it. 
We do not know this. Consequently we 
are trying with might and main to achieve 
friendship, communion, freedom from 
fear, by becoming free from weakness. The 
result is self-contradiction, emotional con- 


fusion, frustration and the continual 
exacerbation of the fear we are earnestly 
endeavouring to cast out. 

Our faith in Science, and the faith of the 
scientists themselves in its power to yield 
spiritual and moral truth as well as factual 
knowledge, is merely an aspect of this basic 
ignorance and confusion of mind. That is 
why the spectacle of the scientists’ dis- 
illusionment is so shocking for mankind. 
It is a public confession of the final failure 
of practical reason to apprehend personal 
reality. It reveals the limitation of the 
scientific consciousness: its inability to 
perceive that knowledge is merely power, 
and that power has no moral significance 
whatever. 

It is said that man’s extremity is God’s 
opporoinity. Certainly we can say that 
Science’s extremity is humanity’s opportu- 
nity. While the explosion of the atom 
bomb has shattered our illusion that Science 
is a proper object of our personal faith, it 
has done us the good service of revealing 
our ignorance. It has shown us that there is 
a realm of rationality beyond Science: the 
realm of being, of reciprocal action and 
reciprocal freedoms where ‘man cannot 
live by bread alone.’ 

Knowledge of ignorance is the first step 
towards wisdom. We know now, or we 
can know if we will, what is the inner 
meaning of our frustrations and confusions. 
Our next task is to learn and teach the new 
way of living that will enable us to deal 
with human beings as if they were human. 
Curious that we should have remained so 
ignorant of that for so long ! 


Science is a first-rate piece of furniture for a man’s upper-chamber, if 
he has common-sense on the ground floor. 

O. W. Holmes — Poet at Breakfast Table, ch. 5 


All the ancients who have reasoned on physical science without having 
the torch of practical experiment to guide them, have been only like blind 
people explaining the nature of colours to other blind people. 

Voltaire — Physique, Pref 
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CONTRASTS & COMPARISONS 
BETWEEN OTM) & NEW WASTERS 
E. II. RAMSDRA 


Colour: a study in mood 

ANTONIO CANALETTO, 1^)97-1768 

A VIEW IN VENICE: THE STON E- MASON ’ S YARD 

One of the chief beauties of The Stone- M ascm' s Yard, a lino example of 
Canaletto’s early work, in which he depicts his native city from a less 
familiar angle, but with a more intimate grace than lie was afterwards 
wont to do, lies indisputably in the depth and harmony of its tone, the pre- 
dominating browns of the arcliitecture being matched by tlie quiet pinks 
of the house on the right and by tlie sombre, almost aquamarine blue of 
the Venetian sky. In addition, one feels that the work as a whole possesses 
an essential nobility which is liardly diminished by the recognition that, 
notwithstanding the charm of individual passages, the treatment of the 
detail is lacking in that finish and finer ‘edge’ which marks the more 
accurately observed and therefore more completely imagined w^ork of the 
Dutch masters, whose figures not only exist in a more ambient air, but 
contain within themselves, as Canaletto’s do not, the pre-supposition of 
continued movement within a space in Avhich the relative distances between 
one object and another are more accurately gauged and more unerringly 
set forth. That is to say, there is already an indication of the somewhat 
mechanical approach to details of this kind which tends to characterise the 
work of Canaletto at a later period. In face, however, of a composition on 
the scale of The Stone-Mason^ s Yard^ such minor defects become negligible 
since, when seen in perspective, there is a certain inevitability about the 
work as a pattern which, together with its tonal harmonies and the peaceful 
nature of the scene depicted, endows it with a quality of repose which has 
perhaps an unprecedented appeal in this age for the mind which still 
retains a feeling of respect for the greater tranquillity, dignity and leisure 
of a way of life that now belongs to the past. 
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CONTRASTS & COMPARISONS 
BETATEEN OLD & NEAV MASTERS 


Colour: a study in mood 

GRAHAM SUTHERLAND, b. 1905 

DEVASTATION: EAST-END STREET 

T HAT the mood of a painting is finally determined by the tone and quality 
of its colour is strikingly borne out in this scene^ by Graham Sutherland, of 
devastation in an East-End street. And this is so despite the fact that 
neither the strident yellow of the facades nor the purple of the foreground 
bears any relation to actualities, since one perceives instinctively that there 
is an innate correspondence between the emotional vein of the composition 
and the colours in which it is expressed. For, while it is true that as between 
the uninterrupted living of life exemplified in the Venetian scene and the 
unlooked-for cutting off of everything that is implied in its continuance 
as in the London vista, there is a contrast no less violent tlian that between 
the all-pervading glow of the sunlight in the one, and the ominous darkness, 
not so mucli of a given hour as of a recognisable state of mind, in the other, 
yet, even so, it is pre-eminently by reason of the difference of their colour- 
scales that a feeling of tranquillity is evoked by the contemplation of the 
first and a sense of desolation by that of the second. The transfiguring power 
of the painter’s response to the envisaged ordeal is seen again in the new 
and unexpected dignity with which he has endowed the tenantless dwellings 
of the dead, which before were to all appearances mean and unremarkable 
enouglq so that, by implication, it is almost as if all earthly distinctions of 
richer and poorer were resolved or merged into a finer unity through the 
endurance of a common experience and a common fate. If, then, in the rush 
and compulsion of the spirit the tendency of the artist has been to treat 
such details, for instance, a.s the masonry on the right in rather too ab- 
stract a fashion, this neglect is due, not as it would be in Canaletto’s case 
to a failure of objective insight, but to the overwhelming demands of a 
subjective passion. 
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REPORT ON 



FRANK ILLINGWORTH 

Of all the occupied countries, Denmark 
has the best chance of preserving the fun- 
damental features of her national hfe. The 
Occupation turned the Danes from a 
laughing race with an immense capacity 
for fun into a sullen people with a deep 
hatred of everything German. But with 
the passing of the cloud, the sunshine bub- 
bled forth with all its old effervescence. 

"Was there ever, one asks, a gayer, happier 
people; or a more exquisite city than 
Copenhagen? And then one sees the other 
side of the Danish revival: the barges 
laden with raw materials and farm pro- 
duce; the thousands peddling furiously to 
work on bicycles; the digging and the 
building and the manufacturing; the 
determination to re-create the abundance 
of 1939, and the general confidence of the 
people in their government and of the 
government in the people. 

The war wrought many changes in 
the Danish poHtical set-up. The Dane was 
the first to recognise this. During the 
Occupation he saw the extreme Left in 
constant and always bitter action against 
the Gestapo, and he knew that the extreme 
Left would demand its reward in the post- 
war administration. But the return of 
eighteen Communists to the Rigsdag in 
November 1945, where before there was 
only one, came as a shock, particularly as 
the Communists gained only on SociaHst 
losses. He welcomed the return of the 
Sociahsts to power, but saw in the 
Communists a disruptive force even if he 
felt towards their leader, Axel Larsen, 
rather as we felt towards the ‘lovable 
revolutionary’, the late Jimmy Maxton. 

Larsen has much in common with R£d^oated Danish postman 
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Maxton. His £ery idealism is accepted iti 
the Rigsdag as was Maxton’s at West- 
minster, and, though a fanatic, Larsen is 
yet held in some respect throughout Den- 
mark. Not so the Party he represents. The 
Foreign Editor of the Communist Land 
and People, Leif Gundel, told me that the 
one-day General Strike in Copenhagen 
last May was a ‘spontaneous expression 
of the working people against oppression’. 
But the evidence suggested it originated in 
Communist opportunism. 

Liberals in Power! 

No doubt it was the prospect of difficult 
times that prompted the Socialists to leave 
the task of government to the second party 
in the Rigsdag, the Liberals. ‘We hold a 
watching brief,’ the Sociahst leader, Hans 
Hedtoft, said on handing responsibility to 
the Liberal, Knud Kristensen. A simple 
Jutland farmer, Kristensen is well regarded 
in Denmark. His outlook is that of the 
honest, patient countryman accustomed to 
work for results; and the average Dane 
accepts Iiim as the right man to solve the 
country’s several problems. 

Though naturally happy, the Dane is 
deep thinking. ‘We have two main pro- 
blems,’ he says, ‘that of Slesvig and our 
German population generally, and that of 
trade with Britain.’ Then there is the fear 
of Russia. In spite of his Sociahst leanings, 
the Dane is at heart a Conservative. The 
small farmer of Jutland and the small trader 
in Copenlragen or Esbjerg is a dyed-in-the- 
wool Conservative with the capitahst’s fear 
of Russia, and he is constantly reminded 
of Russia’s proximity by the Russian occu- 
pation of the Danish island of Bornholm 
(in the Baltic) following the hberation, and 
by the horde of German refugees now in 
South Slesvig from the Russian zone. 

Her German population is Denmark’s 
most pressing problem, and one that has 
brought her into verbal conflict with 
Britain. In addition to the normal German 
population of Slesvig, two hundred thou- 
sand Germans were sent from the bombed 
areas of Germany during the war, a figure 


later to be almost doubled with refugees 
from East Prussia and Poland. 

Their support at a cost of 12,000,000 
amiually is in itself a serious matter for a 
small nation; but the issue goes far deeper. 

First, take the problem of Denmark’s 
natural German population. Germany 
took Slesvig from Denmark in 1864, and 
in 1920, following a plebiscite, the area 
was split between the two countries, South 
Slesvig going to Germany. In the mean- 
time the Germans had succeeded, to some 
extent, in Germanising the Danish 
minority in South Slesvig; and today the 
Danish Government’s hope is for the 
problem to be solved by ‘Danish-minded- 
ness’ growing in the Germanised area 
until the majority of its inhabitants opt for 
union with Denmark. 

Christian MoUer, leader of the Danish 
Conservative Party, put it to me in this 
way: ‘You can be sure that if we held a 
plebiscite in Slesvig today, tens of thou- 
sands of Germans there would opt for 
Danish nationaHry simply to gain short- 
term advantages. Later on, when the ration 
scale is the same on both sides of the 
firontier, these “Danes” would once again 
become Germans, and the Danes in Slesvig 
would be in a minority. It will be time 
enough to hold a plebiscite when the Ger- 
mans and the Germanised Danes in South 
Slesvig opt to be Danes for the long-term 
advantages tliis would ofler.’ 

Divided on most other issues, Danish 
Conservatives and Communists are one in 
insisting that the Danes should resist 
British pressure for a plebiscite to be held 
in South Slesvig at an early date. As 
forcibly Danes of all parties reject the 
British attitude on the future of Denmark’s 
refugees. 

Slesvig Still a Problem 
From the Great Powers’ failure to sup- 
port Denmark against Germany in 1864, 
the Danes concluded that in future their 
national salvation would depend on their 
own efforts. This conclusion still persists 
and, given a free hand, the Danes would 
undoubtedly lose little time in expelling 
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the refugees from East Prussia and Poland. 
Forcibly they say: 'Not only are these 
Germans steeped in Nazi ideology and 
therefore a threat to the future security of 
Denmark, but if they remain in Slesvig 
they'll prevent the growth of Danish- 
mindedness there.' But the British attitude 
is that you cannot send these refugees back 
to an area now under Russian and Pohsh 
control; and the Danish suggestion that at 
least some of tliem be sent to the British 
Zone brought the counter suggestion that 
Slesvig should accept a quota of German 
refugees from the overcrowded British 
Zone. The Danes grudgingly admit the 
impracticability of deporting their refu- 
gees to the east, but the suggestion that 
Slesvig should accept a further batch of 
the hated Germans has caused a real sense 
of grievance. 

Meanwhile, all Danish parties are agreed 
on another issue: that the British Military 
Government is denying full political 
freedom to the Danish minority in South 
Slesvig; and they are most vocal in de- 
manding that this should be rectified. 

Denmark is a land of hard-working 
people, and they are striving to bring 
the abundance in their homes and shops 
up to tlie 1939 level. But Danish pride 
has not made the Anglo-Danish problems 
easy to handle. Nationahsm has reached a 
new high level among the fundamentally 
patriotic Danes. The retort of a prominent 
poHtician to my remark that the British 
Empire was proving a stabilising force 
even greater than the Roman Empire, 
was typical: 'And don’t forget that be- 
tween the British and the Roman Empires 
there was a D A N I S H Empire. ' A govern- 
ment official in Copenhagen demonstrated 
this widespread pride in being a Dane with 
the words: 'Remember, when you write 
about my country, that "Schleswig” 
is spelt S-L-E-S-V-I-G in Denmark; 
and remember that "S-N-A-P-S” is the 
Danish for the drink you seem to like so 
much — S-C-H-N-A-P-P-E-S is German.* 

This pride was apparent throughout 
the Occupation; and it is still illustrated 
in endless tales of the Resistance. What the 


Danes sometimes forget is that from the 
bombs and the Gestapo has risen a new 
level in valuations. 

The Briton in Denmark receives a 
warm welcome. The Dane cannot do too 
much for British troops on leave, or for 
tourists and business men from this coun- 
try. One introduction suffices to secure a 
dozen invitations. Naively, the Dane says 
he likes the British. But sooner or later 
every conversation with Copenliagen busi- 
ness men or Jutland farmers embraces the 
problem of Anglo-Danish trade relations. 

You won't give us a fair price for our 
produce,’ they say, 'yet when it comes 
to haying from you, the sky’s the limit.' 
Copenliagen newspapers, including the 
level-headed Politikea, charge British 
manufacturers with being liigh-handed 
(largely true, I w^ould say), and die British 
Government with forcing the Danes to 
subsidise their farming industry so diat we 
can eat cheaply. 

The last Anglo-Danish agreement on 
prices for farm produce has done nothing 
to appease the Jutland farmer. The fact that 
the prices are in cases above those for farm 
produce from the Dominions means noth- 
ing to him when he is told they are so low 
that an increased farming subsidy may be 
necessary, with a consequent rise in food 
prices within Denmark. 

The Danish business man says bluntly 
that Russia is driving a less hard bargain, 
and that if Britain wants long-term trade 
advantages in Denmark, she should be 
prepared to meet the Danes now. 

I beheve the matter of price for Danish 
produce, and the question of Schleswig 
will be solved amicably in the next few 
months. There are several signs to this end. 
But in the meantime the above arguments 
are advanced in every drawing-room, farm 
parlour and city cafe from Esbjerg to 
Copenhagen. The Dane is intensely anxious 
to regain his pre-war level of Hving. 
What he does not fully reafise is that, after 
Belgium, Denmark is nearer to attaining 
her goal than any of the once-occupied 
countries. 
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JAMES EASTWOOD 


The present situation is that in almost 
every country affected by the war young 
people with academic and professional 
aspirations are eagerly, perhaps a little 
desperately, trying to make up for lost 
time. In England, an uncomfortable 
shortage of accommodation adds to the 
difhculties of settling down. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if the old and, given the right 
temperament, delightful academic seclu- 
sion, so characteristic of the older universi- 
ties, will ever quite return. The universities 
called ‘Redbrick' have never known it. 
Then, too, students and staff have changed 
with the world about them. During the 
war. Science won an easy victory over 
Arts, and the attitude of mind that made 
this victory possible persists. 

The emphasis is increasingly on the 
statistical and practical aspects of know- 
ledge, and so, in addition to ah the old 
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science courses, there are courses in a 
variety of professional subjects, in planning, 
physical and sociological — ^heralds of the 
new attitude. Both American and Russian 
influence is discernible here. In both 
countries there is a constant endeavour to 
to keep the universities in touch with 
‘realities’, to give practical significance to 
what goes on in the lecture rooms and 
Hbraries. Thus, in the United States, courses 
in accountancy, business practice, adver- 
tising, journalism, and what have you, 
abound. In Russia students prepare to be 
efficient members of the Communist State. 

As for the European universities, the role 
they are to play in the task of reconstruc- 
tion, important or otherwise, is still ob- 
scure. Continental academic hfe has aU 
sorts of ideological overtones, ranging 
from Communism and the aftermath of 
Resistance poHtics to neo-CathoHcism and 


Existentialism. Yet no really strong intellec- 
tual movement lias yet made itself apparent 
at any Continental seat of learning. 

Nationalist Universities 
In Europe, especially Central and. Eastern 
Europe, the universities have had a more 
spectacular part in national hfe than in 
Britain, just because they afforded an 
obvious means of expressing rather self- 
conscious national cultures. The student 
and professorial bodies wielded a direct in- 
fluence on policy and events in a manner 
quite foreign to England, where it is only 
on rare occasions that, say, a Union debate 
makes news, and stimulates controversy of 
national significance. The new trends in 
Britain, however, are likely to change this. 
The statistical spirit now has a direct 
bearing on government and affairs. The 
time has gone when a course in Greats was 
considered the best training for statesman- 
ship and the Civil Service. These were die 
academic qualifications of the ‘gentleman*, 
and that frequently charming and often 
mahgned fellow is somewhat unfashion- 
able. So the universities must now provide 
us with speciahsts instead. This is natural 
in an age obsessed with the idea of national 
technical efficiency. But in consequence we 
have to face the fact that, great though the 
need for specialists undoubtedly is, there is 
agrowing danger that the universities, follow- 
ing the drift of the times, will become essential 
parts in the machinery of the modern, highly 
technical, but ethically anachronistic, state or 
blocs of states. Commodious ‘back rooms’, 
as it were, in countries versed in the refine- 
ments of atomic science (and warfare), and 
with systems of administration adapted to 
technological rather than human con- 
siderations. To all except the specialist it 
is a depressing prospect. Is there an 
alternative? 

The answer, surely, depends on whether 
the universities are ready to accept a wider, 
international responsibility; more precisely, 
since the universities are essentially a 
creation of the Western spirit, on whether 
they are able to give a new impetus and 
vital meaning to that spirit. 


The problem is vast and complex, chal- 
lenging all the acumen of the scholar and 
the zeal of the reformer. Questions con- 
cerning funds, broadening the basis of 
admission, and other political and eco- 
nomic considerations are important, but 
secondary. The real issue is intellectual and 
goes to the very heart of the present crisis. 
European civilisation is in transition. Can 
the universities, as organic elements, guide 
that transition into truly humane channels? 
The foundations of the Western tradition 
derive from Greek, Roman, Jewish and 
Christian origins, and upon them, vitahsed 
by the spirit of inquiry^ the university came 
into existence. These threads have not out- 
lived their usefuhiess. Far from it — without 
them Europe would be a mere geograplii- 
cal expression indeed. But they are singu- 
larly out of touch with the statistical, 
quasi-scientific attitude I have described. 
The result is that modern Europeans possess 
no generally accepted (though necessarily 
provisional) world view which would 
enable them to hve in accordance with the 
best knowledge available, whether tradi- 
tional or scientific. Contemporary culture 
may be likened to several marvellously 
fertile and productive oases of knowledge 
— ^historical, humanistic and scientific, but 
all of them separated by deserts of incom- 
prehension, and therefore quite incapable 
of producing a flourishing interdependent 
community. The universities reflect this 
state of affairs. Courses in the sciences and 
the arts are quite unrelated. Speciahsts are 
many and brilhaiit. But I think it is true 
to say that there is at present no intellectual 
centre from which there is the promise of 
a new synthesis. 

Of course, it is possible that the university 
as such will not prove to be a leading 
institution of our time. It may prefer to 
be led. Varying from country to country, 
and century to century, the monastery, 
the princely court, the country house, 
the artist’s studio, the coffee house, the 
salon, the opera house, have been the 
points of crystallisation of particular 
phases of Western civilisation. Today the 
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community centre, the film studio, the 
community of radio hstening, the press, 
may prove to be the really typical means of 
cultural transmission. But, though often 
decadent and somnolent, the university 
alone has survived as a living institution 
of international significance. An astonish- 
ing and hopeful record, rivalled only by 
the Church. 

Ortega y Gasset 

It is curious, perhaps significant, that the 
most messianic expression of the function 
of the university has come from one of the 
rather uii-European lands of Europe, from 
a Spaniard, Ortega y Gasset. i Significant 
intellectual and spiritual developments 
have shown a distinct tendency to move 
from the fringes of Europe to the centre: 
Christianity, the practice of mathematics 
and medicine, for example. Anyway, per- 
haps Ortega’s ‘non-central’ origin accounts 
for the comparative neglect of his thought 
in Britain, but though a Spaniard, it would 
be difficult to imagine a more self-conscious 
‘good European’. And it is just because he 
is a good European that his interpretation 
of the crisis confronting the universities 
rings so true. 

Most universities, either by occasional 
lectures or society activities, try to round 
off students’ special studies and profes- 
sional training with some ornamental and 
rather vague general culture. It is in this 
aspect of university life that Ortega sees 
the mere ‘residual stump’ of what, in the 
Aliddle Ages, was the whole meaning and 
purpose of the university: to impart ‘a 
repertory of convictions wliich became 
an effective guide to the existence of 
mediaeval man.’ 

The early universities, in short, trans- 
mitted culture. In our time the world has 
acquired over-tones, Bloomsburyish and 
Rosenbergian, which do anything but 
assist a discussion of Ortega’s diesis. ‘ Cul- 
ture’ has become the preoccupation of in- 
tellectuals essentially at variance with the 
world in which they live. But for Ortega 
it is neither a superficial gloss nor an escape; 

^Mission of the University. Princeton Univenzty Press. 
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it is ‘what saves human life from being a 
mere disaster’; it is the repertory of con- 
victions by which men live. Now it is 
precisely culture in this sense that Europe 
today so conspicuously lacks, and this is 
one of the deeper causes of the Grumblings 
away and upheavals that the last two 
generations, especially, have witnessed. It 
is a general spiritual disintegration, a sort 
of mass schizophrenia. Ortega believes that 
the modem university could become the 
means for re-assembling the disjecta membra 
of Western culture and effectively trans- 
mitting it. Therefore, though admitting 
the great importance of research and pro- 
fessional training, he thinks they should 
give precedence to this more general social 
task. Today, this idea would seem revolu- 
tionary, if it were not so old. 

The heritage of Western culture is im- 
mense. To absorb it in all its richness in the 
three or four years spent in a university’s 
lecture rooms and libraries is beyond the 
capacity of any student. Thus Ortega in- 
sists that, in this transmission of culture, the 
emphasis should be on the learner rather 
than the complexity of the subject matter. 
This is in accordance with the general 
historical advance in pedagogy, following 
the precepts of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bel and German idealism. The student 
should be taught only what he may 
reasonably be expected to absorb, and 
what is strictly necessary /or the life of the 
man now a student — a Hfe lived at the 
‘height of the times’. The aim is all-round 
enlightenment. 

A Faculty of Culture, then, is the 
nucleus of Ortega’s reformed university. 
Of course, any attempt to translate theory 
into practice will be strenuously resisted: 
by professors who cannot (or will not) see 
beyond the confines of their own subject; 
by scientists and purely academic scholars 
who believe that anyone who asserts that 
research is not the essence of university 
Hfe must be guilty of heresy; perhaps even 
by students who look upon their time spent 
in college purely as a stepping-stone to a 
safe and possibly lucrative career. And, of 
course, the idea will be called impractical. 



The task of working out a syllabus for 
such a faculty would indeed strain the 
ingenuity of the astutest and most learned 
committee of professors, especially if the 
teaching of a profession had to be included 
in the time available. Ortega gives the 
essential subjects as: physics, biology, his- 
tory, sociology and philosophy — ^none of 
them, observe, connected with ‘culture’ as 
it is popularly understood today. The 
‘scandalous consequence’ of this is that the 
modern deity, ‘science in the true sense, 
i.e. scientific investigation, does not belong 
in any direct constituent capacity among 
the primary functions of the university.’ 
Ortega is interested in the results of science, 
and how they can be synthesised with 
other branches of knowledge to produce 
his working repertory of convictions. True, 
the content of culture in our age comes 
largely from science, just as in the Middle 
Ages it emanated from ecclesiastical 
authority. Still, one may disagree with 
Ortega in allowing so great an importance 
to science — especially at a time when 
science apphed and misappHed has so 
strong a hold on the imagination of the 
world. But in his insistence that each of the 
disciplines taught must be vitally related 
to life, there is a chance of humanising 
science itself. 

Synthesis Badly Needed 

Obviously, a new type of professor wHl 
be needed. He will have to display a talent 
for synthesis (the very opposite of spedah- 
sation), and he will have to be a good 
teacher. It is curious indeed how the 
methodology of higher education has been 
neglected. It is the immense and varied bulk 
of modem knowledge that is the principal 
reason, paradoxically, for the new bar- 
barism. Hence the need for a synthesis, and 
the vital necessity of being able to put it 
across. 

An apparent objection to Ortega’s pro- 
posal is that a Faculty of Culture would 
produce a regimented, almost authoritarian 
system of university education. He himself, 
however, as a professor was anythmg but 
oblivious of the need for an intimate. 


personal relationship between professor 
and student. And, too, the synthesis oilered 
would be organic, evolving, and therefore 
subject to constant criticism. Indeed, the 
most probable first result of trying to put 
liis theories into practice would be a sudden 
ferment of ideas, which in itself would do 
much to distil a minimal unity, an agreed 
repertory ot convictions from which 
Europe could take new strength. 

For, obviously, a reform on these Hues 
could nor be carried out in one countrv 
only. The universities must be inter- 
national; the synthesis of knowledge must 
comprise a certain synthesis of national 
cultures — though allowmg always for the 
maximum national and regional diversity 
which is so necessary for the health of 
Europe. But, in fact, if the European 
universities took upon themselves this 
mission, there would be repercussions far 
beyond the frontiers of Europe. The world 
being what it is today, it could not be 
otherwise. A situation of extreme delicacy 
would be created — but also an immense 
opportunity, for if there is to be any 
genuine understanding at all between 
nations, surely it must rest on a solid in- 
tellectual foundation. In short, would 
Russia agree to cultural exchange of this 
kind? Or are the basic assumptions upon 
which the civilisations of Russia and the 
West stand so radically different as to 
preclude an attempt at a synthesis? Speng- 
ler was convinced that any attempt by 
two widely differing civilisations to come 
to an understanding on values was bound 
to fail. That is the pessimistic view: civih- 
sations are discontinuous. The great graph 
of history predicts the decline of the West, 
and the rise of a new and different civili- 
sation elsewhere. Ortega, however, unlike 
Spengler, examines contemporary Western 
culture for signs of self-renewal, not decay. 
And Europe is perhaps still capable of 
experiment, which is a sign of health. If 
tins is so, then his belief that differences are 
merely alternative means for realising the 
same universal human aspirations, and for 
solving the same human problems en- 
courages an intensive effort to come to 
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agreement on means. If it is indeed to be 
'one world', tliis is almost certainly the 
straight and narrow way; the universities 
will have to do the surveying and prepare 
the travellers. It means that, as the various 
cultures evolve, they must gradually con- 
verge, with deepening agreement alike on 
objectives, the conditioning ideas of physics 
and biology, and on instrumental values 
as philosophy and the social sciences 
illuminate them. 

Russia and America? 

Russian and American influences of the 
most diverse nature are already at work in 
Europe, with scarcely encouraging results. 
Unfortunately, the best aspects of a coun- 
try's life are seldom seen abroad. It would 
be all to the good, therefore, if each 
country put the best of its culture into 
the common pool, while Europe herself 
in these internationalised universities would 
have an unrivalled means of reasserting 
her own influence. The world is certainly 
in need of it. 

But a beginning has to be made. And 
for bold experiments, what better place 
than Germany? For it is there, where the 
Western tradition has been most seriously 
undermined, that the very chaos makes a 
new approach to educational problems of 
most vital concern. There are many 
tliousands of young people waiting with 
an increasing sense of frustration for an end 
to die no-man’s-land existence between 
East and West. Frustration may well find 
tragic and dangerous outlets. Disquieting 
symptoms are not lacking. Of course, the 
ex-officers, Nazi-trained, are attending the 
universities; and there have been national- 
istic demonstrations. Even during the war, 
however, there was another spirit curiously 
akin to that which inspired the under- 
ground movements in other countries. It 
was a spirit sustained by a vision of a United 
Europe, in which Germany would have 
an honourable place. A body very like a 
secret parliament met at Whitsun, 1943, at 
Kreisau, the Silesian estate of the Moltke 
family; and the so-called ‘Kreisauer 
Papers' which have survived make it clear 
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that the hoped-for New Germany would 
have been based on the very institutions 
which are most international in character — 
that is, the trade unions, the Church, and the 
universities. The vision changed into a 
nightmare; after the bomb-plot against 
Hitler, few of the leaders of these men of 
goodwill survived. But now, after the 

war, is not the time ripe, over ripe, 
for a new approach to European unity 
on the Kreisauer lines? The universities 
offer the best opportunity of bringing 
men of different pohtical opinions and 
faiths together. Why not begin with 
them? 

Now, the German university as a purely 
academic institution, in pre-Nazi days, was 
comparable with any in Europe. For 
thoroughness and respect for research, it 

was, indeed, unrivalled. But it had the 
defects of its virtues. The typical German 
scholar was the very personification of the 
unresilient specialist. And higher education, 
in the usually accepted sense, did nothing to 
prevent Germany, and German students in 
particular, from swallowing the Nazi 
myths — a fact which should chasten all 
who look upon education as a sort of 
universal cure-aU without having properly 
thought out exactly what 'education' is 
supposed to do. It is precisely as a corrective 
to such vague sentiments that Ortega's 
ideas arc so interesting. German education, 
especially, has lacked that sense of Europe 
which is the very basis of his thought. A 
working synthesis is Germany's most cry- 
ing need. Her need is not by any means 
unique, but it is the most urgent. 

Germany? 

Germany is still one of the key nations of 
Europe. In her present state, therefore, she 
is the test case of Europe’s ability to 
recover as a cultural force. Furthermore, 
what happens during the next few yea'rs 
in Germany may well decide whether 
Russia and the West can live together in 
friendly co-operation. The universities 
there will be the stage for the as yet 
unwritten drama. Russia has expressed 
her desire for cultural and intellectual 



co-operation with the West. In Germany 
she has her opportunity. 

One of the first necessities is freedom of 
movement for students. The young gentle- 
men of the Grand Tour enjoyed the free- 
dom and amenities of the courts, embassies 
and studios of Europe. Earher, in the 
Middle Ages, the monks, wandering 
scholars, and students, were united in a 
somewhat disreputable and hilarious 
brotherhood of the road. In the past such 
men, to the extent that the spirit of their 
times allowed, helped to create and sustain 
the unity of Europe. War, poverty, 
politics, scarcely halted their peregrinations. 
But today politics, ideologies and high 
prices have Europe in a stranglehold that 
would have seemed unbelievable before 
the 1914-18 war. This is intolerable. What 
is needed is a vastly improved concep- 
tion of the Wanderjahr, with the doors 
of every university and hostel through- 
out the world thrown open to any student, 
no matter what his or her nationality. 
This means international administration, 
new buildings and cheap travel. Students 
are not tourists with a lot of foreign 
exchange to throw about. Nevertheless, 
in any long view, their needs come 
first. 

Scarcely less important is exchange of 
staff. This is no new thing in the West; but 
it should take place on a greatly increased 
scale, especially to include Russia. (Pro- 
fessors could travel with considerably less 
fuss than football teams and the ‘secre- 
tariats' of delegations.) Very little is 
generally known in the West of Russian 
academic life. And there is probably a 
corresponding ignorance in Russia. These 
deficiencies could be made good — to the 
great benefit of all concerned. 


However, the problem of intellectual 
co-operation in the international field can- 
not be solved by pious sentiments. A 
practical beginning must be made. Ortega 
has suggested how this can be done. The 
next step seems to be for one of the leading 
universities to work out a provisional 
syllabus for a Faculty of Culture on the 
lines Ortega has indicated; and then, under 
the auspices of the United Nations Edu- 
cational Social and Cultural Organisation, 
hold a grand international conference 
of universities, to debate, and modify, the 
proposals with a view to universal adop- 
tion. This would be, in a sense, a revival of 
the medijeval practice of public debate 
between learned men. 

In the twelfth century, Peter Lombard, a 
pupil of Abelard, compiled his Sentences 
with the idea of summarising orthodox 
theological doctrine in a form which the 
student could easily assimilate. Ei fact, he 
had started a healthy controversy which 
echoed throughout Europe. By this 
stimulus to intellectual effort, the infant 
universities benefited enormously. New 
methods of teaching were evolved simul- 
taneously witli the appearance of new 
material to be taught. 

There is a striking parallel here with 
what Ortega proposes. He is, in fact, 
advocating a twentieth-century repro- 
duction of the conditions which shaped 
the first universities. A working s}mthesis 
and a reform of teacliing method — that 
is the essence of his plan for using the 
modem universities to keep Europe from 
another Dark Age. 

Whether this mission can succeed with- 
out spiritual or religious sanctions (to com- 
plete the analogy) is, however, another 
matter. 


A general State education is a mere contrivance for moulding people to be 
exacdy like one another. John Stuart Mill 

Granta, sweet Granta, where, studious of ease. 

Seven years did I sleep, and then lost my degrees. 

Chr. Anstey, Epilogue 
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-»> A Book of Yesterday «<- 


STENDHAL’S 

Le Rouge et Le Noir 


REVIEWED BY RICHARD WILLIAMS 


In December 1827 the Court of Assize sat 
at Grenoble. One case on the calendar was 
to have an importance out of all proportion 
to the impression it made at the time. A 
young man, Antoine Berthet, was being 
tried on a charge of attempted murder. The 
account of the trial as it was recorded day 
by day in the Gazette des Trihunaux was 
ordinary enough. Berthet, son of a poor 
artisan and a brilliant scholar, attracted the 
attention of the cure of Brangues where he 
was bom. The cure, impressed by his 
abihty, obtained a post for him as tutor to 
the children of M. Michoud, a rich land- 
owner in the locality, whose wife, Berthet 
claimed at the trial, eventually became his 
mistress. Complications and the threat of 
scandal caused Berthet to leave. He entered 
the seminary at Grenoble where, however, 
he only stayed a short time before leaving 
to take a post as tutor to the family of a 
M. Cordet. The result was another love 
affair, this time with M. Cordet’s daughter. 
When the intrigue w^as discovered, he was 
summarily dismissed and is next heard of as 
a member of a la'wyer’s domestic staff. 
Embittered against society and beUeving 
Mme. Michoud, his former mistress, to be 
the cause of all his misfortunes, he shot her 
during Mass in the church of his protector, 
the cure of Brangues. The court found him 
guilty and he was guillotined at the age of 
twenty-five. 

The end of this story is the beginning of 
another. Stendhal read the account of the 
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trial and saw in it the ideal framework on 
which to build Le Rouge et Le Noir. It is, of 
course, not unusual for a novelist to seek 
the skeleton of his plot in some incident 
that actually took place, and in Stendhal’s 
hands a local drama, important only to 
those involved in it, was transformed into 
a tale which is both a brilhant dissection of 
the motives of men and the criticism of an 
age. Stendhal was a child of his time who 
constantly raged against it. His intellectual 
gifts were never adequately utilised by the 
government of the day; he never rose 
higher than French Consul in the small 
Itahan town of Civitavecchia — a job which 
he detested. Nor did his books achieve 
during his Hfetime the recognition they 
deserved. A few discerning critics like 
Balzac and Sainte-Beuve greeted him as a 
great writer, but the pubhc largely neglec- 
ted him. He himself accepted this verdict, 
appeahng instead to posterity. ‘ I am taking 
out a ticket in a lottery,’ he wrote, ‘the 
vanning ticket of which is 1935.’ It was an 
over-modest prophecy. 

Some knowledge of his Hfe is essential to 
an understanding of the philosophy implicit 
in his novels. The conflicts of his childhood 
followed a pattern which modem psycho- 
logy has made famihar and significant. His 
mother, whom he loved passionately, died 
when he was seven; in after Hfe he could 
never bring himself to speak of her with- 
out emotion. The father, an unsympathetic, 
close-fisted character, never gained the 



confidence or the understanding of his son, 
who laboured constantly under a sense of 
tyranny and left home as soon as he could. 
These unhappy formative years pemianently 
coloured Stendhal’s hfe and had a deep 
influence on his development as a writer. 

After turning his back on the country 
wliich had rejected liis talents, Stendhal 
spent most of his adult life in Italy. In the 
warm south he felt at home. The people, 
with their spontaneous emotions, their 
gaiety and charm, had mastered the tech- 
nique of love, and love remained for 
Stendhal the major pre-occupation of his 
life. There was hardly a time when he vras 
not in love with someone: precariously and 
hopelessly in love. For all too often his own 
feelings evoked no response. Even today 
liis more intimate confessions, his passion- 
ate avowals and the casual indulgence with 
wliich they were greeted, make painful 
reading. 

I told my love, I told my love, 

I told her all my heart, 

Trembling cold, in ghastly fears. 

— Ah, she doth depart! 

Soon as she was gone from me 
A traveller came by, 

Silently, invisibly, 

— He took her with a sigh. 

Stendhal’s love affairs remind one con- 
stantly of Blake’s poem. Physically he was 
ugly and unattractive. An inordinate sen- 
sitiveness and a sardonic manner obscured 
his charm. In early hfe, too, he had con- 
tracted the venereal disease which 
eventually killed him. He was not what we 
should call a ladies’ man. There is no doubt, 
however, that for all his failures and 
apparent credulity — he would convince 
himself on the shghtest pretext that a 
woman loved him — yet, fimdamentally, 
he was not deceived. He developed his own 
armour against fate, and his weapon was 
the irony which cut Hke a sharp knife 
through the flocculent romanticism of the 
time. It is not for nothing that, in answer 
to a question, he gave his calling as ‘an 
observer of the human heart’. 

There has been considerable speculation 
over die title of Le Rouge et Le Noir. Some 


see in it the opposition between Napoleonic 
militarism and the Church, both of which 
Stendhal condemned; others, a symbol of 
the conflict between the Republican Left 
and the legitimists of the Restoration, 
gathered under the banner of the Congrega- 
tion. The book embraces both theories and 
a good deal more. When he seized on the 
trial of Antoine Berthet as the raw material 
for liis novel, it is obvious that — to use his 
own famous phrase — Stendhal’s imagina- 
tion had ‘cr)^staUised’ ; the theme had 
shaped itself in his mind. The hero, Juhen 
Sorel, brilhant, single-minded and without 
scruple, was to climb from the most lowiy 
beginnings to the height of fame, and the 
same firmness of purpose which brought 
him there w’-as to end in his self-destruction. 
It is the last ironic touch, and typical of 
Stendlial. He projected a great deal of 
Iiimself, not as he was, but as he would 
like to be, into the character ofjuhen Sorel, 
whose strength and weakness are dissected 
with the precision and detachment of a 
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surgeon. This quality of lucid analysis is the 
outstanding feature of the book. 

Le Rouge et Le Noir is sub-titled A 
Chronicle of 1830, and it is clear that 
Stendhal, through the medium of a 
psychological drama, intended to write a 
history of the manners of his time. France 
was still enfeebled after the Napoleonic 
wars. Stendlial saw second-rate men in 
power everywhere, with all the prizes 
reserved for the nobility. The twin forces 
of ambition and frustration have frequently 
in history turned men to revolution and 
violence; in Julien Sorel they led to a ruth- 
less self-aggrandisement in a chosen milieu, 
that of the Church. He might well have 
repeated to himself the advice which 
Talleyrand used to give to his young 
secretaries: ‘Guard against your first 
reaction: it is always generous/ Julien’s 
behaviour was, in fact, as anti-social 
as that of the well-born whom he 
condemned. 

The Hero 

Roughly speaking, the hero of Le Rouge 
et Le Noir re-enacts the tragedy of Antoine 
Berthet. Through the good offices of the 
Abbe Chelan, a friendly old priest who is 
impressed by his talent, Julien obtains a 
post as tutor to the children of De Renal, 
mayor of Verrieres. His status as a domestic 
— an affront to his pride — ^is constantly 
emphasised by the greedy materialism of 
the mayor. Mme. De Renal, young, bored 
and sentimental, is increasingly conscious 
of Julian’s romantic good looks and his 
qualities of intellect. They spend hours 
together, while she teaches him the social 
graces and listens to his brilliant talk. 
Meanwhile, Julien calculates that there can 
be no better way of getting even with the 
mayor than by having an affair with his 
wife. After days of vacillation — and 
Stendhal is at his best in describing a pain- 
ful state of mind — ^he makes his way to her 
bedroom at night. Outraged and alarmed, 
Mme. De Renal repels him. Then follows 
a typical Stendlialian scene. Julien’s mood 
of calculation forsakes him. He reverts to 
his real self and breaks down in tears. And 
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it is then, out of compassion, that Mme. De 
Renal yields herself to him. For a time, 
except for her sense of guilt, they are both 
happy. But Julien is destined for greater 
things. He leaves for the seminary at 
Besani^on to continue his studies. Stendhafs 
description of his stay there is a masterly 
portrayal of clerical hypocrisy. The Abbe 
Pirard instructs him in the way of advance- 
ment and Julien concludes that: Tt is the 
way one eats a boiled egg that shows the 
progress made in the devotional Hfe. ’ For 
the first time he is introduced to the 
methods of intrigue and nepotism essential 
to worldly success. The Abbe is an admir- 
able mentor and Julien an adept pupil. 
After adequate schooling, he is sent as 
secretary to the Marquis de la Mole, one 
of the premier nobles of France. Here, in 
Paris, he is chosen for an important secret 
mission to England, wliich he performs 
successfully. From then onwards his 
career is assured. 

The Marquis has a daughter, the proud 
and beautiful Mathilde, a mediaeval figure 
obsessed with her family’s noble lineage. In 
Julien she recognises an opponent of a 
stature that matches her own. After lengthy 
manoeuvring which gives the author once 
more an opportunity to display his powers 
of ironical analysis, the two are drawn 
together. Mathilde, to test his courage, 
challenges Julien to climb from the garden 
into her bedroom at night. Discovery 
would mean disaster, but equally a refusal 
to pay the price which Mathilde had placed 
on her love would damn him for ever in 
her eyes. An improbable scene! But in 
StendhaFs hands this conflict of taut wills 
and overweening pride is made to seem 
inevitable. Julien accepts the challenge. 
Mathilde opens her bedroom window as he 
appears on the ledge. 

Up the Gardener’s Ladder 
‘ She had decided that if he dared to come 
to her, as she had prescribed, by using the 
gardener’s ladder, she would be wholly his. 
But never were thoughts so tender ex- 
pressed in a tone so cold and polished. Until 
then the interview had been frozen. It was 



enough to turn love into hate. What a 
moral lesson for an imprudent young man! 
Was it worth jeopardising his future for 
such a moment? 

‘ After lengthy incertitude, which might 
have appeared to a superficial observer as 
the result of the deepest hatred — so difficult 
was it for the feelings that a woman owes 
to herself to give way to a will so firm — 
Mathilde ended by being a lovable mistress.’ 

Thereafter nature takes its course; 
Matliilde is pregnant. The Marquis, after 
his first outburst of fury, agrees that they 
should marry; a title will be found for 
Julien and suitable funds to uphold it. At 
this stage Mme. De Renal reappears. In a 
letter to the Marquis she denounces Julien 
as a common adventurer, thereby confirm- 
ing the Marquis’ worst fears. After this 
betrayal, which JuHen regards as a final 
■insult from the hated bourgeoisie, the 
denouement follows rapidly. Julien shoots 
Mme. De Renal during Mass at the Httle 
church of Verrieres. Strenuous efforts are 
made to secure his acquittal; Mme. De 
RSnal, who recovers, is overcome with 
remorse and begs him to fight for survival, 
while Mathilde prepares grandiose roman- 
tic schemes for his release. Julien’s cell is 
hardly ever free from callers. ‘The worst 
misfortune of prison,’ he reflects, ‘is that 
none cannot close one’s door.’ 


With so much influential testimony on 
his side, Julien’s acquittal is almost assured, 
but at the trial he sees the rows of com- 
placent, prosperous bourgeois sitting in 
judgment on him and he seals his doom by 
saying precisely what he thinks of them. 

Few writers have dealt with death so 
simply and nobly as Stendhal in Le Rouge 
et Le Noir, The ending has been criticised as 
improbable, and so it might be in other 
hands, but JuHen has the sincerity of the 
uncompromising anarchist; he remains true 
to himself and to his conception of human 
integrity. 

ihe unliealthy air of the cell became 
insupportable to Julien. Happily, on the 
day when he was told he was going to die, 
bright sunshine irradiated liis nature, and 
he was full of courage. To walk in the open 
air was for him a sensation as deHghtful 
as a sailor experiences when he sets foot 
on land after a long absence at sea. “Well, 
let’s go,” he said to himself, ‘T do not 
lack courage.” 

‘Never had his head looked so poetic as 
in the moment when it was about to fall. 
The sweetest moments that he spent 
formerly in the woods of Vergy crowded 
his thoughts with extreme energy. 

‘Everything happened simply, with 
propriety, and with no affectation on his 
part.’ 


Criticism and Prejudice 

To pass judgment always involves a certain impertinence, and to abstain from 
judging a certain cowardice. Since we must judge, then, let us do so. But if every 
writer is here an accused and each new work a felony until proved the contrary — 
and it is incumbent on the work itself to provide the proof— the author has the 
right to know the principal articles of the code (or, if one prefers it, the principal 
prejudices) accordiag to which the critic will presume to judge it. 

Novelists and essayists usually know in which paper they will get a favourable 
review and in which an unfavourable one; they know also that they cannot expect 
to be praised at once by the Jesuits and by the Communists , . . What security, 
what confidence, such criticism — ^praising the orthodox, condemning the heresiarch — 
gives to the writer. It is befote the independent critic that the writer feels himself 
disarmed. Like every really, ‘open-minded’ judge, the Hterary critic who obeys no 
, other law but that of his own mind and his own taste seems somehow absurd . . . 

ETiEMBLE in Les Temp Modemes 
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Fifty Years Ago 



Too Late! Too Late! 

‘Too late, too late ! Ye cannot enter now 1 ’ 
England, as the foolish virgin of Europe, 
hears once more that sad word of doom. 
Lord Sahsbury, when he addressed the 
House of Lords on the opening day of the 
Session, abstained from die plaintive 
lamentation natural to his part; but there 
is no mistaking the gravity of his confes- 
sion. England has awaked too late to a 
realising sense of the incurable rottenness 
of Turkey. Forty-four years ago there came 
to her the day of decision, which might 
have been the day of grace; but she refused 
to Hsten to the warning cry. And now it is 
too late! In 1853, Lord Salisbury told the 
Lords, there were statesmen in Europe who 
recognised that fundamental fact of the 
situation: 

Among those was the Emperor Nicholas I. He made 
proposals which, I imagine, if they were made now 

would be gladly accepted The parting of the ways 

was in 1853, when the Emperor Nicholas’s proposals 
were rejected. Many members of this House will 
keenly feel the nature of the mistake made when I 
say that we put all our money upon the wrong horse. 

Metaphors from the turf are perhaps 
more familiar to the Peers than those drawn 
from the Gospel; but whether as fooHsh 
virgin or as the backer of the wrong horse, 
England’s mistake is unmistakable. 

The Policy of France 

When it was announced that the newly 
appointed Foreign Minister would pay a 
visit to M. Hanotaux in Paris and call at 
Berlin on his way home, there were many 
shakings of the head in Vienna. But it is 
natural that the adjoints should meet, and 
impossible for Count Mouravieif to return 
to Russia without calling at Berlin. So far 
as can be seen at present, England has 
everything to gain from Russia’s ascen- 
dency in France. Russia has practically 
entered into heavy recognisances to keep 
France quiet. The war of tlie Revanche has 
been postponed indefinitely, and there is 


reason to believe that the Tsar, although not 
intending to give England that sovereignty 
over Egypt which his grandfather offered 
us, has no intention of allowing France to 
go to extremities with us about the Nile 
Valley. 

Cyclomania Morbus 

Dr. Shadwell contributes to the 
National Review an alarmist article con- 
cerning ‘The Hidden Dangers of Cycling’. 

Vanous causes are assigned for these nervous 
troubles. Some blame the saddle, others the vibration 
or the mechanical defects of the machine; and no 
doubt anything which increases discomfort tends to 
aggravate the mischief. But all these factors are 
common to the tricycle, which has been found void of 
offence. The vera causa seems to he in the extreme 
instability of the two-wheeled machine, which can 
never be left to itself for a single moment without 
dismounting. In this respect bicychng differs from any 
other occupation whatever. The strain of attending to 
it may not be very great m itself— sometimes it is, 
and sometimes it is not — but it never ceases, and this 
incessant tension is the thing which tells upon the 
nerves. Has anybody ever seen persons on bicycles 
talking and laughing and looking jolly, hke persons 
engaged in any other amusement? Never, I swear. 
Doubtless they can at a pinch, but in practice they 
don’t. All their attention is given up to the road and 
the machine. With set faces, eyes fixed before them, 
and an expression either anxious, irritable, or at best 
stony, they pedal away, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, save for an instantaneous flash, and 
speaking not at all, except a word flung gasping over 
the shoulder at most. 



HOME AGAIN ! 

customs’ ofpicer bull (loq.): ‘Haue you anything 
to declare ? ’ 

HON. CECIL RHODES: ^Yes, the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth* Fun 



New Books 


NATIONALISATION— CHAOS OR CURE? 
By John Baker White, m.p. Falcon Pfcss. 5s. 


Somebody has divided Members of Parhamcnt 
mto those who say more than they know and 
those who know more than they say. To the 
second group belongs John Baker White, Con- 
servative Member for Canterbury. His book, 
Nationalisation^ well justifies his reputation for 
wide and accurate knowledge. Here can be 
found, in short readable sections, the truth about 
experiments in nationalisation made outside 
Great Britain. 

Can we learn anything from overseas ex- 
perience? I am the first to echo 

‘Britain is 

A world by itself, and we shall nothing pay 

For wearmg our own noses.’ 

Because a foreigner or even a Dominion cannot 
do a job, that is no reason why we should fail. 
All die same, we are practical people and it 
would be foolish to shut our eyes to the weary 
record of failure that has marked state-owner- 
ship in other countries: government shipping 
lines in U.S.A. and France; state-owned coal- 
mines in Germany and AustraHa; nationahsed 
railways all over the world. Baker White sets 
down from official documents the dismal history 
of many such adventures. 

Why were these various countries fool 
enough to begin the experiments in nationalisa- 
tion? I find no instance of any government 
nationahsing an industry primarily to give the 
pubhc a more efficient service, such as cheaper 
coal or better transport. Ministers may have 
included efficiency among their declared aims 
but it was never a serious motive. They 
nationalised in response to pressure from some 
group who were out to do two things: first to 
take the industry away from the private boss, 
and second, to secure special advantages for 
those who worked in the industry under state- 
ownership. Baker White’s catalogue of failures 
shows quite clearly that nationahsation in 
democratic states has been essentially a pro- 
ducer’s game played at the expense of the 
consunier. 

That is a valuable lesson, and it will be re- 
peated in Great Britain. Some of my consti- 


tuents — good friends ot mme who support the 
Labour Part)' — are railwaymen from the 
G.W.R. works at Swindon. When I ask diem 
wffiy they want to see the G.W.R. nationalised 
they mvanably answer: ‘Because we shall get 
better pay and conditions. ’ Then if I go on to 
suggest diat the efficiency’ of a nationalised 
railway might decline and the costs increase, 
they are not interested. These railwaymen want 
nationalisation because it promises them a 
reserved sHce of the national cake. They do not 
see that their hopes would be defeated if more 
than a small number of mdustries were nation- 
alised. For the nationahsed railways and the 
nationahsed coal-mines must have a large private 
industry on which to batten, otherwise there 
will be no tit-bits to be extracted by poHtical 
pressure. 

The next thing I looked for in Baker White’s 
book was some answer to the question whether 
the quahty of management is affected by 
nationalisation. If nadonalised industries always 
make a loss, it might be entirely due to bad 
management. The experience of most of the 
industries examined in the book was quite 
definite. Management under political control 
is always cumbrous and sometimes corrupt. 
Socialists like to think that the wage-earners will 
serve and the managers will direct a state-enter- 
prise with a greater willingness and a greater 
unselfishness than are found in the ordinary run 
of private business. Of course it is not true. Men 
and women are not made good or bad by a 
change of ownership in the firm which employs 
them. They work hard to get on in the world 
and to do a job which stimulates their pride and 
desire to create. If the work is dull and the con- 
ditions inhuman, it does not matter who owns 
the business, the output will be low; and there 
is no evidence to show that the state is anything 
like as good an employer as the best in private 
industry. 

This brings me to a point which Baker White 
does not examine in detail. Socialists say we 
ought to nationalise because private persons have 
so grossly abused the power which is given by 
the ownership of industrial assets. They believe 
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that under private ownership mass unemploy- 
ment and intolerable differences of wealth are 
inevitable. Therefore they ask the electors to 
take the power away from the private indivi- 
duals and put it into the hands of the Socialist 
politicians. Conservatives will never kill the 
nationalisation bug until they have proved diat 
unemployment and privileged wealth can be 
banished without striking at die root of a free 
society. For nationalisation destroys liberty, as 
we can see in Russia. Men are asked to give up 
personal freedom in exchange for economic 
security. The unemployed man thinks die 
bargain a good one, but a British workman 
would never look at it if he beheved a society 


existed where he could have both a steady job 
and his personal freedom. 

In time the ordinary citizen of this country 
will be hurt by nationalisation and then he will 
react against it, and those who do not believe in 
Sociahsm must then be ready to make the real 
experiment of twentieth-century democracy, 
which IS without doubt the buildmg of a society 
where abundance and justice can be squared 
with personal freedom to buy and to work 
where you please. Among the books worthy of 
study by all who are determined to make this 
experiment I can thoroughly recommend Baker 
White’s factual record of nationalisation. 

DAVID ECCLES, 

MP. for Chippenham, Wilts. 


STATES AND MORALS 
By T. D. Weldon. John Murray, gs. 


A famous literary critic has laid it down that 
the reviewer of a book has a three-fold duty. 
Ill the first place he should give some summary 
of the subject matter; secondly, he should indi- 
cate the relative importance of the subject; and 
finally, he should express an opinion as to the 
success or failure of the author’s treatment of it. 

It seems right, in this instance, to begin by 
tackling the second task, and to make some 
assessment of the value (or futility) of poHtical 
and moral philosophy for those of us who have 
neither the time, desire nor aptitude for the study 
of abstract and academic subjects for the mental 
exhilaration of the process itself In a world 
faced with urgent practical problems, universal 
shortages and international tmrest, is the time 
and concentration required for the study of such 
a book as this ‘worth while’, in the sense that 
it can have any bearing on the solution of such 
problems? For several reasons the answer is 
most definitely in the affirmative. For, whilst all 
theories deal with abstractions, it was Ruther- 
ford’s ‘theorising’ which eventually made 
Hiroshima possible, and it is the poHtical 
theorists, such as Aristotle, Rousseau, Hobbes, 
Locke, Hegel and Marx who have provided the 
dynamic from which subsequent political action 
and historical change have been brought about. 
Moreover, moral principles concerned vstith the 
relationship of the state to the individual are 
often involved in what appear at first sight to be 
discussions about simple problems of practical 
expediency, such as nationalisation or housing. 
Again, a working knowledge of the elements of 
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political philosophy enables one to avoid dead- 
lock and misunderstanding by attaching precise 
meanings to such used and abused words as, 
‘state’, ‘society’, ‘government’, ‘democracy’, 
etc., and to decide whether varying ends are 
mutually consistent. This in its turn makes one 
proof against the ‘nonsense-thinking’ derived 
from the uncritical assimilation of slogans pedal- 
led by poHtical adventurers. Finally, it is in the 
last analysis moral issues which lead to domestic 
and international poHtical conflict, and an 
understanding of ethical and political theories 
and their relationship is vital if confused think- 
ing, leading to irrational action, is to be avoided. 
Enough has been said, then, to justify the 
claim that this book deals with an important 
subject. 

To give a synopsis of the subject matter of the 
book is well nigh impossible: for it would 
entail summarising the chief poHtical and moral 
theories that have commanded attention and 
moulded opinion from the time of Aristotle to 
modem times — and this, in fact, is what Mr. 
Weldon has done. His method is empirical as 
opposed to rationahstic. The rationalist philo- 
sopher holds that his definitions of the state of 
human nature are not hypotheses, but are self- 
evident truths about the real world from which 
he can infer conclusions; whilst the empiricist 
holds that poHtical theories are only working 
hypotheses, whose only claim to v^dity rests 
on the possibility of confirming or refuting 
than by an appeal to the facts. This approach 
leads the author to state that ‘the aim of this 
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book is to show grounds for believing . . . that 
no single statement of what the state is or 
ought to be can command universal assent. . . , 
Different and incompatible theories are sincerely 
held, and in spite of their incompatibility with 
one another, they are all logically defensible.’ 

Widi many permutations and combinations 
political theories can be divided into two. The 
Organic, of which Aristotle, Rousseau and Hegel 
were the main protagonists, maintains as its 
fundamental principle that the state is actually 
and not metaphorically an individual person, 
and that, as such, it has the same unqualified 
control and demand for allegiance over its 
subordinate members as is sometimes allowed 
to reside in a biological organism. Nazi Ger- 
many was such a state. All this is denied by the 
Machine theory in which the state or govern- 
ment is considered as a device and contrivance 
of human wisdom designed for the provision 
of human wants. The state, in this context, may 
be defined as the product of either force 
(Hobbes), or consent (Locke), as in the demo- 
cratic state. Marx is in a class of his own; as a 
Communist state is a contradiction in terms, 
though the preliminary stage of dictatorship of 
the proletariat conceives of the state as nothing 
more than a committee for the administration 
of tlie consolidated affairs of a particular class. 
The chapter on Marx is fair and most valuable, 
showing, as it does, the major theoretical in- 
consistencies in the doctrine caused by the 
conflict between Marx, the humane reformer, 
and Marx, the scientific historian. In liis attempt 
to reconcile Iris belief in the importance of the 
individual and the inability of his ‘force’ 
hypothesis to accommodate it, he was led astray. 
Marx always denied he was a Marxist himself. 
Had he been alive today, his denial would 
indeed be passionate! He would have realised 
that he had mistaken historical laws for what in 
reality were tendencies (stronger in his times 
than now), and by so doing had encouraged his 
followers to actions which have led to the 
negation of the ends he desired. 

The chapters on Russia, Germany, United 
States and Great Britain as exemplifications of 
two types of organic states, and of radical and 
individualist democracies respectively, are of 
great interest. The difference between the two 
latter is that individuaHst democracy values 
John Smith as an individual with definite hopes, 
fears, etc., whilst radical democracy is apt to 
exalt him because he is a specimen of humanity. 
But though they may differ in details, the gulf 
between them and organic states, such as 


Modem Russia, particularly in their interpreta- 
tion of justice, is vast. Mr. Weldon’s pages on 
the relationship between moral behefs and poli- 
tical theories, in winch he expresses his own 
views, decidedly need concentration, which is 
amply repaid by mterest: ‘My moral and 
therefore my political obhgations derive from 
particular relationsliips to other individuals 
and these relations are describable in terms, not 
of general laws, but of particular judgments . . . 
my own system of personal relationships is 
fundamental and no obligation is real except 
as an element in it. ’ 

He demes that any one political or moral 
theory can rightly claim universal acceptance. 
For him there is no ideal state suitable for all. 
British democracy is not an exportable product. 
There is no objective moral truth capable of 
being recognised by men of good will and 
translated into political action for the satis- 
faction of the basic needs of human nature. In 
this I cannot claim to prove that he is logically 
wrong — any more than he can that he is logic- 
ally right; but because human consciousness has 
reached different levels of development in 
nations and human beings, leading to different 
ethical and moral standards, it does not surely 
follow that there is not ultimately an objective 
right conception of human nature, and conse- 
quently a right ordering of society which should 
command universal vahdity? There has been a 
remarkable degree of agreement on first 
principles amongst the great seers of history, 
such as Christ, Buddha, Lao Tze, etc. 

Whilst agreeing that Russia and the Western 
democracies (which are themselves leagues 
removed from perfection) must for the moment 
agree to disagree on first order principles, and 
agree on purely functional and economic 
matters, and that risk of war would be lessened 
by a mutual abatement of propaganda, yet one 
can still feel strongly that our conception of the 
relation between individual and state has closer 
approximation to an objective ideal than those 
at present finding expression behind the ‘Iron 
Curtain’. However this is a most stimulating 
and valuable book, which, while suffering from 
a certain overlapping of material, and at times a 
slight pedantry, gives a background against 
which, whilst disguising none of the difficulties, 
the reader can exercise his own judgment to 
form an inteUigent appreciation of the political 
forces at work in the world today. 

GEORGE LOWTHER 
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IN THE RAIN AND THE SUN 
By the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, g.h. Hutchinson. 2 is. 


It IS sometimes overlooked that public men can 
have private lives and private interests. Lloyd 
George and farmmg, Churchill and painting — 
we look on these as exceptions; but if we think 
about Attlee or Eden — or other Ministers or 
pohticians — diere seems to be a feeling that 
their public duties can leave little opportunity 
to partake of the pleasures of life. In In the Rain 
mid the Sun the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery proves 
that tliis is not necessarily the case. He might be 
described, and that wnth all respect, as a dual 
personality: Amery the pohtician, Amery the 
lover of the open road, the mountaineer. This 
volume, which is a continuation of his earher 
book, Days of Fresh Air, describes most of his 
journeys abroad between the years 1914 and 
1945, and whether such were made as a soldier, 
as a Minister or Just as a hohday-maker, he 
grasped every opportunity of being with nature, 
especially if nature were to be found on the 
summit of an extremely difficult mountain. 

On first opening the book one feels the need 
of maps, many maps, but after a few pages they 
become unnecessary: the word pictures are so 
complete that one is actually with L.S.A.; 
walking where he walks, climbing where he 
climbs, his close companion in many lands. 
The book is a delight for the armchair traveller 
and perhaps even more so for the mountaineer 
who has not had the opportunity to cHmb in 
so many places: the Alps, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the Rockies, 

As Secretary of State for the Dominions he 
had some interesting and strenuous experiences: 
during his Dominion tour of 1927-8 he in one 


day, at Christchurch, attended seventeen 
functions and made twelve speeches! This tour 
was undertaken after the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 and die passing of die Statute of West- 
minster, ui order to make personal contact with 
the peoples of the Dominions and ‘to make it 
clear that independence involved, not isolation 
but free co-operation, and that equaiit)’ with 
the United Kingdom meant the equality of 
Imperial nations, each and all responsible for 
the welfare and security of the Commonwealdi 
in the field of world affairs.’ Some results of 
his efforts can perhaps be seen in the actions of 
the Domimons during the recent World War. 

One cannot end better than by quoting 
Amery ’s views on the value to him — and indeed 
to all of us — of an open-air life: Tf in one sense 
detached, my open-air life has not been wnthout 
its influence on the other, the Hfe of work and 
politics. It has, I doubt not, given me much of 
health and strength with which to carr)" on 
through long years and hca\ty tasks. But it has, 
I think, done much more than that. It has given 
me detachment in another sense. Not loss of 
keenness, I trust, or of intense conviction. But 
a certain perspective, perhaps, and a certain 
philosophy. Pubhe life is very much like 
mountaineering. It needs determination and 
endurance. It needs judgment of what hes 
ahead and skill in dealing witli each problem 
as you come to it. It needs, not least, a steady 
head on exposed summits.’ 

A book to read and re-read. 

J. CONRAD FULLER 


I TALK OF DREAMS 
An Experiment in Autobiography 
By Kenneth Walker. Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6 d. 


We are invited to spend a few hours in the 
distinguished company of a man widely known 
as a surgeon, philosopher and writer; and we 
are shown his way from ‘the uncultivated strip 
of our London garden between the bicycle shed 
and the garden wall’ to Harley Street. A long 
way indeed, which will be best appreciated by 
the many who have failed to arrive at this 
exalted goal. In his case the road was particu- 
larly meandering, as reveries before the Taj 
Mahal, silent colloquies with the Sphinx, 


shooting lions in Uganda and lassooing cattle 
in Paraguay do not, by any professional stan- 
dards, lead particularly directly to the ‘ Citadel’. 
Those experiences, interesting and sometimes 
exciting as they are, would hardly have justified 
writing this book, still less calling it an experi- 
ment. But for Walker, as for every real philo- 
sopher, facts are only the outward appearance 
of a meaning behind them, only the result of 
those mysterious forces which shape the human 
personality. This book is an adventure story 
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with a message. The question to which Walker 
wants to find, an answer in his life is the age-old 
one: ‘Who am I?* ‘What is the discriminating 
agent in the child which chooses the models for 
his own behaviour?’ Or, as modern psychology 
formulates the problem: Do T’ possess my 
faculties, or am I only the sum total of them? 

Out of ‘that medley of thoughts, emotions 
and imaginings which was and still is myself’ 
the author sorted out four characteristics whose 
co-operation build up his personality and life. 
They are: the capacity for endurance, love of 
adventure and danger, the spirit of a crusader, 
and a sense of greatness. To these four, later on 
a fifth was added: the awareness of a spiritual 
clement in human nature. Tliis Tater on’ is not 
quite correct, because the discovery of this 
■spiritual element took place in one of the most 
delightful and beautifully described experiences 
the author had when still a small boy. He dis- 
covered his Ego, his existence, through a sense 
of utter loneliness — and how he did this should 
be read in his own words. 

What, then, is the message Walker sets out 

DEMOCBACY: SHOULD IT SURVIVE? 

A Symposium. Dermis Dobson. 7s. 6d. 

These ‘remarkable papers’ (T. F. Woodlock in 
the introduction) analyse the veritable bases of 
democracy and, though approaching the sub- 
ject from a wide variety of angles, they point 
with a singular unanimity to the only hope of 
democratic survival. A mere list of contributors, 
Protestant and Catholic, drawn from both 
sides of the Atlantic, is a guarantee of interest. 
It contains among others Gerald Vann, Luigi 
Sturzo, Sir Stafford Cripps, Walter Lippmann, 
Louis T. Achille, H. J. Massingham, Jacques 
Maritain and Lord Lindsay. Their hope rests 
on a renewed respect for the dignity of man and 
of labour, a recognition of the true nature of 
human personahty, and a universal acceptance 
of the Christian philosophy of life. The prob- 
lems of today — the totalitarian state, the growth 
of industrialism and the approach of the atomic 
age, the decline of religious belief, the philo- 
sophy of ‘instrumentahsm’, the clash of colour, 
the status of agriculture—are boldly faced. This 
is eminently a book to be read and carefully 
pondered on by all who are seriously concerned 
at the manner in which we seem to be drifting 
to the destruction of those values .on which 
our civilisation rests. 

J- A. HUTTON 


to dehver? It is a philosophy of human existence 
denved from an analysis of his own life, and 
runs hke this. In the foreground of life’s stage 
our every action is the outcome of a struggle of 
those five component parts mentioned above: 
‘In this voyage through life I have been a 
passenger rather than a navigator. I have been 
lived rather than I have lived.’ ‘It is the parts 
which play us, and not we them. ’ That is true, 
painfully true, of the action in the foreground, 
true of the trivialities of life. But there are 
moments when another force from outside 
takes the floor — the ‘Intruder’, Walker most 
aptly calls it — and assumes command. There 
are moments in flfe when we are allowed to 
catch glimpses of the spiritual behind the 
material, and to see a little further into that 
‘void Deep’ which encloses us. These are the 
moments in which the great changes in our- 
selves take place, when we discover truth 
beyond the reach of our intellect. As a philo- 
sopher of the seventeenth century says: ‘Le 
coeur a des raisons que la raison ne connait pas. ’ 
o. SCHWARZ 

AIR AGE WORLD MAP 
Edited by Professor E. G. R. Taylor and 
E. M. J. Campbell. George Philip & Son. 10s. 6d. 

This is an entirely novel form of world map, 
and compared with it all previous maps and 
atlases are misleading. Today, speed of com- 
munication, whether by radio or air travel, is so 
great that all our greatest problems become of 
instantaneous world-wide signifleance, which 
makes it very necessary to train everyone to be 
world conscious. The most accurate type of 
map is, of course, a globe, but it is inconvenient 
in that form. All flat maps lead to distortions 
which give a false impression of the world. 
Professor Taylor’s solution is rather like a 
simple jig-saw puzzle. You can set it up as a 
many-sided globe, but you can also arrange it 
flat on the table in many different ways, centred 
for instance round Great Britain, or round 
Japan. The map is keyed from the point of view 
of air travel, and probable air routes are indi- 
cated. This production should be of great use 
as a piece of educational apparatus in schools — 
of fascinating interest to young people — and it 
teaches the adult a lot too. It is a good example 
of the value of looking at customary things with 
an entirely fresh eye. It comes with a full and 
clear explanatory booklet and the necessary 
scales (marked in air travel stages). 

J. R. M. BRUMWELU 
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PALESTINE: THROUGH THE FOG OF 
PROPAGANDA 

By M. F. Abcarius. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

‘A party paper is not likely to give space in its 
columns for the publication of any material 
advocating the cause of an adverse party. No 
one in his senses would turn to The Neiu Judea, 
for instance, for the hospitahty of its columns 
for the publication of the Arab case. * 

In these two sentences Mr. Abcarius throws 
a beam of light on the Palestine problem. Such 
bitterness has been engendered that neither 
Zionist nor Arab will admit that the other has a 
case at all. But if, as Mr. Abcarius says, the 
Zionist cause achieves greater publicity in this 
country, it is not because there are Jewish news- 
paper proprietors, but because the Zionist 
understands better the workings of Western 
democracy and the British tradition of impar- 
tiahty, and bases his appeal accordingly. Had 
Mr. Abcarius studied the British press last year, 
he would have seen Lord Beaverbrook given 
the freedom of the Daily Herald and the 
Kemslcy press reporting at length the election 
speeches of the Labour leaders. 

This book, therefore, is not an impartial 
survey of the problem, but an extremely ten- 
dentious presentation of the Arab case. After 
quoting British authors to prove the political 
maturity and innate honesty of the Arab (the 
Arab proverb: ‘To lie is the salt of a man, the 
shame is to him who believes’ is not mentioned), 
the author expatiates on the delights of the 
nomadic life and the idyUic existence of the 
fellah; here no reference is made to the ubiqui- 
tous moneylender, whose practices so add to 
the amenities of village life, though later his 
continued presence is used as a stick with which 
to beat the government. There follows the 
inevitable barren discussion of the contradictory 
promises made by the British during the first 
world war, and of the clauses of the Mandate; 
no fresh light is thrown on them, and their 
treatment by means of contrasting sentences 
torn from their context will only mislead any 
reader not conversant with the full texts. 

He next lays bare the hesitations and lack of 
initiative of the mandatory government and 
the steady decline of public security — ^it is a sad 
commentary on our rule that under the Turks 
some forty-five police and 425 gendarmerie 
sufficed to maintain order in the Saryak of 
Jerusalem (the whole south of the country). 
Then he has no difficulty in pricking the bubble 
of the more exaggerated Zionist claims. 
Finally, he underlines the conclusion of the Peel 


Commission that the mandate is unworkable, 
because there is no way of solving the conflict 
between the promises to the Jews and the rights 
of the existmg inhabitants, though he does not 
accept its recommendations or those of the 
Woodhead Commission which followed. Hisso- 
lutionis the creation of an independent Palestine 
within the terms of the 1939 White Paper. 

While laying a smoke-screen rather than dis- 
persing the fog, the book has importance: for a 
solution will only be found when we grasp the 
Arab viewpoint and the Arab understands the 
British mind. J. A. hutton 

THE PERSONAL NOTE 
By H. J. G. Grierson and H. Sandys W'ason. 

Chatto (& Windus. 7s. 6d. 

On the face of it, this collection of forty short 
works by poets, men of letters and philosophers 
from Chaucer to Hardy, seems haphazard and 
factitious.What is the special link between, 
say. Fielding and Doughty, to justify their 
inclusion? The title supplies the answer. Sir 
Herbert Grierson and Mr. Wason have collected 
a number of introductions, prefaces and epi- 
logues to illustrate ‘the personal note’ — the 
man behind the book, the author in his shirt 
sleeves; and the more impersonal the book, the 
more revealing, very often, does the preface 
become. There are two very good examples in 
this anthology: Johnson’s noble preface to his 
‘English Dictionary’ (‘I may surely be con- 
tented without praise of perfection, wliich, if 
I could obtain, in this gloom of solitude, what 
would it avad me? ’), and Raleigh’s introduction 
to the Historic of the World. Both reflect a 
similar pride and disillusion. But these authors’ 
pugnacity and indifference to their readers is 
exceptional; most prefaces, oddly enough, 
strike a defensive note. ‘There are an hundred 
faults in this tiling,’ says Goldsmith as he intro- 
duces The Vicar of Wakefield; Trollope asks to 
be allowed to say ‘one word of apology’ for 
himself; Sir Philip Sidney, in The Arcadia, 
speaks of ‘this idle child of mine’, which he is 
‘loth to father.’ No doubt this diffidence and 
detraction is a mere formality which should not 
be taken too seriously, but there is a little too 
much of it in The Personal Note. An example of 
Mr. Shaw belabouritig his critics would have 
made an admirable counter-weight. 

Even so, there are some very good things in 
the book and Sir Herbert Grierson has written 
his own introduction to introductions which 
puts each author tidily in his place. 

R. A. WILLIAMS 
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The Windrush enters the main street of Bourton from the Mill. From The River Wmdrush, By Wilson MacArthur 
(Cassell, I os. 6d.) 


POWER POLITICS 
By Martin Wight. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE PUBLIC 
By John Price. 

‘Looking Forward’ Pamphlets, Nos. 8 & 9. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, is. each. 

Now that foreign affairs have become the 
pohtics of the parish pump and the merest child 
holds decided views on Britain’s ‘interests’ and 
Russia’s aims, one is ready to welcome anything 
which will explain in simple terms the intrica- 
cies of foreign politics. This series, of which 
the above are the concluding numbers, has set a 
very high standard under the general editorship 
of Harold Stannard. 

Martin Wight, with a wealth of liistorical 
examples, explains the exact meaning or imph- 
cation of all the terms involved in any discussion 
of power pohtics; and though there may be a 
dijfference of opinion as to the interpretation of 
some of his more recent examples, this in no 
way diminishes the clarity of his explanation. 
John Price sums up the series, giving a survey 
of the subject-matter of foreign affairs, of the 
machinery — national and intemational — by 
wliich they are conducted, and of the interests 
wliich a national government must safeguard. 
Finally, he welcomes this modem interest — ‘It 
is therefore important that a knowledge of 
foreign affairs should be spread more widely’ 
— but stresses the vital fact that this interest 
must be well informed — ‘It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that the voter should be 
able to see clearly and to judge shrewdly. ’ 


BEYOND THE URALS 
By Elma Dangerfield. 

British League for European Freedom, zs. 

Do not be misled by the title into assuming that 
this pamphlet is yet another account of the 
almost legendary feats of industriaHsation by 
which the U.S.S.R. sustained its war effort. 

It describes another facet of life within the 
Soviet Union — the tragic story of those PoHsh 
citizens whom the Soviet Government executed, 
imprisoned or deported between September 
1939 and June 1941, in that area of pre-war 
Poland which lay east of the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov line. During the war, for reasons of 
high pohcy and owing to the difficulty of col- 
lecting and sifting the evidence, the full tale 
could not be told. Here the facts are allowed to 
speak for themselves. 

Perhaps the most touching picture is conveyed 
in an appendix where two PoHsh children re- 
count their personal misadventures. It is not 
easy reading; long lists of PoHsh names, con- 
veying Httle to the EngHsh reader, interrupt 
the flow of narrative. It is not pleasant reading: 
many of us are sated by horror stories of Nazi 
concentration and Japanese prisoner-of-war 
camps. But when, regrettably, an increasing 
number of people in this country are asking, 
‘Why don’t the Poles go home?’ I recommend 
this pamplilet as supplying in large part the 
answer. Is the picture authentic? I cannot 
vouch for the details, but as one who in Tehran 
had many contacts with the PoHsh refugees, 
I can vouch for the general truth. 

J. A. HUTTON 
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Cross-Section 

OF THE WORLD’S PRESS 


Facts to Face 

Collective totalitarianism has, ever since the 
end of die war month by month, day by day 
taken special pains to demonstrate to free world 
opinion that it is unfit to join the comity of free 
nations- It has sabotaged the estabhshment of 
any kind of international order, throwmg 
Europe into wild, chaotic confusion- A handful 
of frightened men, hermetically isolated behmd 
the walls of the Kremlin, has been nourisliing its 
predatory fanaticism for years with fSise, 
distorted information about the West which 
has been served up to it obediently by robots of 
its own creation: the NKVD, the officially 
directed press and Communist Fifth Columns 
in all countries. In order to attain their own 
‘security’, these men have torpedoed the security 
of the whole world- Their own feeling of 
‘safety’ and ‘freedom’ has been somewhat 
increased by the incorporation since 1939 of 
300,000 square miles with a population of 25 
miUions, in addition to which they have placed 
die nailed boot of their occupation on 120 
more millions of Europeans. But since there 
still are some free people in the world, their 
panic fear is growing at an ever accelerated 
pace. 

Neither Hider nor Stalin has ever disguised 
his intentions. Eighty mOlion copies of Hider’s 
Mein Kampf were available all over the world 
for study and examination. The cruel theory, 
practice and tactics of Nazism were fuUy stated 
in it ten years before it all was beginning to be 
put into effect, but nobody in the West troubled 
to take it seriously. Of Stalin’s Problems of 
Leninism far over 100 nulhon copies have been 
printed in aU languages of the world. Instead 
of reading in it the plain, undisguised truth about 
the way of thinking and the plans of the Soviet 
dictator, a large number of experts still keep 
pondering the ‘Russian enigma’. Those who 
are unwifling or unable to read the truth in it 
were told by Stalin as recently as on 6 February, 
1946: ‘The first World War was the result of 
the first crisis of the capitahst system of world 
economy, and the second World War was the 
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result of a second crisis.’ It is clear that those 
imbued with Marxist doctrine must now 
prepare for a third war ‘because a peaceable 
settlement of economic conflicts is impossible 
under present capitalist conditions of the 
development of world economy. ’ 

Baltic Review 

Planning and Democracy 

It is as well to recognise that there are limits to 
the amount of planning that a democratic 
government can do. Some of the limits are set 
by the fact that such a government finds it 
much more difficult to compel people to do 
what it wants them to do than to prohibit them 
from doing other things. It is also an absolute 
condition that the state must retain the confi- 
dence of its citizens and be able to secure the 
execution of its plans without tax evasion or 
black marketeering — which, in its turn, im- 
poses hmits on what it can ask the citizen to do. 
In short, the democratic planner, Iflce the 
physician, must accept the basic anatomy and 
physiology of the patient on whom he is 
working, though he can do a great deal by 
‘purposive direction’ to change his features, to 
hasten or retard the processes of change and to 
keep him in a steady state of health. There is 
no cause for regret in these limitations; on the 
contrary, they are merely an illustration of the 
happy moderation in pohey that the demo- 
cratic system enjoins. But it would be just as 
well that the enthusiasts for planning should 
recognise them — and just as well also if they 
would recognise that the real limitations on 
democratic planning are not imposed by any 
difficulty in controlling the businessman or 
curbing the profit motive, but that they lie 
much deeper. They will not be removed by 
nationalisation; what stands in the way of 
complete planning — and it is fortunate that it 
is so — ^is the ordinary man’s unwillingness to 
let other people tell him where he shall earn 
his living or how he shall spend it. 

Economist 
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6l6d. {including purchase Tax) 

A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 



International Dictatorship or 
Democracy? 

"W E know tod.iy that tlicre arc no longer any 
islands and diat frontiers are inelfectual. We 
know that in a world in constant acceleration, 
in which die Atlantic can be crossed m less than 
a day, and Moscow can speak to Washington 
within a few hours, we are compelled to 
solidarity, or to complicity, as the case may be. 
What we learned durmg the past six years was 
this: that the wrong done to a student m Prague 
struck at die same time the Parisian worker; 
that the blood spilt somewhere on the borders 
of the Danube led the Texas peasant to shed his 
on the sod of the Ardennes. There was not, 
and there is no longer, one single isolated 
suffering, one single remote distress m this 
world which hasn’t its repercussions on our 
everyday lite. 

Many Americans would like to contmue to 
live enclosed in their own society. Many 
Russians would like perhaps to continue to 
pursue their etatiste experiment aloof from the 
capitalist world. They cannot do so, and they 
never will be able to. In die same way, no 
economic problem, however secondary it 
may seem, can today be settled independently 
of the rest of the world. 

Thus we all know without the shadow of a 
doubt that the new order which we seek 
camiot be merely national or even continental, 
nor, especially. Western or Eastern. It must be 
universal. Partial solutions and compromises 
are no longer possible. . . . 

What are the means of attaining this unity, 
of reahsing this international revolution through 
which the world’s resources in men, raw 
materials, commercial markets and spiritual 
riches can be better distributed; I can see only 
two, and those two methods determine our 
ultimate alternative. First, this world can be 
unified from above by a single state more 
powerful than the rest. Only Russia or America 
can aspire to this role. . . . 

But unification by this means cannot be 
brought about without war, or at least without 
an extreme risk of war. And whether or not it 
is an atomic war, tomorrow’s Armageddon will 
leave humanity so mutilated and impoverished 
that the very notion of an ‘order’ will become 
positively anachronistic. . . . We must, there- 
fore, revert to the second method of assuring 
this universal order: that is, the mutual agree- 
ment of all the parties. It is pointless to ask 


whether this method is feasible, because in 
tact it IS tile only one that is possible. But we 
must ask ourselves precisely what it is. 

This agreement bcuvccii the parties has a 
name, which is international democracy. 
Evetybody talks about it at UNO, of 
course . 

But what e.xactly is it* What is democracy, 
whether national or international' it is a form 
ot society 111 which the law is above the rulers, 
tins law being die expression of the will of all, 
represented by a legislative body. Is that what 
we are tr\ing to build todav; There is, indeed, 
talk ot an mtemational law, but that law is 
made or umnade by governments, that is, by 
the executive. We are, tliereforc, under a 
regime of international dictatorship. The only 
means of escaping from it is to place interna- 
tional law above governments. The first thing 
is to create that law, which means having a 
parliament, which must be constituted by means 
of world elections in which all the peoples will 
participate. And since we haven’t got this 
parliament, the onl)' thing to do is to fight dais 
international dictatorship on an mtemational 
plane by means which will not contradict the 
end pursued. albert CAMUsin Combat 

Best of Both Worlds? 

The view that the Royal Commission on the 
Press should consider the system of ownership 
now proposed in Prague for the Czechoslovak 
Press, under which all papers were sponsored by 
political parties, trade unions, co-operatives or 
cultural organisations, was expressed by Edngs- 
ley Martin, editor New Statesman and Nation, 
speaking to the Fabian Society last week on 
‘The Journalist in the Socialist State’. 

Stating that we had made political education 
of the masses a by-product of the business of 
selling news for money, the speaker set his face 
against adoption of the Soviet system of a 
nationalised and controlled Press and of leaving 
the political education of the public in the hands 
of Press peers, but suggested that the above 
far-reaching proposal appeared to be the proper 
Socialist solution. 

At the same time he stressed that the inde- 
pendence of the editor, which is vital for a 
critical and intelligent paper, would have to he 
safeguarded if the paper was owned by a com- 
mittee, just as much as if it was owned by a 
single proprietor. World’s Press News 
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^ Some of the oldest prescriptions known to medical science 
were engraved upon pillars of stone by the Egyptians, about 
the seventeenth century b.o. From these prescriptions no 
physician was allowed to deviate, upon pain of being held 
responsible if the patient died. 


^ It took many years for medical science to 
realise that knowledge is no t sta ti c but progressive. 

^ One recent discovery, for instance, is that 
a small quantity of a powerful drug will do the 
work of a large dose if it is backed up by the 
right combination of other drugs, 

j direct outcome of that discovery is 
‘Cogene’, a scientific combination, in tablet 
form, of four separate drugs, three being 
pain relievers and the fourth a stimulant. 
Because a minute quantity only of each is 
present, there can be none of the harmful 
after-effects that might attend the takmg of a 


larger dose ; yet the combination of all four 
m scientifically balanced proportions is so 
effective that ‘ Cogene ’ will ‘ reach ’ the most 
harassing nerve pain more rapidly than could 
any single drug. Supplies are limited, but 
your chemist will see you get your share 
Price 1/1 |d. a tube. 

GOGENE 

EtesA Tnul. Br«,d T.bl.t. 

A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 



£ s. d. and the Writer 

In a recent number of Horizon, twenty-one 
writers answered a questionnaire on die Cost 
of Letters. They were asked to give their views 
on the income necessary for a writer, die chances 
of earning this by ‘serious’ work, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a ‘second occu- 
pation’, what, if any, this should be, the 
question of state assistance, and fmaily, whether 
they had any advice to give to young 
people. 

The answers in their variety demonstrated 
one fact: diat die writer is no different from 
other men and women with tastes and up- 
bringing similar to his own. Nonconformist, 
feudal, suburban, cosmopolitan his background 
may be, and so, at heart, he will remain. 
Everybody, whatever his work, has his own 
income level; in the Horizon group the annual 
sums considered essential range from ^300 to 
^3,500. There have been writers with a taste 
for money on a large scale for its own sake 
(Arnold Bennett), or with a need for it (Scott), 
but most of them want it, as other people do, 
for spending on pleasurable necessities. What 
are these? ‘Pictures, gramophone records, 
travel, lovers,’ suggests one of Horizons 
twenty-one. ‘Married life, and possibly a fairly 
small child,’ says another. Mr. Connolly re- 
quires \alme, luxe et volupte in order to produce 
^ordre et heautf. Mr. Day Lewis thinks too easy 
a time will not do: ‘it is in his struggle with the 
ordinary business of living, even more than in 
his struggle with the problems of technique, 
that the writer finds his own level of seriousness.’ 

But almost all are agreed on one thing: that 
books and poetry alone will not bring in the 
necessary income. Tribune 

Challenge to UNO 

Yet it is ignorance more than evil that moves 
the democractic powers. Once their eyes are 
opened, they will be only too ready to do all 
in their power to make amends. When that 
time comes, and may it not be too late, they 
will realise that the three Baltic States of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania had for centuries 
under Russian rule held up their national 
democratic cultures, their ovm non-Slavic 
traditions, their own Western mode of life; that 
the period of independence had shown them 
fully conscious of their Western heritage; that 



they had progressed along Western lines and 
that their downfall was the result of those same 
totahtarian forces that had precipitated the 
Second War. They belong in the United 
Nations; their refugees deserve international 
protection and help, and the restoration of their 
national mdependence; and the renewal of their 
democratic institutions will be a sure sign that 
the United Nations are definitely to produce a 
new world in which human rights and j ustice 
will be established and the fear of unjust attack 
and of aggression wiU be banished for all 
nations, large and small, and mankind in a 
newfound unity can proceed to live according 
to the principles of the Golden Rule. 

Baltic Revieu/ 

Mein Keimpf 

Berlin police recendy reported to Counter- 
Inteiligence agents that two German youths 
had been arrested ‘surreptitiously* attempting 
to sell two American soldiers two copies of 
Hider’s Mein Kampf. 

Upon investigation, intelligence agents dis- 
covered that the German youths had found the 
two copies of Hider’s one-time best seller in an 
abandoned attic, and had offered to give them 
to the two soldiers for three cigarettes each. 

New York Herald Tribune 
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Black 

record 

The record of State ownership, 
State management and State con- 
trol of industry is punctuated by 
failure after failure. 

The dead hand of officialism always 
strangles enterprise and progress. 
Nay it never fall upon your bus 
services ! 



The British Omnibus Companies 
Public Relations Committee 


Depression? 

The U.S. economy is an equation with fixed 
and variable elements. As everyone knows, the 
fixed elements are favourable to a contmued 
boom. Never before has the average man been 
so ready and able to buy things. Furthermore, 
we have enough productive capacity to meet 
this huge demand — war-expanded factories 
and machinery galore and the largest labour 
force in our history. . . . 

Depressions don’t have to happen, but when 
everybody wants to buy things and nobody 
wants to make them, depression is the likeliest 
result. No government action (certainly by 
the present Admmistration) can be counted on 
to prevent it. Businessmen can’t be counted 
on to prevent it. Nor can labour leaders, for 
too many of them are the political prisoners of 
their own rank and file. 

Nobody can be counted on to prevent it 

I except the individual American with a job. 

' Unless he regains his willingness to work and 
curbs his eagerness to spend, the age of plenty 
will never arrive. Instead all will be poorer. 
That doesn’t have to happen. The individual 
American must soon decide. If he follows his 
conscience, it won’t. t .-n 


INSURE WITH 



Branches & Agencies 
throughout the World 


Chief Administration 

7 CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON. W.C.2 
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Empire Builder 

lyn ROUGH twenty-five 
years of achievement as 


Australia’s INTERNATIONAL 
Airline, Qantas has played a 
major role in British Air 
supremacy. Partner with B.O.A.C. 
of the ‘Kangaroo’ Service to 
Australia, Qantas helps 
strengthen the bonds of Empire. 

QeuitM 

In association with 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

BOAC 


“Mcan^t take 
a holiday ! ” 

Well, at least lie can give his 
digestion a rest, A cup of 
Benger’s Food last thing would 
soothe and strengthen him in 
body and mind, give him nights 
of calm, restful sleep. He’d feel 
quite different after a fortnight 
on Benger’s Food. 

Build up on Benger^s! 

The active digestive enzymes 
in Benger’s Food partially pre- 
digest the milk. You absorb 
its full nutriment without 
digestive strain. That’s why 
Benger’s is so good for you. At 
Chemists and Grocers from 
1/9 a tin. 



benger’s LTD., HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE. 








Freud — in HoUpvood 

A SET entirely encased in celloglass has been 
completed at Columbia film studios for a night- 
club sequence m The Guilt of Janet Ames, where 
Rosalind Russell and Melvyn Douglas play a 
big love scene. 

Since the set represents the background of a 
dream, director Charles Vidor wdl bring his 
prmcipals into focus only outside the celloglass. 
The background, the musicians and the night- 
club crowd will show as glittery dream- 
substance, in which all forms are recognisable 
but do not come into reahstic focus. 

This, according to studio psychologists, is 
exactly as Dr. Freud describes dreams, and is a 
direct antithesis to the Dah type of dream in 
which Hollywood has heretofore indulged, 
with limp, bent watches and dreary, grotesque 
backgrounds. Dreams, Dr. Freud is quoted as 
saying, can be fun, too. 

News from Columbia Pictures Bulletin 

U.RE.S.C.O.’s Task 

The task Unesco faces is a staggering one. It is 
a grim fact that more than half of the people of 
the world are hving under some degree of 
political censorship. It is a grim fact that more 
than half of the earth's population — and not the 
same half— is illiterate. The hopeful side of the 
picture is that men everywhere have an innate 
yearning for understandmg. Further, they have 
the capacity to achieve it. The anthropologists 
have demonstrated that, biologically, aU races 
and peoples have, in roughly equal measure, the 
same potentialities for understandmg and for 
creative work. Men have struggled for cen- 
turies to bring into being the ideal of pohtical 
democracy: the streets of this beautiful city 
have run red for that ideal. More recently, men 
have struggled for economic democracy. I 
propose for Unesco the development of means 
adequate to a third goal — the goal of cultural 
democracy; the opportunity for all to share in 
the ideas and knowledge that will enable them 
to participate intelligently in the affairs of the 
world community. 

Unesco does not believe, and cannot believe, 
that peace is to be obtained through the intel- 
lectual and cultural subjugation of die world by 
any single pohtical philosophy or through the 
conversion of the world of the spirit nor the 
forced standardisation of the world of the mind 
can give men peace, but only a world demo- 


cracy of mmd as well as spirit. Cultural 
democracy^ implies cultural integrity', as true 
pohtical democracy miplies tlie freedom of the 
person and liis personal mtegrity and self-respect. 
The cultural democracy winch Unesco proposes 
is a democracy ot mind and spirit in which every 
culture shall be free to live and develop in itself 
and in the great communm" of common 
culture. Free men do not tear ideas; free men 
are not afraid ot thought; free men are eager to 
confront the differences and rich varieties tliat 
hfe presents, and to determine for themselves 
the things they take as true. This, from the 
beginning, has been the path of freedom. 

WILLIAM BENTON 

Taking the Cake 

A PARCEL dehvered in Wellington from 
Britain contained one crumb and a Ministry of 
Food note saying: ‘Wedding cake withdrawn 
and destroyed. Agamst regulations.’ 

Daily Express 

Self-sufficient Students 

Half the college students in America pay their 
own way through college. Many of them start 
saving up years before, from the money they 
earn. American parents beUeve in making their 
children self-sufficient. Very few of them give 
them pocket money; many don’t provide 
clothes, amusement money or vacation costs. 
In America, hand in hand with the real spirit 
of democracy, of equal opportunity for all, is 
the money standard. The acquiring of money 
is an important end. There is a money snobbery 
in America where there is no snobbery in the 
means of acquiring it. 

Utopia? No, Russia! 

The Constitution guarantees to the working 
people freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly, including the holding of 
mass meetings, and freedom of street processions 
and demonstrations. And it is laid down that: 
‘These civil rights are ensured by placing at the 
disposal of the working people and their 
organisations printing presses, stocks of paper, 
public buildings, the streets, communications 
facilities and other material requisites for 
the exercise of these rights.’ 

Souiet Weekly News 
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‘ You i,ee, darting, I wanted to make sure I iootildnt 
forget our rendezvous this morning ’ 

LES LEITRES FRAN9AISES 


Man-directed Economy 

It was because economists and statesmen, in- 
cluding those who claimed to be Adam Smith’s 
disciples, acted as though the laws of supply and 
demand did not exist that the trouble arose. In 
matters of industrial relationships— in wages, 
labour conditions (and therefore costs), m 
taxation and fiscal concerns, they profoundly, 
even if often reluctantly, mitigated the operation 
of these laws by interfering to delay their 
processes. But they overlooked the elementary 
fact that, by delaying the processes of natural 
law in one operation of the intricate economic 
machine, they had inevitably affected it in 
every other. They ought, accordingly, to have 
made adjustments there also, but they omitted 
to do so. The prime cause of those terrible 
economic dislocations that, by causing simul- 
taneous poverty and idleness whenever new 
wealth-creating machinery became available, 
have everywhere discredited and endangered 
individual freedom, was the failure to adjust 
the operation of the laws of supply and demand 
in the flow of money to accord with the 
adjustments already made in the remainder of 
economic practice. It was this mathematical 
absurdity that caused the prolonged deflations 
and the occasional violent resultant inflations 
that so embittered the Hfe of men in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. For the 
natural balance of the universe is equation, and 
wherever deflation or inflation exists, it is a sure 
sign that the man-made mechanism of finance 
and trade is in some essential particular out of 
gear with the laws of supply and demand. 

ARTHUR BRYANT in Illustrated London News 


‘Waisted’ Advice! 

‘Our factory is planning a fancy-dress ball 
and to save wastage of money and material we 
are all to go m old-fishioncd dress. I have a 
lovely gown of 1890 vintage tliat was worn by 
my motlier at her first party, but the waist is 
oiily iS mches, and I am a modem miss wuth 
twenty-three inches round the midnft'. How 
can I get into the gown? I have no corset of that 
era, but I have some whalebones Any sugges- 
tions?’. Writes A.G. 

Answer — First of all you can’t tight-lace five 
inches ui at one go, according to old-fashioned 
notions. You have got to do it gradually. Also 
you don’t need a special corset to do it if you 
adopt the method used by Betty Grable. 

She used a binder. Just a roll of stout flannel- 
ette, which she wrapped and pmned around 
her waist, pulling it in about one inch every 
three days, until at last she could wear a 
small-waisted dress in comfort. Or, if you 
have some fine canvas or Imen, make a corset, 
runnmg in the whalebones, and machine half 
an inch of the material up a day as your 
waist gets smaller. You will find that this does 
the trick fairly well. 

You’ll have to start early if you want to be 
comfortable at your dance, and if you can’t 
achieve the full reduction, slit the gown at die 
back for more room, and cover the slit with a 
big tafleta bow. It won’t show, and the wide- 
bustled hip-spread will make your waist appear 
small. We certainly don’t advise you to tight- 
lace to discomfort point if you want to enjoy 
your dance. Draper’s Record 

The Farmer’s Wife! 

In the south-east comer of Essex and a famier’s 
wife to supper. She is a solicitor’s daughter, 
and her parents, disapproving of her marriage, 
prophesied disaster. After a two-day honey- 
moon in London they went back to the farm. 
At midnight her husband leapt from then bed, 
hurling the bedclotlies all over the floor, ran to 
the window, and flung it wide to a wintry blast, 
howling and yelling like a dancing Dervish. 
Then he rushed to the door and out of tlie 
house. As the wife lay shivering she heard a 
shot outside and fancied that she really must 
have married a lunatic, only to learn later that 
he had heard a fox at the chickens and was just 
in time to put paid to its account. 

The Countryman 
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Tlie A104 is already known as 
the “ Baffle Set ” — and a very 
good name too. For it is in fact 
just a large (and beautiful) baffle 
board with the ‘ works ’ attached 
at the rear. You may not know 
or care what baffle hoard means 


but your ears will tell you what 
this design means in improved 
reproduction. Orders for this 
model are very big indeed and 
you may have to wait a bit for 
delivery. But the A104 is worth 
waiting for ! 


murphy 


A104 A.C. Maim only. Pnce £30.11.1. inc. Purchase Tax 

Murphy Radio. Limited. Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

r.R.o,2oa 



Pills that have to be easy to swallow are not always easy to make. 
Problems of coating, to make the pill more palatable, or to protect the ingredients 
from deterioration, have caused many a production difficulty. With recent develop- 
ments in the use of sodium alginate (a pure seaweed derivative called manucol) for 
the coating of pills and tablets, Albright & Wilson have now provided new and better 
answers to such manufacturing problems. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON p 

ChenUeais for Muduotrg 10 

49, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.l. WORKS: OLDBURY & WIDNES. 
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NEW RECORDINGS OF 







PIANOFORTE CONCERTO 

MOISEIWITSCH 

and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
cond. by CONSTANT LAMBERT 
^ G 3533-4 CS3535 


rawsthor»^ 


♦SYMPHONIC STUDIES (1939) 

^ The PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

cond. by CONSTANT LAMBERT 
C 3542-4 

STRING QUARTET No. 2 IN C 

The ZORIAN STRING QUARTET 

G 3536-9 

•Recorded under the auspices of the British Council 


‘"HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


BRlTTEW 



GREATEST ARTISTS 


FINEST RECORDING 


^BALKAN SOBRAIVIE CIG ^TOB 

This 

Number 
Five 

NGLAND . . . 

THE WEEK END—once do- 
nounced by go-getters and 
moralists alike is now approved 
even by the efficiency experts. 
Only one amendment is now 
necessary — that it should begin 
on Thursday and end on 
Wednesday, so that, to the 
accompaniment of Balkan 
Sobranie^ slavery may finally 
be abolished and merit get the 
holiday it deserves. 




These 5 Rules 
all help against 

INDKSESnOII 



2 . Eat slowly and 4 . Secure adequate 

chew thoroughly. daily exercise. 

5 . Turn to Dr. Jenner‘s Absorbent 
Lozenges*’ for quick correction of Digestive 
Disorders whenever the need arises. Introduced 
by Dr. Jenner 150 years ago; prescribed by 
five generations of Physicians. 1/5 and 3 / 4 | 
from Chemists, or send a id. stamp for Sample 
and Literature to : — Savory & Moore Ltd. 
(Dept. S.B.), 143 New Bond St., London, W.I 



A Modest Editor! 

In Chnstian marriage ceremonies the bride- 
groom is supposed to require the assistance of 
a person known as the ‘best man’. Not, 
however, bemg a Christian myself I have never 
been able to understand die precise significance 
of this digmtary. But of diis I am in no doubt — 
namely, that he does subserve some useful 
purpose: as, for instance, putting the groom in 
question through his (matrimomal) paces, as 
it were, encouraging him by word and gesture, 
lendmg a certain indefinable grace and digmty 
to the proceedings which, but for his presence, 
may well lack those charms. 

The editor of the Joimmlist does not (God be 
praised!) stand in need of any of diese adven- 
titious aids; for, through a comparative stranger 
to the field, he has done ample justice both to 
himself and to his latest love, and, in the process, 
contrived not only to make his magazine the 
glorious success diat it is but also to earn a 
reputation for himself as working journalist. 
We, in this hapless country, are not unaccus- 
tomed to what I may call merely ornamental 
editors. . . . 

It was bad enough that people, arrogating to 
themselves the tittle of journalists, should have, 
in the plenitude of their ignorance, drawn such 
smears of ugliness on the fair face of the ‘King’s 
EngHsh’ — that, as the Eton College’s Chronicle 
has recently reported, ‘ill-bred and offensive 
words’ should have contaminated newspapers 
with ‘roving participles and the remains of 
shattered infinitives’. It was an unpardonable 
aggravation of folly that editors could be found 
to publish them in their respective journals for 
all the world as though they were the apotheosis 
of pohshed expression. 

The editor of the Journalist, however, can meet 
the Recording Angel with an unsullied con- 
science in this respect. He has, amidst his 
multifarious preoccupations (and the ending of 
the Journalist is the least of them), taken infinite 
pains to see that his contributors are not guilty 
of such offences as the above. 

The Journalist and Nation, India 

The Right Spirit 

Wanted, a partner unafraid of insecurity. 
Owner of Brixham trawler yacht intends 
seeking his living aboard, abroad. Expects to 
find much hard labour, little money, great 
eontent. Advert, in New Statesman 
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" But if the ga/s never been done before, how do you 
know it's any good?* NEW YORKER 


Democracy 

The real essence of democracy was fairly 
enough defined by the first Napoleon when he 
said that the French Revolunon meant ‘a clear 
pathway for merit of whatever kind.’ Such 
might be paraphrased by callmg democracy that 
form of society, no matter what its political 
classification, in which ever)^ man had a chance 
— and knew that he had it. 5^ Africa 

To Encourage Repatriation 

The pressure on Displaced Persons to return 
to their own countries has been mentioned 
many times in the Bulletin. We give today 
three fresh examples wliich have reached us: 

At Hanau there is a warehouse packed with 
clothing provided by UNRRA; this clothing is 
distributed only to those Displaced Persons 
who consent to be repatriated. A voluntary 
society recently offered to supply clothing to 
some of the Displaced Students; UNRRA head- 
quarters objected. 

At Munich, a hostel which provided accom- 
modation for the several hundred D.P. students 
who are studying at the University has recently 
been closed. The students are now obhged to 
live in camp, a three-mile walk from the 
university, and can get their meals nowhere 
else. 

‘All PoHsh newspapers, not of Warsaw 
origin, will be burnt.’ This was the order 
recently issued by the Director of UNRRA 
Team 162. British League of 

European Freedom Bulletin 
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ht CMI 

—this may help you 

TF you are one of the millions who suffer from colds during the 
1 niter, Serocalcin may help you. We do not cla.m dehnuely 
that it will, nor do we pretend that it is infallible. but m y 
thousands of regular users find in Serocalcin the means ol successlully 
preventing and treating colds — and so may you. 

Prevention of colds 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many cases this gives 3 to 
4 . months immunity from colds. 

Treatment of an existing cold , ^ , 

All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford, 
for descriptive booklet “ Immunity from Colds* . 

SEROCALCIN 

FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 


BE A SUCCESSFUL ! 
WRITER! 

Take up now this ideal spare-time work. For 25 years 
Mr. Frank Potter, Principal of the London College of 
Authorship, has trained average men and women to earn 
spare-time incomes of 10 a week upward by his Personal 
Postal Tuition in Article and Story Writing. Why not YOU ? 
gn Learn just what things Editors want, how to write 
^ them, how to sell. Test free the most fascinating and 
paying spare-time work ot this joumahstic age. 

Write To-day for Free Book and learn the Secrets 
of Successful Authorship. Write (‘Free Book W.R. 23, 
please’ on a postcard will do) : 

The London College of Authorship 
(Dept. W.R.23), 3 Parkshott, Richmond, S.W. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVERS BILE 

without Calomel — and you’ll jump out of bed 
in the morning full of vim and vigour^ 

The liver should pour out two pints of liquid bile into your 
bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing freely, your food 
doesn’t digest. It just decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up 
your stomach. You get constipated. Your whole sjrotem is 
poisoned and you feel sour, sunk, and the world looks punk. 

Laxatives help a little, but a mere bowel movement 
doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those good old Carters 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pints of bile flowing 
freely and make you feel ‘up and up.’ Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in makmg bile flow freely. Ask for Carters Little 
Liver Pills Stubbornly refuse anything else. 1/5 and 3/5. 
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Milestones 
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MUtstones. 


marks— but in a happier sense- 


Just as pain is a 
‘millstone round 
the neck’ of the 
suflerer so 
‘ANA DIN* 
-a ‘milestone’ of progress in the 
constant research for a safe and effective pain-reliever. The 
problem of meeting the demand for ‘ANADIN’ is our parti- 
cular ‘millstone’! 

We are doing our 
utmost to in- 
crease supplies. 

1/5 & 2/10 

{Inch Tax) 


AHADIN 


SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


The men who brought us Final 
Victory may count on the help of 
the British Legion in times of 
adversity, after Service. A legacy 
to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL 
Services; their families too. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


FOR THE RELIEF OF PAIN 



Let’s Play Uno 

When one reads the reports of Uno con- 
ferences, or international negotiations of any 
kind, it is dilficult not to be reminded of 
VAttaqiie and similar war games that children 
used to play, with cardboard pieces representing 
battleships, aeroplanes and so forth, each of 
which had a fixed value and could be countered 
in some recognised way. In fact, one might 
almost invent a new game called Uno to be 
played in enlightened homes where the parents 
do not w^ant their cluldren to grow up with a 
militaristic outlook. 

The pieces m this game are called tlie proposal, 
the dhiarche, the formula, the stumbling block, 
the stalemate, the deadlock, the bottleneck and 
the vicious circle. The object of the game is to 
arrive at a formula, and though details vary, the 
general outline of play is always much the same. 
First the players assemble, and somebody leads 
off widi the proposal. This is countered by the 
stumbling block, without which the game could 
not develop. The stumbling block dien changes 
into a bottleneck, or more often into a deadlock 
or a vicious circle. A deadlock and a vicious 
circle occurring simultaneously produce a 
stalemate, which may last for weeks. Then 
suddenly someone plays the demarche. The 
demarche makes it possible to produce a formula, 
and once the formula has been found, the players 
can go home, leaving everything as it was at the 
beginning. George orwellui Tribune 

Respect for the Law! 

At last we hear, from an official source, what 
IS wrong with Ireland. A friend of mine went 
into a saloon bar to see if he could get a little 
extra petrol. His furtive request was overheard 
by a sergeant of police, who advised him to try 
a garage down the road. 

My friend went away and returned to report 
a disappointment. 

'Did you tell them who sent you?’ asked the 
sergeant, growing red in the face. 

T did,’ said my friend. 

'There’s Ireland for you,’ said the sergeant 
bitterly. ‘There’s no respect for the law at all.’ 

Observer 

Half-Baked 

Master baker seeks new position, can handle 
union and other un-American elements. 

Advert, in Bridgeport Telegram, Connecticut 


Wash — and be Brave! 

Lion fat soap recovered from marauding lions 
on farms on the banks of the Limpopo is now 
being made because of die soap shortage. 

South Africa 

Change of Occupation 

Prague. A twcnt\’'-year-old waiter who was 
wearv^ of his job in a cafe decided to get rid of 
his dinner jacket and dress m die uniform of a 
policeman. He went to a busy crossroads and 
there directed traffic, finmg pedestrims and 
drivers who transgressed his orders. The cash, 
of course, found its way to his private pocket, 
and he was just making up Ins mind that this 
was a pleasanter way of eanimg moiiev than the 
waiting profession when two of his potential 
colleagues, two real policemen, approached 
him and led hmi off to a place where he will 
probably live longer on the earnings of that 
afternoon than he could have lived on them 

Czecho-Slomk News 

Disarmament 

Thus, Mr. Molotov’s proposal is in its essence 
that the Soviet Union should deniobihse and 
that we should disarm. If this proposal were 
adopted, the Soviet Union would indeed have 
every reason to insist upon effective inspection. 
For inspection cannot alter the fact that Russian 
man power can be mobilised by a decree 
calling men to the colours. But inspection to 
see to it that we did not maintain and develop 
our technological advantages would alter 
radically the balance of power. The Soviet 
Union would remain capable of exerting its full 
strength at short notice, and we should be 
incapable of exerting ours except after years 
of reconversion and preparation. 

WALTER LIPPMANN 

Descriptive English ? 

After seeing Glenn Ford in his new Columbia 
film Gallant Journey, an American bobby-soxer 
wrote him the following letter: ‘Dear beau 
boy, you melt me. You’re number one on the 
hep parade. I’m not guy-goony, hut you’re 
strictly king size and home-cooked. Please stay 
as you are and don’t go brush mush.’ Ford plans 
to answer the letter as soon as he can find 
someone to interpret it for him. 

News from Columbia Pictures Bulletin 
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Father, Hypnotist or Widowed 
Loon? 

A ROMANTIC psychologist attributed Sinatra’s 
eminence to ‘a sort of melodic strip tease in 
which he lays bare his soul.’ ‘His voice,’ he 
continued, ‘haunts me because it is so remin- 
iscent of the sound of die loon I hear in the 
summer at a New Hampshire lake, a loon who 
lost his mate several years ago and still is calling 
hopefully for her return.’ Sinatra’s appeal to his 
fans, whether they diink of him as a father, a 
hypnotist, or a widowed loon, can probably be 
ascribed simply to the desperate chemistry of 
adolescence. Yorker 

The Doctor’s Dilemma 

The resistance movement is rooted in some- 
thing deeper — a conviction that the Act repre- 
sents the first stage in a Socialist policy which 
would eventually transform the character of 
medical practice as a free profession and 
profoundly injure the personal relationship 
of doctor and patient. 

The objectors find grounds for this convic- 
tion both in the Act and in the public utterances 
of some influential Socialists. The Act confers 
sweeping powers on the Minister: he may, for 
example, withhold from publication the annual 
report of the Central Health Services Council 
on the working of the Service if he finds any 
reason of pubbe interest for so doing, and he 
may determine a doctor’s right to continue in 
the Service without appeal to the Courts. . . . 

Inveterate planners are impatient of princi- 
ples; having set their heart on a scheme, they 
want above all to make it work. They are more 
interested in the results expected from it than 
in the methods employed, however harshly 
these may bear on human scruples or human 
relationships. There is no doubt that a National 
Health Service is greatly needed, and that it 
could bring great benefits to the community. 
The resisting doctors recognise this; but the 
present Act seeks to obtain benefits by methods 
which they cannot reconcile with their con- 
science and sense of medical duty. They are 
standing on a moral issue and for this they 
should be given credit, even by their opponents. 

Observer 

Better Not Wait! 

.... In short, the Government should help the 
railwaymen to get some of the benefits of 
nationalisation in advance. j^^rker 


Price Note! 

It probably doesn’t matter much to most 
people in Socialist Britam, but the price of a 
Rolls-Royce touring limousine has now been 
hiked to ;£4,696 iis. 8d. 

Neiv York Herald Tribune 

What’s a Gal to do? 

An attractive female with courage enough to 
speak her piece on politics and foreign affairs is 
rarely taken seriously, by our potentates in 
pants. They’re too busy contemplating her 
curves to listen to her mental quirks. Women 
who wear tailored suits and straightforward 
hats to look formidable enough to get a hearing 
are tagged ‘unwomanly’. What’s a gal to do? 

Letter to Life 

Tom-tom Tax 

T HE method of collecting the Annual Tax by 
means of beating the tom-tom is considered 
primitive and highly degrading. It is suggested 
that the authorities should have posted up in the 
streets and on the N.A. Office public notices 
announcing the time-limit, and then watch the 
result. This crude method lowers the prestige 
of this place and should be stopped. 

Nigerian Eastern Mail 

Real Cost of Living 

Two interesting answers were given last week 
to Parhamentary Questions about food sub- 
sidies. The first stated that if all food subsidies 
were removed, and if retail prices rose by 
amounts equivalent to the subsidies, it is 
estimated that the cost-of-living index would 
show an increase of 55 instead of 31 per cent 
over September 1939. The second said that the 
cost of the food subsidies was equivalent to 
about one-third of the present 9s. standard rate 
of income tax. Economist 


Text for Mr. Bevan 

‘And it came to pass at the end of twenty 
years when Solomon had built the two 
houses. . . j Kings, ch. ix, v. lO 
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CAMBRIDGE 


The new Pye receivers, backed by years 
of scientific research, include many new 
technical advances. “ Fidelity ” repro- 
duction, the Pye “ Tonemaster,” Fl^'^vheel 
Tuning and Unfailing Reliability are 
among the features that make these 
new AC, DC/AC and Battery models 
worthy of the fine tradition of the Pye 
Laboratories in Cambridge. 
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FIRST TIME 
OF ASKING 

PAW FIN DIR 

You can depend 
upon this fuel . . . 
like all Robert 
Sinclair goods, 
including Pipes, 
Flints and Lighters, 


In Capsules only 
l^d. each 


etc. 


7^ ONE SPARK ^^^PUiL 


THE ROBERT SINCLAIR TOBACCO CO. LTD 
BLENHEIM FACTORY, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


IT’S THE MOVEMENT 
THATJMTS 

I No. S/x. 1 





Extreme precision is the keynote throughout every stage of 
production of “ Sectric ’* Clocks. Even the raw material for 
the components Is ground to an accuracy of *0005 of an Inch. 
Small wonder, then, that “ Sectric Clocks are so com^plete y 
reliable. Jewellers, Electricians and Stores will soon be able 
to supply you from a variety of models. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE SUDAN by Major-General S, S. Butler, 

C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

IN DEFENCE OF PHILOSOPHY by Edouard Herriot 
POST-EMPRESSIONISM by R. H. Wilenski (Four pages in COLOUR) 




Yoau JUST 

MAKUT/ 



Hurry! Tirae is getting very short for 
you to get 15/- National Savings 
Certificates at their present high rate of 
interest. Each one becomes 20/6 in 
10 years’ time. But you^m got to buy 
before April ht You can hold up to 
500 Certificates. Buy all you can — and 
hold on to them! 
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effective 


‘Milk of Magnesia’* Tablets, by effectively 
correcting acidity, give prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured; convenient to take whenever 
the need arises. 

‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 

(.Res. ) 

TABLETS 



' Trade mark of Phillip^* preparation of magnesia 


BE A SUCCESSFUL 
WRITER! 

Take up now this ideal spare-time work. For 25 years 
Mr. Frank Potter, Principal of the London College of 
Au^orship, has trained average men and women to earn 
spare-time incomes of /;10 a week upward by his Personal 
Postal Tuition m Article and Story Writing. Why not YOU? 
gif Learn just what things Editors want, how to write 
^ them, how to sell. Test free the most fascmatmg and 
paying spare-time work of this journalistic age. 

Write To-day for Free Book and learn the Secrets 
of Successful Authorship. Write (‘Free Book W.R. 24. 
please’ on a postcard will do) : 

The London College of Authorship 
(Dept. W.R.24), 3 Parkshott, Richmond, S.W. 
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seat 

driver! 


Do you want your 
buses controlled by 
local men who 
understand your 
needs and travelling 
problems, or by 
the dead hand 
of Whitehall? 



The British Omnibus Companies PuWic 

cvs-255 



ESSEJ^TIAL TO 
PRESEWT-DAT 
DIET 

Imperative to your body's welfare is an 
adequate supply of those essential vita- 
minSjAandD. You can take these two 
in concentrated and convenient form 
in Crookes Halibut Oil. Nowadays, as 
much as during the war, this is a wise 
precaution against diet deficiencies 

CROOKES 
HALIBUT OIL 

OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 

Capsulesy per bottle of 25, 2/6 ; 100, 8/6 
Liquid, per phial, enough for 16 days 2/- 


A drastic reduction in the already meagre supply of new 
bottles. That is what the coal shortage means to the Soft 
Drinks Industry, Maintenance of output now depends 
entirely on returned empties. Unless you hand back an 
empty mineral or squash bottle every time you buy a full 
one, supphes of soft drinks must inevitably be curtailed. 
You will help, wont you? 



A Siibseription 

is the best way of ensuring 
that your copy of 

World Review 

is reserved for you each month. This can be 
arranged either direct with the publishers or 
through your newsagent- Complete the form 
below and send it with your remittance to the 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, HULTON PRESS 

LTD., 43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE 

without Calomel — and youMI jump out of bed 
in the morning full of vim and vigour 

The liver should pour out two pints of liquid bile into your 
bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing freely, your food 
doesn’t digest. It just decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up 
your stomach. You get constipated. Your whole system is 
poisoned and you feel sour, simk, and the world looks punk. 

Laxatives help a little, but a mere bowel movement 
doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those good old Carters 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pints of bile flowing 
freely and make you feel *up and up.’ Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carters Little 
Liver Pills. Stubbornly refuse anything else. 1/5 and 3/5. 
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If the 9.17 isn’t on time it 
may not be the fault of the 
engine-driver, and, similarly, 
if you can’t always obtain 
* A N A D I N ’ don’t blame 
your chemist. But if you can’t rely upon their a^labilig|yo«i 
can always depend upon the efficacy of '’’NADIN Tablets 
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APPLIANCES & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Here are examples of what quantity production and new manufacturing methods achieve for 
the famous Hawkins Supreme Products — 

NEW ALUMINIUM KETTLE 4 pint — 1250 watt immersion element. Cat. No. LGH 700. 
HAIR DRYER known the world over. Cat. No. LGH 95722. 

NEW ELECTRIC REFLECTOR FIRE 1000 watt-adjustable. Cat. No. LGH 113. 

NEW CLIP-ON BED LIGHT with switch control — attractive ivory finish with red or 
green candle. Cat. No. LGH 318. 

MIKROR halo bowl pendant 18'^ diameter. Cat. No. LGH 269285. 

PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Hawkins 


Telephone: 
Temple Bar 581 1 
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Telegraphic Address; 
"Elemechex, Westcent, 
London.” 


L. G. HAWKINS & CO., LTD., 30/35 DRURY LANE. LONDON. W.C.2. ENGLAND 
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March 


March is a month for quarterly 
payments. Many payments occur 
regularly and are usually fixed in 
amount — rent, insurance premiums, 
subscriptions, transfers from your 
own account to those of your family 
or dependants. The Bank can save 
you the trouble of dealing with such 
payments and the inconvenience 
which follows if they are overlooked. 

It will do your ‘ remembering ’ for 
you. Every month the Midland Bank 
makes thousands of such payments, 
ranging in amount from a few shillings 
to hundreds of pounds, the custo- 
mers’ instructions being known as 
standing orders”. 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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It’s on the cards. If you are a family man, you 
want a really smart car that will stand up to the 
wear and tear of many drivers. The Ford is made 
to stand up to any family. If you are a doctor or 
a business man, you want a car that spends as little 
time as possible in dock. If you are a woman, you 
want style and no trouble. Ford gives you all 
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these and saves time, trouble and expense by 
providing repairs and parts at fixed prices. All 
this adds up to good fortune in motoring. And it 
is on the way to you ; your dealer is doing his best. 

PREFECT 10 h.p. £275 (Plus 07X9 purchase tax) 
ANGLIA 8 h.p. £229 (Plus £64.7.3 purchase tax) 
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NICOLAS MEDTNER 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57 
“Appassionata,” Beeifioven G 3551-3 

TOSCANINI 

Conducting the 

N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
‘*La Cenerentola’* — Overture. Rossini 
DB 6368 

ALBERT SAMMONS and 
^ GERALD MOORE 

Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano, Op. 3 1 . 
Rubbra - - - - C 3547-8 

^Recorded under the auspices of the British Council, 


JEAN POUGNET 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

cond. by SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 

♦Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. Delius 
DB 6369-71 

* Recorded under the auspices of the Delius Trust. 

BARBIROLLI 

Conducting the HALL^ ORCHESTRA 
“ Lohengrin** — Prelude to Act i . Wagner 

C3545 
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THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDX. 



THINKING ALOUD 


George Lowther 


TOYNBEE-CIVILISED MEN-D.P.s BUREAUCRACY 


Is History Bunk? 

In the world as a whole, and particu- 
larly in pohtics, events move with such 
speed nowadays that the ink is scarcely 
dry before any comments are out of 
date. On top of this the closing down of 
printing works under the government 
electricity cuts has not done much to 
help. These notes, therefore, abandon 
the unequal struggle for contempor- 
aneity. Suffice to note, therefore, that 
the Nemesis of events is rapidly 
catching up on us and destroying 
much of the wishful thinking en- 
gendered by election promises. It was 
hard to imagine how, after six years of 
the most destructive war in history, to 
which we had devoted our resources 
and overseas investments, that the fol- 
lowing years would not be a time of 
great difficulties even for a govern- 
ment of archangels. Those who had 
been encouraged to look on the state as 
some rich third party with a bottomless 
pocket, capable by itself of producing 
prosperity and the ‘good life\ are now 
being told the hard facts that no state- 
devised machinery can produce Utopia, 
and that there is in fact no substitute 


for personal effort, initiative and re- 
sponsibility. 

In these days of austerity, with the 
news consisting chiefly of political 
disagreements and economic difficul- 
ties, some form of ‘escapism’ during 
leisure becomes a necessity. There 
would seem to be three methods. One 
way is to depart temporarily into a 
world of imagination through the 
medium of fiction, films, etc. Another 
is to be taken outside the flux of events 
by appreciation of works of art and 
good music. The increase in attendance 
at all concerts, and the crowds flocking 
to see the King’s pictures seem to 
bear this out. Another method is 
to attempt to see our contemporary 
problems in the perspective of mstory. 
This may indeed seem cold comfort. 
For history, through the method of 
teaching at school, has come to be re- 
garded as a dull matter of remembering 
dates for examinations, and studying 
periods which appear to have Htde or 
no relevance to current events. In fact 
many agree with Henry Ford’s dictum 
that ‘History is bunk.’ But if one reads 
a book such as A. L. Rowse’s The Use 




DR. ARNOLD TOYNBEE, author of ‘A Study of 
History', also Director of Studies at Chatham House and 
Editor of ‘Survey of International Affairs’ 


of History,^ it rapidly becomes apparent 
mat this view is wrong. ‘History,’ said 
the late R. G. CoUingwood, ‘is self- 
knowledge’ — and self-knowledge, as 
the Greeks well knew, is the essential 
prerequisite of rational action. Now a 
wise journalist avoids both prophecies 
and superlatives. The former for ob- 
vious reasons, the latter because Holly- 
wood has succeeded in rendering them 
meaningless. Yet I cannot resist saying 
that A. J. Toynbee’s Study of History 
will rank as a magnum opus of our times. 
The recent publication of an edition, 
abridged into one volume by D. C. 
Somervell,^ has brought this gigantic 
work of over two million words, 
hitherto published in six volumes, 
within the scope of the average reader. 
Toynbee paints on a vast canvas. He 
identifies and traces the course of the 
twenty-six civilisations the world has 
known. As Mr. Tangye Lean says in 

1 English Universities Press, 4s. 6d. 

Study of History. Oxford University Press, 25s. 
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his excellent article,^ ‘Toynbee has made 
a hfe study of death. ’ For in tracing the 
rise and fall of civilisations, he is 
attempting to find some pattern in 
history to account for their rise and 
their disintegration. He recognises the 
virtual impossibility of prediction in 
human affairs, but maintains that col- 
lapse can be averted by a conscious 
recognition and mastery of certain ten- 
dencies. Civihsations come into being 
through response to a challenge, and 
continue to grow so long as they meet 
the various challenges by an adequate 
response. When creativity and spon- 
taneity dry up, when men make idols 
of their institutions, or their technical 
achievements, or parochial sovereignty, 
and fad to make the necessary adjust- 
ments, then the fissions in society begin 
and a time of trouble ensues. 

Phflosophy and Character 
It would be an impertinence to at- 
tempt a summary of so great a work. 
Suffice to say that its diagnosis of recur- 
rent patterns never ends in anything so 
crude as a theory that history repeats 
itself. His wide scholarship and self- 
discipline prevent such an easy path. 
But rather Hke C. L. Woodward he 
would say: ‘History does not repeat 
itself but historical situations re-occur.’ 
It is the most exhilarating book I have 
read for some time, for it is in itself a 
challenge. Unlike Spengler, he is no 
determinist. Civilisations do not move 
in arbitrary cycles or get destroyed by 
their environment. They are not at the 
mercy of some blind and inexorable 
fate. They are all suicides. For him 
there is stdl hope for our civilisation as 
we have free wills, capable of dealing 
with situations and moulding events if 
we consciously avoid mistakes made in 
the past. To the non-Christian his 

® ‘Study of Toynbee,* Horizon, January, 


philosophy may have Httle appeal, for 
he is a morahst as well as an historian, 
but the skilful arrangement of such vast 
scholarship, the vividness of his analo- 
gies and the vast scale of his picture 
cannot but help impress anyone. 

The character of Toynbee himself, 
his interest in practical affairs personi- 
fying his own philosophy of ‘with- 
drawal-and-retum’, his humiUty, his 
immense self-discipline and his sense of 
humourh compels an even closer atten- 
tion to his conclusions. This I am told 
by my more learned friends is a false 
attitude. Character and validity in 
thought, they say, are not connected. 
I remember once writing a short skit 
on the behaviour of a philosopher who 
behaved in a most unphilosophic 
manner when he mislaid a book. The 
comment of a man of letters to whom I 
showed it was : ‘ Y our essay is interesting 
and amusing, but your thesis is wrong. 
Schopenhauer was on speaking terms 
with no one. Kant was hardly a crony. 
Nietzsche was so eccentric that, when he 
was found kissing a cab horse on the 
hps outside Innsbruck station, no one 
reahsed he had actually gone mad. 
Herbert Spencer was so choleric that, 
when he wore a suit of clothes he 
called “my angry suit”, no one in his 
household was allowed to talk to him!’ 
Maybe it is true that there is no relation 
between character and intensity of 
thought when appHed to analytical or 
abstract problems. But personally I 
like to know what sort of a chap my 
adviser is 1 Therefore I stick to my guns. 

Civilised Men 

It is all very well talking about 
civilisation, but what constitutes a 
civilised man? The other night after 

^He says of the ‘intelligentsia’ — ‘Indeed we might 
almost formulate a social law to the effect that an 
intelligentsia’s unhappiness increased in geometrical 
ratio with the arithmetical progress of time.* 


dinner at his house. Dr. Joad called for 
silence and from Burckliardt’s Civilisa’^ 
tion of the Renaissance in Italy he read out 
some astounding facts about a certain 
Leon Battisa Alberti (1404-1472) : how 
as a gymnast he could spring over a 
man’s head with his feet together, of his 
accomphshments in music, painting, 
modelling, mathematics, astronomy, 
poetry and prose writing, and making 
humorous after-dinner speeches, and of 
the sympathetic intensity with which 
he entered into the whole life around 
him. Enough to induce an inferiority 
complex in anyone! But many-sided- 
ness and development of all the poten- 
tialities of personahty, the exercise of 
reason and a sense of values appear to 
be the hallmark of a civiHsed man. 
This view is reinforced by CUve Bell 
in his book. Civilisation^^ in which, 
incidentally, he says that he sees no 
sign of civihsation either on the Stock 
Exchange or in the T.U.C. ! 

2 In Penguin Series. 
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But even if these august establish- 
ments are deficient in this respect, there 
are a number of highly civiHsed men in 
this country today. Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Sir Richard Livingstone, 
Harold Nicolson, Sir Kenneth Clark, 
and Arthur Bryant are outstanding 
examples. Harold Nicolson is a man 
of wide accompUshments. He has 
been a diplomat, retiring after acting 
as Charge d’ Affaires in Berlin in 
1929, a Member of Parliament and a 
Governor of the B.B.C. His books 
cover nearly all fields of Hterature 
from biographies of Verlaine and 
Byron to the story of the Congress of 
Vienna and the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, from satirical fiction to essays 
and belles-lettres. His knowledge of 
architecture and painting is wide and 
he is an enthusiastic gardener. Above 
all, and this to me signifies the difference 
between a cultured and a civilised man, 
he is personally a man of great charm 
who will take infinite pains to help the 
most insignificant of his friends. The 
same may be said of Sir Kenneth Clark, 
whose encouragement of yoimg artists 
has been most marked, and of Arthur 
Bryant whose study of history has led 
him to active participation in trying to 
solve the social and economic problems 
of today. 

Deplorable Fate of D.P.s 
The reaction to Edward Hulton’s 
remarks in the January issue of World 
Review about the treatment of certain 
Polish displaced persons by the Nor- 
wegian authorities has had quick and 
violent repercussions. The Oslo daily 
paper, Verden Gang, pubHshed the article 
under the heading of ‘Evil-tempered 
attack on Norway in English Review’. 
The same paper published a long dementi 
by the Norwegian direktorat in charge 
of D.P.s, which also answered a lot of 


charges that had not been made. In 
addition the Counsellor of the Norwe- 
gian Embassy in London wrote to Mr. 
Hulton. It is strange what a dynamic 
effect a Httle publicity has! For the 
Duchess of AthoU, and Sir Clifford 
Heathcote Smith, Vice-Chairman of 
the Refugee Defence Committee, led a 
delegation of the British League of 
European Freedom to the Norwegian 
Embassy on 28 November 1946, to 
inquire about the alleged ill-treatment 
of Pohsh D.P.s in Norway. It was 
because no answer was received that 
Edward Hulton pubHshed the facts given 
by a reliable Norwegian correspondent, 
who had already written several articles 
in Norwegian papers, documenting 
abuses without any success. Now com- 
ment is free, facts are sacred. We now 
have all the facts from both sides 
before us. They are too long to Hst 
here, but our correspondent has made 
a detailed reply to the Norwegian 
authorities in an interview with Verden 
Gang, and is wiUing to go to court 
if necessary. We stiH say, therefore, 
that the facts pubHshed were substan- 
tially correct and can be proved. Whilst, 
therefore, recognising that the problem 
of displaced persons is a difficult one for 
any government to handle, it is to be 
hoped that in future the Norwegian 
authorities will adopt a more humane 
attitude towards the remainder of these 
unfortunate people. 

There is, however, a potentially 
much more terrifying position in Italy. 
The Refugee Defence Committee, of 
which Lord Beveridge is Chairman, 
estimates that there are at this moment 
approximately thkty-eight thousand 
Yugoslavs in Italy, made up of civilians, 
Serbs, Utashi, Slovenes, Mihailovich’s 
men and Yugoslav Navy. TogHatti, 
the ItaHan Communist leader, has been 
conducting negotiations with Marshal 
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Tito, and it is probable that one of 
the concessions extorted by Tito in 
exchange for the return of Itahan 
prisoners-of“War is the forcible repat- 
riation of these Yugoslavs. Tito would 
probably class the great majority of 
these as war criminals. Judging by 
what happened in May 1945, when 
several thousand Slovenes were handed 
over by the British Army, the return of 
these unfortunates would be the signal 
for their wholesale massacre. The 
Acting Bishop of Gibraltar, in a state- 
ment, said: ‘I know a young officer 
who was ordered to hand over Yugo- 
slav D.P.s on our Eastern Occupation 
line. He had to march the men to the 
bridge, over a deep ravine, to be received 
by the authorities on the other side. 
Half of the men committed suicide by 
jumping off the bridge and the other 
half were executed the other side.’ 
There is further evidence in horrifying 
detail of what happened on similar 
occasions from a leading Red Cross 
official, a British officer, and a Yugo- 
slav eye-witness who escaped. Whilst 
at the time the British public knew 
nothing of this, the forcible repatria- 
tion was stopped on an order from 
Field Marshal Alexander on 4 June 
1945. 

A grievous and irreparable harm 
may be done if these Yugoslavs are 
not removed before the withdrawal 
of the British and American fighting 
forces, which will be reduced to 
five thousand each in May 1947. No 
Yugoslav soldiers must be repatriated 
unless they have been proved to have 
been war criminals in the WESTERN 
sense of the term, otherwise innocent 
men will be sent to their death. It 
is estimated that only two thousand 
could be put in this ‘war criminal’ 
category. 


Failure of Bulk -Buying 

One of the most distressing things 
about this world is that — and it is par- 
ticularly apphcable to poHtics — any- 
thing that appears on the surface to be 
the obvious solution to a problem, is 
generally found, on closer investigation, 
to be also the wrong one. Take the case 
of bulk-buying by the Government. 
At first sight, it might appear to be far 
easier and more practicable for the 
Government to be the sole buying 
agency of commodities we require in 
bulk from abroad. Yet however much 
this practice may be justifiable and 
necessary in time of war, it seems to 
have a series of drawbacks in peace. One 
of them is psychological: if a private 
firm drives a hard commercial bargain 
with a seller in another country, the 
latter may well feel discontented, but 
the feeling thus engendered does not 
reach a poHtical or national level. If 
however, the British Government 
drives a hard bargain with, say, Den- 
mark over farm produce, or with 
Ceylon over tea, then it becomes a 
political matter, and national bitterness 
against this country as a whole is spread. 
On the economic side, too, it has bad 
results for the taxpayer and the con- 
sumer. In June 1946, the Government 
undertook to purchase all surplus rub- 
ber produced by the Malayan planters 
at IS. 2d. per pound. More rubber than 
expected was produced, and when 
American contracts to buy at that price 
were exhausted, America refused to 
buy further supplies at more than is. 
per pound. The Government was 
therefore faced with considerable loss. 
It then went back on its word to the 
Malayan planters and made rubber a 
free market. The Americans bought it 
at IS. per pound, whilst British manu- 
facturers have had to buy government- 
purchased rubber at is. 2d. It is quite 
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easy to buy in bulk on a rising market, 
but not on a fluctuating one. In the 
case of linseed, the price rose from 
per ton to overnight — a change 

wliich had never taken place in the most 
so-called chaotic conditions of the free 
market. In 1946 the British cotton con- 
trol bought American cotton almost at 
the top of the market, and when they 
left the market there was a sharp slump 
in raw cotton prices. The result was 
that on the very day that the Govern- 
ment increased the price of cotton sup- 
phes to British mills by 5|d. per pound, 
or 25 per cent, the price of cotton in 
America fell by 3 -Id. per pound or 
15 per cent. Thus British spinners will 
have to purchase their raw material at 
well above world prices, putting them 
at a serious disadvantage in the com- 
petitive export market. The Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange, which earned a 
milhon pounds of valuable foreign 
currency, was abolished against the 
advice of the whole cotton manufac- 
turing industry. Their opinion seems to 
be right. Again, owing to the arbitrary 
allocation of wheat bought in bulk at 
the controlled price, bearing httle 
relationship to natural price levels, 
much wheat has been fed to livestock 
in America and lost to human con- 
sumption. Whilst of the Argentine’s 
maize surplus of two million five hun- 
dred thousand tons, at a time when we 
desperately needed feeding stuffs, our 
‘bulk-buyers’ only managed to secure 
a beggarly two hundred thousand tons. 
These facts seem to indicate that bulk- 
buying is not, after all, the attractive 
and orderly proposition it might appear 
to be at first sight. 

Present Question Conference 
At any given moment there are 
numerous leagues, societies, etc., for 
the propagation of anything and 
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everything. It is an art in itself to decide 
which are esoteric sects of cranks, and 
which are inspired by that most worth- 
while mixture, commonsense and 
ideahsm. Under the latter heading 
must come the Present Question Con- 
ference. It origiuated in the mind of 
H. Westmann, a Jungian psychologist 
who discussed his ideas with Brigadier 
Torrie and with Dr. Graham Howe, 
who lectured at the recent PersonaHst 
Conference. They asked themselves 
what was the growing point emerging 
from recent world experience and 
suffering, and what was the question 
emerging as a result of the war and 
its antecedents. There were too many 
answers with short-cut solutions to our 
present problems. What they wanted to 
discover was the central question, and 
let the answer evolve. They reaHsed 
the danger of any organisation with a 
narrowly defined purpose, so planned a 
‘groupless’ Group. It was to be hke yeast, 
spreading from a centre, without control. 



DR. GRAHAM , psychologist, author and Chair-- 

man of the Present Question Conference 


At first the group consisted of a few 
people: doctors, psychologists, parsons 
of various denominations, social work- 
ers and ordinary citizens of both sexes. 
To start with, the discussions were 
general, directed to defining difficulties 
of co-operation between the scientific 
and rehgious standpoints. However, 
they soon reaHsed that this got 
nowhere, and co-operation hter^y 
meant finding a common focus on 
which they could work together. So 
they planned a Conference on the pat- 
tern of a wheel: so that there should be 
two speakers focusing their attention 
on the common question from oppos- 
ing viewpoints. The central question 
was: ‘Is the present chaos caused by 
lack of scientific planning or by 
failure to recognise the reaHty of 
spirit?’ At the actual conference at 
Exeter the mornings were devoted to 
lectures. On the first day the philosophi- 
cal viewpoint was put by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s and Professor Ritchie. On 
succeeding days the psychological, 
creative, religious, and political view- 
points were all put forward by distin- 
guished speakers holding opposite ideas. 
Afterwards study groups met and pro- 
duced written questions to clarify the 
issues which were given in the evening 
to the speakers to answer. There was 
then a general discussion. At the end of 
the conference there was a Brains Trust 
consisting of the speakers. One of the 
questions put to them was what had 
they learnt as a result of the conference ! 
What was the effect on the two hun- 
dred and twenty delegates after a week 
of intense intellectual work and dis- 
cussion? I quote Dr. Graham Howe, 
Chairman of the Conference: 

‘We knew by then that there was no 
intellectual solution and no immediate 
answer, but that each one had to meet 
the problems which confronted them, 


personally, on the level of their own 
lives, each in his own special way. We 
all felt the Conference was a personal 
experience from which our own prob- 
lems emerged, confronting us more 
clearly with a better understanding and 
a new hope for the future. Although no 
organisation was set up and no plans 
laid down, with aU left fluid to evolve 
itself, the resulting repercussions from 
the Conference have been various and 
exciting. It has been discussed in high 
government circles and in industrv^; 
reports were published in many places, 
iticludmg the Neue Zeitung, which is 
read by several milhon readers in 
Germany. Moreover, the proceedings 
of 1946 are being pubhshed by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall in book form.’ 

Another Conference planned on 
similar lines, which over three hundred 
delegates are expected to attend, is 
planned for 24 July in Birmingham. 
Attention wiU be particularly directed 
towards the practical aspects of the 
question of human relationships as it 
^ects Industry, Education and Pohtics. 
It is expected that PersonaHsm will be 
much to the fore. Though the practical 
dividends may seem low, yet for one I 
am convinced that a movement such 
as this does more good than any num- 
ber of organisations passing pious reso- 
lutions or sending deputations to 
Cabinet Ministers. One can only take 
successful action after discovering what 
at the basis is the problem to be solved. 

Trades Union Policy 
Mr. George Woodcock, Assistant 
General Secretary of the T.U.C., has 
recently clarified Trades Union attitude 
on two important issues. They do not 
beheve in the so-called ‘Workers’ 
Control of Industry’. They have made 
it clear that they reaHse that, in business 
decisions, the authority of management, 
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whether the industry be nadonaHsed or 
private, must be preserved. It would 
be putting a Trades Union official in an 
impossible position of divided loyalties 
between his duty to the workers whom 
he represented and to the executive of 
which he is a member, if he were placed 
on the board. They quite rightly favour 
broadening the ladder of promotion to 
executive rank, and the closest co- 
operation between management and 
men on joint production committees 
and all other matters concerned with 
conditions of work. Many firms also 
have co-parmership and profit-sharing 
schemes, and at Rowntrees the chairman 
after making his annual speech to the 
shareholders, makes a similar speech, 
explaining the position of the company 
to all employees. It is this problem of 
relationships witltin industry that is the 
crucial one, and it is not a matter that 
can be dealt with solely by legislation. 
Oscar Wilde defined a cynic as ‘ a man 
who knew the price of everything and 
the value of nothing. ’ The modem cynic 
thinks the size of the pay packet is the 
only incentive in industry. It is not. 
Men and women wish to feel they have 
some status and interest in the indus- 
tries in which they work, and are not 
mere automatons. 

Mr. Gibson also made it clear in a 
recent broadcast that the T.U.C. is 
opposed to any national wages pohey 
which involves the arbitrary freezing 
or fixing of wages by a Central Author- 
ity. This would cut clear across the 
long-established tradition of collective 
bargaining, and reduce Trades Unions 
to mere agencies of the Government. It 
is on this point that there is most likely 
to be friction between the Trades Union 
element and the remainder of the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party. Many of the 
non-Unionists in the Party have long 
been urging the Government to pro- 
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duce a national wages policy, designed 
to attract manpower where it is most 
needed. It remains to be seen which 
side will win. What is really needed is 
a scientifically worked out wages poHcy 
in wliich reward is directly related to 
the skill, worth-whileness and/or un- 
pleasanmess of the particular job. 

Bureaucracy Marches On 
There has been a great increase in the 
number of Public Relations Officers in 
Government Departments. The justifi- 
cation for P.R.O.s is that they are 
necessary to deal with press inquiries. 
An obvious danger is that P.R.O.s may 
become ‘boosters’ for Ministers, and 
easy-going joumahsts may tend to rely 
increasingly on official ‘hand-outs’. Al- 
together there are 1,104 P.R.O.s costing 
^878,000 annually. But the system 
works haphazardly. Why should there 
be 40 P.R.O.s at the War Office which 
also has thirty-five abroad, while the 
Admiralty employ sixteen and the Air 
Ministry seventeen? Meanwhile, the 
number of Civil Servants goes on rising. 
With local government services they 
now total over two milHon, or one in 
ten of the working population. The 
number of staff at the Ministry of 
Supply is nearly forty-three thousand, 
and the number of workers engaged in 
manufacturing suppHes to the Services 
is four hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand. One Civil Servant for every ten 
workers. For every fourteen men in 
the Services, there is one Civil Servant. 
In the case of the Navy, the proportion 
is one in five. In American industries 
they employ experts to cut down the 
number of non-productive personnel 
(paper workers) to the minimum con- 
sistent wdth efficiency. Might not a 
Government Commission be well em- 
ployed along these hnes in the Civil 
Service? 
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This article is the last in a series begun 
twenty months ago; German resistance 
had. just collapsed, the San Francisco Con- 
ference had ended in a compromise over 
the veto. With occasional interruptions 
from Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden was still 
in charge of British foreign policy. The war 
in the Far East dragged on, with growing 
rumours of a suing for peace. The atomic 
bomb was no more than a subject for 
whispers. One heard of strange experi- 
ments in the New Mexican desert. . . . 

The intervening period has been one of 
the saddest epochs of disillusionment in 
history. Alliances rarely survive victory. 
Four years after the end of the last war, 
anti-British feeling in France was stronger 
perhaps than at any time since the Fashoda 
episode. But nothing equalled the speed 
with which the 'Big Three* flew off on 
their separate courses in 1945. 1 ^ was, I 
think, with no httle pain that the British 
observed the end of a fiction. During the 
war they had been taught to beheve that 
Russia was a democracy almost on the 
Western pattern. But within a few months 
of the Potsdam Conference, they had come 
to accept a proposition that the miseries of 
the war had been in vain, that the Soviet 
system was as much our enemy as ever 
the German had been, and that the issue 
between Western hberty and the totali- 
tarian machine was yet to be resolved. 

Since fighting ended, the liistory of 
international relations has been largely one 
of Russian truculence, impatience with the 
small nations and the youthful concept of 
a world authority; above all, it has been 
a Russian struggle to assert against the 
hopes of UNO the rough reahties of the 
‘Big Three* ; but even here, Russian 


diplomacy has stultified itself by a ceaseless 
suspicion of the United States and this 
countr}’. In the end Russia has been left 
isolated, finding alhes only in the de- 
pendencies upon her western border: in 
Czechoslovakia wliich, wdth rare discretion, 
has contrived to remain a sort of bridge 
between the Soviet and the Western 
Powers; and among the Communists of 
France and Italy. 

Nor, it seemed, did she need alHes, so 
confident were her assertions of im- 
measurable strength. As she put pressure 
on Persia, on Turkey, as she extorted 
flagrantly advantageous economic agree- 
ments from the Austrians and the Hun- 
garians, as she incited her client Tito to 
defy U.S.A. and the United ICingdom, 
many Englishmen and Americans began 
to wonder whether the U.S.S.R. had not 
decided to force a conflict upon the West 
without delay. 

But now confirmation has come that 
Russia’s truculence sprang from weakness 
and muddleheadedness, rather than from 
strength. We have long known that the 
Soviet armies flung back the Germans to 
the Oder by submerging the enemy’s 
defences, so to speak, beneath a wave of 
Russian corpses. The Russians admit to 
twenty-six nulhon dead during their four 
years of war — a liigher percentage of 
population killed than in any other war 
of modem times in all probability. Almost 
the whole of the Black Earth Region 
was badly devastated by the invaders; 
the industries of European Russia were 
plunged into ruin or confusion. Now the 
Russians are unable any longer to conceal 
another tragic catastrophe. Over almost 
the whole of the richest agricultural 
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Symbol of Russia in Eastern Europe, stalin’s picture 
displayed in a Vienna street 


land in European Russia there raged 
last year a ghastly drought. The Ukraine 
and White Russia were already weak 
enough to need help from UNRRA — a 
help that unfortunately ends this year. 
Now comes this new misfortune, worse, 
it seems, than the notorious drought of 
1921. It is, no doubt, the memory of 1921 
that has inspired much of the Russian trucu- 
lence and secrecy. Twenty-six years ago 
the Western Powers tried to wrest from a 
harassed Bolshevik Government certain 
economic concessions as the price of their 
help against the drought. Today, the 
Politburo, having convinced itself that the 
hand of every nou-Communist state in 
the world is turned against Russia, might 
well argue that the slightest confession of 
weakness could only invite attack or at best 
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the driving of hard bargains — an attempt, 
for example, to push Russia back to the 
Curzon line. 

Russia and the West 
Much as we may want to see Berlin and 
Saxony cleared of Russian troops, and 
Poland free, we must attach no con- 
ditions, I feel persuaded, to any help we 
may accord Russia in her new plight; we 
must not even protest against the intrigues 
by which the Communists in Hungary are 
seeking to overturn the present Small- 
holders’ Coahtion Government. 

Instead, we must reflect that Russia’s 
present calamities will probably stop her 
trouble-making during the next generation 
at least. We have fifteen, perhaps twenty 
years, therefore, in which to convince 
her that we want nothing of her except 
a respect for our institutions as great as 
we accord hers, and that we are — up to 
a point — ^prepared to overlook her hos&ty 
to our system of hfe. There should be 
no question of appeasing Russia. With her 
historical inabiHty to understand other 
nations, she would certainly misconstrue 
any gesture of concihation as weakness. 
But we should do all in our power to 
persuade her that there is room in the 
world for both our systems. Almost im- 
possible though it may be to convey our 
oint of view to the Soviet masses, one 
as an uncomfortable feeling that His 
Majesty’s Government are inclined to 
give the task up as a bad job. But there 
are two factors which we cannot ignore, 
even in Russia’s time of weakness, viz : 

1. Unless we revive Germany’s strength 
to a point where she again becomes a 
menace to the world, we must resign our- 
selves to the fact there exists no longer 
any obstacle between the Slavs and the 
North Sea. The Russians to all intents and 
purposes have become our neighbours. 

2. The individuahstic nations of the 
West are inspired even in 1947 by the 
basic assumption that Life is preferaiile to 
Death. And the liigher their level of edu- 
cation, the less their stomach for a fight. 
It was quite as much intelligence as 


decadence that caused the French to aban- 
don the struggle in June 1940. Though our 
tactics and strategy improved in the late 
war upon 1914-18, it seems clear that the 
average British soldier fought less doggedly 
than did his father. And why? Because he 
was better educated, because life in 1939 
was on the whole less disagreeable than 
in 1914. But in the hard world the other 
side of the Oder — in Prussia, to some 
extent in Poland, and certainly in Soviet 
Russia, you find an almost oriental im- 
pulse towards self-immolation, a desire 
of the individual to sacrifice himself in 
order that the mass shall triumph. This 
habit of mind allows the Russians to face 
the prospect of further wars — even atomic 
wars — with far greater equanimity than 
we could ever command. We should not 
lose sight of this fact when we attempt to 
take advantage of the present breathing- 
space to bring Russia back into what was 
once called the comity of nations, 

French Suspicions 
There is another country which still 
labours in woeful misunderstanding of our 
intentions — France. As I write, negotiations 
are in train for a full Anglo-French mihtary 
alliance and for a close economic agree- 
ment. At the same time, the average 
Frenchman is bitterly suspicious of our 
suspending deliveries of coal from the 
Ruhr (a measure consistently advocated 
in this column since the autumn of 1945, 
and which now may weE have been 
applied too late). With that curious, 
blind tenacity which made them preside 
over the dismemberment of the Habs- 
burg Empire long after Germany had 
replaced Austria as their traditional 
enemy, the French can still see no other 
danger in Europe today but Germany. 
They do not realise how closely German 
industry has been built into the general 
framework of European economy. They 
regard the mines and factories of the Ruhr 
and the Rhine as ripe only for plunder or 
destruction. And now, our pitiful efforts to 
revive industry in those areas they tend 
to regard as the play of British stupidity. 


or of sinister British super-capitaHsm. 
Much of these French suspicions could 
be dissipated by sensible British propa- 
ganda, and by the adoption with certain 
modifications of the French plan for die 
intemationahsation of the Ruhr industries. 
Surely such a plan could easily be made to 
accord with the British plan for the 
nationahsation of those industries. Nation- 
ahsation, of course, postulates ownership 
by the German people; internationalisation 
has about it a ring of colonial exploitation. 
But if the Ruhr workers were represented 
upon the mtemational body that there- 
after owmed their plants, surely French 
fears and the claims of justice could be 
reconciled? 

Meanwhile, httle progress is apparent in 
the matter of the German treaty. Here 
again, everything would seem to turn 
upon an improvement of our relations 
with Russia. What inducement can we 
offer them to abrogate the Potsdam 
Agreement, and to accept the institution 
of a central authority for the whole Reich, 
with powers to move food if necessary 
from die predominandy agricultural Rus- 
sian Zone into the Anglo-American one? 
Very little, I fear. The Russian answer 
would probably be that famine within 
Soviet territory was at least as severe as in 
Germany, and that any exportable surplus 
of food from Eastern Germany must be 
reserved for Russian needs. Moreover, the 
Russians cannot be shedding many tears 
over the failure of the democratic powers 
properly to administer and feed their areas 
of occupation — a failure that one could 
foresee even at the time of Potsdam. From 
Germany and Italy come reports of a 
growing disillusion with the principles 
for which the Western Powers are 
supposed to stand. Crypto-Nazism or 
Communism in Germany, VUomo 
Qualunque or Communism in Italy — 
the drift seems to be away from us and 
towards some sort of violent desperate 
principle. The goodwill, the hope that 
greeted our landings in Europe three and 
four years ago, are almost dead. Can we 
revive them at this late hour? 
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MAJOR-GENERAL S. S. BUTLER, C.B., C.M.G., D.s.o. 

After numy years' experience in the Sudan, Gen. Butler became Kaid of the Sudan 
Defetice Force 1^30-3 j, and toas again there in recent years 


T HERE seldom can have been a time in 
our liistory when so many apparently 
almost insoluble problems of foreign 
policy have combined to give the British 
Government such a splitting headache! 
Apart altogether from the task of Peace 
Treaties, they are faced with an outlook in 
India which is threatening, a situation in 
Palestine that seems to get worse daily, 
and now the long-drawn-out negotiations 
with Egypt have been wrecked over the 
question of the Sudan. 

It is incredible that this situation should 
not have been foreseen as, to all who know 
Egypt and the Sudan, it was obvious that 
it must arise. Not even at the faE of 
Khartoum, or the reconquest of the Sudan 
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by Lord Kitchener, has world interest been 
so concentrated on that vast territory, the 
condominium of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, the estimated area of which is some 
967,500 square miles. 

To understand the present discussions 
about the future of the Sudan, it is 
advisable to look at its history since the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
when the Egyptians first invaded Nubia, 
as the Northern Sudati was then called. It 
was in 1820 that Mehemet Ali ordered 
the invasion of Nubia, probably tempted 
by the supposed mineral wealth of the 
country, its abundance of potential slaves 
and the fact that the last of the Mame- 
lukes, whom he wished to crush, had 


gone to Dongola. Ismail, Mehemet All’s 
son, was in command of the invadmg 
army and, overcoining considerable oppo- 
sition, he reached Klhartoum and pro- 
ceeded up the Blue Nile to Sennar. 
In 1822 he moved north again, to quell 
outbreaks against Egyptian rule, but he 
and his chief officers were burned to 
death at a feast given in his honour by 
the Mek of Shendi. However, Mahommed 
Bey, Mehemet Ali’s son-in-law, defeated 
the Mek and burned aHve most of the 
inhabitants of Shendi. 

Defeat of the Mahdi 
Having conquered Nubia, Sennar and 
Kordofan, Mehemet Ah appointed a 
Governor-General to the Sudan. There 
was a series of these Governor-Generals, 
sent from Egypt; but the majority of them 
had but httle thought for the welfare of 
the Sudanese. The country suffered much 
under their rule and the slave trade 
flourished, slaves, in fact, being the main 
export of the country. Under these 
Governor-Generals the state of the countr}" 
got worse and worse, and in 1869 Sir 
Samuel Baker, that great African tra- 
veller, was made Governor of the Equa- 
torial Province by Ismail Pasha, his main 
task being to endeavour to crush the slave 
trade. He was succeeded in 1S74 by 
Colonel Charles Gordon, but neither of 
them could achieve much success, so little 
support did they receive from the Egyptian 
authorities in Khartoum. Gordon gave up 
the Governorship in 1876, but the follow- 
ing year, at the urgent behest of the British 
Government, he accepted the appointment 
of Governor-General of the Sudan. During 
his period as Governor-General (about 
two years) several risings were successfully 
dealt with and the slave traders in the 
south broken up. Gordon was succeeded 
by Raouf Pasha, under whose rule the 
state of the Sudan rapidly deteriorated. AIL 
the old abuses came back, and it became 
once again as bad as it was in the days of 
Gordon’s predecessors. 

Then in 1880 arose Mahommed Ahmed, 
a Dongalawi. His appeal to the Sudanese 


was two-fold and powerful. He not only 
proclaimed himself the long-expected 
Mahdi (guide) of Islam, bur called on the 
Sudanese to rise and free themselves from 
the Egyptians and the abuses of n'ranny, 
extortion and misrule which flourished 
under their rule. By the spring of 1SS4, 
having inflicted a crusliing defeat on an 
Egyptian army at El Teb, the Mahdi 
became the ruler of a large proportion of 
the Northern Sudan. In April of that year, 
Ins sphere was also extended in the south 
where Lupton Bey, Governor of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, surrendered, his troops and 
officials having gone over to the enemy. 
The situation was considered so bad after 
Hicks Pasha’s defeat in November 1883 
that, urged by the British Government, the 
Egyptian Government sent Gordon to 
Kdiartoum injanuar}^ 1S84 to endeavour to 
arrange for the evacuation of Egyptians 
from the Sudan. Gordon, who had been 
nominated Governor-General, succeeded in 
evacuating many Egyptians, but the power 
of the Mahdi continued to increase, and by 
May 1884 Gordon was shut up in IChar- 
toum. An Anglo-Egyptian force was sent 
from Egypt to relieve him, but it arrived 
too late. Khartoum fell in January 1885, 
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Mo!>let)i influence — The Faki Dervish monks have got 
many children to read out for. But they teach Arabic only 


and General Charles Gordon was killed on 
the steps of the Palace. 

The whole of the Sudan now came under 
the control of the Mahdi, who died at the 
zenith of his powxr in 1885. He was 
succeeded by the KhaHfa (Abdulla), who 
remained in undisputed control until 1898, 
when Lord IGtchener, with a force of 
British, Egyptian and Sudanese units, after 
inflicting severe defeats on the Eflialifa's 
dervishes at the Atbara and Omdurman, 
reoccupied Khartoum. The Khalifa was 
killed in battle in Kordofan in 1899. 

The Condominium agreement was 
signed in 1899, Ae British Government 
claiming that they had the right to share 
in the settlement of the administration and 
legislation of the country, inasmuch as the 
country had been reconquered by the 
joint mihtary and financial efforts' of 
Great Britain and Egypt. Lord Kitchener 
was appointed the first Governor-General 
under the new regime, and British 
Governors ruled the Provinces under him. 
He left for the South African War at the 
end of the year, and was succeeded by 
that most able administrator, General Sir 
Reginald Wingate. 

Under the Condominium, the Sudan 


prospered and became a happy and, except 
for a few small risings, a peaceful country. 
Such was the state of affairs when, in 1924, 
Sir Lee Stack, Governor-General, was 
brutally murdered in Cairo by Egyptians. 
This horrible crime occurred after much 
anti-British agitation, directed from Egypt, 
in the Sudan. As a result of this assassination 
of Sir Lee Stack, who was not only a first- 
class Governor-General, but a most charm- 
ing and much-loved man, the British 
Government, in addition to other demands, 
required the Egyptian Government to 
remove at once from the Sudan all purely 
Egyptian units of the Egyptian Army and 
any Egyptian officers serving under the 
Sudan Government. The implementation 
of this request caused some trouble in the 
Sudan where certain Egyptian units refused 
to move, at first, and the nth Sudanese 
mutinied, incited by Egyptian officers 
serving in the battalion. The Acting 
Sirdar (Col. Huddleston, now Lt.-Gen. 
Sir H. Huddleston, Governor-General of 
the Sudan) took (in the words of Lord 
Lloyd) ‘gallant and personal' charge of 
the situation, but the mutineers would 
not return to discipHne until military 
action had been taken against them, with 
resultant heavy casualties. 

System of Administration 
After these troubles the Sudan Defence 
Force, consisting of purely Sudanese troops 
under British and Sudanese officers, was 
formed. The Sudani has always proved 
himself a magnificent fighter, and the 
Sudan Defence Force gained a high repu- 
tation which it has always maintained, par- 
ticularly during the recent war when the 
Force did most excellent service against the 
Itahans in Ethiopia and in North Africa. 
Since the time of the 1924 troubles, things 
have gone smoothly with the Administra- 
tion of the Sudan under British officials and 
the country has continued to progress. 

The Sudan is governed by a Governor- 
General. Ordinances are made and the 
budget passed by the Governor-General in 
Council. Since 1943 there has also been an 
Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan, 
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consisting of members chosen by the Pro- 
vincial Councils. The country is divided 
into eight Provinces under Governors, 
which again are subdivided into Districts 
under District Commissioners. In Districts 
certain Sudanese officials work under the 
District Commissioners, and there are in 
most cases Local Administrations under 
the control of Sudanese Local Government 
authorities. In many towns also there is a 
majority of Sudanese on the Municipal or 
Town Councils. In the administration of 
justice, also, the Sudanese have con- 
siderable powers, and Sheikhs' or Chiefs' 
Courts, with varying powers, administer 
dvil and criminal justice in accordance 
with native custom. The Islamic laws are, 
of course, administered by the Mahom- 
medan Law Courts. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the Sudani 
is taking an increasingly large share in the 
administration of his country, which can 
be directly attributed to the success of the 
educational system of the Sudan. The 
chief seat of learning is The Gordon 
College, which has now acquired Uni- 
versity status. Its faculties include Science, 
Arts (including Law), Teacher Training, 
Administration, Medicine, Engineering, 


Agriculture and Veterinary Science. The 
College has turned out a large number of 
young Sudanese well qualified to assist in 
the conduct of affairs in their country. 

Progress in the Sudan 
In the Secondary School at Omdurman 
there are over 500 pupils, and there are 
Junior Secondary Schools to educate boys 
in commerce and agriculture. There are 
eleven Intermediate Schools, 117 Elemen- 
tary Schools (1945), as well as Technical, 
Teacher Training and Girls* Schools. 
There are also 165 sub-grade schools 
and 180 state-aided Klialwas (indigenous 
Koranic schools). In the south, education is 
mainly provided by the various Missions. 

The increase in the public security and 
education in the Sudan since the days of 
the Khalifa (less than fifty years) is indeed 
noteworthy, when it is remembered how 
intensely barbarous and uncivilised the 
country then was. Facts speak for them- 
selves; the population of the Sudan is now 
6,590,000, whereas in 1905, when it was 
already recovering from the ravages of the 
Mahdia, it was only 1,853,000. 

The Sudan has been lucky in the men 
who have been responsible for its great 
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progress, for the results achieved in so 
short a time have really been remarkable. 

The Sudanese are most likeable people, 
and there is a very strong bond of friend- 
ship between them and their British 
helpers, for whom the work is truly a 
labour of love. 

What is perhaps not realised outside the 
Sudan is that, as in India, there are several 
different races inhabiting the country. 
Among the Arabs of the north, where 
great waterless spaces of bush or desert 
prevail, the tribe is the unit, and the view- 
point of tlie tribesman entirely parochial. 
He cares but little about the welfare of 
the other tribes and has not much interest 
in the Sudan as a whole. In the case of the 
townsman and the ‘intelHgentsia’, this is 
not the case — ^they are the politically 
minded people and naturally the ones 
whose views are most publicised. 

The Northern and Southern Sudan are 
two quite different countries. In the North 
the population is predominantly Arab and 
Islamic, while in the South the inhabitants 
are negroid, pagan and of many different 
tribes, with different languages and cus- 
toms, and as yet almost entirely undvihsed. 
Arabic is not spoken, but English is making 
headway. It can be realised from the above 


that the creation of a self-governing Sudan, 
including the South as well as the North, 
would present serious difficulties. 

Why Change the System? 

The outcry for the immediate self-govern- 
ment of the Sudan has been brought about 
by the doubts created in the minds of the 
Sudanese as to the intentions of the British 
Government, and the fear that the country 
may be put once more under the suzer- 
ainty of Egypt. Various pubhc statements, 
in Egypt did much to foster this hehef, 
and it was to allay this fear that the Gover- 
nor-General made his recent statement in 
Council that has caused so much umbrage 
in Egypt. No one with any knowledge of 
the Sudan could support the claim now 
being put forward for immediate self- 
government. Less than fifty years ago the 
country was in a state of complete bar- 
barism, and though great strides have been 
made in the education of the people and 
their training in administration, yet it must 
be some years before they are themselves 
fit to govern satisfactorily a country 
larger by 100,000 square miles than British 
India, with a revenue of six and a half 
million pounds a year (risen from ^35,000 
in 1898!), a country moreover of great 
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international importance, lying as it does 
athwart the land and air route to South 
and East Africa. The Sudanese advocates 
of immediate self-government may point 
to Ethiopia, but is this a satisfactory^ 
standard to which to aspire? Let the 
Sudanese ‘make haste slowly.’ Undue 
haste may easily wreck a most hopeful 
experiment. Much progress has already 
been made in fitting the Northern 
Sudanese to regulate their own affairs. The 
Northern Advisory Council, that is being 
given increasing powers, is a big step in 
this direction, and excellent experience is 
being gained by Sudanese in administrative 
posts in the Districts, in Local Administra- 
tions and on municipal Town Councils. 

If, as is to be hoped, the administration 
under the British is not changed, then no 
doubt more and higher posts will be taken 
over by Sudanese until such time as the 
Government of the Northern Sudan is 
entirely Sudanese, except for a few senior 
foreign experts acting as advisers in the 
various departments and services. This 
final stage will take some time to reach, in 
the opinion of the writer certainly not less 
than a generation. 

It will be noted that the Northern 
Sudan only has been referred to in the 


scheme adumbrated above. Inasmuch as 
the Sudanese of the North are themselves 
now being educated towards self-govern- 
ment, they will have their work cut out 
trying to make a success of their own self- 
government when they acliieve it, without 
taking on the onerous task of governing a 
large territory inhabited by people entirely 
dissimilar in colour, creed, tongues, to the 
Arab. Nor would it be fair to put these 
primitive pagans under the Northern 
Sudani, whose creed and whole outlook 
are so different from tlieirs, and who in the 
old days were responsible for much of the 
slave trading in the South. If and when 
the Northern Sudan achieves self-govern- 
ment, the administration of the South 
should remain as it is, under its British 
administrators, who have already done so 
much to improve the lot of the natives 
of those parts. Eventually in the somewhat 
distant fiiture the natives of the South 
should be allowed to opt whether they 
wish for self-government or fusion with 
the North. 

Let us now consider the outcry in Egypt 
for ‘Egypt and the Sudan, one and in- 
divisible’. These claims seem to be based 
on the grounds of (i) Right of conquest; 
(2) Brotherhood with the Sudanese; and 


(3) Egypt’s need of die waters of the Nile. 
To take the claims seriatim: 

(1) It is true that Egypt did, with 
Turkish help, conquer the Sudan, but 
after a period of gross misrule and op- 
pression she was forced by the Mahdi to 
give up the whole country and evacuate 
her nationals. The reconquest in 1898 was 
by a combined Anglo-Egyptian force 
under British command. The campaign 
cost the British much in Hves and treasure, 
and it was on the grounds of it being a 
joint operation that the Condominium 
was agreed to. 

(2) Brotherhood with the Sudanese. 
Tliis, to put it mildly, is a very ‘unilaterar 
claim! Most Sudanese would object ver}r 
strongly to being called ‘brothers’ of the 
Egyptians, whom they have always dis- 
liked and spoken of with scorn. There has 
never been any fraternisation between 
Egyptian and Sudanese troops. The Sudani, 
like the elephant, ‘never forgets’, and the 
misrule of the Egyptians before the Mahdi 
will long be remembered. Neither racially, 
morally, nor in their customs is there 
afiSnity between the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese. Even the Arabic spoken by 
the Egyptians differs from that spoken 
in the Sudan. Islam is their only point in 
common. Although it is very vocal, the 
party in the Sudan advocating fusion with 
Egypt is very small. It does not represent 
the sentiments of the great tribes, and is 
composed mainly of certain of the so-called 
‘intelligentsia’ and coffee-shop frequenters. 
The pagans of the South know Httle and 
care less about the Egyptians. 

(3) Egypt’s need for the Nile water is 
recognised by all, but suzerainty over the 
Sudan is not the answer. It seems to have 
been forgotten that the waters of the Nile 
also flow through Uganda and Ethiopia! 
The Egyptian Irrigation Service is func- 
tioning in the Sudan, and if the Egyptians 
wish it, there seems no reason why they 
should not have garrisons at certain points 
on the Nile. They already have a garrison 
at the Jebel Aulia dam. In the event of no 


other solution to this question being found 
by the British and Egyptian Governments, 
some form of international control of the 
waters of the Nile could be estabhshed. 

The Sudan is already partially under the 
Egyptian Crown in virtue of the Con- 
dominium. Why should the present status 
be changed? Certainly not for the benefit 
of the Sudanese. 

Egyptian Claims Invalid 

The Egyptians do not appear to have 
any legal claim to the Sudan, but even if 
they had, should we (or the United 
Nations) be justified in assuming that they 
have the abflity and the qualifications 
necessary to train up in sound and decent 
methods of self-government a backward 
nation, comparatively recently emerged 
from barbarism, like the Sudanese? 

Does the state of the fellahin, hygiene 
in towns and villages, and the public 
security in Egypt — to mention a few 
points — ^warrant such an assumption? 

So much heat has been engendered in 
Egypt over the question of the Sudan that 
any attempt at present to bring back more 
Egyptians to share in the government of 
the Sudan would be a most dangerous 
experiment and might easily lead to the 
1924 troubles once more. 

To sum up — ^Egypt’s claims that the 
Sudan and Egypt are ‘one and indivisible’ 
have no real validity, and even if these 
claims were strong, the Egyptians are in 
no way suited to take on the task of 
fitting the Sudanese to govern themselves. 
It is by no means clear, though, from 
pubhc statements that this would be their 
aim were the Sudan placed under their 
suzerainty. As far as the Sudanese are con- 
cerned, the great majority of them are 
strongly averse to fusion with Egypt, and 
if steps were taken to enforce it, would 
probably resist by force. Were this to 
occur, the stay of the Egyptians in the 
Sudan would be very brief, for as fighting 
men the Sudanese and the Egyptians can n ot 
be spoken of in the same breath. 
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Antarctica 


Eight nations are planning to send expeditions to the Antarctic. This can be no 
coincidence — so what are the motives? B.B.C. correspondent, 

Frank Illingworth, defines the territorial, economic and scientific reasons 
behind this invasion of the ‘sixth continent J 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


Interest in the Antarctic Continent has 
never before been so pronotinced. Eight 
nations are looking towards the south 
polar regions. Britain has maintained a 
small but well-equipped party at Marguer- 
ite Bay, due south of Cape Horn in the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies, since 1943. 
The United States has two self-contained 
expeditions in the Antarctic: that under 
Admiral Byrd, comprising four thousand 
men with twenty supporting aircraft and 
thirteen aircraft: tenders and ice breakers, is 
the largest ever to sail ‘south’, resembling a 
task force more than a polar party. 


Austrahan plans for an Antarctic expedition 
are weU advanced, and both New Zealand 
and the Union of South Afiica are planning 
to send parties into the south polar regions. 
A joint Anglo-Scandinavian scientific 
‘mission’ will leave for the southern conti- 
nent this year or early in 1948; and both 
Chile and the Argentine are preparing to 
send an expedition. Lastly, Soviet Russia is 
reported to be planning the first all- 
Russian Antarctic party since Bellings- 
hausen discovered the north end of Alex- 
ander Island in 1821. 

What is the reason for this sudden and 
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marked revival of interest in the five 
million square miles of wilderness at the 
bottom of the world; The answer is that 
the argument over frontiers is not restricted 
to Europe. Such popular press headlines as 
POWER POLITICS IN THE ANTARCTIC, 

and the false report last January that 
Britain had asked New Zealand to fore- 
stall an American landing in territory 
oificially claimed in the name of the 
Commonwealth, have exaggerated the 
proportions of the argument over owner- 
ship of the southern continent. But there 
can be no doubt that the various expedi- 
tions are designed to test the validity 
of conflicting territorial claims between 
Britain, the United States, Chile and the 
Argentine. The fact that we anticipated 
delicate post-war diplomacy over the 
Antarctic is suggested in the Colonial 
Office’s persistent refusal to state the need 
for maintaining semi-permanent parties in 
areas claimed by other countries. 

Uranium not the Prize 
Was it a coincidence that the present 
British ‘mission’ in the Antarctic slid away 
unobtrusively in 1943, at a time when we 
were hard pressed both in Europe and 
Asia, and as unobtrusively built a base 
within a few hundred yards of Admiral 
Byrd’s old base at Marguerite Bay, in the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies ? Pressed for 
an explanation, Whitehall said the expedi- 
tion was engaged in ‘secret work’; and its 
members have not been allowed to throw 
any worthwhile light on their work among 
the icefloes. Undoubtedly they have put 
their time to good effect since 1943 in 
meteorological research and in studying 
the habits of whales. The British mission 
comprises five research parties. They cover 
areas disputed by the Argentine and Chile, 
as well as the Marguerite Bay area; and 
their continued presence ‘south’ appears to 
be political rather than scientific. 

The United States expedition to Marguer- 
ite Bay is tactfully described in Washington 
as ‘unofliciar. It should not be confused 
with the ‘official’ American party under 
Admiral Byrd, now based on the Ross Ice 
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Shelf in territory discovered by Americans. 
The size of Byrd’s party suggests that it is 
concerned with more than showing the 
Stars and Stripes. The expedition is pre- 
sented as romantic exploration amid the 
floes that rim a continent estimated at one- 
and-a-half times the size of Europe. It 
comprises service men, helicopters, aircraft 
widi wing spans up to ninety-four feet (the 
biggest machines ever to operate from 
carrier-decks), and an assortment of naval 
craft and mflitary equipment. In short, in 
men and materials Byrd’s expedition is 
considerably wider than the joint U.S.- 
Canadian ‘Operation Musk-Ox’ that tested 
mflitary equipment in the Arctic this time 
last year. And like Operation Musk-Ox, 
Byrd’s expedition, described in Washing- 
ton as a ‘mission’, carries a military name 
— ‘Operation Highjump’. 

One reason freely advanced to explain 
the revival of Antarctic exploration is the 
search for uranium deposits. This has been 
stated in Washington as one purpose of the 
present American expeditions. This state- 
ment has only served to cloud the real issue, 
for although in some parts of Antarctica 
the geological formation of the mountains 
resembles that of uranium-bearing districts 
of arctic Canada, explorers are agreed that, 
even if uranium were located in the far 
south, its practical value would be precisely 
nil, at least until science learns to melt the 
southern ice cap ! Not only is the Antarctic 
sheathed in a moving ice-cap averaging 
3,000 feet in thickness but, except for a few 
weeks in the year, sea-ice and bhzzards 
render it utterly inaccessible. 

There are fairly extensive coalbeds in the 
New Zealand Dependency of Victoria 
Land. But the coal is soft and brown and, 
coked by lava action, much of it is useless. 

Geological formations suggest the pre- 
sence of gold, silver, copper and oil. But 
even if the primary minerals were found 
in commercial quantities, it would be im- 
possible to win them at present. The Ant- 
arctic Continent, devoid of harbours, lashed 
by constant and intense gales (about which 
more later), hemmed in by ice, is beyond 
the power of man to develop today. 



why, then, are eight, and possibly nine, 
capitals interested in the ownership of the 
south polar regions? 

Weather conditions in the southern 
hemisphere originate in the Antarctic. 
Meteorology is still in its infancy in the far 
south, and a string of weather stations 
there would benefit air transport over a 
wide area of the south Pacific and the south 
Atlantic. 

Meteorology is the purpose of the pro- 
posed Australian and New Zealand ex- 
peditions; and it is the ostensible reason for 
the Argentine’s Antarctic expedition now 
in course of formation. 

The Argentine, despite her lack of 
interest in Antarctic exploration up to now, 
has persistently disputed British sovereignty 
to the Falkland Islands Dependencies of 
Graham Land and Coats Land, and to the 
nearby South Sandwich Islands, South 
Orkneys and South Georgia. The Argen- 
tine’s claims to this area, permanently 
administered by Britain and possessing its 
own magistrates and postage stamps as a 
sign of British sovereignty, are based on 
nothing more concrete than that she is the 
nearest power. Her claims, and those of 
Chile, originated in a desire for a bigger 
participation in the whaling industry. 

The Antarctic produced more than 
twenty miUion pounds’ worth of whale 
products in 1939, and even with the advent 
of 22,ooo-ton whale-oil factory-ships, the 
‘Southern Islands’ are invaluable to a 
prosperous whaling industry. Indeed, 
claims to Antarctic territory originated in 
the whaling industry. 

The joint British-Norwegian-Swedish 
expedition, to be equipped with snow- 
jeeps and supply aircraft, will be concerned 
with far-reaching aspects of glaceology, 
geology, meteorology and climatic history. 
The south polar regions also offer interest- 
ing conditions for the study of cosmic rays. 
Boimd for an ice-free valley to the south of 
Crown Princess Martha Land and Princess 
Astrid Land, this party will be led by Pro- 
fessor Hans Ahlmann; and it is probably 
the only expedition entirely disinterested in 
territorial claims. 


How is it that Antarctic exploration has 
deteriorated from the fine, selfless endeav- 
ours of brave men to the level of inter- 
national diplomacy? 

The argument over ownership of the 
Antarctic wilderness began with the 
Amundsen-Scott race to the South Pole m 
1912. Steadily it increased as the United 
States, France, Germany, Norway, Sweden 
and Britain folio w'ed their expeditions 
with claims to large segments of the 
‘White Continent’. Subsequently the two 
previously mentioned South American 
countries entered the field with claims. 

The map shows the Antarctic divided 
into segments by straight lines radiating 
from the south pole, with the Australian, 
New Zealand and Falkland Islands Depend- 
encies by far the biggest and among the 
most easily accessible areas. But in actual 
fact the ‘frontier’ lines are purely hypo- 
thetical. Only the area between longitudes 
20^ W. and 40° E, is generally accepted as 
Norwegian, because its exploration was 
carried out by Norwegians. In other areas 
the manner in which surveys have over- 
lapped and contradicted each other, and 
the rival claims of explorers who annexed 
certain areas in the names of their govern- 
ments, has added to the confusion. 

U.S.A, not after Territory 
The United States has consistently refused 
to accept the * gifts’ of her Antarctic 
explorers. Although Marie Byrd Land and 
James Ellsworth Land were discovered by 
Americans, Congress has never claimed these 
areas. Neither has Congress recognised 
the claims of other nations to Antarctic 
territory. To clear up any possible 
misunderstanding on this point, the U.S. 
Acting Secretary-of-State (Mr. Dean 
Acheson) reiterated this view concisely last 
January. 

The present interest in the Antarctic was 
postponed by the outbreak of war. It was 
revived by the departure of the British 
party, under Lieut.-Commander Marr, in 
1943. The dropping of flags from aircraft 
(at one time a favourite method of claim- 
ing new territory) and ground surveys are 
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insufficient to support claims to new land. 
Hence die permanent British ‘token forces’ 
interritory eitherclaimedbyothercountries, 
or liable to be claimed, as in the case of the 
Marguerite Bay area, in the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies. 

Admiral Byrd’s main base will be on the 
Ross Ice Shelf, near Little America; and 
while some of his ships make a two-way 
circumnavigation of the southern ice, a 
second expedition, under Commander 
Finn Ronne, will make for Byrd’s old base 
at Marguerite Bay. 

The (then) proposed American landing 
at Marguerite Bay was the subject of care- 
fully worded statements from Washington 
and London late last December. 

International Co-operation 

The Foreign Office denied reports that 
the United States had asked for the British 
party at Marguerite Bay to be withdrawn 
from its base ‘in British territory 

WHICH IS PART OF THE FALKLAND 
ISLANDS DEPENDENCIES.’ This British 
statement served the purpose of reiterating 
the firm British claim to this area. And it 
drew from the U.S. Acting Secretary of 
State the tactful reply that the Ronne 
party, then ready to leave for Marguerite 
Bay, was ‘unofHcial’. 

hi the gentlemanly way that lifts theargu- 
ment over the Antarctic above the general 
run of territorial claims, the Foreign 
OfEce stressed that every assistance woidd 
be given to any American visit to the 
Marguerite Bay area. On 24 December, 
it was stated that the British mission there 
would, to give the Americans more elbow 
room, move to another site three hundred 
yards further from the hutments left by 
Byrd (‘without prejudice to British terri- 
torial claims’). But at the same time the 
Foreign Office stressed that there was in- 
sufficient room in the Bay for two full 
expeditions, and that there were not enough 


seals there to provide food for more men 
and dogs. 

The maintenance of Admiral Byrd’s 
main party on the Ross Ice Shelf is a major 
undertaking. Mobile survey parties will be 
supphed by air, and an airfield is to be built 
on the Ice Shelf, possibly with a view to 
testing the establishment of permanent air- 
fields in the Antarctic. It must not be for- 
gotten that Arctic areas, merely names on the 
map ten years ago, are now important 
strategically, and to world air transport. 

There can be no doubt that the powers 
are now looking ahead in the Antarctic. 

Responsible scientists with personal ex- 
perience of Antarctic gales suggest that these 
may one day prove a source of power. For 
example, an air ‘river’ fifty miles wide 
sweeps across Adelie Land at a consistent 
average speed of fifty miles an hour for 
most of the year. Harnessed, this could 
prove an immensely valuable source of 
power in the possible development of the 
Antarctic Continent. 

This is looking very far ahead. Mean- 
while, how are the conflicting claims to 
the southern continent to be settled? The 
answer is that they cannot be settled until 
the Antarctic has been adequately explored, 
surveyed and mapped. Even with the aid of 
aircraft this will take many years; and it 
will be accomplished only at the price of 
considerable physical endeavour, great 
expense, careful planning, and a continu- 
ance of the spirit of give-and-take illus- 
trated by British willingness to share the 
Marguerite Bay area with an American 
‘mission’. Later, survey parties comprising 
nationals of all the interested countries 
would pave the way to a settlement satis- 
factory to all. The coming British-Nor- 
wegian-Swedish expedition could prove a 
model for future international expeditions 
on an even wider scale before calling a 
round-table conference to divide up the 
sixth continent. 


Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. 

Pope, Essay on Mm 
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The Prospects of 



The recent flare-up of fighting in Indo-China has focused world attention 
on the new-born state of Viet-Nam, earned out of France's rich Far Eastern Empire under 
the cegis of one of the most mysterious of oriental leaders — the slightly built, 
wisp-bearded figure called Ho-Chi-Minh. What are nhe facts? 

JEAN LARRAINE 


Hardly a few days after the Japanese had 
surrendered to Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
it became evident that the ancien regime 
in that area would never return. The Dutch 
had more trouble than they could cope with 
in Indonesia, while in Indo-Chma the 
French found their prestige considerably 
reduced and the fate of their colonies in 
the balance. Some 40,000 French colonials, 
headed by a Vichy-appointed Governor- 
General, Admiral Decoux, had surrendered 
to the Japanese almost without a struggle 
and, willy-nilly, had to allow the invaders 
to run the five countries of Annam, Cochin- 
China, Cambodia, Laos and Tonking. 

The young, well-educated Emperor of 
Annam, Bao-Dai, who had professed to 
be a good friend of the French in pre-war 
days, now welcomed the sons of Nippon 
with open arms. Annamese nationalists, 
whom the French had treated harshly, 
lifted their heads. Many exiles came back. 
To encourage native nationalism suited the 
Japanese well, as their main objective was 
to wipe out white supremacy wherever 
they found it. 

There is little doubt that the foundations 
of the Viet-Nam Republic were laid 
during the Japanese occupation. To what 
extent the Japanese played the role of god- 
father is still to be determined. It is true 
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that many natives never collaborated, but 
evidence either way is almost non-existent. 

From the start, the Amiamese inde- 
pendence movement was so well organised 
that it was clear its moving spirit was a 
trained revolutionary^ a man with vision 
who had waited through the years for 
such a chance as this. That man was Ho- 
Chi-Minli. Through his background and 
early experience he was well suited to the 
task. The son of one of the early Annamese 
nationalists who served the Emperor of 
Annam in a minor position, Ho-Chi- 
Minli, got his first taste of exile when his 
father was chased out of the country with 
his entire family. The young man — he is 
now presumably about fifty — began to 
roam all over the world; worked as a 
seaman and studied Socialism in Paris, 
where some people still remember him 
for his unfailing attendance at meetings. 
Nowadays, Ho-Chi-Mioh never fails to 
declare that he is first and foremost a 
Communist. As Song-Man-Cho, one of 
his many aliases, he spent seven years in 
Moscow where he was trained by experts 
to become an international agitator. From 
then on, wherever trouble could be found 
in the Far East, he was on the scene. He 
served as an officer in the Chinese Com- 
munist armies in the days of the Canton 
regime, and he also left traces of his stormy 
passage through Siam in the files of the 
Bangkok police. The French now say that 
tliis extraordinary little man was behind 
the abortive revolt of the Annamese in 
1930. 

Uprising Against the French 

Since 1943 Ho-Chi-Minh has not 
played any more disappearing tricks. He 
had found liis chance. In the name of 
Nguyen-Tan-Thanh, he headed Viet- 
Minh, a loose confederation of nationalist 
partisans and guerrilla fighters who am- 
bushed French and Japanese alike. It has 
been alleged that, more often than not, 
he played the Japanese card. Once again, 
there are very few who know the truth. 

In August 1945, the Japanese surren- 
dered. In the few days that elapsed before 


the British and French troops landed in 
Cochin-Cliina, Ho-Chi-Minh came out in 
the open. With his well-armed guerrillas, 
he controlled the most important part of 
Indo-China, from Tonking to Saigon. The 
Viet-Minh Party then put out its claim of 
complete independence for the old empire 
of Annam. One of the events that took 
place m those hectic days could only have 
happened in the Orient. Emperor Bao-Dai 
graciously abdicated and left liis palace on 
Hue’s River of Perfumes. He put on a 
plebeian coat over liis glittering robes and 
declared that he stood with Viet-Minh. In 
the elections which the parry held a few 
days later, commoner Bao-Dai was elected 
as a Viet-Mmh deputy. 

Meanwhile, the British under Major- 
General Gracey and the French under 
General Leclerc had landed in Cochin- 
China and occupied Saigon, the largest 
city in Indo-China and one of the best 
ports in the Far East. In the north, a Chinese 
Army had occupied most of Tonking. The 
Allies had expected that their main job 
would be the disarming of the many 
thousands of Japanese troops in the coun- 
try, but they were given little time to 
accomplish that. On 2 September, the 
Viet-Minh Party proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Viet-Nam — the old name for 
Annam, ‘the Land of Peace’. Ho-Chi- 
Minh was elected President. His watch- 
word was: ‘Fight the invaders (i.e. British 
and French) all along the line.’ And fight 
the Viet-Namians did. For seven months 
the rich rice land of Cochin-China was 
afire. Some of the French settlers and 
officials were thrown into concentration 
camps; the others were constantly in fear 
of their lives. With the stubbornness of a 
newly found patriotic fervour, the parti- 
sans ambushed, sniped and sabotaged with 
every weapon they had. 

For the French, it was hard to under- 
stand where aU this hatred had sprung 
from. Since 1884, "which marked the be- 
ginning of their rule over all Indo-China, 
they had governed the country and given 
it peace. They had built magnificent roads 
like the new ‘Mandarin’ highway which 
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runs all along the coast from North to 
South, and founded great modem cities 
like Hanoi and Saigon. Many Annamese 
had worked and studied in France and 
tasted of the fruits of French civihsation. 

For the whole of their empire, the French 
had, during the war, evolved a plan which 
gave all their colonial peoples a great 
measure of self-government within a 
federal French Union, In spite of Viet- 
Nam’s opposition, the plan was beginning 
to take shape in Indo-China. On 4 Novem- 
ber, the ancient Kingdom of Cambodia, a 
French protectorate since 1863, was granted 
full freedom in its internal affairs and 
became a member of the French Union. 

Conference in Paris 

With commendable realism, the French 
soon came to see that force would never 
solve the differences between themselves 
and Ho-Chi-Minh’s supporters. On 9 
March last year, Viet-Nam was recognised 
as a sovereign state within its own borders. 
Ho-Chi-Minh had won the first round. 

But a lot of ground had yet to be covered 
before a final agreement could be reached. 
At a prehminary conference held at Dalat 
in Northern Arniam, it became obvious 
that the two main demands of Viet-Nam 
were the real stumbling block. With his 
repubhe already holding sway over Aimam 
and Tonking, Ho-Chi-Minh now wanted 
Cochin-China to become part of Viet- 
Nam. Secondly, he wanted complete 
freedom, including diplomatic represen- 
tation, in the field of foreign affairs. 

While Ho-Chi-Minli was on his way to 
a high-level conference in Paris, the French 
played their trump card. They recognised 
Cochin-China as a sovereign republic 
within the French Union. In a matter of 
days, its first president. Dr. Nguyen-Van- 
Thing, had taken office. 

Ho-Chi-Minh must have found Paris 
a very different place from the gay capital 
of his revolutionary days. In spite of his 
attitude to the French, he was acknow- 
ledged as a Chief of State, and received as 
such. He was given a suite at the Royal 
Monceau Hotel, and was able to hold a 


press conference at which he used his 
oriental ability to create mystery to the 
best advantage of his cause. On 6 July, the 
greying, bearded Httle man sat down at a 
mahogany table in the palace of Fontaine- 
bleau. Beside him was liis Prime Minister, 
Pham-Van-Dong. Opposite sat the repre- 
sentatives of the French Republic. They 
soon saw that Ho-Chi-Minh had not 
altered his demands. 

He still wanted Cochin-China. He main- 
tamed that, to deprive mountainous 
Annam and industrial Tonking of their 
rice basket — the low, flat plain around 
Saigon — was to condemn Viet-Nam to 
obscurity and subject it to foreign influence. 
Cochin-China’s yearly rice production of 
nearly four million tons helped to feed 
Annam and Tonking which produced less 
and had a greater population. It was 
Cochin-China which made the whole 
Indo-Chinese peninsula one of the greatest 
rice-exporting regions in the world. To 
the newly bom Viet-Nam republic, pos- 
session of Cochin-China’s paddy fields 
meant stability and a chance in the future. 
The old empire of Annam with its beauti- 
ful cities and towering mountains was the 
cradle of Annamese civilisation, but, apart 
from Laos, it was the least fertile part of 
the countr}^ 

Ethnically speaking, Ho-Chi-Minh 
argued, Cochin-China was part of Viet- 
Nam. Both Tonking — whose king was a 
vassal of Hue — and Cochin-China were 
ceded to the French by the defeated 
Emperor of Annam. Both were inhabited 
by peoples of Annamese race (Annam — 
6,200,000; Tonking — 9,250,000; Cochin- 
China — 4, 600,000 inhabitants) . 

The French were unimpressed by such 
arguments. A union of the three countries 
into a state hostile to France would in- 
evitably mean the end of the long-planned 
Indo-Chinese federation. A strong Viet- 
Nam could easily intimidate the old, 
unwarhke Cambodian Kingdom (three 
million inhabitants) and annex the wild 
tribal lands of Laos (1,200,000 inhabitants). 

Ho-Chi-Minh’s case for freedom in 
foreign affairs was, for the French, even 
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more diiEcult to accept. He had demanded 
autonomy and he had had it. He had 
desired to have his own army and navy 
and the French had granted him both. 
Without any agreement having been 
reached on the matter, Ho-Chi-Minh had 
set up his own finances which threatened 
to create chaos in the country. Word had 
even gone round that he was minting coins 
with his own image. Viet-Nam, with its 
own envoys abroad and the right to con- 
clude treaties with whomsoever it liked, 
could mean many things. It was not easy 
to forget Ho-Chi-Minh*s ideological sym- 
pathies, his own leaning towards Moscow 
and his revolutionary training there. The 
French were not keen on helping another 
Tito to help himself. 

Ho-Chi-Minh insisted mostly on matters 
not directly affecting the national hfe of 
Viet-Nam. How was he going to run the 
country? He proclaimed it was a demo- 
cracy, but the post-war world knew 
several kinds of democracy and there was 
no way of ascertaining which one he 
meant. Few people, except perhaps French 
settlers who did not find it easy to contact 
their countrymen outside, knew what was 
happening inside Viet-Nam. Ho-Chi- 
Minh’s men had, nearly everywhere, 
stopped molesting French men, women 
and children, but many were still held in 
isolation. He was unwilling to discuss the 
fate of French assets in the country except 
to say, somewhat cryptically, that the good 
results of French rule, the schools, roads, 
hospitals would be used for the good of 
the state. 

Once, when the conference came to a 
deadlock, Ho-Chi-Minh did the Gromyko 
act. He walked out. But when he came back 
after a few days of Olympian isolation, 
agreement was still far off. The practical 
result of several weeks’ work was a modus 
vivendi. Both parties agreed to stay put in 
their positions until a new conference was 
summoned in the spring. Ho-Chi-Mmh 
went back to his capital of Hanoi. 

The new bout of guerrilla warfare which 
started on 19 December occurred because 
of local differences in Tonking, and showed 


clearly that the modus vivendi was not even 
a temporary solution. The French com- 
plained that the Viet-Namians had violated 
the cease-fire agreement by attacking 
members of the French War Graves Com- 
mission. Ho-Chi-Minh’ s Government re- 
phed by accusing the French of introducing 
into the country more troops than they 
were allowed. While fighting was taking 
place almost all over Tonking, the French 
Minister for Colonies in the Leon Blum 
Cabinet, Marius Moutet, went to the spot 
to study the situation. Before going on 
to Hanoi, held by the French but sur- 
rounded by the Viet-Namians, he paid 
Hghtning visits to Pnem-Penh, the capital 
of Cambodia, where he met King Siha- 
nouk, and to Luang Praban, the capital of 
Laos, where he was received by King 
Sisavang Vong. After his conversations 
with Cochin-China’s President, Dr. Le Van 
Hoach (Nguyen Van Thing committed 
suicide in December), it was clear that the 
three non- Viet-Nam Indo-Chinese states 
were none too friendly towards Ho-Chi- 
Minh. 

But, although some of his erstwhile 
friends have now deserted him, Ho-Chi- 
Minh is still the main force in Viet-Nam. 
He has risen as one of the new leaders in 
the Far East. He is clever, clear-headed, 
and has a surprising knowledge of inter- 
national politics. As time goes by, he is 
likely to gain in stature as a national leader. 
The future of Indo-China lies, to a great 
extent, in his hands. It can be a bright one, 
if he can bring himself to compromise 
when compromise is needed, and if he has 
it in him to rule regardless of ideological 
principles which, in any case, are markedly 
foreign to the toiling, uncomplaining, 
honest Annamese peasant. From the 
French, Viet-Nam has a legacy of solid, if 
rather unimaginative, administration. It 
has ample manpower and sufficient natural 
resources, coal in Tonking and untapped 
mineral riches everywhere. Whatever hap- 
pens now, the next few months will cer- 
tainly show whether Ho-Chi-Minh, who 
leamedhis job thehard way, is really the man 
to put Viet-Nam in the Society of Nations. 
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This Irresponsible Behaviour! 


A PSYCHOLOGIST’S TIE IF 

Why are ground-crews failing, people going on unofficial strikes, 
and children stealing? 


By L.B. 


Everybody knows, vaguely, what irre- 
sponsibility is. In fact, at present no one 
can escape from the irritations and dangers 
caused by irresponsible people. Examples 
of accidents which happen through irre- 
sponsibility are legion. Even our economic 
life is threatened. 

I will therefore try to define, in psycho- 
logical terms: 

(a) The irresponsible individual; 

(b) suggest what causes this attitude of 
irresponsibility, and 

(c) discuss whether it is possible to 
diminish it in the next generation. 

What is an Irresponsible 
Individual? 

An irresponsible individual is one who, 
through lack of care, or because of ego- 
tistical tendencies, or other factors, shrinks 
from liis duties, to himself, his family, 
and the community. In more psychological 
language, an irresponsible individual is 
one whose psyche is not equipped to deal 
adequately with reality; and who, because 
of this, takes flight into a world of fantasy, 
where no effort will be required from him. 

Responsibility in Normality and 
Abnormality 

Every normal individual has a certain 
amount of responsibilities or duties, from 
the small child, whose first duty is clean- 
liness (that is, duties to his person and 
personal effects), to the thinking adult, 
whose duties are many. 


If the child, and the adult, do not con- 
form to their duties, chat is to what societ}’ 
demands from them, they vdll have to 
bear a certain amount of discomfort. The 
punishment that the child may incur for 
his lack of cleanliness from his nurse is one 
of his first encounters with the realities 
of life. 

Conversely, an abnormal individual is 
devoid of the sense of responsibihry. He 
is kept in institutions which assume 
responsibilit}^ for liis actions; though not 
all abnormal people are entirely devoid of 
the sense of responsibilirv". Morons, for 
example, are given a certain scope; and 
can learn to do easy jobs. 

Assuming responsibiliw for one s actions 
means livdng a life of reality, while in- 
capacity to assume responsibility means 
flight from a life of reality^ — into a life of 
fantasy. ^ , 

One of the definitions of ‘normality is 
therefore reality^-tliinldng, as opposed to 
fantasy-thinking. 

It stands to reason that there are degrees 
of irresponsible behaviour, just as there are 
many stages between the normal and the 
insane. 

Many an individual has taken flight 
from reality on one, or several, occasions. 
This may have happened because the 
strength of liis ego has been sapped, 
through strife, worry, or illness. In this 
case, he may not be able to cope with the 
difliculties of life, and prefers to take 
refuge in a world of fantasy. In some cases 
the responsibility might be too great for 
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him, and not be in accordance with the 
degree of responsibilities his ego can deal 
with. It might also be that the tackling of 
a certain problem might involve him in a 
situation wliicli w^ould bring back painful 
memories of cliildhood, which he sub- 
consciously is trying to repress. 

‘Nervous breakdowns’, which are so 
frequent nowadays, are for many people 
the ‘easiest’ way out of a too arduous 
responsibihty. To what extent an illness of 
this sort is caused by one’s own sub- 
conscious wishes must be left to the doctor 
attending the particular case. 

It is supposed that people go through 
various stages of irresponsible behaviour, 
and vcr\^ often one of these stages occurs 
during puberty. As everyone knows, 
puberty causes a certain, amount of strain 
on the individual. With the onset of ma- 
turity the balance is often restored. Some 
people, on the other hand, although con- 
sidered normal, show a great deal of 
irresponsibility (naturally in varying de- 
grees) tlirougli the whole of their lives. 
We usually describe them as ‘perpetual 
failures’. But, according to Freud, outside 
circumstances play a much slighter part in 
the life of man than was formerly thought. 
His actions are mainly determined by liis 
owm subconscious wishes. An individual 
who constantly fails in his ventures might 
siihconsciously wish to remain a failure, and 
therefore shirk the responsibilities that 
success might entail. He would, however, 
probably ‘rationalise’ his constant failures. 
That is, explain them away, to himself and 
others, rationally and plausibly, and there- 
fore remain ignorant of the real reason 
for them. 

There are many so-called involuntary 
aas wliich are really caused by sub- 
conscious wishes. Being run over through 
carelessness might mean a subconscious 
desire to escape from life. ‘Accidents’, such 
as an overdose of sleeping draught, often 
happen to people who for some time have 
been involved in emotional difficulties, 
but who have never tried consciously to 
rake their own lives. Their subconscious aim 
was therefore escape into a non-reaHty life, 


as opposed to a reality life. Indeed, the 
whole concept of ‘fate’ is maybe an intel- 
lectual ‘escapism’ from reality, Man 
ascribes to it the responsibility for his 
actions, instead of ascribmg them to liim- 
self. Superstition is the form tliis takes 
among the least enlightened. 

Pagan belief in numerous gods, to whom 
responsibility was ascribed, was a very in- 
genious way of escaping the ‘guilt feeling’ 
which one’s owm failures entailed. 

What Causes Irresponsibility? 

We have now seen what the definition of 
‘an irresponsible individual’ is; and we also 
know that a subconscious desire to ‘escape’ 
from difficulties (or responsibiUties) hes 
buried, to a greater or lesser extent, in the 
subconscious mind of most people. Before 
we discuss its causes, it must be said that 
we are describing a stage of irresponsibility 
which is clear-cut enough to constitute a 
‘neurosis’. A neurosis is a state of the 
psyche in which an individual, although 
he need not go into a home, cannot cope 
satisfactorily with life, and therefore needs 
treatment. 

What are the causes of a neurosis of 
this kind, and what are its origins? We 
know that the irresponsible individual 
flees from reality into fantasy. What 
can the world of fantasy offer that 
reality cannot? It can give mm a sense of 
omnipotence that he lacks in real life. In the 
world of fantasy, which he builds for 
himself according to his own wishes, he 
is the master of his destiny. However 
difficult and fantastic the situation, it can 
always be solved for his benefit. 

When is an individual ‘omnipotent’? 
The feeling of omnipotence occurs at the 
beginning of life. Although opinions differ 
on this subject, it is very possible that the 
foundation of the ‘personality’ is laid 
while the child is still in the womb, and, 
of course, the infant’s Hfe inside the womb 
is devoid of responsibility and effort. The 
child is gently rocked by the mother’s 
movements. He is fed without involving 
any muscular efforts, and he is surrounded 
by a protective liquid. Birth is his first 
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encounter with reality. It is believed that 
very much in man’s make-up depends on 
whether the birth was easy or difficult. 
Some neuroses are the outcome of a 
difficult birth. However, whatever the 
birth, the infant is soon brought back to 
the conditions of pre-natal existence. For 
he is wrapped up, rocked to sleep, and fed 
without much effort on his part, since 
sucking soon becomes automatic. All liis 
wishes are compKed with. As soon as he 
cries, adults trv^ to distract his attention. 
He is, in fact, the centre of a small universe 
in wiiich he is the only ‘omnipotent’ 
being. 

The first non-compliance with the 
wishes of an infant constitute perhaps the 
foundations of the grievances of man 
against the w’orld. Very often throwing a 
toy out of his cot is a symptomatic act 
which means revenge for not granting his 
desires. The infant identifies the toy with his 
mother, and therefore is able to ‘kiU’ her. 

It is the belief of psychologists that most 
deviations from the normal patterns of 
behaviour are due to a regression to a 
certain stage of childhood. If a child has 
not been able to pass from one stage to 
another in the normal way, a ‘fixation’ 
occurs. That is, he remains ‘fixed’ at this 
specific stage. His neurosis would therefore 
be a ‘regression’ to this specific stage. 

We have seen that the behaviour of an 
‘irresponsible’ individual is very much 
akin to that of the child in first infancy. 
‘Irresponsibility’ is therefore a regression 
to tliis period. Freud terms this regression 
‘a narcissistic state’. In the ancient legend. 
Narcissus beheld his own reflection in a 
lake; and he fell in love -with himself, thus 
becoming at the same time the lover and 
the loved object. Likewise the ‘narcissist’ 
directs all his libido towards himself He 
is his own love-object, and therefore 
entirely absorbed in himself He forms a 
complete circle, since he needs no one but 
himself to satisfy his sexual urges. This 
state is very much akin to that of the infant 
at the pre-natal period, where the libido 
has not yet found a love-olj ect distinct 
from the self, and where no responsibility 


is felt through the non-existence of the 
rest of humanity. 

Often a narcissist has a fixation on a 
certain part of his body. The preoccupation 
of a person with a specific part of himself, 
such as the belief of a hypochondriac that 
he has a rumour on the brain, although 
there is no medical evidence ot it, can be 
traced to a ‘narcissistic state’. A narcissist 
is apt to become a homosexual, through 
only taking an interest in a person like 
himself. 

Often neurotics of the narcissistic type 
complain of a feeling of non-reality. 
Objects around them seem dream-hke. 
This is due to the fact tliat, owing to their 
neurosis, they have withdrawn their libido 
from the exterior w’oiid, and concentrated 
it on the self 

Psychic disorders, such as wffiere a man 
imagines liimself to be some august 
personality, or persecution mania, which 
often occurs among homosexuals, have a 
narcissistic basis. For the person ascribes to 
himself an undue imponance, an omni- 
potence. 

According to Freud, narcissism is 
probably the first original condition in 
mankind, out of wffiich object-love can 
derive, without for this purpose entirely 
destroying the narcissistic condition. Sleep, 
and especially the preservation of sleep, 
being one of the ‘duties’ of the dream, 
seems to suggest that all our urges, 
libidinal and other, are withdrawn! into 
the ego, and that it is the usual mechanics 
in all of us. 

Narcissism seems therefore to have a 
pre-erotic basis, which in time is invested 
■with infantile-erotic impulses. 

Whether an irresponsible person is 
primarily a narcissist or an egoist is im- 
possible to say -without individual treat- 
ment. An egoist centres his ‘interests’ 
(non-libidinal) on himself; but this is not 
likely to cause a neurosis. In most cases 
where a neurosis exists the irresponsible 
person is both narcissistic and egoistical. 

In these situations ‘egoism is the self- 
evident, the constant element, narcissism 
the variable one.’ (Freud.) 
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Is it Possible to Dimmish ‘Irre- 
sponsibility’ in the Next 
Generation? 

Since ‘narcissism’ is probably die original 
state of mankind, it is impossible to eradi- 
cate it completely from humanity. Many 
of our everyday acts, such as curling up in 
bed and going to sleep, that is, leaving the 
action-world for a world of non-action, 
are but symptoms of our subconscious 
wish in this direction. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to diminish narcissism to a certain 
degree if proper care is taken in infancy, 
although it is impossible to alter the con- 
ditions of the cliild inside the womb. 

The first months of hfe are of great 
importance. And the behaviour of the 
parents can do much in counteracting a 
tendency of this kind. Too much pamper- 
ing, too much adulation can be very 
harmful. Yet it is probably just as danger- 
ous to go to the other extreme, since 
harshness and lack of affection can produce 
a neurosis which, although having different 
causes, may produce the same symptoms — 
namely withdrawal into the self. 

‘The infant must make his acquaintance 
with reality at more or less the appropriate 
times.’ By ‘reality’ is meant that the 
infant must be shown that he is not the 
most important, nay, the only, being in 
the w^orld. The appropriate time varies. 
But, naturally, the sooner the better! 
Nature herself, however, does a lot to 
teach the infant these lessons at an early 
age. For too much greed gives pain. Yet 
nature alone is nor sufficient. A well-known 
method for an older child is the ‘ displace- 
ment’ of pain from his person to the 
object. If the child bangs himself against 
a table, the table is ‘pitied’ by the wise 
parent, instead of the clnld. Tliis discourages 


the child from taking too much interest in 
his own sensations, and helps him to 
‘transcend’ them. It is a fact that ‘only 
children’ are more prone to narcissism, 
just as they are more liable to suffer from 
a strong GEdipus complex than members 
of a large family, who have to share the 
attentions of their parents. 

Present hfe does nor tend to make the 
next generation a very ‘responsible* one. 
The end of individualism, that is the end 
of the responsibility of the individual for 
his own material needs, and his great 
dependence upon the State for subsistence, 
will perhaps not endow the child with a 
great desire to fend for himself, and be 
responsible for his failures. Children 
follow, much more than adults tliink, the 
trend of ‘popular feeling’; and their minds 
store the words into their ‘subconscious’, 
only to bring them back to the surface 
later. 

Film-going is certainly an ‘escape’ from 
rcahrs% which may very Hkely be harmful 
to the cliild. In admiring the heroes, he 
identifies liimsclf with them; but he does 
not take responsibiUty for their acts. 
Fantasy-thinking is encouraged. Although 
it is believed that no neurosis based on a 
pre-erotic stage can start at a comparatively 
late stage of childhood, it is probable that 
‘mismanagement’ can be instrumental in 
bringing on one, especially if it happens 
to be dormant in the personality. 

Will the changes in science and econo- 
mics we witness daily modify the foun- 
dations of the psyche? We do not know. 
We only know that, for men and women 
to remain normal, a balance must be kept 
between instincts and ‘conscience’. Cer- 
tainly if they do not remain reasonably 
normal in the psychological sense, there 
can be no success, and no happiness. 


Whenever I met with a boy paracularly mischievous, I made him a monitor, I 
never knew tins to fail. 

J. Lancaster — as quoted by Sydney Smith, Lecture No. 22 (iSoj) 

The plea of ignorance will never take away our responsibilities. 

Ruskin, Lectures on Architeciure and Painting 
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Not the least curtous Jeature oj Sarawak— the Rajah's Palace at Kitshing, the capital, a mixture of 
Malaya and Magdalen I 


The Sarawak Scandal 

O. S. EDWARDES 


On 24 September 1841 James Brooke became 
the first of the White Rajahs, the English rulers 
of Sarawak. 

By a treaty dated 14 June 1888, tmth the 
second Rajah Brooke, the British Government 
gave Sarawak nominal protection, and assumed 
control of the State's foreign relations, hut 
reajfinned her internal sovereignty. 

On 24 September 1^41, the third Rajah 
Brooke gave the State a constitution to signify 
the end of his autocracy. 

But on 6 February ig46, Mr. George Hall, as 
Colonial Secretary, told Parliament that accord- 


Xhose are the salient, published incidents 
in a story that has become notorious only 
since the last of them. Others have been 
obscured by the mud flying from duels be- 
tween a cross Cabinet Minister and James 


ing to the Rajah Jhe time had arrived when 
the territory should he ceded to His Majesty the 
King.* Air. Hall added later that steps were being 
taken to ascertain whether this proposal was 
'broadly acceptable to the native communities^ 

At a meeting of the State Council in May, 
the native members, by a majority, duly rejected 
the proposal. 

But on 26 June, by an Order-in-Council, the 
British Government decreed that 'as from the first 
day of July ig46, Sarawak shall be annexed to 
and shall form part of His Majesty's Dominions 
and shall be called the Colony of Sarawak.* 


Brooke’s great-great-nepliew. When more 
has been told — especially if the whole truth 
can be told — you will see it is a credit to the 
British and discreditable to their Govern- 
ment : three successive Governments. Why 






The wife of the last Rajah, a daughter of the 2nd 
Viscount Esher, and once a well-known fgure in London 


a credit? Because for a century an English 
family’s administration of Sarawak wassuch 
an exceptionally good example of identity 
with ' native’ interests that the people resent 
the ending of it. Why the disgrace ? Because 
of the tactics that achieved and followed 



VAIERIB, one of the beautiful daughters of the last 
Rajah and Ranee 


that Order-in-Council of last June— the 
first token of acquisitive Imperiahsm that 
any British Government had perpetrated 
for many years. 

One of the variable pretexts for these 
tactics was the Colonial Office’s argu- 
ment that ‘in public estimation and in fact’ 
the British Government was already 
responsible for the administration of 
Sarawak. The more probable truth about 
‘public estimation’ is that it varied from 
an exaggerated notion of the Rajah’s 
powers to a vague recognition that Sara- 
wak was where a Ranee with two interest- 
ing daughters came from. The Colonial 
Office’s ‘fact’ was disproved easily enough 
by the State’s history. 

James Brooke, an ex-officer of the East 
India Company’s forces, became a private 
trader with ideals. He helped the Sultan of 
Borneo to deal with counter-piracy and 
rebellion, and the Sultan gave him Sara- 
wak— not only in return for his services but 
because its insurgents looked to Brooke 
for protection from misrule. 

Sarawak is about the same size as 
England. It has half a million people of 
various tribes and languages. Brooke’s 
avowed policy was ‘to go on slowly and 
surely, basing everything on their own 
laws, consulting all their head men at 
every step, instilling what I think is right’ ; 
and ‘to rule for the people and with the 
people and to teach them the rights of free 
men under the restraints of government.’ 
The work cost liim his fortune, so that 
he had to borrow from friends in England, 
but he had two early rewards. The first 
was American recognition of Sarawak’s 
sovereignty, long before the U.S.A. was 
to recognise the sovereignty of any British 
Dominion: it came with a message from 
President Taylor, in August 1849, congratu- 
lating Brooke on his ‘noble and humane 
endeavours to bring liis subjects and neigh- 
bouring tribes into a condition of civilisa- 
tion. ’ Another was the then Lord Derby’s 
comment, as Prime Minister in 1858, that 
‘although Sir James Brooke by his personal 
influence had been enabled to keep up good 
relations with the native tribes, it did not 
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follow that the same consequences would 
ensue if the Settlement [sic] were made 
over to the British Crown.’ 

There was Self-Rule 
That was prophetic. The people of Sarawak 
were never disarmed: no ‘forces of internal 
security’ were inflicted on them, other than 
the poHce, of whom fewer than ten were 
Europeans. Yet the recent agitation against 
cession to Britain is the first pohtical trouble 
the country has had since an insurrection 
(by Chinese settlers) nearly ninety years 
ago. I have quoted the simple reason. From 
1855 onwards, government was mainly by 
the Rajah-in-Council, the Council having 
a native majority many years (surely) 
before such a thing was known in any 
Colony. So had the Council Negri, or 
legislature, created in 1867. The State 
remained an autocracy in the sense that 
the Rajah’s right of veto was absolute, 
but this was seldom exercised, and it was 
severely restricted in the Constitution of 
1941. Under that Constitution ‘the sole 
power of legislating’ was vested in the 
Council Negri, and the Rajah could not 
veto any b 31 more than twice. He was 
legally bound to refer it back to the 
Council, and to give it his assent at the 
third time of asking. The Colonial Office 
objected to this concession. The Colonial 
Office said it ‘might have results which it 
was difficult to foresee and provided another 
reason why His Majesty [meaning White- 
hall] should have ultimate authority.’ 

A more probable and understandable 
reason was suggested in a newspaper report 
after the annexation. This referred to the oil 
of Sarawak. The country has oil, rubber, 
gold, coal and other desirable resources, but 
under Brooke, more than in any Colony 
more or less endowed, the income from 
them remained where they belonged. 
Over ninety per cent of the rubber was 
worked by native smallholders. The result 
for years had been a consistently favour- 
able balance of trade and a surplus Budget. 
That is not to say the State was a paradise 
by European (peacetime) standards. But 
there is no evidence that the people wanted 


standards other than the best their owm 
Brookes could teach them on lines 
familiar to them. However, in 1903, after 
investigating Sarawak as Colonial Com- 
missioner of Chicago Universitv, Mr. 
All e}Tie Ireland wrote (Far Eastern Tropics) : 
‘With such knowledge of administrative 
systems in the tropics as may be gained by 
actual observ^ation in almost every part 
of the British Empire except the African 



Dayak head hunter with Sophies 


Colonies, I can say that in no country which 
I have visited are there to be observed so 
many signs of a wise and generous rule, 
such abundant indications of good govern- 
ment, as are to be seen on every hand in 
Sarawak.’ During its campaign against the 
State’s independence, the Colonial Office 
agreed there were no grounds for complaint 
of Sarawak’s internal administration. 

The campaign began with skirmishes 
behind the iron curtain of the Official 
Secrets Act, roughly about the time of the 
Cairo Declaration that ‘the three Great 
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Allies . . . covet no gain for themselves and 
have no thought of territorial expansion. ’ 
That, of course, was when the Japanese 
held Sarawak, and British officials of the 
State were representing it in London. To 

them, and to the Rajah, the Colonial 
Office at first made overtures for greater 
control over the State. They replied that 
any such proposals must at least be dis- 
cussed with the people, and must therefore 
wait until tliis might be possible. The Rajah 

then, for a time, dropped out and delegated 
his authority to a Provisional Government. 

The pressure continued, and resistance 
to it. There were meetings at the Colonial 
Office, and something like an ultimatum 
when ‘the Secretary of State sounded a 
note of warning that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have to decide on their own 
course in the event of a failure to proceed 
in agreement.’ The Sarawak delegates 
seem to have contested the British Govern- 
ment’s right to talk to them like that, but 
the Colonial Office was pretending, as I 
have shown, that it had this right ‘in public 
estimation and in fact’. To buttress its case, 
on 24 April 1945 it produced what it called 
‘the considered view of the legal advisers 
of the Foreign Office and Colonial Office’. 
They must have been unusual legal ad- 
visers for, in spite of liistorical faas, they 
said, among other things, that: ‘From the 
point of view of international law the State 
of Sarawak possesses no personality what- 
ever and is simply a territory witliin the 
British Empire, The independence of 
Sarawak is purely a domestic matter with 

which no foreign State has any concern 

From the point of view of international 
law, Sarawak is British territory and not 
foreign.’ 

Was Sarawak Independent ? 

It would be interesting to know whether 
this ‘considered view’ was submitted to 
President Taylor’s successor in Wasliing- 
ton. The Sarawak Government did submit 
it to Sir Henry (now Mr. Justice) Wynn 
Parry, K.C. and Sir Arnold McNair, K.C. 

— who is the British Government’s own 
nominee to the bench of the International 


Court of Justice. They soberly tore the 
‘considered view’ to shreds. The least 
effective of their answers was a reference 
to the latest (1940) edition of the Govern^ 
ment’s own Dominions Office and Colonial 
Office List, which mentions that in 1863 
Britain recognised Sarawak as an inde- 
pendent Stare. From internal evidence 
at the same source they inferred that 
Sarawak was ‘not regarded as an integral 
part of the British Empire.’ In the terms 
and language of the Anglo-Sarawak 
Treaty of 1888, and its supplement added 
just before the war, they found proof 
that the Treaty ‘was undoubtedly made 
between two independent States, operates 
witliin the field of international law, and 
derives its efficacy from that system of 
law.’ The internal independence of Sara- 
wak was compared favourably with that 
of Johore and Kelantan, where the ‘usual 
attributes of sovereignty’ had been upheld 
by the High Court of England on the 
strength, very largely, of documents put 
in by the Colonial Office. Counsel cited 
other authorities to the same effect, and 
they might have introduced redundant 
allusions to the comments of several 
British statesmen. Ninety years ago the Law 
Officers of the Crown agreed that ‘as a ques- 
tion of Constitutional law, it was legally 
competent to Her Majesty to permit one of 
her subjects to assume the sovereignty 
of an independent State’; and on another 
occasion Lord John Russell ‘fully recog- 
nised the inhabitants of Sarawak as a free 
people whose consent would have been 
necessary to any transfer [to the British 
Empire].’ 

But after the Atlantic Charter, the 
Colonial Office was plainly bent on this 
transfer, with or without consent. The 
Parry-McNair opinion made it impossible 
to argue any longer that Whitehall was 
teclinically the State’s master already. The 
Provisional Government still refused to 
suirender. So if Sarawak was not in the 
British Empire, it must be brought in. 
The^only thing to do was to circumvent 
the resistance movement’ by going over 
its head to the ageing Rajah himself, 
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conveniently in England. A first complaint 
to him — that the Sarawak delegates were 
being ‘personally unresponsive* — came 
back to the Provisional Government. That 
was as it should be, since the Rajah had 
delegated his powers. But then, in circum- 
stances known to nobody apart from them, 
the Rajah was suddenly persuaded into a 
complete change of front. He dismissed the 
Provisional Government; re-assumed the 
powers he had forsworn; and, widiout 
consulting liis heirs, submitted liimself to 
negotiations for the outright cession of 
Sarawak. Whether he was within his rights 
is a matter of controversy. The answer de- 
pends partly on the terms of his accession, 
pardy on interpretation of the letter rather 
than the spirit of the Sarawak Constitution, 
First, the terms of accession. They were 
testamentary, as they had been to his 
father, Sir Charles. He inherited under a 
will containing provisions which be- 
queathed the succession of sovereignty to 
his brother Bertram (Vyner having no 
sons) and ‘urgently enjoined’ that no 
material developments or changes in the 
State or government thereof shall be 
initiated by my son Vyner without first 
consulting my son Bertram. . . . Bertram 
survives as Tuan Muda, and is entitled to 
succeed as Rajali. Anthony Brooke, the 
Rajah Muda, is Bertram’s son. 

The Will 

When Vyner duly became Rajah, he took 
an Oath of Accession; ‘Wc undertake on 
behalf of ourselves and of our successors as 
Rajahs of Sarawak to abide by the condi- 
tions expressed in the will of Rajah Sir 
Charles Brooke : and we swear to obey and 
carry out the wishes of the late ruler, as 
forming the constitution of this State.’ 
(Sarawak Gazette, i August 1918.) It 
was from the B.B.C. that Bertram first 
heard of the Rajah’s assent to the most 
complete of ‘changes in the State or in the 
government thereof’. In answer to Bert- 
ram’s complaint, the Rajah maintained 
that their father’s will was ‘merely the 
expression of wishes’ and not binding on 
him. 


Secondly, in the Sarawak (centenar}") 
Constitution the present Rajah reaffirmed 
his intent ‘to ensure that our beloved 
subjeas shall ultimately enjoy their in- 
herent right to control their own hves 
and destmies.’ It also contained the follow- 
ing (the numbering is mine) : 

(1) ‘Sarav\ak is the heritage of our subjects and is 
heid m trust by ourseh es for tliem.’ 

(2) ‘The general policy of our predecessors and our- 
seKes shall be adhered to by our successors and 
our servants and all who may follow them 
hereafter.’ 

(3) ‘“The Rajah” means the sovereign ruler of 
Sarawak and mcludes an officer appointed under 
the provisions of this Order to admimster the 
Government.’ [Anthony Brooke vvas this officer 
during the unsuccessful stages of the Colonial 
Office’s vendetta.] 

(4) ‘Such officer shall assume all the powers and 
prerogatives of the Rajah subject to the provisions 
of this Order.’ 

(5) ‘The “Rajah-in-Council” means the Rajah acting 
with the adv'ice and consent of the Supreme 
Council. ... All the prerogatives of the Rajah 
shall be exercised by the Rajah-in-Council.’ 

( 6 ) ‘There shall be a Council Negri consisting of 
twenty-five members’ [whom the constitution 
then specifies as certain members ex officio and 
others appointed by the Rajah-in-Councii]. 

(7) ‘As from the date of the coming into operation 
of this Order [34 September 1941 ] the sole power 
of legislating by the enactment of Orders is 
vested m the Rajah acting with the advice and 
consent of the Council Negri.’ 

In spite of (4) and (5), die Rajah’s 
arbitrary disinissal of his Provisional 
Government in London may be defended 
on the ground rhat his appointment of it 
was equally arbitrary" in the circumstances 
of Sarawak’s occupation by the Japanese. 
But was the Colonial Secretary right when 
he said (on 6 February 1946) that ‘the 
Brooke family has, through the Rajali, the 
right of giving cession’ 5 On 27 March, 
wisely eating the earher words, he said: ‘I 
am sure the House will appreciate that 
Sarawak is not British territory.’ But the 
intention was to make it so, and the Rajah 
was to help : he was admittedly being given 
facilities that were vtithheld as long as 
possible from opponents of the cession. 
The Colonial Secretary added : ‘The Rajah 
is the supreme ruler and it is a matter for 
him.’ Was that consistent with the Sarawak 
Constitution? Or with the British? If it 
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was, why the pious affirmation on the 
same day respecting native opinion? 

The Government has suggested that 
the Council Negri which debated the 
cession ‘probably' consisted of the Rajah's 
personal nominees, notwithstanding refer- 
ence (6) to the Constitution. He certainly 
exerted all liis influence for the cession, 
though he did not attend the debate. 
But in spite of that, and of more material 
pressure from another source on the 
same side, despite an urgent appeal by 
the British chairman, and although the 
impressive reply by a British missionaxy 
was not translated into a native language, 
a majority of the native members voted 
against the cession. The voting was : 


For Cession. 

Native members (i.e. Dayaks 


and Malays) * 9 

Indians - 

Chinese 2 

Eurasians l 

Europeans 7 


AgainsL 

12 

I 


3 


So even if, with the more important 
native vote, you count all the representa- 
tives of immigrant Asiatic minorities, you 
still have a majority against. The day was 
won, for the Colonial Office, by seven 
Europeans, of whom four were heads of 
Government Departments in the Rajah's 
capital. The three Europeans opposing 
cession were men having more intimate 
daily contact with the rank and file of the 
people. 


Bureaucracy Triumphs 

Soon afier tlic Council's session, some of 
the native members who had voted for the 
surrender discovered its implications for 
the first time. They had not reaUsed it 
meant the substitution of a remote bureau- 
cracy in Whitehall for the intimate 
associations of ‘Brooke raj\ They were 
deeply shocked. A typical reaction was a 
cable to London on 19 June 1946 from the 
Malay National Union and Dayak Asso- 
ciation, in which they ‘request His High- 
ness Tuan Muda [Bertram Brooke] to 
assume prerogatives of Raj of Sarawak 


since Sir Vyner Brooke repudiates oath of 
accession and has voluntarily relinquished 
position by acquiescence to cession of 
Sarawak.' Another message said: ‘If our 
independence is violated, what do Atlantic 
Charter, United Nations Organisation and 
Political Will of Sir Charles Brooke stand 
for?' 

Criticism of the Rajah can be too severe. 
He was aged and weary. He had no son. 
He had made liis home in England, and 
was subject to strong family, poHtical 
and other influences. He had had no 
direct contact with the people of Sarawak 
for some time. He may have supposed 
that the Japanese occupation — though it 
had proved the futihty of the Anglo- 
Sarawak Treaty — ^had inclined them to 
look for more powerful protection than 
his own administration had been able to 
give them. 

It is difficult to think of similar excuses 
for the Colonial Office. At each stage of its 
campaign it must have known the relevant 
faas I have cited. These were underlined 
by popular reaction in Sarawak to the 
country's annexation after the Council 
Negri's vote. There was even less justifica- 
tion for this act than for those designs on 
the States of Malaya which the Govern- 
ment has gracefully modified. There was 
no obvious reason why a Labour Govern- 
ment should continue, and aggravate, the 
Imperialist conspiracies of its predecessors. 
One of the ‘cardinal principles' of the 
Sarawak Constitution was that ‘freedom 
of expression, both in speech and in 
writing, shall be permitted and encouraged.* 
The new regime has substituted a rule 
restricting public discussion of the cession, 
and banning the Rajah Muda’s return to 
the State on the pretext that he might 
‘encourage' such discussion. The Govern- 
ment has been asked, in vain, to say 
whether these arbitrary are con- 

sistent with Article 4 of the Cession 
Order-in-Council, whereby the Crown 
reserves ‘power to revoke, alter, add to, or 
amend tliis order.’ Here is a wide-open 
chance for Parhament to do the right thing. 
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In Defence of Philosophy 

EDOUARD HERRIOT 


The distinguished French statesman and man of letters 
makes a plea for the disinterested pursuit of knowledge as a moderating and synthesising 
influence in a technocratic world 


Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, Fontenelle once tried to introduce 
a marquise to the fundamental principles of 
philosophy. After supper, in the cool of the 
evening, he took her for a walk in the park, 
where the light of the rising moon ‘made a 
delightful contrast of brilliant white against 
the green foliage that now looked almost 
black.’ As was fitting, the austere conver- 
sation began witli some polite reflections 
on the fair beauty of the day contrasted 
with the dark charms of the twilight. Not 
to put off the lady, Fontenelle explained 
Nature to her by analogies with the con- 
ventions of the Opera. Then he reached the 
real subject of the conversation: ‘All 
hilosophy’, he declared, ‘is founded on 
ut two things, an inquisitive mind and bad 
eyesight. We all want to know more than 
we can see; there is the difEculty. True 
philosophers spend their lives never believ- 
ing anything they see and trying to guess 
at what they cannot see at all.’ And while 
her witty guide explained the genealogy of 
the Sciences, the marquise raised her eyes 
like a shepherd of antiquity towards the 
golden stars and the blue depth of the sky, 
and took such sensitive delight in this 
classification that she could be heard 
murmuring to Fontenelle: ‘Oh please, go 
on speaking to me in your Chaldean 
tongue!’ 

Our guide today would show us early 
philosophers gathering together the enig- 
mas — to decipher which humans have tor- 
tured themselves to distraction — and setting 
down in obscure or apparent formulas all 
these problems that torture the soul of man. 
Philosophers have prepared, from age to 


age, inventories of knowledge, and have 
incorporated in the moral and social fabric 
of life the anths they have gained, little by 
httle, from the initial chaos. Philosophy 
gives birth to a variety of sciences as it 
groups them and binds them together. 
And of each science philosophy demands 
an ever-increasing knowledge of its own 
method; makes comparisons between the 
sciences and searches for a synthesis within 
which would be regained both the unity 
of the natural world and the unity of the 
spirit. 

Mother of the Sciences 
Philosophy retains the right to control 
and criticise, in her role as mother of the 
sciences, and in this sense is faithful to the 
classical definition in Plato’s Republic. For 
instance, Philosophy guards jealously the 
right to examine the concept of ‘space* 
which other branches of knowledge con- 
sider sufficiently well-defined for their use. 
By so doing, philosophy becomes a science 
in its own right and makes a gift of its 
achievements, gained by observation and 
analysis, to tlie provinces of knowledge 
named logic, ethics and aesthetics, or to the 
unfortunately named psychology. This is 
a simple, broad, and we think true, view 
of the role of philosophy — despite some 
very striking contradictions. The true 
pliilosophcr does not wish to resemble the 
mad Athenian who believed, in his 
strange imagination, that all ships standing 
off the Piraeus belonged to him. Plato, 
who gave to pliilosophy the widest defi- 
nition, instructed his pupils, even in his 
own day, in the discernment of the ideas 
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from which the whole future has devel- 
oped. Theetetes, that ‘young Socrates’, 
who was a model to die students of the 
Academy — a young man at once brave and 
wise, still marked with the wounds of 
battle and yet quiet in his thoughts, wliich 
flowed, ill the simile of the ancient text, 
like the silent pouring of oil — tliis Theetetes 
was a geometrician. And to him Socrates, 
before embarking on a metaphysical dis- 
cussion of truth and error, put a long 
series of questions on the conclusions he 
had reached in liis own studies. 

How has this relationsliip between pliilo- 
sophy and the sciences developed in the 
course of the cenuirics? The question poses 
a problem too vast for us to dare even to 
approach it. It is not perhaps the most 
valuable of acliievements to have given to 
researches that would be content with a less 
pretentious label, the title ‘epistemology’. 
But knowledge of man surrounded by 
realities has clarified speculations on the 
nature of man in the abstract; aesdietics has 
been enriched by all that liistor)% day by 
day better informed, has brought to it; and 
logic is strengthened each time a researcher, 
such as Descartes or Claude Bernard, 
applies himself to analyse the instrument 
of mind that he has employed. 


Shall we say, then, that pliilosophy is 
condemned to lose all that science has won? 
Must philosophy diminish like the famous 
peaii de chagrm Even if philosophy became 
no more than an exercise of mind, acting 
only as a permanent invitation to ratiocin- 
ation; even if if wTre reduced to an art, it 
would retain, by virtue of disinterestedness, 
its irreducible value. 

To find is beautiful, but to seek is indeed 
more noble. One can say that it is the 
crowning of other studies by philosophy 
that has given Europe so many vigorous 
and subtle minds brought up to freedom 
of thought and endowed with the faculty 
of criticism. No, it is certainly not in times 
like the present when reahties are tyran- 
nical that we should tliink of suppressing 
the activity of speculation. 

Philosophy, it has been said, is above all 
the art of not knowing’. The philosopher 
keeps a daily record of our certitudes and 
doubts. 

The intelligence of man, assuredly, is 
measured by what he knows himself un- 
able to understand, just as we are able to 
verify the limits of our action. An action, 
it has been said, is in itself an aflirmation. 
To one who thinks, it is also the rejection 
of all possibilities but one. From which 
arises the necessity for modesty. 


A Philosopher Agrees 

Instead of encour^ing the student to devote himself to his studies for the sake of 
studying, imtead of encouraging in him a real love for his subject and for inquirv, 
the student is encouraged to study for the sake of his personal career; he is led to 
acquire only such ^owledge ^ is serviceable in getting him over the hurdles which 
he must clear for the sake of his advancement. In other words, even in the field of 
science, our methods of selection are based upon an appeal to personal ambition. 

From The Open Society and its Enemies by K. R. Popper 


So Does America 

We entirely agree that Exeter must stop catering to a single social and economic 
ckss. . But It IS totally faUaciom to reason that Exeter must teach a boy a mass 
of archaeology or science memly because he comes from a coal-mining town. . . . 
Tto new curriculum wjB] lower Exeter to the level of a vocationS institution 
whose graduates are skilled m the business of doing, not the business of thinking. 

Time 


We apologise for having stated that Mr. R. T. Paget was SociaHst MP for 

""" read Wwrtepron: and 
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DAMON RUNYON 


JAMES DOWDALL 

W HEN Damon Runyon died last Decern- was the literary Hogarth of the Broadway 

her, he entered a special comer of Valhalla underworld as it was between the wars — 
reserved for outstandingly American an underworld which may prove to have 

Americans. Will Rogers is possibly its been one of the very last strongholds of 

chairman in the twentieth-century cell, the old-fasliioned, uproarious, round-the- 

and Runyon was followed there by clock lawlessness which for hundreds of 

W. C. Fields. Its graduates all possess that years could have been found in a select 

combination of toughness and sentimen- district of every capital in Europe, 
tality, wisdom and foolery, cynicism and Runyon’s bootleggers, crap-shooters, 
humanity, wliich is found, in a slightly bums, drunks and dolls are the lineal heirs 
different form, in the barrack-rooms of of the denizens of Hogarth’s thieves* 
England. kitchens where Death sat astride the barrel 

Apart from his character, future his- and murder was part of the joke. Their 

torians studying the America of his time world was as small and parochially in- 

will no more be able to overlook his tiraare as Hogarth’s Covent Garden. Their 

writings than students of Hogarth’s London isolation from the world of Youth Move- 

can overlook liis cartoons. For Runyon ments, civic consciousness and global 
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thinking was as complete, as hedonistic 
and as tipsy as that of the pirates on 
Treasure Island from the affairs of England 
and France. Even in the late kliirties, when 
most of the Western world was living on 
an unrelieved diet of fear and indigestible 
sociology, Runyon’s small coterie of guii'- 
meii, rum-pots and broken-down originals 
had neither interest nor knowledge of any- 
thing which went on outside their own 
savage and boozy little warren. Their 
particular brand of predatory individua- 
lism, wry, humorous fatalism and strange, 
topsy-turvy streaks of puritanism all be- 
longed to another age. 

Runyon, to use his own idiom, ‘gave 
them plenty the best of it’, and he painted 
liis characters in very different colours 
from those of the old gangland antholo- 
gies. But he was the best man of all to 
write about them for a generation which 
divided its loyalties between the gorilla and 
the swoon-crooner, between Dillinger and 
Disney, and whose strip-tease hurlesque 
artists sang of rose-covered cottages and 
Mother McCree. 

Hollywood’s attempts to mix toughness 
and sentimentality are inclined to be em- 
barrassing, and the press audience in Lon- 
don who, ill a pre-war gangster epic, 
listened to the epitaph spoken over the 
bullet-ridden body of a gallant but alco- 
holic news-editor, ‘Gee, if there’s a special 
corner in heaven for worn-out news- 
papermen, I guess he’ll go there’, found it 
very amusing. But Runyon got away with 
it, not only in America but in England as 
well. Witliin a few years of his stories 
appearing in Britain, he had acquired an 
enormous public and some of his most 
zealous adherents could be found at the 
Benchers’ tables, in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and in University senior common- 
rooms. 

The indoctrinated irresponsibility of 
P. G. Wodehouse’s characters made him 
the standard holiday reading of some of the 
most exaltedly responsible personages 
in the land. Possibly the uncompromising 
devotion of Runyon’s to civic disorder 
partly accounts for their popularity as an 
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antidote to present-day preoccupations. 
But his success goes far deeper than that. 
For his knowledge of human nature w’^as 
a kind of scholarsliip, and he was, judged 
by any standard, one of the great 
story-tellers of the century. 

Many of his recipes are as old as 
Androcles and the Lion and as tear-jerking 
as ‘Don’t steal my prayer-book, Mister 
Burgular.’ The Bad Man befriends a 
Good Fair}^ — a cat or a down-and-out 
mother of ten — and in the last act the Good 
Fairy either saves his life or reforms him. 
It is a pattern wliich, handled by a lesser 
man than Runyon, would raise the kind 
of laughter which greeted Young England. 
But Runyon, by a brilliantly professional 
adaptation of the pantomime formula 
by which the fairy-tale takes place against 
a background of roaring burlesque, pro- 
vided himself with an alibi and an exemp- 
tion from the rules, and took whatever 
liberties he liked with perfect success. 

Literary Footwork 

He also developed a kind of literary 
footwork by which he always managed to 
duck any charge of sentimentality or 
heroics. For a second he would seem to 
drop his guard by saying that one of liis 
thugs was cited for gallantry at Chateau- 
Thierry; but at once he remembers ‘hear- 
ing that what Blondy is cited for is for not 
robbing the dead. ’ It is a magnificent piece 
of cheating. Blondy’s citation remains, 
but nobody can do anything about it. 

It is bromidic to describe his style as 
‘inimitable’. Apart from the little band of 
writers who have tried to plagiarise him 
with abysmal results, he cannot even be 
parodied except to his own glory and the 
shame of the parodist. Juxtaposing a para- 
graph of original Runyonese against an 
extract from a parody by Cecil Beaton, a 
famous critic observed: ‘. . .which proves 
that there is no more resemblance between 
Cecil Beaton and Runyon than between 
Mrs. Beeton and Bunyan.’ Yet, had he 
cross-coupled Runyon and Bunyan, he 
might have found at least one bond 
between such laughably incongruous 



bed-feliows, for both of them produced 
literature with a vocabulary^ hardly larger 
than tliat of a schoolboy. 

The small catalogue of R.A.F. slang 
with its ‘ty’^pes’ and ‘bods’ could, when 
handled with the dry, philosophical 
humour of a certain ty^pe of young pilot, 
become a splendid vehicle for absurdity. 
A gang of filthy importunates in a North 
African back-street are simply ‘these 
chums’, whose behaviour is ‘not quite the 
clean potato’. Runyon has mastered a 
similar technique with his ‘citizens’, ‘im- 
porters’, ‘dolls’ and ‘ever-loving wives’. 
Thus the gin-raddled ^gutter-hag, Madame 
La Gimp, is simply ‘a busted down old 
Spanish doll’, and Milk Ear Willie ‘is 
known to have knocked off several guys 
in liis time so he is considered rather a 
suspicious character.’ And as a kaleido- 
scope produces an infinity of patterns with 
the aid of a few chips of shoddy-coloured 
glass, so Runyon produced a hundred 
vivid stories which flicked in a second 
from pathos to farce at a turn of his wrist, 
using only the coarse equipment of the 
semi-hterate underworld half-breeds. 

With the same ease with wliich he gave 
a hypnotic power to the unreHeved use 
of the historic present — ^which acquires a 
numbing monotony in the hands of his 
imitators — ^he made a virtue out of pro- 
Imtry; and that in an age which aims to 
purge its style of every unnecessary syllable. 
Thus, . we have a few doses of rock 
candy and rye whisky on both proposi- 
tions and by this time Good Time Charlie 
runs out of rock candy, and anyway it is 
a lot of bodier for him to be mixing it 
up with the rye w^hisky so we have the 
rye whisky without the rock candy and 
personally I do not notice much difference. ’ 
Sixty-three words to say nothing; and at 


the end of it you can hear the first notes 
of a barber’s shop harmony quartette. 

Runyon chose his names with as much 
care as Dickens, and though their descrip- 
tions are often as short as ‘. . . wiio is a 
crap-shooter by trade’, his characters 
materialise with a strange and prepos- 
terous clarity. In one stor)" wiiere they 
appear in force they achieve the effect of 
a Christmas cartoon wiiere the persomiel 
of half-a-dozen strips all get mixed up in 
one frame. In through the door they file: 
Dave die Dude, Big Nig, Little Manuel, 
Tony Bertazola from the Chicken Club, 
Skeets Bolivar, Good Time Charlie Bern- 
stein, Rochester Red, Nick the Greek, The 
Pale Face Kid, Death House Donegan, 
Guinea Mike and finally, ‘in pops Wild 
Wilham Wilkins w’ho is a very hot man 
at this time, being w^anted in several spots 
for different raps. ’ 

Since nearly all these characters appear 
at some rime or other in the rosy light of 
Runyon’s benevolence, one might have 
thought it w^ould have set him a poser to 
find a villain for them to shine against. 
And since they are all referred to with self- 
effacing respect, he might also have found 
it difficult to find his villain a proper 
description. How’-ever, having chosen for 
his corpse an unsavoury milhonaire sugar- 
daddy, he would give the clue that he was 
on the wrong side with some such sentence 
as, ‘personally I consider Mr. Justin Veezee 
nothing but an old stinker.’ 

To talk to the foremost critics of Eng- 
land and America in this language and 
persuade them that you are writing some- 
thing like immortal prose was the measure 
of Runyon’s acliievement; for only the 
sourest of intellectuals stood against Irim 
in the end. And it is probably something 
which only an outstanding American 
American could have done. 


Men are pleased enough if you expose follies in general, always provided you indicate 
no one in particular. Each one applies to his neighbour the satire which belongs to 
himself, and so all men laugh at the expense of each other. 

Voltaire Dialogues, No. 9. 
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ASPECTS OF MODERN PAINTING 


1. The Foundations: Post-Impressionism 


R. H. WILENSKI 


S^y^'CE the frst Post-Impressionist Ex- 
hibition hnrst upon London in igio unth 
the explosive impact of a blockbuster 
homhj Wlodeni Ard has been the subject of 
violent and hitter contsoveisy, cuhninating 
tn the eruption produced by the famous 
Picasso-Matisse Exhibition in the unnter 
of 

The article which follows is the frst 
of a series designed to interpret the 
nioJern movement — this 'truly astonishing 
renaissance in the arts ^ — to the average 
educated faymaiL It does not claim to 
provide an exhaustive survey of the 
period^ but it will aim to cover all its 
more important a:>pects. 


I H A VE never found out who first applied 
the term Post-Impressionist to the four 
artists whose works are reproduced here. 
But the label is a good one because in itself 
it means nothing more than ‘after the 
Impressionists’, and tins is accurate since all 
these artists produced their finest pictures 
after the Impressionist Movement, in its 
creative phase, had come to fruition, i.e., 
after iS8o. Cezanne, born more than 
a century ago, painted the Alt. Sainte- 
Vktoire about 1885 5 Seurat, born in 1S59, 
painted The Bathing Place in 1883-4; 
Gauguin’s 'Faa Iheilie^ was painted in 
Tahiti 111 1898 and Van Gogh’s Yellow 
Chair was painted in 1888 at Arles. But the 
term Post-Impressionist has come to mean 
also Aiiri-liiipressionist in the sense that 
these artists are now recognised as having 
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been to some extent opposed to Impression- 
ist doctrines; and this, too, is accurate 
because there is always a swing of the 
pendulum in these matters, and each 
generation of creative artists tends to react 
in some manner against the last. In fact, alt 
these artists owed immense debts to the 
Impressionists, who had presented them 
with the tradition of the spectrum palette 
(i.e., the possibility of painting pictures 
wholly or mainly in the colours of the 
spectrum with little or no brown or black) 
and their work is unthinkable without this 
pioneer achievement of their forerunners ; 
but though they all made use of the gift 
and acknowledged it, they all felt a desire 
to paint pictures that in one form or 
another would be more coherent in 
design and structure than the deliberately 
spontaneous-looking pictures by the Im- 
pressionists, and they all felt that they 
wanted to go still further in resonance 
or brilliance of colour. And thus it came 
that, in the event, three new art ‘move- 
ments’ were launched by these four 
artists — the Cubist-Classical renaissance by 
Cezanne and Seurat, the Rhythmic- 
Decorative Movement by Gauguin, and 
the Expressionist Movement by Van Gogh. 

The Cubist -Classical Renaissance 
I have discussed this aspect of Post- 
Impressionism in three books — The Modern 
Movement in Art, French Painting and 
Alodern French Painters. Here I need only re- 
mind you that, whereas the Impressionists 
were concerned to persuade us that their 
pictures were visual impressions of scenes 
accidentally encountered and recorded 

[Continued on S3 




VAN GOGH 



Jsfiitii 
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Mont Sainte Victoi: 





Tale Gallery 
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Corti.'iiied from poge ^' 5 ] 

without change of design in the lights 
and colours which happened to be upon it 
at the time, Cezanne and Seurat selected a 
scene and then studied it as a jumping-oft' 
point for a dehberately designed pictonal 
composition, and they avoided the copy- 
ing of inomeiitaiy efiects of light and shade, 
then aim being rather to symbohsc the 
generic character of sunlight or grey light 
or whatever it might be. Their work was 
classical in that sense ; and it was cubist in 
the sense that it laid the foundation of the 
Cubist Movement which took as its slogan 
‘ Arcliitecture is the Mother of the Arts’. 

The literature on Cezamie’s paintings is 
enormous. Venturi’s catalogue of his 
works, published in 193d, lists over a 
thousand books and articles, and much has 
also been written since that date. Tliis has 
happened because people whose ideas of 
landscape had been formed by Claude and 
Rubens, the Dutch naturalists, Gains- 
borough, Turner, Constable and Corot, and 
who had been persuaded by another mass 
of literature to understand and so enjoy the 
Impressionists’ productions, found them- 
selves baffled when they first heard 
Cezamie spoken of as a great landscape 
painter, and those who passionately en- 
joyed his pictures therefore wrote book 
after book and article after article to explam 
to the others in what exactly Cezanne’s 
eminence consisted. This took a long time 
because it was so hard to persuade people 
that Cezanne was not trying (and failing) 
to paint like any of the artists I have named 
above ; in particular it was hard to explain 
to people who had only recently learned to 
enjoy the delicate atmospheric perspective 
in pictures by Corot and the Impressionists, 
that Cezanne rejected such imitation of 
distant mistiness as a passing photographic 
effect and made the distant hills in his 
landscapes quite definite in form and 
colour and dovetailed them into his com- 
position by an arch of tree-boughs flung 
from a foreground tree or by some other 
deliberately architectural procedure. But 
the books and articles did in the end break 
down the prejudices ; and many thousands 
of people ever}"where are now, as it were, 


‘conditioned’ to enjoy this painter’s work. 
Here in England all these people noAv want 
to see actual painrmgs by Cezanne because 
though reproductions, and especially 
colour-reproductions, are a great deal 
better than verbal descriptions of paiiitmgs, 
the whole range of qualities in a fine 
painting can only be apprehended from 
contact with the painting itself. In England 
there are not yet many pictures bv Cezanne 
in public collections; but there are a few 
good examples m the National and Tate 
Galleries, and here I may remind the 
younger generation that they owe nearly 
all of them to Mr. Samuel Courtaiild who 
bought them and presented them some 
twenty years ago. 

It was Mr. Coiirtauld also who gave to 
the Tate Gallery Seurat’s The Bdthmg Place, 
one of the six large compositions by this 
artist, who died in 1891 at the age of 
thirty-two. Seurat used the Impressionist 
spectrum palette in the creation of a new 
monumental classical art for which not ye- 
olde - Greek - and - Romans and pseudo - 
classical architecture, but everyday people 
and eveityday scenes were the material 
selected. In Seurat’s Tate Gallery picture 
we have the essence of sunlight spread over 
a deliberate design — the art of Monet 
imposed, as it \vere, upon the art of Piero 
della Francesca. When the frets of life and a 
London wmter have oppressed you, go to 
the Tate Galler}" and sit for twenty mmutes 
before this noble picture (there is a seat 
provided) and thereafter you will be armed 
for ever against those who tell you that art 
nowadays has no meaning and no justifica- 
tion unless it serves the priests and purposes 
of Fascism or Communism or patriotism 
or the Conservative Party or modem 
commerce or this or that religious faith. 

I must add a word here on Seurat’s tech- 
nique — though the way a picture is painted 
is mainly of interest to professional painters, 
and all questions of technique are really 
secondary questions since all techniques are 
merely tlie means used by the artist to 
attain his particular ends — so that when an 
artist is original he is generally driven to 
invent his own technique (which is one of 
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the reasons why the work of original 
artists is often, at first, so hard to understand) . 
Seurat evolved for his Piero-Monet target 
an individual technique of countless juxta- 
posed little dots of mainly spectrum colours 
applied to a design in which the relations of 
straight lines and the various curves were 
at every point most carefully considered. 
He used this system in his most famous 
composition, Sunday Afternoon on the 
Grande Jatte Island (now in the Chicago 
Art Institute) which is even larger than the 
Tate Gallery picture; and for a picture of 
that size it was, of course, an immensely 
laborious procedure requiring infinite 
patience and also a sure grasp at every stage 
of the architectural composition as a whole. 
Seurat retained that grasp because he never 
began a large picture till he had made a 
great many preliminary studies — Impres- 
sionist sketches in oil for the colour, 
charcoal drawings of each figure for the 
light and shade and the linear formalisation 
and compositional sketches for the general 
design; and he thus knew exactly what he 
was aiming at from start to finish. In The 
Bathing Place, which was the first of his 
large compositions, his individual tech- 
nique is not yet fully developed ; neverthe- 
less you can see its beginnings in many 
passages if you examine it closely. 

Rhythmic -Decoration 

The literature on Gauguin, creator of the 
modem rhythmic-decorative movement, 
has been less concerned with his work than 
with his remarkable life — his early sea- 
faring and then stockbroking days when he 
bought pictures by the Impressionists and 
Cezanne and became himself an amateur 
painter, his resolve at the age of thirty-five 
in 1 88 1 to risk all by becoming a profes- 
sional artist, and, later, his self-imposed 
exile in the South Sea Islands where he 
‘went native’ and painted rhythmic- 
decorative compositions with Tahitian and 
Marquesan natives and landscape as his 
material. But Gauguin’s work has had a 
conspicuous influence on modem painting; 
for it is one of the foundations whereon 
Matisse has built his own rhythmic, 


colourful and calligraphic art, and it is thus 
a foundation also of all that has been built 
upon the contributions of Matisse. 

To understand just what Gauguin him- 
self contributed, we must remember that 
the truly astonishing renaissance in the arts, 
which goes by the general title of the 
Modem Movement, has been all along in 
character a series of enlargements of 
aesthetic experience by the artists. Cezanne, 
Seurat and the Cubists enlarged formal 
aspects of aesthetic experience ; their 
aesthetic apprehensions were basically archi- 
tectural and geometric; and from the 
abstract architectural statements in their 
pictures their aesthetic passed into archi- 
tecture proper and into the applied arts so 
that all modern architecture, modern 
furniture and textiles (and even built-in 
kitchen cupboards) are results of the Cubist- 
Classical renaissance in painting. But 
Gauguin’s enlargement of aesthetic experi- 
ence was in a different field. His feeling was 
for organic as distinguished from archi- 
tectural and geometric form, and his aim 
was to create a pictorial pattern which 
would appear to have grown as a plant 
grows or to flow as a stream flows, and 
after he went to Tahiti, to invest these 
growths with tropical riclmess and abund- 
ance. The two apparently hostile aspects of 
aesthetic can be found united in ‘nature’ as 
enlarged photographs of plant forms have 
convincingly shown; but in art they seem 
to destroy one another unless they are kept 
separate — for what offends more in archi- 
tecture than such organic fantasies as the 
famous seaweed balconies on Barcelona 
houses ; And Gauguin was surely right to 
follow his own aesthetic instincts and 
decline to be side-tracked by the archi- 
tectural instincts of Cezanne whose power, 
as noted, he was one of the first to discover. 

In Tahiti Gauguin almost achieved what 
he was after. There is grandeur as well as 
organic rhythm in the pattern of his 
designs and his colour has the complex 
sonority of the great Venetian paintings, 
so that, more and more as I study him, he 
seems to me the heir of Titian, Veronese 
and Tintoretto. But Gauguin, nevertheless, 
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docs not reach the heights where those 
masters on the one hand, and Cezanne and 
Seurat on the other, are peacefully en- 
throned, because his art is basically hybrid. 
When Renoir heard that Gauguin had gone 
to Tahiti he said; ‘Why? One can paint so 
well in the Batignolles suburb of Paris’ ; 
and though Gauguin’s work, as we know 
it, would have been impossible without 
the Tahitian adventure, it retained to the 
end so much deriving from the Parisian 
suburbs, that it had to be, as it were in 
self-defence, self-consciously and rather 
defiantly exotic. 

Expressionism 

The whole of the Modern Movement m 
painting known as ‘Expressionism’ comes 
directly from the paintings by Van Gogh. 
Expressionism is the right label for this 
particular aesthetic adventure because Van 
Gogh did nothing but record in each picture 
a personal excitement he was bursting to 
express. This applies both to his early 
paintings in dark colours and to his later 
work, where, influenced by the Impression- 
ists and Gauguin, he painted with pure 
vivid colours as they came from the 
colourman’s tubes. The tragic story of his 
hard life is now so widely known that I 
need not repeat it. But to understand his 
art and its limitations, we must remember 
that he was nearly thirty before he became 
a painter ; that he killed himself at thirty- 
seven after a number of attacks of madness, 
and that he was a Northerner who left the 
mists and cold of Holland for sudden con- 
tact with the glaring light and burning 
heat of Southern France. Incapable of 
sustained mental effort or control, ill- 
educated and vdthout cultural standards of 
‘taste’, his art from 1887-90, when he 
painted all his finest pictures, was wholly 
the product of his ovm violent aesthetic 
reactions to life in the burning South; and 
as it was the intensity of the light, warmth 
and colour of the South which excited him, 
it was those qualities that he set out to 
symbolise in his pictures, and so anything 
— a cornfield, an old woman in front of a 


dowered wallpaper, a wooden bed against 
a white wall, a straw chair on a red-tiled 
floor — was good enough as a peg on which 
to hang the record of the excitement. He is 
the least of the four great artists I have been 
here discussing, because, owing to Ins ill- 
ness, he lacked the power to analyse and 
direct Ins own impulses, to put brakes on 
his excitement, and when need w^as, to be 
patient, to wait and ponder before bursting 
into paint. But he had also the qualities of 
his defects. There is an intensity about his 
vision that excites the spectator, a sincerity 
that convinces and, above all, there is a 
vitality striking from the actual colours 
which do veritably seem to contain in 
themselves the light and warmth he was 
so eager to convey. It is Van Gogh’s 
achievement with colour that has chiefly 
influenced the course of modem painting. 
In England Van Gogh’s work was un- 
known till 1910. In that year there were 
twenty-two of his paintings in the first 
Post-Impressionist Exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries which enraged the Royal Acade- 
micians of the period but opened new vistas 
to receptive visitors; and some English 
painters — ^notably Gilman of the Camden 
Town group — were then affected by Van 
Gogh’s pictures as Matisse, Derain and 
Vlaminck had been affected by them ten 
years earlier in Paris. Since then there have 
been many London exliibitions of Van 
Gogh’s paintings and in recent years, both 
here and in America, his achievements have 
been widely enjoyed — even, I think, in 
some cases to excess. For Van Gogh, we 
must remember, really was a mental 
invalid, and the greatest art is the product 
of personalities who have vital impulses, 
aesthetic reactions, surges of the spirit and 
strong minds. It is stupid to dub every 
painting that seems to you incomprehen- 
sible or uncontrolled ‘ the work of a mad- 
man’ ; but it is equally stupid to rank the 
work of a veritable madman — even his 
work in lucid periods — ^with works of 
those who have his powers and qualities 
and are able, by better mental equipment 
and better fortune, to stay sane. 
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THE THEATRE 


This article is the first of a new series on the theatre. Without attempting 
to review current productions, Mr. Gihhs will paint a background picture of prospects, 
personalities and tendencies within the British theatre 


Mr. Priestley’s New Play 


PATRICK GIBBS 



URSULA JEANS and MR. PRIESTLEY disctissing the 
play, Ever Since Paradise 


London stages have of recent years been 
so occupied by revivals, adaptations of 
novels and by importations from America 
that, to glance at any time down a hst of 
productions, is to receive forcibly the im- 
pression that either we have no active 
playwrights or that we are being denied 
the opportunity of seeing their work. 

Such a view of the English stage is short, 
the resulting impression distorted. A 
moment’s reflection, a closer examination 
of the list, and there arise in protest the 
names of such dependable authors as 
Emiyn WilHams, Terence Rattigan and 
J. JB. Priestley, each of whom has allowed 
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hardly a single year to pass since he started 
writing for the theatre without producing 
at least one new play which has as often as 
not been a success. 

A greater rate of production is hardly 
to be expected, or, having regard to the 
quality of the work, desired. Those who 
lament the dearth of new plays, therefore, 
can only wish for a multipUcation of 
sources, for a larger body of playwrights as 
dependable as the three I have mentioned. 

This wish, I suspect, is unlikely to be 
gratified, nor in my opinion is it altogether 
reasonable to beHeve that it should be. 
When in the history of our theatre were 
there a score or even a dozen authors 
sending plays regularly to the theatre, plays 
that were successful in their day ? Not even 
in Ehzabethan or Restoration times, those 
halcyon days of playgoing, was there at 
any one time more dian a handful of 
dependable playwrights. Then, as now, 
many wrote for the stage, but few with 
continued success over a period of years : 
why should it today be otherwise ? 

If there have been recently as many 
revivals to be seen in London as new 
plays of quahty, the reason is to be 
traced to a development in the audience 
rather than to a deficiency in playwrights. 
Half a century of compulsory education is 
making its influence felt; its immediate 
eflfect, it seems, has been to produce ob- 
servers rather than creators. The standard 
of audiences has risen ; the ranks of 
playwrights have not been increased in 
proportion. 



Fifty years ago the London theatre 
might o&r one or two classic revivals, 
generally ill attended, one or two plays of 
quality by a Pinero or a Henry Arthur 
Jones, and a large number of plays by con- 
temporaty authors of a standard no longer 
tolerated. Today, rather than a bad new 
play, the audience will have a revival: it 
does not necessarily demand a great play, 
but it insists, in general, on a good one. 

Three Leading Playwrights 
So It is that managers are looking into 
the past, often the quite recent past, and 
bringing out plays by such authors as 
Maugham, Lonsdale and Robertson. These 
pieces cannot, in the nature of things, have 
the power of a new play to excite the 
curiosity or arouse the expectation, but at 
least they have quality. That plays are 
revived, adapted or imported, then, does 
not imply that we have no playwrights; 
that this generation is stricken with a 
poverty in dramatic creation — it merely 
means that the audience has become 
selective, and that there are few contem- 
porary authors whom it will patronise. 

In the absence of the new playwright 
who can be expected to emerge eventually 
from the ranks of mere writers of plays, 
theatre-goers must look for their excite- 
ment to the acting and production of 
revivals and to the seemingly rare new play 
from the pens of established authors, such 
as the afore-mentioned Emlyn Wilhams, 
Terence Rattigan and J. B. Priestley. 

These three names are not intended, of 
course, to constitute an exhaustive list 
of contemporary playwrights worthy of 
attention. They are, however, chosen as 
representative of a type of playwright very 
attractive to the average playgoer, in that 
they write often and w^ell. Each produces a 
play so regularly that he is hardly ever 
unrepresented on the London stage ; each 
has a body of work behind him propor- 
tionate in size to his experience in play- 
writing ; and each appears to be now at a 
most interesting stage in his development. 

The last plays of Emlyn Williams and 
Terence Rattigan indicate diat both may 


excite m future with their choice of subject. 
The completely successful entrance by Mr. 
Rattigan into the realms of drama with 
The Winslow Boy, coming as it did after a 
notable series of light comedies, suggests 
that, wlhle he may continue to produce 
an occasional comedy, his main interest 
will he in the straight play wdth serious 
theme. 

Similarly, The Wind of Heaven, Emlyn 
Williams’s last play, show^ed a departure 
hardly less marked from the handling of 
subjects often serious, but always mundane, 
to the treatment of a theme so elevated that 
it can only be described as spiritual. This 
ambitious and not unsuccessful play, it will 
be recalled, dealt with the birth of a 
Messiah in a Welsh village and the effect 
this event had on the hves of four characters 
closely involved in the short life and sudden 
death of the mysterious child. 

Priestley, the Unpredictable 
From Terence Rattigan, it can be con- 
cluded, we are likely to see good plays; 
from Emlyn Wilhams, on the evidence of 
tliis last example, it is not impossible that 
we may be given a great one. But what of 
Priestley? With twenty-five plays to his 
credit, many of them successful, he remains, 
because he is the most experimental, the 
most unpredictable of these three. To 
Wihiams and Rattigan the conventions of 
the theatre — ^its fourth waU, its three rigid 
acts, its formidable limitations of time and 
place — appear to present no irksome 
restrictions to the exposition of their 
chosen subject; but to Priestley, it seems, 
they are uncomfortable fetters which he 
must contitiuahy attempt to cast off before 
he feels himself free in the theatre to 
obtain the effect he desires. 

At intervals, increasingly frequent inter- 
vals in his play-writing career, he has 
appeared to have become weary of the 
conventionaEy well-made play, which he 
seems to create with such facility; the 
result has been a series of experiments in 
which unusual subjects have been given 
unusual presentation, not all by any means 
completely successful, but none without 
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the merit of originality so rare in our con- 
servative theatre. 

Johnson over Jordan^ produced, in 1939, 
depicted with much poetic feeling the 
prolonged dream-like state which man is 
said by certain mystics to endure immedi- 
ately after death. Strange characters entered 
the stage from no known place, acted 
strangely, talked strangely, and then dis- 
appeared seemingly without reason. It was 
in many ways a brilliant dream-world that 
the author created, not unattractive to a 
public that is drawn to look at surrealistic 
paintings with, it seems, the fascination that 
draws a crowd around a street accident. 
They Came to a City brought together a 
collection of characters representative of 
many walks of life, and did little more than 
give them opportunity to express their 
ideals, yet it was a play which had an 
enthusiastic if limited public during the 
fourth year of war. Music at Night was 
another, earHer experiment in the detach- 
ment of character and the use of a stage 
within a stage, not altogether successful but 
not without some very effective moments. 

Priestley’s New Experiment 
Yes, indeed, Mr. Priestley dearly loves 
to experiment, and since liis success with 
the novel makes him virtually independent 
of the theatre, one can guess he a^I con- 
tinue to indulge his fancy in this direction. 
To speculate, however, on what form his 
next experiment will take is in this case 
umiecessary, for I have before me as I 
write a typescript of his latest play wliich 
has not yet been pubUshed and which is 
not to be produced in London until the 
spring. 

Entitled Ever Since Paradise, the new play 
is described by the author as ‘a discursive 
entertainment chiefly referring to Love and 
Marriage. ’ The description is apt. Despite 
the fact that it is fitted into the conventional 
form of three acts, this piece is decidedly 
less a play than a diversion, one that is both 
scintillating and serious. 

To glance at the list of characters, read 
through a description of the setting and 
progress but a few pages into the opening 
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dialogue is to discover immediately that 
Mr. Priestley has come under the influence 
of Thornton Wilder, a discovery which 
filled me at first with the greatest 
misgivings. 

When I saw that author’s The Skin of 
Our Teeth on its recent London production, 
I was as much delighted as disturbed. This 
was undoubtedly a brilliant exhibition of 
dramatic tight-rope walking, but my 
admiration for tliis feat was somewhat 
damped by the fear that its success would 
give rise to a host of imitations. I visualised 
with horror our theatres filled with plays 
m which characters advise the audience at 
regular intervals that the entertainment is 
mdiflerent; in which scenery departs into 
the flies without warning or reason, and the 
stage is roamed perpetually by under- 
studies, stage managers and, perhaps, in an 
extreme instance, by an author in search of 
his characters. 

The Skin of Our Teeth was indeed a 
sparkling box of dramatic tricks, many 
borrowed from the music hall ; its weakness 
was that these tricks were produced solely 
for the sake of effect and bore little 
relationship to the statement of theme, 
which was, in fact, trivial. Any attempt to 
repeat such an exliibition, I felt, would 
hardly deserve from critics or public a 
sympathetic response. 

However, Mr. Priestley is not the man 
either to imitate or to be intimidated. Here 
he is, attempting the task of providing not 
an imitation of Mr. Wilder’s play but a 
successor in the logical line of development, 
and, as far as can be judged from the 
success of the new play on its recent 
provincial tour, he has succeeded brilHantly 
where failure seemed all too easy to achieve. 

There are basically three pairs of 
characters : the Musicians, Philip and 
Joyce; the Commentators, William and 
Helen; and the Example, Paul and Rose- 
mary. The play opens with an overture 
which the musicians play on two pianos 
placed upon either side of the stage. At 
first all goes well; then the music begins to 
sound ragged until finally, with a discord- 
ant crash, the musicians stop, glare at each 



other and begin bitter recriminations. 
William, one of the commentators, enters 
to settle the quarrel, apologises to the 
audience, as if improvising, then proceeds 
to lecture the musicians on their behaviour. 
Helen, the other commentator, now ap- 
pears to interrupt him, and the argument 
moves from the general to the personal 
with the two women taking sides against 
the men, defending the foibles of their sex. 

Theme and Treatment 
'We ought to look into this a little more, 
this man-and-woman business,’ says Helen. 
The others agree and decide after some dis- 
cussion to take as an example some 
acquaintances, Rosemary and Paul, and see 
what can be learned from their behaviour 
together. The musicians play; the com- 
mentators step aside, and the curtain rises 
on the inner stage to reveal Rosemary and 
Paul — waiting in a solicitor’s office to 
arrange a divorce ! 

There follows a series of similar little 
scenes, charming in their variety, telling in 
their effect, each illustrating some im- 
portant stage in the couple’s courtship and 
marriage, emphasising by what trivial and 
cruel misunderstandings they came to the 
brink of divorce. Whenever a tliird or 
fourth character is needed to enact a 
situation on the inner stage, it is supplied by 
one of the commentators, both of whom 
are thus required to make some rapid 
changes in costume and make-up. 

The commentary, carried on in the 
main by Helen and William, but in wliich 
the musicians join in, particularly when the 
commentators are absent, changing or 
acting, takes place for the most part 
between scenes, though an occasional 
pungent remark is to be heard now and 
then while a scene is in progress. Indeed, 
there is a large degree of flexibility in the 
handling of musicians, commentators and 
actors, and little ceremony in the raising 
and lowering of the curtain which divides 
them. 

Mr. Priestley — ^let me hasten to set minds 
at rest — ^is not represented in this play in 
the role which in my opinion becomes him 


ill, namely that of pubhc moraliser ; here he 
is content to observe, to illustrate, to under- 
line, and he restrains liimself manfully from 
pronouncing one of those priestly judg- 
ments on mankind which even his 
admirers are apt to find somewhat tire- 
some and which liis detractors consider 
pontifical and ridiculous. 

Here he is concerned not to deliver a 
message but to explore the differences in 
attitude which exist between the two sexes. 
While wit abounds, and there is always 
much to amuse in the predicament of 
those universal lovers, Rosemary and Paul, 
and not a little to intrigue in the not dis- 
similar relationship between Helen and 
William, those prejudiced but deeply 
observant commentators, there is also 
much to give rise to serious thought. 

The weakness of The Skin of Our Teeth 
was that its theme of man’s survival was 
nothing; the tricks were all. The strength 
of Ever Since Paradise lies in the fact that 
theme and treatment are integral and com- 
plementary. Nor is this a solitary merit. The 
play offers occasional music from the two 
pianos to give atmosphere to the scenes and 
supply an effective but wordless commen- 
tary to the action ; it offers a variation in 
dialogue ranging from the cynical patter of 
modem comedy to the full-blooded 
cadences of blank verse ; and it offers in the 
parts of William and Helen and the many 
characters they portray superb acting 
opportunities for a versatile actor and 
actress. These roles have on the recent tour 
been played with riotous success by Roger 
Livesey and Ursula Jeans. It is satisfactory 
to know that, when the play is seen in 
London in the spring, they will again 
head the cast. 

Meanwhile, one can but await the 
production with impatience, at the same 
time hoping fervently that no more play- 
wrights come under the dangerous influ- 
ence of that father of all plays which tilt at 
the conventions of the theatre — ^Pirandello’s 
Six Characters in Search of an Author — or that 
if they do,they wRl show skill, restraint and 
wit equal to that demonstrated by Mr. 
Priestley in this most stimulating new play. 
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REVIEWED BY BRUCE BAIN 



OSCAR WILDE 


The Irish writer, it would seem, loves to 
enter the arena and to play picador to the 
English bull. He does this, of course, for the 
good of the bull, for he keeps it angry and 
therefore aHve, but he often becomes so 
absorbed in the deft provocations of a 
clumsy opponent that he forgets the way 
back to the study. Mr. Shaw, that vener- 
able fighter, stiU hurls his little lances, 
though it is true that nowadays they tickle 
into laughter, and Mr. Shaw has some ado 
to attract the bull’s attention at all, but 
Oscar Fingal O’Flaherde Wilde was not 
quite quick enough fifty years ago. The 
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bull got Iiim first. In the consequent in- 
quests on Wilde — and the verdicts have 
often been bovine enough — the anger has 
survived, and the carnation and the trial 
still obscure that real talent which just fell 
short of genius. We have forgotten in 
England that Wilde was not only a picador 
and a playwright but a critic, and it is as a 
critic that his place in Enghsh literature is 
assured. 

In 1891, at the age of thirty-five, Wilde 
had pubhshed little since the appearance of 
his Poems ten years earlier and two now 
forgotten novels, although he was already 
a well-known figure in London life, the 
resident wit of Mayfair and the country 
houses and the Aunt Sally of the popular 
press. In this productive year there appeared 
The Picture of Dorian Gray, The House of 
Pomegranates, The Duchess of Padua, and 
Intentions. In die hue and cry raised by 
Dorian Gray, the little book of critical 
essays called Intentions has too often been 
forgotten, but it has influenced not only 
Wilde’s fellow-picadors, such as Mr. Shaw, 
who in that same year pubHshed his Quint-- 
essence of Ibsenism, and George Moore, but 
the less aggressive Celts and Saxons who 
led the new literary movements. W. B. 
Yeats, for instance, who was then wander- 
ing round the cliques in a black cloak and 
the credit of Wanderings of Oisin, was 
strongly influenced by the Wilde doctrine 
of the masks, and by the many suggestive 
hints dropped in his essays, such as the need 
for a return to the voice in poetry. 

Intentions contains four essays, ‘The 
Decay of Lying’, ‘Pen Pencil and Poison’, 


The Truth of Masks’, and ‘The Critic as 
Artist’, the principal essay. Though some- 
what disparate in text, the essays are unified 
by the dexterous and deep-searching wit of 
Wilde, and by his informing purpose, 
wliich was, in spite of his obstinate pro- 
fessions of insincerity and immorality, 
didactic. He was at heart a determined 
moralist and indeed a sentimentalist, as the 
relish of his melodramatic plots clearly 
shows, and his gospel was the need for the 
recognition of beauty and of the independ- 
ence of art. Throughout the essays, Wilde, 
in a sequence of paradoxes, proclamations 
and pictorial dithyrambs outlined his ‘new* 
aesthetic, a system of critical theory deeply 
indebted not only to his immediate English 
masters such as Pater and Ruskin, but even 
more to the French symbolists, to Baude- 
laire and to Gautier, yet nevertheless a 
personal system, stamped with his own wit 
and incomparable enthusiasm. 

Ennui was one of Wilde’s favourite 
attitudes, but it was an attitude of the 
picador, presenting the profile of the tired 
Hedonist, as Wilde himself described it. 
In ‘The Critic as Artist’, for instance, a 
brilliantly sustained dialogue between two 
Mayfair exquisites, he argues the creative 
nature of criticism. Exaggerations and 
attitudes a little too premeditated fail to 
mar the truth and passion of the argu- 
ment, though Wilde often paused con- 
sciously in the middle of an analysis to 
hurl a lance, to grimace to the clique, to be 
a clown for England’s sake. Over the 
Chambertin and ortolans, the indistinguish- 
able Gilbert and Ernest discharge verbal 
surprises, discussing, with suitable panache, 
Art, Ethics and Life (Wilde was unfortu- 
nately fond of capital letters) and staking a 
claim for the creativity of the critic which 
culminates in the assertion that ‘ Creation is 
always behind the age. It is Criticism that 
leads us.’ Criticism was a creation within 
creation, the supreme art. It is true that 
much of the force of the argument rests in 
the ambiguity of the undefined opposing 
terms, and that he gained much of his 
effect by a deflection of everyday terms of 
thought and speech into his own contexts 


of style, but this essay remains a brilliant 
work, rambling, contradictory, repetitive, 
but always supremely intelHgent. 

In ‘The Decay of Lying’, Cyril and 
Vivian, two more foppish dummies for 
Wilde’s ventriloquism, advance in a witty 
dialogue the argument for the lie as the 
basis of all art. This is one of the wittiest 
essays in the English language, and behind 
the paradoxes and the cynical reversals of 
established platitudes hes a genuine serious- 
ness which his contemporaries failed to 
detect: the seriousness of the artist. ‘No 
great artist ever sees things as they really are. 
If he did he would cease to be an artist.’ 
Such is the thesis of this essay, the very 
exaggerations and failures of judgment of 
which are in a consistency of tone. There are 
delicious absurdities and acute critical dicta, 
and in the course of the argument many 
epigrams and incidental judgments, such as 
this verdict on Meredith: ‘As a writer he 
has mastered eveiy’thing except language; 
as a novelist he can do everything except 
tell a story; as an artist he is everything 
except articulate’, or the assertion that 
‘Truth is entirely and absolutely a matter 
of style. ’ (We might, in a parody of one of 
his own epigrams, reply that in this life 
things are never entire and rarely absolute.) 
With a dehcate fantasy and a faculty, rare 
in English, of surrender to the logic of the 
moment, Wilde ‘proved’ that life always 
imitates art, and that ‘the only real people 
are the people who never existed. ’ 

The essay on Wainewright, the poisoner, 
Ten Pencil and Poison’, is also interesting, 
not only in the properly sinister character 
of the subject, but in Wilde’s examination 
of Wainewright’ s criticism and painting. 
The poisoner — for it is as such that we 
remember him — had some considerable 
talent, and was the friend of Lamb, Mac- 
ready, Clare and many other celebrated 
men of the age. Blake admired liis pictuijj^^ 
and he may have suggested to Wilde the 
figure of Dorian Gray, that fantastic 
incarnation of evil so close to caricature and 
recently parodied by Hollywood. In this 
dandy, moreover, there was much of 
Wilde himself — a deliberate fastidiousness 
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of dress and personal style, a certain con- 
tempt of the bourgeois, but without the 
genial good humour that endeared Wilde 
to all who knew him. Epigrams here are as 
liberal as in the other essays — ‘All beautiful 
things belong to the same age’ — and state- 
ments which now appear to us as common- 
sense, but to Victorian critics appeared as 
heresies — ‘Crime in England is rarely the 
result of sin. It is nearly always the result of 
starvation.’ Wilde said this with some 
asperity, as a self-conscious devotee of sin 
and a good picador, but it was a revolution- 
ary opinion at the time. 

In ‘The Truth of Masks’, an argument 
for accuracy of historical detail in the 
presentation of Shakespeare and other 
dramatic classics, there is much valuable 
criticism of dramatic theory and practice. 
‘A theatre,’ said Wilde, ‘should be in the 
hands of a cultured despot.’ We remember 
Diaghilev and Meyerhold with a sigh. In 
England we have the theatrical despotism, 
but not, alas, the culture. At the end of the 
essay Wilde does a pirouette for the sake of 
the immovable and austere spectators 
round the bull-ring. ‘Not that I agree with 
everything that I have said in tliis essay. 
There is much with which I entirely dis- 
agree.’ He could not resist the demon- 
stration of a mask, or the temptation of a 
somersault. (The houleversement becomes 
compulsive, as with Mr. Shaw, or, as in the 
style of James Joyce, turns inwards to the 
constitution of words themselves.) A nod 
and a wink could always deflect him from 
the object to the audience: it was the bad 
manners of a good stylist. 

In some degree Wilde showed the tactics 
of an art in opposition, taking its pleasure in 
denials and reversals. He attempted the un- 
expected and usually succeeded. He made a 
protest with his hfe and liis work against the 
industrialised de-personalised society of his 
time, rebelling against the new dominion 


of journalism and of the bourgeois classes 
in the field of culture. He preached 
individualism to a generation of puppets, 
and this led him to an excessive advocacy of 
aesthetic solipsism as a way of life. Gautier’s 
red waistcoat, Baudelaire’s morbid immac- 
ulacy, Wilde’s carnation, and even Mr. 
Shaw’s celebrated Jaegers were forms of 
aggression, bamiers of revolt. He had no 
centre, but for lack of anything else, he 
stuck to Brook Street while he preached 
sociahsm, a socialism which was an 
aesthetic preference rather than a political 
programme. 

That ‘ the way of paradox is the way of 
truth. To test Reality we must see it on the 
tight-rope’, was the belief not only of 
Wilde, but of Chesterton, who used many 
of Wilde’s weapons in a different battle, 
and used them too often. This spectacle of 
the balancing of truths has not endeared 
Wilde to the public in this century any 
more than the last century. Insincerity and 
superficiality were then, as now, the most 
frequent charges, and he welcomed them 
with a disconcerting volte-face. ‘What 
people call insincerity,’ he wrote, ‘is 
simply a method by which we can multi- 
ply our personalities.’ He opposed the 
contemporary sentimentalities, but he had, 
of course, his own. He wished to preserve 
the sense of luxury and the opportunity of 
mystery, to keep the veils drawn across the 
sanctuary even when the ark had been 
removed. He knew quite well that it had 
been removed, and this led to the curious 
oscillations, pauses and flurried prophetic 
attitudes. 

Arthur Symons once called him an 
artist in attitudes, and the description was 
not inapt, but the attitudes, the exaggera- 
tions, and the histrionics sprang from the 
same root — the desire for abundance and 
control, for that order of all great art which 
is the basis of the good life. 


Wilde on War 

As long as war is regarded as wicked, it will always have its fascination. When 
it is looked upon as vulgar, it will cease to be popular. Intentions 
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Fifty Years Ago 



Sir Alfred Milner 

After die great event of the month — the 
sudden emergence of Europe armed cap-a-pie 
with an mternational fleet and mternational 
army — there are few thmgs that have cheered 
me so much as the appomtment of Sir Alfred 
Milner to the High Commissionership of South 
Africa. Last December, hearing of Lord Ros- 
mead’s failmg health, I wrote to my old friend 
and colleague, who for years rendered me loyal 
and invaluable service on the Pall Mall Gazette, 
that I proposed to nominate him in the January 
Review as Lord Rosmead’s successor. He wrote 
in reply pointing out half a dozen cogent reasons 
why it was impossible for him to contemplate 
his selection for one of the most critical posts in 
the Empire. I did not care a straw for liis reasons, 
but an observation made to me by Milner him- 
self in the old Pall Mall days deterred me from 
nominatmg him as the best man in the January 
Review. It was just after the death of the Bishop 
of London that, actmg on the suggestion of 
Canon Liddon, I nominated Bishop Temple, 
then of Exeter, for the vacant See. When Milner 
read the article, he remarked, ‘The appointment 
would be a very good one I have no doubt, and 
if you had not made the nomination yourself, 
he probably would have got it ; as it is they will 
most likely object to appear to have had their 
hands forced, and the See will go to someone 
else.’ Fortunately Mr. Gladstone being Prime 
Minister, Milner’s foreboding was not realised, 
but it certainly seemed to me that I should not 
increase his chances of acceptance by Mr. 
Chamberlain if he had been the victim of a 
preliminary boom by the author of ‘Blastus’; 
so, like Brer Rabbit, ‘ I lay low and said nothing. ’ 
Mr. Edmund Garrett declared that he had not 
before believed me capable of such self-abnega- 
tion as to refuse to make my own nomination 
in advance, for fear it might lessen the chances 
of the best man getting the place.' 

The Abyssinian Mission 

W^HILE the British cause has been prospering 
by the force of arms on the West Coast, it 
would seem that we are going to try and see 
what we can do on the East Coast by diplo- 
macy. Mr. Rennell Rodd, it is announced, has 


been ordered to proceed on a special mission 
to the King of Abyssinia. He takes with him a 
considerable suite, and will no doubt do aU an 
astute and enterprising Englishman can accom- 
plish who has not behind him the ultima ratio 
of force. The Abyssinian King is flushed with 
victory over the Italians, and buoyed up by 
promises of support from France and Russia. 

‘Could Spain Thrash the United 
States? Yes!’ 

A COMPARISON between the two fleets shows that 
the United States fleet, though stronger in powerful 
battleships and guns, docs not, from a naval point of 
view, form a unit, lacking as it does the necessary 
auxihary vessels for combat, such as swift gun-boats, 
torpedo destroyers, and torpedo-boats. 

The Spamsh fleet is perfectly homogeneous. Her 
battleships, while by no means as powerful as the 
American ones, are swifter and carry a full complement 
of officers and men, which, thanks to her system of con- 
scription, can be kept up by drawing on her reserves. 

These, however, are not the only advantages Spain 
would have in a naval encounter with the Umted 
States. Her plan undoubtedly would be to protect 
Porto Rico and Cuba to the best of her ability, and wage 
a naval guerrilla war on the coasts of the United States, 
dodging all serious engagements on the high seas 
except when the advantages were in her favour and her 
risks limited. With her auxiliary vessels, numerically 
stronger than those of the States, she would harass 
the American ships until officers and crews would be 
exhausted by the strain of vigilance and double watches. 

Spain, before attempting to inflict serious damage 
upon places on the American coast, would certainly 
try to cut off the connection between the two American 
squadrons operating in the West Indies and to attack 
each separately. Should she succeed in doing this, or be 
able only to force the American fleet into a position 
where she could make an attack front and rear in the 
seas between Cuba and Porto Rico, I cannot see how 
the Amencan fleet could escape serious injury, if not 
defeat. 

To conclude, then, it is evident that the United 
States in such a war could do but little lasting damage 
to Spain, wliile the latter power, though she would not 
be able to defeat the United States, could easily inflict 
losses amounting to many hundred millions of dollars. 

A Foreign Naval Officer in North American Revkiv 



The occupation of Crete by the Powers will perhaps solve 
the problem: How the Powers are to live in peace in 
Europe Kladderadatsch 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG GIRL 


Bj JAMES LAVER 

Home &VanThaL 3s. 6d. REVIEWED BY B. H. LIDDELL HART 

.JM[ UCH wit and wisdom is compressed into this philosophical meaning of the latest thing. Their 

slim book. It can be read in half an hour — ^for its interest in it is practical, intensely practical and 

thirty pages have such ease of writing that they professional. . . He realises that what he has to 

are easy to read — but it contains an essence of say will not seem to them immediately relevant 

good thinking that expands in reflection. Mr. from this point of view. For he finds it impos- 

Laver deals with clothes in the spirit of a philo- sible to predict the trend of fashion in the coming 

■sopher, yet often in the tone of a jester. His years. ‘The trouble is that the Future of Clothes 

touch is so light that it may conceal almost too is bound up with the Future of the World and 

well the serious aspects of his subject and the he would be a very bold man in this unstable 

importance of his conclusions. Indeed, either age who should claim to know, or even guess, 

•casual readers or concrete-minded readers what is going to happen to the World in the 

might end the book with a feeling that it next ten years.’ It may by then have been 

reached no conclusions at all. That would be a blasted by the atom bomb or other weapons of 

profound mistake on their part. wholesale devastation, in which case the human 

Mr. Laver’s deliberate lighmess may be due race may be extinct or reduced to savagery. It 

I to a fear ofrcpelling feminine readers. For, as he may have become the Brave New World of 

remarks, ‘when women in general talk “clothes” super-scientific planning and total control, with 

{the last thing they care or think about is the dress made strictly utilitarian and sex-attraction 
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condemned as politically and socially undesir- 
able — which would be as sure, if not quite so 
quick, a way of extmguishing the human race. 

Mr. Laver believes that this ominous trend 
will be defeated by woman’s deep mstinct, 
which comes to the surface in her clothes, and 
that the dynamic force of Fashion will prove of 
service m the salvation of humanity. But he 
seems apprehensive of appearing to be too 
serious about a subject that, though funda- 
mentally of the utmost seriousness, is apt to be 
regarded as frivolous by modern women who 
take themselves and their studies seriously. Or 
perhaps his light manner may be mtended as the 
dy on the hook to catch the attention of the 
more normal women, less studious but sounder 
in mstinct, who may count more in prcservmg 
the race. He clothes his message m a gossamer 
fabric that accords with the phrase paikms 
chiffons] but although it may seem to avoid 
closely-woven conclusions, its implications are 
clear — especially in the light of reflection. 

He considers that the Utility Principle, which 
IS so much stressed by dress-reformers, has iitde 
effect on the course of fashion either in men’s or 
in women’s clothes. 

Men’s fashions, he dunks, are mainly governed 
by the Security Principle — woman’s desire that 
her man shall conform to a type that appears most 
likely to assure ‘the security of her brood’. In 
primitive times ‘ that security was best attained 
by choosing, or submitting to, the strongest 
male. The strongest male, quite naturally, had 
not only the first choice in women (thereby 
moulding them in the image of his desire) but 
the best share of the plunder; more beads round 

his neck, more feathers m his hair The most 

gorgeous male was therefore the most desirable. ’ 

Society, Sex and Fashion 

As civihsation grew, the security of property 
came to be protected by law, and hereditary 
classes became established. The top class con- 
tinued to distinguish itself by splendour of dress. 

The aristocracy of birth was superseded by 
the growing power of the bourgeoisie. Mr. 
Laver emphasises that this development followed 
the French Revolution but, curiously, does not 
mention the Industrial Revolution- The latter 
was the mainspring of the social change. ‘Hence- 
forward security meant “securities”; but 
securities are things you keep in the bank, not 
things you put on your back. The bourgeoisie 
was not by nature gorgeous, and it managed to 
put it about that gorgeousness in men was not 
quite “good form”.’ It succeeded in bringing 
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the aristocracy" down to its own level of hitsiness- 
like attire, respectable but dull, while disting- 
iiishmg itself from the manual workers by" a 
highly cultivated cleanliness of body and dress. 
‘Its symbol and fetish w"as clean linen.’ 

Mr. Laver’s thesis is very" convincing. Con- 
tinuing along that line — thougli he docs not do 
so himself— it would be natural to expect that, 
W’hcn the bourgeoisie m turn began to succumb 
to the proletariat, men’s dress would abandon a 
dignified formality m favour of a cultivated 
slovenliness suggestive of physical toil. And tins 
is exactly what is happening. The discard of 
w'aistcoats and gloves; the popularity of the pull- 
over, of the collarlcss or soft-collared shirt, of 
corduroy slacks, and of pseudo- overalls are 
obvious symptoms. 

When men’s general desire is to sink to a 
lower level of life in appearances, it is natural 
that there should be no real leaders — as distinct 
from demagogues who practise crowd-appeal 
— and that the civilised world should be sinking 
to lower levels of behaviour. In these respects, 
too, the trend of the twentieth century has 
followed the signpost of its clothes. 

As so often happens m the field of strategy, 
there is nothing so insecure as to press the desire 
for security too far. 

Returning to Mr. Laver’s exposition, we 
come next to the question of women’s dress. 
Here the Seduction Principle governs. ‘Men 
choose their partners by their sexual attractive- 
ness. Women’s clothes are therefore designed to 
enhance whatever sexual attractiveness their 
wearers may possess.’ 

Mr. Laver remarks that his mvestigations have 
led him to the conclusion that if nudism were 
normal ‘the love-impulse would become 
seasonal like that of the animals. ’ The invention 
of clothes has caused the difference that enables 
man to ‘make love all the year round. ’ Through 
them the female body is ‘eroticised’. Bernard 
Shaw and many other investigators have ex- 
pressed the same conclusion. 

Fashion has accentuated different parts of the 
body at different times. Women are amazingly 
plastic, and are able to alter not only their 
their actual physique as fashion 
moves them to do. ‘Women are moulded by 
the clothes they wear, in particular by what are 
so rightly known as “foundation garments”.’ 
As Mr. Laver remarks, ‘it is obvious that the 
study of foundation garments is the necessary 
foundation of the study of Fashion.’ For 
centuries — with the notable exception of the 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic era — the 



corset lias been used to emphasise womanliness 
by emphasismg the slenderness of the waist and 
the breadth of the hips. But shortly before the 
First World War burst upon us, it was used to 
confine the hips, while lettmg the waist spread. 
‘Women were saymg, as plainly as their sym- 
bolic dress-language would allow. “We do not 
mtend to have large families’'.’ That trend con- 
tinued during the unstable peace that followed 
and mto the Second World War. ‘The dress 
of 1850 said precisely the opposite, for women 
were then so anxious to exaggerate the hips that 
they surrounded themselves with the wire frame 
of the crmolmc. And the population of England 
doubled itself in a generation.’ 

Fashion is not a frivolous matter. In the main, 
It is moulded by the Spirit of the Age — by the 
vital political and social trends. Thus ‘strait- 
laced epochs (m the literal sense) are always 
periods with a rigid standard of morality. . . . 
Thev ?ire also periods of large families, social 
stability and safe investments.’ Lookmg at the 
current state of the world, Mr. Laver does not 
think that the girl of the period will be showing 
an hour-glass figure in the near future, but he is 
equally sure that she will if stability and pros- 
perity return. 

Fashion, Aristocracy and 
Totalitarianism 

The modern ‘emancipation’ of women is not 
likely to affect the outcome. ‘We are already 
begimiing to realise that the thing itself is 
largely an illusion. So long as only a few women 
are emancipated, those few are free to do all 
kinds of things previously impossible. Now that 
all women are “emancipated”, all women are 
back in the kitchen — or at the factory bench.’ 
That is a poor prospect for a woman of brains; 
they are dulled in such servitude. So, using her 
head, she may begin to realise that her grand- 
mother was shrewder — and freer. 

Mr. Laver suggests that by 1956 the world will 
either have ‘hardened into totalitarian states 
with a managed economy, controls and rations, 
and no liberty at all’, or be emerging into a new 
Victorianism, complete with crinolines. 

In saving us from the ant-state, he counts on 
the help of Fashion — and of Russia. ‘Already in 
Russia is growing a new aristocracy.’ As a 
natural sequel we may expect that ‘ the wives of 
the Commissars — and perhaps the Commissars 
themselves — ^will be as gorgeous as peacocks. 
The generals are putting up quite a good show 
already.’ While British generals efface them- 
selves in battledress, the Russians shine out 


in superb tunics and long white kid gloves 

Mr. Laver might well have gone further into 
the combmed relation of fashion and the 
aristocratic prmciple, especially on the psycho- 
logical side. Virile types of men instinctively 
desire women who appear Iiighly feminine. A 
negative proof of this has been noted m the 
way that the homosexually inclined tend to 
prefer the opposite sex, m so far as they care for 
them at all, to approximate to their own. But it 
can be seen even more obviously m the way that 
the weak type of man so commonly pairs off 
with the dommant type of woman. In the 
periods and classes where men were Iiighly 
virile, they naturally imposed their desire. The 
result is reflected in the basic similarity of 
Elizabethan, Georgian and Victorian fashions. 
For although in the Victorian age the aristoc- 
racy were becommg feeble, the bourgeoisie 
were full of enterprise m their own Ime; hence, 
while havmg no taste for display m their own 
dress, many of them conformed to the aristo- 
cratic idea of wanting their womenfolk to be 
resplendent, in a feminine style. It is only in our 
time that the desire to rise has given place to a 
shrinking trend down to a dead level of equality. 

Mr. Laver is not so penetrating as usual when 
he remarks — ‘when a man says that the fashions 
of the year (whatever it is) were the ones he 
liked best, the important thing is the date, for 
that is when he went out of busmess. It merely 
means he is getting old.’ That remark docs not 
account for the immense popularity that 
crinoline styles have enjoyed on the stage or 
film ever since the First World War. Hardly 
any men now livmg have ever seen a crinoline 
in normal wear. So the outstanding attraction 
they exert must represent some deep craving 
that is timeless — though the instability of our 
time may have tended to intensify it. 

But the fact that such feminine styles have not 
returned to fashion in ordinary life suggests that 
the men of this period are not strong enough to 
impose their desires — or that their instincts are 
not strong enough. That conclusion corres- 
ponds to what has happened in other spheres. 
There would not be so many dominant women 
if there were more dominating men. The lack 
here makes for the insecurity of women and 
their brood. It is a vicious circle. The typical 
Englishman or Frenchman of this period has 
had an appeasing and unenterprising attitude 
compared with his forbears. The symptoms of 
a decline in his virility preceded the decline in 
the position of those countries. Fashion was 
prophetic. 
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New Books 


WAR OR PEACE? 

By Lionel Curtis. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 

THE ANATOMY OF PEACE 
By Emery Reves. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


REVIEWED BY PROFESSOR GEORGE CATLIN 


Mr. Lionel Curtis is the great pioneer of the 
Federal Union idea in our generation. The words 
themselves, ‘Federal Union’, are to be found in 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. The constitutional 
idea was worked out in The Federalist. World 
government, or a ‘cosmopoHtical institutionh 
as the only way to end war, was put forward in 
his Perpetual Peace (1795) by the philosopher, 
Immanuel Kant. For years die idea lay fallow. 
Andrew Carnegie and others wrote only in 
terms of regional union. The notion of some 
political relation more intensive than the League 
of Nations — sovereign nations — ^was revived by 
Mr. Curtis in book after book, beginning with 
his Civitas Dei (1934). Since then Lord Lothian, 
Mr. Clarence Streit, Professor Lionel Robbins 
and Lord Beveridge have laboured in the vine- 
yard, and there now seems to be some indication 
that Mr. Ernest Bevin and others are prepared 
to enter into their labours. 

My personal feeling, as that of one who first 
wrote on tliis theme twenty-one years ago, is 
that the pioneers, the Nestors, have been 
inadequately honoured. But in the case of Mr. 
Curtis, it may be precisely his knowledge that 
stands iti his way. A book with a Latin title wiU 
scarcely start a popular movement, although it 
may appeal to an Oxford common room. It 
was unliappily significant that Streit, when he 
wrote his Union Noiv^ had never heard of 
Curtis’s work. Also Mr. Curtis tends to write 
too much as if from an annex of the Foreign 
Office, judiciously recommending modest first 
steps, ^though one suspects that he cannot 
count the Foreign Office staff among his chief 
supporters. The mass of humanity neither 
thinks nor feels this way. Men tend to be either 
perfectionists or traditionalists. And the poli- 
ticians often enough follow the mass which they 
lead, although the present Foreign Secretary 
here offers a cheerful contrast. 


Mr. Emery Reves, on the other hand, 
mentions neither Kant nor Curtis nor Streit. 
And yet one feels that this naturalised Hungarian, 
British subject and American resident, who is a 
first-class salesman, will get tilings done and wiU 
impress the simple minds of the politicians. He 
thinks that William the Norman ended the 
Heptarchy, and cheerfully puts contemporary 
Commumsts and SociaHsts together in one 
lump. But what does it matter ? Most people 
have never heard of the Heptarchy anyhow. 
Mr. Emery Reves’s book is written in the 
tradition of Sir Norman Angell, who believes 
that the test of a first-class mind is abiHty to 
reduce every subject to terms of ABC. Mr. 
Reves makes straight for the fundamentals, and 
treats Marxist explanations of war in the same 
brief, brusque fasliion in which the Marxist 
pamphleteers treated their opponents. He goes 
into battle with flags unfurled, and drums 
beating. His book is ‘the answer the whole 
world was seeking’. It is ‘the book of the 
century’. Literary critics stand by to say that only 
The Federalist bears comparison with it. It is the 
answer to Hiroshima. The author of this last 
remark was Professor Einstein. For tliose who 
have never read Kant or Lothian’s Patriotism is 
Not Enough (1935) — both of whom anticipated 
the answer — I think the remark to be true. 

I ask World Review readers to ask them- 
selves whether they have in fact read either 
Kant’s book or Lothian’s pamplilet ; and then to 
act. Buy Reves’s book. Among the Americans 
over a thousand discussion clubs have made it 
a subject for their discussions. In Britain, 
Federal Union organisations languish from lack 
of interest. When is Britain going to be here as 
far ahead of America as it is in research on jet- 
propelled aerial torpedoes ? Are we not far too 
smug about our ‘moral leadership’ ? 

Federal Unionism long preceded the San 
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Francisco Conference. But the demand for 
world government, as distinct from world 
Kremlimsm, arises from disappointment with 
the Umted Nanons Orgamsation — mto which 
Roosevelt and Churclnll led the reluctant 
Russians at Yalta by danglmg the carrot of the 
veto m front of their noses. It arises from this, 
and from alarm over the new engines of war. 

The atom bomb and the veto are the core of 
the matter today. The atom bomb means that I 
can vaporise you instantaneously, ten thousand 
of you — although bacteriological and gas war- 
fare may be actually more unpleasant violations 
of Kant’s maxim that ‘no state at war with 
another shall countenance such modes of 
hostihty as would malce mutual confidence 
impossible. ’ The veto means that, if my friend 
or I contemplate aggression, you caimot legally 
take steps to check it because I shall forbid it. 

There are some emment writers who tliink 
that to demand the reduction to impotence of 
the veto, as advocated in effect by the Prime 
Minister, is to bark up the wrong tree. Mr. 
Curtis accuses Walter Lippmann of believing, 
like the late Frank Simonds in his Price of Peace 
(1935)* nations will not sacrifice their 
sovereignty. Walter Lippmami’s adoption, in 
his U,S. War Aims, of my suggestion of the need 
(at least witliin certain regions) for ‘ organic con- 
sultation’ — and this as Number One American 
war aim — pomts in the opposite direction. But 
Mr. Lippmann has certainly urged that a 
potential aggressor will not be content merely 
to use the veto, but will set to work to constitute 
for itself a dynamic alliance, as Hitler did, or a 
majority of votes. This is entirely true. But I fad 
to see that an aggressor should be provided also 
with the propaganda advantage of being put in 
a strong legal position to block preventive 
methods and seem sanctimonious. The veto will 
neither cause nor prevent war ; but it is a lethal 
weapon against the effective organisation of a 
league to enforce peace. 

The unanimity rule is another, more polite, 
name for the veto. The Times has made the 
suggestion that, if no votes were taken, no 
vetoes would be heard. One suspects here the 
hand of Professor E. H. Carr. Basically this 
view rests on defeatism about inspiring the 
vetoing will with a proper respect for the force 
it is up against. It is cowardice and Munichcering 
at its worst; and (as usual) an unnecessary con- 
cession which fulfils its own worst fears. And 
to add that this rule of unanimity was the 
pious hope and abstract formula of the little 
warring sovereigns of the past, before the 


bomb, does not seem realism but irrelevance. 

The bomb and the veto, however, are but the 
incidents of tlie moment in the power game, 
and m the long struggle to emancipate mankind 
from war. Mr. Reves finds the root of all the 
evil in national sovereignty. This is the cause of 
war. As the best propaganda attack, I agree with 
his slogan. It is nearer the bone than to say that 
die cause of war is the repression of hberty or, 
with the Marxists, that the basic cause of all lU is 
capitalism or wrong economic distnbuuon. 

But indeed thelaw)’cr’s doctrine of sovereignty 
is not the cause, but the symptom, of the 
disease. Did lawy-'ers but accept a change of 
words and the older American theory of 
jurisprudence whereby there can be ‘a greater 
and a lesser sovereignty’, this ‘cause’ would be 
at an end. If national sovereignty is the evil, 
why have men for three centuries so earnestly 
wanted it ? If they wanted it to repress disorder, 
then the disorder is the cause of the trouble. 
Sometimes this impulse towards disorder is 
called the sacred urge to class liberty or to 
national liberty. Everytliing is not all so simple, 
short of a radical analysis. We shall make no 
advance until we recogmse that we are dealing 
with a deep human instinct to acquire power, 
based on fear and insecurity — on a fear that 
turns (as every psychologist knows) to aggres- 
sion. The provision of security, in part by 
re-education and in part by the rule of law and 
observance of due process of law, must take first 
priority. Economic just distribution and sub- 
stantial liberty alike presuppose this security, 
which the U.N.O. tied to the veto cannot give. 
It can only be given by some closer approxima- 
tion to a federation of all nations — or of all 
nations which are like-minded in the cause of 
peace and law and which also hold decisive and 
overwhelming power. 

The oldest rule of domestic law is that, 
before issues of equity are decided, the authority 
of the court must be accepted. This we shall have 
to fight for in international affairs. We must 
have a world court. But if this court gives its 
judgment, who shall execute it? It is Andrew 
Jackson’s old question to John Marshall. The 
answer must be a world executive. The people 
are ripe for this answer and even, as Mr. Bevin 
suggests, to elect peoples’ representatives to 
legislate to tliis end. Except among those with 
different designs, the barriers are of lath and 
stucco. Mr. Reves is the latest of a line that leads 
the assault; and a GaUup PoU would soon 
confirm their judgment to be right as to the 
will of the common man among all peoples. 
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£10,000 UNITED NATIONS 
Literary Competition Selection 

CHARLES 

KINGSLEY 

AND HIS IDEAS 

A biography by 

Guy Kendall, m.a. 

James Agate (Daily Express) : ‘ This book 
is a serious work informed with much know- 
ledge and scholarship. It will have done 
good if it does no more than send readers 
back to one of the greatest novels in the 
English language. * 

The Star * ... a detailed and documented 
study.* With 8 illustrations 21/- 

The delightful autobiography of 

VIOLET STUART 
WORTLEY 

Life Without 
Theory 

Harold Nicolson (Daily Telegraph): 
‘Mrs. Stuart Wortley is to be congratulated 
on having;, at the age of eighty, written a 
volume of reminiscences which will give 
pleasure to those who enjoy the savour of 
the good old days.* 

With 21 illustrations 18/- 

HUTCHINSON 

& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 

Largest of Book Publishers 


JAMES AGATE^S 

Ego 8 

The penultimate volume in 
the well-known series of 
memoirs, reminiscences, and 
comments, set down by the 
famous critic. Mr. Agate is 
one of our leading authorities 
on the play and the book, and 
his diary stands as a mirror 
to our time in a manner un- 
equalled since Pepys. 155. net 

Ready March 12 

. GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD.: 

Coming Shortly 

Milton Shulman 

DEFEAT IN THE WEST 

with an introduction by 

Maj.-Gen. Sir IAN JACOB, K.B.E. 

In this book Major Shulman, the Canadian 
officer specially detailed to interview the 
German generals in captivity, shows how 
the Wehrmacht threw away its chances 
and came to ultimate disaster. Many facts 
previously unrevealed come to light in 
this enthral ling story of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the German military mind, 
The introduction is by the man who was 
one of Mr. Churchill's closest advisers 
throughout the war. 

8pp. of plates and 7 maps. 15s. net 

SECKER & WARBURG 



VELVET STUDIES 

By C V. edgwood Jonathan Cape 7s 6d 

Miss Wedgwood’s historical writings are un- 
commonly fair-minded, mvigoratmg and fresh. 
Her lively mterest m people makes her work a 
pleasure to read — for her, the figures m history 
are human beings, not merely media indicating 
trends. 

In this collection of essays, her gift for por- 
traiture is particularly marked 111 the vivid 
ghmpses she gives m her seventeenth-century 
sketches, and she reveals an outstandmg fair- 
mmdedness m her study of Luther. In what is 
perhaps the best of the studies — ‘The Strategy 
of the Great Civil War’ — she shows that she 
also has an eye for the landscape setting of events 
and battles — ‘The criss-cross of skirmishes 
among tlie square-edged fruit gardens and 
vegetable plots which rmged the market town 
of Newbury.’ 

It is fashionable to debunk the heroisms of 
history; and statistics are valued above human 
deeds. Miss Wedgwood protests against diese 
modern tendencies: ‘Everyone should know 
what the conditions of the working classes were 
in the early nineteenth century, and the eco- 
nomic causes of the Hundred Years’ War are not 
to be neglected. Yet be the mind never so full of 
facts, the education of the heart is incomplete 
if no time has been left for Sir Philip Sidney 
at Zutpheii.’ 

Yet how is the true hero to be distinguished 
from tlie tyrant m the welter of historical fact 
and opinion that has been handed down to us? 
It is one of the essential gifts of the good his- 
torian to be able to recognise the rare quality 
in human beings. Miss Wedgwood possesses 
that intuitive feeling that knows the quality in 
a work of art or a human being — a welcome 
gift in an age when cynics and fanatics shout 
loudly. CRICHTON-GORDON 

THE LIVING NOVEL 
By V. S. Pritchett. Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 

There is nothing pretentious in the title which 
Mr. Pritchett has chosen for his latest collection 
of criticisms. Although he deals with thirty-odd 
novelists, liis book has a pattern — the pattern 
of life itself. Mr. Pritchett is not writing in the 
seclusion of his study; he is down in the market- 
place, beckoning to his subjects as they pass. It 
is perhaps significant that he was not moved to 
write about Henry James, that perfect novelist 
of the interior. 


Not all the articles have the same importance; 
occasionally, as in the case of J. Meade Faulkner, 
he digs up a half-forgotten figure of the past to 
look at him again m a new light. The result is 
always interesting, for Mr. Pritchett has alway^s 
somethmg new to say, but he seems to be most 
at home among the French and the Russians. 
The essay on Balzac is among the best in the 
book. It begms with a description of the house 
at Passy and the trap-door through which ‘ the 
tat and breathless novelist of 41 went stumbling 
and blurting, like his own prose, to the Seme. ’ 
Felicitous touches like these can be found on 
every page. A great deal of preliminary work 
must have gone into the writing of these 2,000- 
word articles. Mr. Pritchett’s method is to ex- 
plore the milieu first, collect the important 
biographical data, and then assess the writer 
agamst the background of his age. The resultmg 
portrait is alive and vivid. 

If there is one criticism to be made of these 


complete and rounded assessments, it is that they 
are too brief; they whet the appetite for more. 
But Mr. Pritchett has certainly achieved his 


purpose of ‘ catching the novelist in the throb 
of wnting.’ R, WILLIAMS. 


THE SILENT REVOLUTION 
By Peter Baker. Falcon Press, is. 

Anyone reckoning up the balance of loss and 
gain that war involves should place on the credit 
side of the ledger the opportunity aiforded to 
some, cut off from their books and lacking the 
stimulant of the daily and periodical press, to 
search into their minds for a restatement of their 
philosophy. While a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many, Peter Baker wrote this essay to a fellow 
prisoner why he was (and is) a Tory. It is the 
work of a writer — and a poet — ^whose mind is 
steeped in the past, such indeed is the essence of 
his Toryism, and yet whose eyes are fixed on 
the future. Having scant respect for the politi- 
cians of either the present or the recent past, the 
author recalls the political and cultural creativity 
and greatness which marked this country’s 
history under Elizabeth and Victoria, and, with 
the prospect of a second Elizabeth ascending the 
throne, he summons us to rival the achievements 
of the Elizabethan era. In brief compass he 
includes an essay in historical analogy with a 
penetrating analysis of both the evils and needs 
of present-day politics. The unfortunate addi- 
tion of a bitter and irrelevant epilogue detracts 
from the burning moral fervour which marks 
the original essay. , button 
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“ Mr. Trevor-Roper has the bom 
historian’s ability to weave all the 
tiny strands into one continuous 
narrative. (This) has artistic 
proportion, a superb sense of 
character and situation, and im- 
aginative insight. It is, in fact, a 
triumph.” J. B. Priestley (The 
Bookman). IO5. 6 d. 

Edward 

Crankshatv 

RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS 

Mr. Crankshaw seeks to evoke 
an image of contemporary Russia 
arising naturally from her past. 
In this way, he feels, Russian 
values can best be recognised and 
appreciated. 85. 6 d. 
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Bevin Boy 

DEREK AGNEW 

I This book is simply what its title suggests — 
f the first authentic record of the greatest social 
' shake-up in British history. The 1 8-year-old 
author takes you with him to a Government 
training centre, through all the rigours of pre- 
paring for a new life, and finally to a working 
colliery where Bevin Boy and miner toil side 
by side. 

Written, after working far below ground, 
in such varied environments as a Bevin Boy 
hostel, a miner’s cottage, and quiet Kentish 
fields, the transition from office desk to coal 
face is told in a simple but vivid manner. 
Bevin Boy is not only the experience of a 
youth caught in the giant state machine — it is 
a sociological tract of great significance. 
Illustrated $s. 6 d. net 
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WHEN THE GOING WAS GOOD 
By Evelyn Waugh. Duckworth. 15s. 

This selection, from Mr. Waugh’s travel 
writings, comprises all that he himself considers 
worthy of preservation of four books written 
between 1929 and 1935 : Labels, Remote People, 
Ninety-two Days and Waugh in Abyssinia. The 
result is a highly readable and entertaining 
narrative of journeys in Africa, South America, 
and the Mediterranean. There was a fifth book, 
Robbery under Law, about Mexico, which he has 
been content to leave in oblivion, ‘ for it dealt 
httle with travel and much with political 
questions.’ But though politics is eschewed in 
the present volume, tliis is not to suggest that 
Mr. Waugh has in the least repented of his 
former political ideas. On the contrary, as he 
tells us in his preface, re-reading Iiis books after 
the experience of recent years, he ‘found little 
to retract.’ But we can be thankful for the 
omissions ; he has done a skilful job of cutting: 
the fifty-odd pages he retains of his Abyssinian 
war reportage, for example, reveal nothing of 
the vehement prejudice and Fascist-minded 
spleen which invariably characterise his excur- 
sions into the sphere of political polemic. What 
remains is wholly deHghtful — a witty and good- 
natured account of the trials and troubles, the 
absurdities and frustrations of life as a war 
correspondent, and engaging descriptions of 
some of his more eccentric colleagues, of 
Ethiopian bureaucrats, of fruitless journeys in 
strange, remote landscapes. 

Even more entertaining is the account, from 
Remote People, of the coronation of Haile 
Selassie in 1930 — an experience wliich obviously 
served as background for that deliciously light- 
hearted fantasia, Black Mischief. The authentic 
details of this Abyssinian episode are in their 
own way as amusing, as picturesque, and as 
absurd as the imaginary adventures of Basil Seal. 

Here, Mr. Waugh is in his element. In the 
remaining three anecdotes, describing a Medi- 
terranean cruise, a tour of Central Africa and an 
exploring expedition in Brazil, the writing 
lacks verve, inspiration often falters, the wit is 
less acute. The first-named, and chronologically 
the earliest, is particularly weak — trivial, jejune 
and rather callow. The others have their 
amusing moments — flashes of sardonic wit, 
shrewd character-sketches, curious and fantastic 
encounters. But only in the Abyssinian passages 
do we have Mr. Waugh at his brilliant best. 

TERENCE KILMARTIN 
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A ‘BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE’ 

/*\ ‘FRANCIS ALDOR, Publisher, 
y^LDO^ 2 Mount Row, London, W. I 

ALAN SULLIVAN: l2/< 

“THREE CAME TO VILLE MARIE” 

Winner of Governor-General of Canada’s Annual 
Literary Award 

Just THE STORY OF A MILESTONE IN THE 

published GROWTH OF THE BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH. “The best novel of the year by a 
Canadian . . . brightly painted, highly readable 
story .” — New York Herald-Tnbune “It is a 
rousing story, with action that carnes you along 
at swift, blood-stirring pace .” — New York Tunes. 

ROBERT WILDER: 12/6 

“WRITTEN ON THE WIND” 

The most discussed^ most daring and most outspoken 
bestseller 

Just “What do you want for your money? After all 

published the sex, crime, degeneracy, millions and general 
excitement provided in ‘Written on the Wind’ 
it would be churlish ro ask for anything more 
. . . packed with punch, it provides thrilling 
action. This lush and immensely readable novel 
is fiction with a capital F "—New York Tunes. 
“By all odds the most exciting and most enioyable 
of the best-seller cxop."— -Saturday Review. 


LET’S WALK DOWN 
FLEET STREET 

by C. W. SHEPHERD 

Demy Octavo. Bound Full Cloth. Bright Jacket 
Wrapper. 190 pages, on hand^made paper 
10/6 net 

This is an intimate and amusing study of the 
world *s most famous street, written by one whose 
life has been spent in the company of fellow 
journalists and artists in the ‘village’ of Fleet 
Street — where all men know each other, and where 
there is a camaraderie surely unknown in any other 
professional quarter. 

In this comprehensive work, anecdotes of Fleet 
Street men, hitherto untold, abound in plenty. 

Illustrated by artists who figure in the workaday 
scene of this strange untiring thoroughfare which 
is the pulse of newspaperland. 

GERALD G. SWAN LTD. 

Edgware House, Burne Street, 
Marylebone, London, N.W.l 


Re-styled Extended 
REGINALD MOORE’S 

Modern 

Reading 

In its sixth year Reginald Moore’s famous 
‘occasional book’ is re-styled and ex- 
tended — not revived, since the last volume 
sold a hundred thousand copies! 

From Volume 14 (February 21), and 
thereafter quarterly, it will appear as a 
cloth-bound volume at 6s. net. — 192 pages 
and plates. 

As well as the usual excellent quota of 
readability, new editorial features include 
Books to Come, Writers and Their Work, 
and a Photo Section. 

Ask your bookseller for Volume 14 
(February 21); reserve it quarterly 
thereafter. 

PHOENIX HOUSE LTD 

38 WILLIAM IV ST. CHARING CROSS 
LONDON 


UNDER 

THE CARPATHIANS 

HOME OF 

A FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 

by J. B. Heisler and J. E. Mellon 

This book is a charming introduc- 
tion to the wild and fascinating 
country of Carpatho-Ukraine and 
to its varied peoples and their 
customs and crafts. It is illus- 
trated with many beautiful 
photographs. 

Demy 8yo. Illustrated. 12/6 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From: E. H. Price, 

90 Queen^s Road 
Richmond. 

‘Up the Rebels!’ 

Let me protest against a sentence on page 
twelve of your January 1947 issue regarding the 
Socialist Rebels, these Socialist M.P.s who have 
dared to advance thoughts of their own on 
foreign policy. The sentence reads — ‘Vauntingly 
ambitious and ridiculously self-important long- 
haired folk, they are of the type which is always 
^*agin” any organisation in which they do not 
figure in the front of the stage as prima donnas. ’ 

This is not ‘thinking aloud’. It is shouting 
aloud, and shouting of the most vulgar and 
blatant kind. Whatever one may think of the 
opinions expressed by Crossman and his col- 
leagues or of the timing of their protest, there 
can be little doubt of their sincerity and still 
less doubt that their views were the result of a 
genuine desire that our foreign policy should 
lead the country into a period of constructive 
peace. It is unnecessary to ask then, as you 
suggest in your next sentence, what their 
foreign policy would be. It was stated in the 
debate on their amendment and in their earlier 
letter to the Prime Minister. It would be fairer 
and more instructive to your readers to argue 
on their views rather than abuse the men 
themselves. 

4: 

From: Dr. Joseph M. Weidberg, 

3511 Flamingo Drive, 

Miami Beach, Fla, 

‘Against Terrorism in Principle’ 

To those of us Americans who consider 
themselves also cosmopolitan — and the writer 
‘fancies’ that he is to be included among the 
latter as he, amongst other general world publi- 
cations, also subscribes to your World Review — 
your statement about American economists, ‘if 
these persons can be dignified by such a name’, 
is certainly in very bad taste. 

Turning to your analysis of ‘The Zionist 
Frenzy’, you are quite right in assuming that 
all thinking people, whether Jews or non-Jews, 
are against terrorism as such; to use the language 
of diplomats, ‘we are all against it in principle.’ 


Yet, you had the effrontery to forget the 
trampling down of Jewish rights, the mur- 
derous killin g of Jews and even innocent 
‘Tommies’ by your government trampling on 
its sacred promises, not forgetting the promises 
and declarations of your previous government. 
I wonder how, as a cultured, intelligent human 
being, you use the language of Hitler in making 
a whole community — ‘the Jewish community 
in this country’ — responsible and m no veiled 
terms to be made to pay, ‘if a British woman or 
child is killed. ’ Is the life of a British woman or 
child holier than the life of other human beings? 


From: Florence E, Key, 

Little Chantry, 

Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 

‘What are Women’s Interests?’ 

I buy World Review regularly. Whether this 
disqualifies me from being regarded as one of 
‘any woman born’, or classes me as ‘a very 
odd woman’, is for you to judge. 

In any case, I assure you that I also read The 
Observer and always read Alison Settle’s column 
with great interest, and I am not by any means 
alone in my appreciation of her commentary on 
current events as they especially affect women. 
I can also assure you that conditions of work in 
the Post Office Telephone Department, and in 
the shoe trade, are of great significance to 
women, especially those whose livelihood 
depends on them. Intelligent women are watch- 
ing closely the reports of working parties, 
whose main interest appears to be to attract men 
into industries and to operations within these 
industries which have hitherto been tradition- 
ally women’s work. Women, who have proved 
during the war that they could justifiably extend 
their fields of labour, are indeed ‘interested’ 
to find that the Evershed Report holds out 
the prospect of better apprenticeships than for 
girls, and proposes to restrict women’s work 
there. If you think that today ‘women’s in- 
terests’ are confined to dress, cookery recipes and 
household hints, you are hopelessly out of date. 
These things do interest women, and Alison 
Settle does not ignore the fact. But surely in a 
world where every worker is needed, and at a 
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time wlieii the Prime Mimster urges even 
married w^omen to leave their homes to help m 
the export drive, women would be unforgiv- 
ably umnteiligent if they were not interested to 
learn what is to be their status m the world of 
mdustrv'' which they are invited to enter. 

P.S. — If these articles in the women s columns 
of the Sunday Times and Sunday Observer are 
the results of ‘hand-outs’, I hope someone will 
continue to hand them out! But could you not 
imagine that these women journalists have read 
the reports themselves? 


From: L. Farley, 

1 1 Greenfield Road, 
Meadowhead, 

Sheffield 8, 

‘We Are Bringing Up 
Delinquents’ 

I havejust re-read the article by I. C. Thimann 
in the World Review for November on ‘The 
Plight of the Grammar Schools’. The state of 
things in the world of education certainly makes 
one think, and it is a little encouraging when 
such articles are published in papers like World 
Review. I agree with what the writer says, but 
surely it is the lack of education in our Primary 
Schools which needs drastic treatment, if ever 
we are to have an educated democracy. School 
milk, school meals, school doctors, school 
nurses and psychologists do not make children 
intelHgent; indeed I am inclined to think that 
the meals round the family table were of much 
greater value and the walk home in the middle 
of the day was good from every point of view. 

We, as ratepayers, have no power whatever 
— the teachers have no power ; the Director of 
Education with his ever-growing assistants and 
committees is an absolute autocrat. All we do 
is to pay an ever-increasing education rate for 
education which is not there. The low standard 
of work, the lack of cultural knowledge, and 
the lack of rehgious knowledge all need bring- 
ing to hght. The idea seems to be ‘children 
must not be thwarted’, and the result is appalling. 
The growing number of boys and girls in the 
schools for delinquent children is the direct 
result, m my opinion, of the present system. 

Unless the present system of education in 
this country is drastically changed, we shall 
quickly lose our place among the other nations 
of the world. 


Writing is a Trade 

— it must be learned 

Of course there may be ‘born writers’, but even 
they require traimng. 

Writing is a trade. An engineer starts at the bench, 
the doctor m the lecture room. So to be a com- 
petent and successful writer you must go to school. 

Let practical joumahsts teach you in a personal and 
understanding wav by post. Write to the London 
School of Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper proprietors) 
about Its various courses — Journalism. Free Lance, 
Short Story, Poetry, Radio Plays, etc. Enquire also 
about the new Course in English Literature 
specially written for the School by L. A. G. 
STRONG. 

Under the patronage ot the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., Sir George 
Sutton, Bt., Sir Phihp Gibbs, K.B.E., Sir Ernest 
Benn, Bt., Sir Newman Flower, Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, M.A., D.Litt. Reduced Fees. 

Free Book from Reviewer 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.i 
MUSeum 4574 
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SAFEGUARD THEIK FUTURE 

The men who brought us Final 
Victory may count on the help of 
the British Legion in times of 
adversity, after Service. A legacy 
to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL 
Services; their families too. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Cross-Section 

OF THE WORLD’S PRESS 


Russian Policy 

A GENERAL survey of Eastern Europe and 
South-West Asia shows Russia busy building up 
for herself a defence zone and an economic 
sphere. The barrier thus created, however, is 
not watertight. Communism has made no head- 
way in Central Europe. But there are signs also 
that the South Slavs are not anxious to cut 
themselves off altogether from Western 
Europe or America, since only from this quarter 
can help for economic reconstruction come. 

They know that Russia is in no position to do 
this for them, and, indeed, is more inclined to 
use them as an aid to her own reconstruction. 
Thus the Western Powers are not without 
influence in the countries behind the iron cur- 
tain. The economic weakness of Russia is liable 
to create a vacuum in countries like Yugoslavia, 
where two successive droughts and the winding 
up of UNRRA may cause a serious economic 
situation this year. 

Against this, one must reckon with Russia 
exploiting in the interests of Communism all 
weaknesses in the countries bordering the iron 
curtain, and the most dangerous spot in this 
connection is Greece. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that, wliile Russia wiU avoid war 
at all costs, she regards disorder and anarchy 
in countries beyond her zone as something 
highly desirable and to be encouraged as making 
in the short run for the extension of that zone, 
and in the long run for the final attainment of 
World Revolution. 

Nevertheless the outlook is not without 
some more hopeful features. It is not impossible 
that Moscow may come to the conclusion that 
the Western Powers are not on the verge of 
collapse after all, and that temporary agreement 
with them is perhaps better than continuous 
obstruction and hostile propaganda. Britain 
can help in this by having a policy of her own. 
Wliilst standing four square with tlie U.S.A. in 
our championship, wherever possible in Eastern 
Europe, of civil hberries, we must avoid creat- 
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ing the impression that we are just playing 
second fiddle to American economic expansion 
under such phrases as freedom of trade and 
navigation of the Danube. The only way to 
deal with Russia is to be firm, but also friendly. 
If success is ever to be attained, it can only be 
in this way. For the rest we can only wait and 
see how the Russian mind develops. 

M. PHILIPS PRICE in Contemporary Review 

Brave New World 

The modem world is advancing towards 
totalitarian servitude as surely and inexorably 
as a river flows to the sea — for the very simple 
reason that a world of machines must itself 
become a mechanism, and one so complex, 
with meshes so numerous and delicate, that the 
presence therein of a single free man will 
sooner or later appear as strange and menacing 
as would, m the solar system, a planet somehow 
exempt from the laws of universal gravitation. 

In this march towards totalitarianism, the 
modem world drags after it whole herds of 
men who imagine they are leading it, when in 
fact it is they who are being led, or rather 
swept along. It is true that man created the 
macliine, and is therefore in a sense the author 
of the civilisation of the machine. But it is the 
spirit of money-grubbing and speculation which 
caused men to multiply machines, much more 
than the passion for ‘modern comfort’ which, 
in spite of what they are led to believe, is by no 
means natural to them. This passion is fostered 
in them only by an immense campaign of 
propaganda and publicity. . . 

This multiplication of machines daily intro- 
duces new problems, each more difficult to 
resolve and each marking a further step towards 
that odious paradise where liberty will be 
nothing but a monstrous anomaly, a patho- 
logical phenomenon. . . 

GEORGES BERNANOS in Carrefout 
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SELL YOUR FIRST STORY THIS YEAR 

PANEL OF AUTHORS AND EDITORS SEEK NEW TALENT 


A PPLICAHONS are invited from men and women 
^ of all ages to enter the profession of authorship 
under the guidance of a panel of modem successful 
authors and editors formed to encourage and to 
direct new writers. All applicants must possess the 
urge to write and be prepared to 
devote at least a few hours of 
spare time a week to the success- 
ful new methods laid down by the 
panel of authors and editors. 

The creative instinct is of all 
things in life the most worthy of 
development and expression. 

There are many folks with the 
gift to see and record life in the 
routine around them with natures 
sensitive to the humour, pathos 
and excitement of their experi- 
ence, who with correct gui^nce 
quickly could be expressing them- 
selves in well-paid articles and stories and, perhaps, 
making for themselves a lasting name in the world of 
letters. 

Induence and Wealth — No Help 

Humble Education — No Bar 

There is a lesson all would-be writers must leam. It has 
usually only been acquired after long, painful experience. Now 


it can be learned quickly by those able and willing to profit 
from the crystallised experience of successful writers. 

The Need for Direction 

The shortage of English fiction is so great that American 
stones are invading the English markets. 
Now is the opportunity for the new 
writer. New publications are springing 
up. Anyone with a gift for expression 
may leam to use that gift and be paid 
for doing so. The Fleet Street School 
of Authorship Ltd. has been formed 
by authors who learned their lesson 
from experience. They know that a 
writer must earn while he is learning, 
as they themselve. did. 

A Source of Income 
The new course is a ‘Course of 
Income’. From the early lessons it 
aims to produce saleable worK and 
introduces the writer to his market. 

HOW TO APPLY 

All who feel their talent justifies the effort 
should apply for ‘The Prospects for Authorship’, 
sent under plain sealed cover without obligation. 
Write to Director of Studies, Desk 118, The Fleet 
Street School of Authorship, Ltd., 45 Chancery 
Lane, Fleet Street, London, W.C.2. 

iJStamp for reply postage appreciated^) 


SEVEN SPECIALISTS ADVISE 

1. Author of 1,000 short stories. 

2. Editor of a best-selling women’s 

magazine. 

3 . A prolific writer of serials in famous 

English journals. 

4. The writer of over a million words 

about Bessie Bunter. 

5. Regu^ contributor to all the best- 

selling Juvenile periodicals. 

6. Feature Editor of Sunday News- 

paper. 

7. Sub-Editor of National Daily. 
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feel up toil mm 

Long years of over-work and 
nnder-nourishment* His nerves 
and liis digestion both need a 
rest. A cup of Benger’s Food 
every night for a couple of weeks. 

It soothes and strengthens the 
digestion. You sleep soundly, 
wake refreshed. There’s nothing 
like Benger’s for building you up. 

Build up on Benger’s! 

The active digestive enzymes in 
Benger’s Food partially pre-digest 
the milk. ^ You absorb its lull nutri- 
ment without digestive strain* 

That’s why Benger’s is so good for 
you. At chemists and grocers from 
1/9 a tin, 

BBNCBR’S STD., HOIMES CHAPEL, CHESHIHE 
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The Price of Full Employment 
What the country needs is more output at the 
present wage rates, but if more output can 
only be got by paying higher wages, let us have 
the output. Yet the evidence shows that this is 
not the way the unions’ collective mind is 
working. Though they are not averse to any 
increases in wages, what the workers really 
want, as shown by what they will strike for, is 
more leisure — the only thing that is quite cer- 
tainly disastrous to the country. 

The Achilles’ Heel of the new economics has 
always been recognised to be the absence of any 
assurance that full employment would not be 
wrecked by labour irresponsibility. ... If, in 
conditions of full employment, the workers’ 
productivity goes down, tlien all the fine 
promises of universal wealth that are based on 
full employment go out of the window. And if, 
when the demand for labour exceeds the supply, 
the workers will not resist the temptation to 
exploit their bargaining strength to the limit, 
full employment will merely turn into the old- 
fashioned price inflation, to be followed by the 
old-fashioned slump. 

On the evidence, as it exists up to the present, 
organised labour does not for certain possess the 
flexibility of mind or the responsibihty needed 
to work either a policy for wealth or full 
employment. Transport House, perhaps, does 
have these qualities — the sense of responsibility 
certainly, the flexibility of mind more doubt- 
fully. But it is painfully apparent that the 
workers will not follow their chairbome leaders; 
they prefer to follow the shop steward in the 
street. . . . Every time there is one of these 
unofficial strikes, the conclusion seems, to be 
reinforced that it is only when there is some 
unemployment that organised labour will 
behave responsibly enough to make full 
employment possible. 

This is the conclusion suggested by the evi- 
dence available at present. But it is not a con- 
clusion that can mie anybody very happy, for 
if it is confirmed, it means that full employment 
in a free society is not, after all, attainable and 
that every democracy will have to choose 
whether it prefers stable employment at the cost 
of controls on the freedom of labour, or freedom 
at the cost of enough unemployment to main- 
tain what is sometimes provocatively, but not 
inaccurately, known as industrial discipline. In 
short, how can the rank and file of Labour 
acquire enough self-control to avoid the neces- 
sity for both of the external disciplines — ^both 


that of labour conscription and that of unem- 
ployment? This is not, of course, a new dilemma. 
All that is new is the proof that it is a very real 
problem, not an academic argument, and the 
demonstration that the answer is not to be had 
from the comfortable gentlemen who go to 
Trades Union Congresses, but from the active 
leaders of the rank-and-file, the vociferous 
ten per cent who, without being office-holders 
in the unions, actually start and lead the 
unofficial strikes. The Economist 

An Untragic People? 

America’s failure to create first-rate tragedies 
may not seem like a national disaster. Yet 
dramatic tragedy has been the chosen medium 
of history’s greatest artists, and our failure in it 
may betoken some deeper failure in the 
American character or scene. A people who 
cannot wimess great reminders of the tragic 
aspect of their own existence are not getting the 
most out of life and perhaps cannot be ranked 
among the greatest civilisations. The people of 
Athens and of Shakespeare’s England were able 
to suffer vicariously with their tragic heroes in 
an emotional workout that left them wiser and 
more serene. That, said Aristotle, is the purpose 
of tragedy — to purge the emotions through 
pity and fear. But Americans disapprove of 
fear and want to free the world of it. Are we an 
essentially untragic people? 

To gain a sense of tragedy, Americans must 
therefore virtually reverse two of their dearest 
values: on the one hand, we must recover our 
awareness of evil, uncertainty and fear; on the 
other, we must gain a sense of man’s occasional 
greatness (which is quite a different thing from 
‘the dignity of the common man’). For tragedy, 
in essence, is the spectacle of a great man con- 
fronting his own finiteness and being punished 
for letting his reach exceed his grasp. The Greeks 
had two words for this — hybris, pride, and 
moira, fate — ^which told them that subtle dangers 
lurked in all human achievements and that the 
bigger they are, the harder they faU. But if 
Americans believe that there are no insoluble 
questions, they can’t ask tragic questions. And 
if they believe that punishment is only for 
ignorance or inadequate effort, they can’t give 
tragic answers. They can’t have the tragic sense. 

That sense is to feel a due humility before the 
forces that are able to humble us, without wish- 
ing to avoid the contest where the humbling 
may take place. We will be a more civilised 
people when we get it. Editorial in Life 
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the present 
state of medical 
knowledge . . 


The doctors of the Golden Age were the 
sun and good fresh air, and man’s leisure to 
enjoy them. As life became more complex 
it imposed an inaeasing strain on human 
nerves— a strain which has perhaps reached 
its climax in the last few years. That is why 
even the strongest nervous system to-day 
must be kept adequately supplied with 
organic phosphorus and protein— those two 
essentials which spell nerve health and 
vitality. In ^Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic organic 
phosphorus and protein are chemically com- 
bined, in the form most easily absorbed by 
the system. If you are feeling tired or 
nm-down ask your chemist if he has a 
tin of ^ Sanatogen ’. 

‘SANATOGEN’ 

Begd, Trade Mark 

NERVE TONIC 

In one size only at present-— 

SjSd (incltding Purchase Tax), 

r A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 


The New Czechoslovakia 

Fr o M the purely Czechoslovak point of view— 
especially in the light of the tension which has 
arisen between East and West — it is hard not 
to conclude that they are better off as they are. 
For them there is no ‘Russian problem’. That 
problem was solved even before the country 
was liberated by a close Soviet-Czech alliance. 

Furthermore, though the Communist Party is 
stronger than it would otherwise have been, it 
is also more constructive. As the first Party in 
the State, the Party of the Prime Minister as 
well as the Party which controls all the economic 
Ministries with the exception of foreign trade, 
the Communist Party is determined to make 
of the Third Czechoslovak Republic a strong, 
prosperous, and stable country. Being a Demo- 
cratic Party which relies in large measure for its 
power on the ordinary workings of a free and 
secret electoral system, the Czech and Slovak 
Communist Parties are today Parties based on 
a mass vote rather than ^lite Parties made 
up of convinced Marxists. This, plus the fact 
that they have also, at any rate for the time 
being, agreed to work with a real Coalition 
Government, gives the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party a distinctive character. 

Here m Czechoslovakia is being worked out 
the practice, if not the tlieory, of Communist- 
Democratic collaboration. This has been made 
possible not only by the ‘activism’ of the 
Communist Party but equally by the will to 
collaborate of the Democratic Parties. The real 
anti-Communist Parties of pre-war days — the 
Agrarians, National Democrats, etc. — have been 
liquidated, and the bases of their power have 
been removed by the nationaUsation decrees, 
which struck at collaborators as well as Germans 
and transferred some seventy per cent of Czech 
firms from the hands of private individuals and 
companies to those of the State. 

In Czechoslovakia is to be found the phenom- 
enon which alone, in the writer’s view at 
least, holds out any hope of progress and peace 
in Europe — that of the non-Communist Left. 
The three other Czech Parties in die Coalition 
Government are primarily «utt-Communist 
rather than a«fi-Communist Parties; hence the 
possibility of compromise and collaboration. 
Hence, also, the existence of internal and 
external stability instead of internal conflict 
and external interference. pl/orll To-day 
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. . . land of fine, gentle mountains, 
deep loughs, blue-topped hills ... of 
white roads on wild gorse-land ... of 
green pastures. Have you discovered 
the speediest, easiest way of getting 
there? Aer Lingus! . . . Smoother. 
More convenient. Whatever your 
destination, it*s an education in 
comfortable travel-service. 


Services in operation 

PARIS-DUBLIN LIVERPOOL-DUBLIN 
LONDON-DUBLIN DUBLIN-SHANNON 

(the latter with Transatlantic connections) 

Services to come 

LONDON-SHANNONIGLASCOW-DUBLIN 
(via Belfast) ROME-DUBLIN (via Paris and 
Geneva) LISBON-DUBLIN (via Bordeaux) 
AMSTERDAM-D U B LI N 
LiSBON-SHANNON (via Bordeaux-Madrid) 


The convenient way to Travel 


mu no us 

AGENTS FOR ALL EUROPEAN AND 
TRANSATLANTIC AIRLINES' 

Reservations from Aer Lingus, Cathal 
Brugha St., Dublin. TeL: 75805; 19 
Regent St., London, S.W.i, Tel.: Whi. 
8756; Air France, 2 Rue Scribe, Paris, 
Tel. : Opera 4100 ; any of the air-terminals, 
or your travel agent. 


Gillette 
steel is of 
glass^cutting 
hardness t 



FOR 10 

INCL. TAX 


Hard, electrically tempered steel 
of the most exacting specification. 
Long - lasting, 3 - facet edges 
sharper than a surgeon’s scalpel. 
Grinding, honing and stropping 
on micro-sensitive machines. All 
are features pioneered by Gillette 
— but even more convincing will 
be your first delightfully quick, 
good-looking Gillette shave. After 
the third or fourth you’ll realise 
they’re economical too I 



‘Good Mornings 
begin 

with Gillette 



^tlvileaed . 



Since 1834, we have imported the world’s finest cigars. 
This experience has brought with it many privileges. 
For privilege it is, indeed, to be able to smoke 
' and recommend to others a cigar so delicate 
in flavour and so delightfully mild as La 
Tropical de Luxe. Knowing that this cigar 
has met the demand of critical taste for 
over 70 years we can, and do (as sole 
importers of this brand in the United 
Kingdom) recommend it unreservedly, 
LAMBERT & BUTLER 

A TROPICAL 


Faultless Jamaican Cigars ^ 


All usual sizes In boxes of 25 and 50. 


Manufactured by 

B. & J. B. MACHADO TOBACCO CO. LTD., 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I. 


TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. L.T.3.G 



Proper Treatment of Pain 

^ “ Treutmemt is easy, thought is hard, but treatment after 
thought is proper and profitable ” was one of the precepts of 
Hippocrates, the Greek “ Father of Medicine ” who lived 
about 400* B.o. 


^ ‘ CJogen© ’ is a ‘ treatment ’ for the relief 
of headaches, rheumatism and all other nerve 
pains. It is an easy treatment — one tablet 
taken in a little water — but it can claim to be a 
“ proper and profitable ” one, since it is the 
result of experiment and research. 

‘ Cogene ’ is a direct outcome of a discovery 
that a small quantity of a powerful drug wiU 
do the work of a large dose provided that it is 
backed by the right combination of other 
drugs in the right proportions. In ‘ Cogene ’ 
four drugs have been scientifically blended to 
produce an analgesic which will ‘ reach ’’ the 


most harassing nerve pain, and yet leave no 
harmful after-effects. 

^ But never forget that while ‘ Cogene * 
will relieve the pain, only your doctor or dentist 
can remove the cause of the pain. Supplies 
are limited, but your chemist will see you get 
your share. Price l/l|d. a tube. 

COGENE 

Regd. Trade Mark Brand Tablet# 

A ‘GENATOSAJI’ Product 




Incentive 

It should never be overlooked, in particular in 
our present time, that the level of money 
wages, however high, does not always guaran- 
tee greater incentives for work, even if Lord 
Brassey’s fundamental law of ‘high wages, high 
efhciency’ is accepted. Where restrictions of 
the purchasing power, as they have been in 
force since 1940, or where very high direct 
taxation artificially reduce the amount of wages 
wliich may be spent on consumption, the 
stimulating effect of high money wages on 
efficiency is obviously curtailed. It was recently 
stated as to coal ininers that the high income 
tax acts directly as a check to greater exertion. 
A single man working five shifts a week at 
24s. a shift will earn after deduction of tax 
j^240 in a full year, or ^£48 per shift annually. 
On a sixth shift he will pay out about iis. in 
tax, and thus only adds 3 4 to his income in a 
full year. To put it in another way, he pays an 
average of 14 in tax on each of the first five 
shifts, but ^28 — or exactly double — on the 
sixth. One should agree when Mr. J. C. John- 
stone dealing with the ‘Coal Situation’ in a 
thoughtful pamphlet draws from this the con- 
clusion: ‘That is hardly an incentive to work a 
full week. Contemporary Review 

The Butlin Technique 

It is not easy to estimate the cultural potentiali- 
ties of Butlineers in mass, as against the level 
revealed at any one time. The normal enter- 
tainment pattern embraces Holiday Lovelies 
and Knobbly Knees competitions, mannequin 
parades, table tennis, personal appearances of 
such people as Godfrey Winn, theatre organ 
recitals, pahn court music, variety, demonstra- 
tions by Europe’s Champion Stock Whip 
Manipulator, dancing and massed physici 
culture. Now and again, however, ButHn 
throws in surprises such as Joan Littlewood’s 
Theatre Workshop, playing Moliere and Lorca, 
apparently with success. Recendy he has also 
imported Italian Opera. Reading matter pro- 
vided by the camp shops is almost entirely of 
the blood and romance class. . . . 

All the characteristics of a Butlin camp — 
entertainment, cultural, eating and accommo- 
dation — are in the long run governed by the 
principle of dealing with the customers in units 
of a thousand. The long chalet lines are the 
product of this method; the decoration of the 
public rooms is of a kind which a thousand 



*It says here that this was his non-productive period.* 

NEV? YORKER 

people from an industrial town might be 
imagined to want. The lavatories and bath- 
rooms are for mass use. 

It is quite obvious even at the first glance at 
any of the three camps now operating that Mr. 
Butlm has himself a rare genius for large-scale 
organisation on economical lines. Only three 
main meals are served, precisely at 8.30 a.m., 

I p.m. and 6.30 p.m., and the dining halls are 
commonly emptied within forty minutes. 

Naturally, such mass organisation can only 
work efficiently given full co-operation by the 
visitor. And, since this must also be given in 
mass, every effort is made to regulate the 
hoHday-maker’s movements so that they com- 
ply with the broad pattern of the day’s pro- 
gramme. It is the function of Radio Butlin (an 
immense public address system radiating to all 
comers of the camp), assisted by the redcoat 
staff*, to secure this, by directives cleverly dis- 
guised as affable announcements which punc- 
tuate the day from the 7.45 a.m. call and 
‘waking song’ to the Campers’ Goodnight. 

In addition, the system of ‘houses’ is cleverly 
used to produce a sense of solidarity among the 
people of the 1,000-units whom Butlin knows 
so weE how to handle. ... 

A glimpse of the commercial psychology 
involved was given us by a pleasant little 
middle-aged working gardener’s wife to whom 
we spoke. ‘It makes you feel so posh,’ she said, 
‘quite like being at a pubhc school.’ Contact 

Time — and Whitehall! 

Passing through a South London street I saw 
a shop displaying an electric clock bearing the 
notice: ‘Correct Time — subject to ShinweE’s 
manipulations.’ letter 
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IT’S THE MOVEMENT 



The Smith electric clock movement has a coil encircling a 
magnetic rotor. This gives the rotor torque of considerable 
power and constancy. That is why Smith ‘ Sectric * Clocks are 
so eminently dependable. Jewellers, Electricians and Stores 
will soon be able to supply you from a variety of models. 



NO WINDING * NO REGULATING 


Ji 

7heNew 
& Improved 
yorm oftAspiiin 

Stands in a 
Class bif Itself 



AM. 

nvA 

^LASIL* tablets combine two important elements — ‘Alocol’ 
and aspirin. ‘Alocol ’ is an effective antacid well known to 
the medical profession for its soothing and protective influence 
on the stomach. The effect of this scientific combination is to 
assist the aspirin to exercise its pain-relieving properties safely 
and effectively. Moreover, ‘AlasU’ cannot affect the heart or 
upset the stomach. 

‘Alasil’ tablets have the further advantage of breaking up at 
once in water or on the tongue. This means that they can be 
taken pleasantly — at any time — anywhere — and that they are 
ready to begin their work of relieving pain immediately after 
being taken. 

Your own experience is the best evidence of the exceptional 
effectiveness of ‘Alasil’. Test it in any of the following 
conditions: — HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, NEURAL- 
GIA, COLDS AND CHILLS, RHEUMATIC PAIN, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO SLEEPLESSNESS AND 
PERIODIC PAINS 

In Bottles^ 1/ 5, 1/ 11^ and 2/ 10, Including Purchase Tax. 

A Product of the ‘Ovaltine* Research Laboratories. 


Scieraific S.CJW. 46B. 
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Wisdom from the East! 

How IS it that many of the present day women 
cannot find time for any home works 

Because they have more important business, 
and so have to spend one hour for toe-nail 
painting, two hours for finger-nail cleaning, 
paring, painting and polishing; three hours for 
lip-sticking, rougeing, painting, eye-browing 
and lashing ; considerable time for hair-dyeing, 
curling and dressing; and plenty of time for 
Bioscoping. 

^ ^ ^ 

Why are young men who marry when they 
are able to earn just enough to keep body and 
soul together, but have not even a moustache 
to bless their soul, called ‘ Fools by rash people? 

Because those blooming husbands are ig- 
norant of the fact that among the mortals 
women predominate by fifty per cent, so that 
a man is not performing a feat by shouldering a 
burden in a mighty hurry. 

^ 

Why do some people have great faith in 
Bribery? 

Because it is a Fine Art which enables strong 
men, who are good wire-pullers, to shower 
manifold blessings on the black sheep and the 
worms. 

* * * 

Why is Civilisation even better than 
Barbarism? 

Because civilisation is preached by educated 
big bodies (who are mostly baptised Chris- 
tians), desirous of inculcating ignorant sunburnt 
people in the art of chopping wood and drawing 
water ; when those fellows don’t Hsten to their 
auto-harps, the benevolent educated people lose 
their temper, and out of sympathy for the poor 
devils wipe them off the face of the Earth by 
the most expeditious civilised methods under 
the sun. sumanasetara 

Tilings They Say 

W E must put our foot on solid ground before 
we rush into dangerous waters. 

SARDAR VALEABHBHAI PATEL, 

Member of Indian Constituent Assembly 


An Englishman on France 

The French mind is the reverse of frivolous: 
nor is it ‘gay’. It suggests the mind of Rome 
under the Adoptive Emperors as portrayed by 
Walter Pater. Clarity is its chief characteristic: 
and this is often tinged with disillusionment. 
Life is brief ; too much must not be expected 
of It ; as it has to be Hved, there is wisdom in 
making the best of what it offers. From this 
comes a frank interest in the material pleasures 
among most; and among the intellectuals a 
disinclination to err in the direction of optimism. 
Men must not fool themselves with illusive 
hopes. Clarity of thought in the one section 
sometimes leads to hedonism, in the other 
section to cynicism. Its best manifestation is in 
a robust dignity of mind that is to be found in 
all classes — not, of course, universally but 
commonly. 

A French Girl on England 

It was not just their speech; it was the English 
themselves that I could not understand. I found 
them different from us m every way, from their 
maimer of thinking to their mode of dress; and 
what struck me particularly was their similarity 
—just like the dreary uniformity of the long 
rows of brick houses as one approaches London. 
I was more especially conscious of it because of 
my French mania for defining things and 
people, for estabhshing their outline and 
individuality. 

Slowly and by degrees I came to understand 
that this uniformity was purely exterior. That 
was one of the most difficult truths for me to 
learn. 

Then another thing struck me and captivated 
me: in spite of the apparent conformism of his 
thought, language, conduct, the Englishman has 
very real independence of judgment and of 
action. Indeed he is indifferent to the opinion of 
others. The English remain true to themselves, 
everywhere, always! This trait is manifest even 
in their reluctance to express themselves in any 
other language but their own. 

France — England 

Depends on the Legs 

Q. I AM a motorcyclist and am constantly 
annoyed by dogs, which run out and bite my 
legs. Would it be lawful to carry and use an 
ammonia squirt-gun? — ^Louise. 

A. Yes, a lady has the right to protect her 
legs, even if she has to ammoniate dogs to do so. 

Philadelphia Record 
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‘ Je regfette, monsieur, mais il est defendu . de fumer, id, 
dans ce musee.' 

Peace Treaties and Disarmament 
The rate at which the world can move toward a 
treaty will almost certainly depend upon the 
rate at which it can advance toward a general 
settlement of the war. We may take it as 
certain that there will be no actual atomic dis- 
armament unless there is also a simultaneous 
agreement in the whole field of military power. 

the consequences of this war. 

There will be no disarmament, atomic or 
otherwise, unless the rivalry of the great powers 
is replaced by a concert of the great powers. As 
long as they are in fact rivals, as they are now, 
and therefore potential enemies, agreements, 
however promising when they are stated in 
general terms, will be obstructed by disagree- 
ment over concrete details. 

This is not in reaHty a pessimistic view. For 
it means in practice that we shall be discussing 
disarmament while we are discussing a politick 
and economic peace. The two discussions will 
be carried on at the same time. Neither can be 
concluded separately. Either we shah achieve 
both peace and disarmament, or we shah get 
neither. waiter lippmann in 

New York Herald Tribune 


Britain’s Best Defence 

Peacetime conscription, a crushing burden of 
expenditure on defence, and the sterilisation of 
ill-spared land for military training — this is the 
price which, in the opinion of the orthodox, 
Britain must pay for her security and the mam- 
tenance of her power in the international bear- 
garden. It is a price which the nation manifestly 
cannot afford. Britain’s ability even to obtain 
the benefits claimed is open to grave doubt. 
If there were no alternative, it would be useless 
to complain. Britain is accustomed to bearing 
hardships and to taking risks. It is another 
matter, however, if the hardships and risks are 
unnecessary, due to an entirely wrong-headed 
view of the defensive strategy suitable to an 
island. 

Serious attention should, therefore, be given 
to two important articles recently contributed 
by Captain Bernard Acworth to the Catholic 
Herald, in which he discusses the ‘Outlines of a 
Defensive Strategy for Britain’ and answers in 
the negative the question ‘Is Conscription 
Necessary?’ His argument rests on the conten- 
tion that Britain, with her limited manpower 
and resources, cannot compete with Continental 
Powers in the ‘blood and mud’ school of 
warfare, but that her geographical position and 
unrivalled naval experience offer opportunities 
for a type of defence peculiarly her own, and as 
effective as it is unexacting. The three essentials 
on which he insists are the restoration of our 
sea power, the conversion of our air power into 
a ‘potent but purely defensive force’, and the 
rebuilding of a ‘small, appropriately armed,, 
long-service professional Army to garrison the 
homeland and its communications. It is im- 
possible in a short note to give more than a 
general idea of his proposals, and it is to be 
hoped that the articles will be reprinted so that 
as wide a pubhc as possible may have the chance 
to consider and digest them. That is the least 
they deserve when they suggest a way, not only 
of saving money and Hves, but also of defending 
our national interests successfully without 
dependence on foreign help. Truth 

Strange News 

In Chicago, Dolores McCrossen lost her dog, 
asked police to find it. Identifying marks: red 
nail polish on its toenails. 

In Copenhagen, Johannes Madsen got hit by 
a train, was ordered to pay the state railway for 
damage to the engine. Time 
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This world-famed Sherry (formerly called Findlatcr*8 
Fino) could not be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. For the safe- 
guarding therefore of our world- wide clientele we bate 
re-named it— Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 

FINDLATER MACKIE TODD <fi CO. LTD. 

Wim Merchants to H.M. the Ktngt Wigmort St., W.l 


Pure Water 

is Essential . . 

STILL MALVERN WATER, the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without restriction of area 
throughout Great Britain. Singu- 
larly free from mineral salts and 
solids, which may be harmful to 
the system, it is highly recom- 
mended by the medical profession. 


SriVL MALVEKN WATER can be 
obtained in sealed bottles {Extra 
l^rge} from any Grocer, Chemist or 
Wine Merchant. 


ST. ANNE’S WELL 
MALVERN 


COLWALL SPRINGS 
nr. MALVERN 
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What /S a 

Speedbird ? 

• The Speedbird is a symbol — the 
emblem of B.O.A.C. 

• The Speedbird is a route — 72,104 
miles of routes, linking 5 continents 
across the world. 

® The Speedbird is a plane — any 
aircraft operated by B.O.A.C. 

® And, above all, the Speedbird 
symbolises an ideal — the deter- 
mination to place B.O.A.C. ahead 
of the world’s air lines and to keep 
it there by unceasing improvement. 

speedbird Routes to: 

CANADA • USJ[. • MIDDLE EAST * SOUTH^ 
EAST AND WEST AFRICA • INDIA 
FAR EAST • AUSTRALIA ■ NEW ZEALAND 



BOAC 


Speedbird Routes 
across the World 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION E* 
ASSOCIATION WITH Q.E.A., S.A,A., T.E.A. 



TheFutureisYOURS 


Prepare for it NOW 


What about your future? What of the new great 
world of today? There are marvellous oppor- 
tunities, but only for those who have had specialized 
training. One thing is certain — there is not, and 
never will be, a worth-while place for the untrained. 

Ambitious men everywhere have succeeded through 
I.CS. Home-Study Courses, So also can you. We offer 
you the benefit of our 56 years’ matchless experience 
as creative pioneers of technical instruction by post 
Here are some of the subjects in which we offer 
thoroughly sound instruction: 


ACCOUNTANCY 
ADVERTISING 
AERONAUTICAL ENG. 
AEROPLANE DESIGN 
AIRCRAFT ENG. LIC, 
ARCHITECTURE 
BOILERMAKING 
BOOK-KEEPING 
BUILDING 
BUILDING SPECIF. 
BUSINESS M'G’MENT 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
CHEMISTRY, I. & O. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COMMERCIAL ART 
CONCRETE ENG. 
DIESEL ENGINES 
DRAUGHTSMANSHIP 


(State which branch) 

DRAWING OFFICE 

PRAC. 

ELECTRICAL ENG. 
ELECTRIC POWER, 
LIGHTING, TRANS- 
MISSION, TRACTION 
FIRE ENGINEERING 
FREE-LANCE 

JOURNALISM 
FUEL TECHNOLOGY 
HEATING & VENT. 
HYDRAULIC ENG. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATION ENG. 
INDUST’L M'G'MENT 
INTERNAL COMB. ENG. 
MACHINE DESIGNING 
MACHINE-TOOL W’K. 
MARINE ENG. 
MECHANICAL ENG. 
MECH. DRAWING 
MINING 

MOTOR ENGINEERING 
MOTOR MECHANIC 
PLASTICS 
PLUMBING 

QUANTITY SURVEY'G 
RADIO ENGINEERING 
RADIO SERVICE ENG. 
REFRIGERATION 
SALES M’G’MENT 
SANITARY ENG. 
SHEET-METAL WORK 
SHORT-STORY WR’T'G. 
STEAM ENGINEERING 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
SURVEYING (Stole which 
branch) 

TELEGRAPH ENG. 
WELDING 
WOODWORKING 
WORKS ENGINEERING 
WORKS M’G'MENT 




It works 
better on 


EXAMS: The various Accountants, Inst, of Book- 
keeping, Char. Inst. Secretaries, Inst, of Bankers, 
Advertising Assoc., Sales Managers* Assoc., London 
Metric., etc., B. Com., Oxford and Cambridge Local, 
Col. of Preceptors, and many others. E.J.B.C. Prelim., 
I.Mech.E., I.Fire.E.. C. & G. Motor Vehicle, B. Inst. Radio 
Eng., P.M.G. Wireless Operators, B.O.T. Certificates, 
I.EiecE., C. & G. Elec., R.I.B.A., R.I.C.S. 

Write to the /.C.S. Advisory Dept, stating your 
requirements and your hopes. Our advice is free. 


YOU MAY USE THIS COUPON 

INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Dept. 3, International Buildings, Kingsway. London, 
W.C.2 

Please send me particulars Oi your Courses in 


Name 


Age, 


IGS 


RONSONOL 





Ronsonol is the 
ideal fuel for every 
type of lighter. It 
gives instant flash, 
it’s fumeless, and it 
doesn’t clog. Test it 
for yourself; you’ll 
notice straightaway 
the big difference 
Ronsonol makes to your lighter. 

Ronsonol l/6j^d. 
bottle, Ronson 
Flints^fid. pacLst, 

Ronson Senrice 
Outfit l/6iL 
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Germany’s Literary Chameleons 
German writers show a remarkable turn of 
speed in their Protean self-transformations from 
one day to the next. In other countries the 
creative writer sets the intellectual fashion; in 
Germany the fashion creates the writer. There 
have been cases where German writers, within 
a single decade, have changed not only their 
political convictions, but also their style, and 
their whole approach to literature and Kfe, and 
changed them not once only, but three or four 
times. This supple versatility ... is one of the 
most ominous symptoms in modem German 
history. And it was more than a symptom. As 
time went on, the German reading pubHc had 
been trained by experience to give up any ex- 
pectation that their creative writers would prove 
consistent, or even in any way ambitious to 
appear consistent. Literature, even with authors 
who indulged in ethical or political mouthings, 
had become essentially a thing of subjective feel- 
ings. That this was so was grimly conJ&rmed as 
soon as Hitler seized power. The heart of the evil 
was not so much the terrible silence of acquies- 
cence — far worse was the right-about-turn of 
the German writers, their easy, automatic con- 
version to National Socialism, which seemed to 
them no more than a successful literary trend, 
to which one should attach oneself as soon as 
possible. One had so often attached oneself to 
other successful Hterary trends before. . . . The 
great majority of German writers, musicians, 
and men of the theatre, kept silence in the first 
few months after the capitulation, anxiously and 
expectantly waiting for the punishment or the 
liquidation that they feared. But there was no 
special punishment, with the rarest exceptions, 
and soon the volunteers began to report for 
service. The best-known figures of Hitler’s Ger- 
man culture began to write in the new German 
newspapers licensed by the AUied authorities. 
Their articles began with aU sorts of excuses, 
the most varied assortment of alibis, the most 
passionate abuse of the Hitler regime, and the 
most exaggerated glorification of England, 
Russia and America. Emil Jannings, the actor, 
the personal firiend and film hero of the Fuhrer, 
pubhcly announced that he had a Jewish grand- 
mother, bom in Russia. Dr. Karl Scharping, the 
radio commentator, one of Goebbels’ closest 
colleagues, who had been excelling himself a 
few months before in the most extravagant 
abuse of Great Britain, solemnly wrote a letter 
to the B.B.C., asking for a job. 

HEINRICH FISCHER in HoHzon 


The Rake’s Progress 

Meantime, the American Loan is running out. 
This was to have been the stand-by which kept 
us going while we put our house in order. 

We spend forty-seven per cent of it in food ; 
29 per cent on films and fags. The remainder 
goes to the real job — fifteen per cent to buy raw 
materials, nine per cent to buy new capital 
equipment. 

It is hke borrowing ^10 from a friend to 
‘tide things over’, then ‘blueing’ los. on 
a night out before starting work. 

FRANK OWEN in Daily Mail 

Good News 

Some idea of the ascendancy gained by Britain 
over the United States in this market is provided 
by a Buenos Aires survey of a few weeks ago. 
This stated that, at the time of reckoning, 
Britain had sold 196 aircraft since V-Day against 
the United States seven. 

By now the figures for Britain at any rate 
have risen. 

Britain’s success is attributed by informed 
observers in Buenos Aires to (a) efforts to 
satisfy markets at the shortest possible notice; 
(b) the adoption of elasticity in connection with 
prices. 

The Americans, they say, tend to concentrate 
on supplying domestic demands at the expense 
of exports; whereas Britain gives priority to 
foreign orders at the expense of her home and 
Domimon markets. South American World 

Bringing up Baby 

During their first year of existence, the 
infant delegates (of UNO) have cheerfully 
bitten into every major problem and quite a 
few minor ones. They have recommended that 
genocide be outlawed, armaments be reduced, 
troops be counted, atomic energy be controlled, 
culture be exchanged, Franco be unseated, 
children be fed, island bases be placed in safe- 
keeping in the Grand Central package room, and 
a universal Bill of Rights be drawn. At this junc- 
ture, the United Nations reminds us of a year- 
old child who has managed to pull down every 
book from the bottom shelf in the living room 
and is sitting among them in happy confusion, 
shoving them about and vaguely conscious of 
some personal inadequacy somewhere. 

New Yorker 
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Empire Builder 


'J^HROUGH twenty-five 
years of achievement as 
Australia’s INTERNATIONAL 
Airline, Qantas has played a 
major role in British Air 
supremacy. Partner with B.O.A.C. 
of the ‘Kangaroo’ Service to 
Australia, Qantas helps 
strengthen the bonds of Empire. 

QeudoA 

Smfuhe 

In association with 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

BOAC 



If, time and temperament permitting, you follow 
counsels of perfection — such as avoiding dishes 
known to disagree with you, and you eat slowly, 
masticating thoroughly, and do not mix drinks 
with food, then indigestion should rarely trouble 
you, but should haste, or hospitality, result in 
after-dinner discomfort, you can always turn to 
‘Dr.Jenner’s’ for quick relief. Introduced by Dr. 
Jenner, of vaccination fame, this proved specific 
for Digestive Disorders has been increasingly 
reconamended for five generations. 1/5 and 
3/4i, from Chemists, or send Id. stamp for 
Literature and Sample to: SAVORY & MOORE, 
Ltd. (Dept. S.B.), 143 New Bond St., London, W. I 



IF ifou are able to 

PAINT FLOWERS 

and are interested in designing for 

Machine-Printed 

TEXTILES 

particularly Cretonnes, we offer Profes- 
sional Training by Post and a Sales 
Service through which we have sold 
hundreds of pounds* worth of Students* 
0 Designs. 

Write for free booklet and 
proof of numerous successes to 

TEXTILE STUDIO 

‘W.R.’, 352a STATION ROAD, HARROW 


SHORT STORY 
WRITING 

Short story writing is the ideal hobby. Leam the 
essential technique by post — the Regent way. 

Fill in and post this advertisement — enclosing a 
2id. stamp— to Tibpj Regent Institute (Dept. A/40), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for “Stories that Sell 
To-day*» (a special bulletin) and “How to Succeed 
as a Writer” (an informative prospectus). 

Name 

Atdsess 



Bath Trouble 

On 5 December 1946, at about 4.30 p.m., a 
female convict, it is alleged, fought the Prison 
Matron, Miss G. I. Umoh, at the U.A.C. beach. 
It is alleged that the prisoner was going to draw 
water at the U.A.C. beach in the company of 
other prisoners when the matron ordered her 
to take her bath as well. The prisoner refused, 
saying that the place was too open. The matron 
who could not control her temper, insisted, it is 
alleged, and soon began to whip her severely. 
The female convict who could not stomach the 
agony contumely then retahated. 

While the pubhc are aware that these women 
as convicts deserve some punisliment, they 
deplore the unnecessary and bestial flogging of 
these human beings. The public also appeal 
•earnestly to the Prison Authorities to see that 
a special place is provided for these women 
prisoners for their bath as this beach is too open. 

Nigerian Eastern Mail 

A Wife’s Value 

Two recent divorces reported in the Press 
once more raise the question whedier the 
damages awarded to the injured party should be 
based on the loss the husband has suffered by 
being deprived of his wife, or on the fortune of 
the co-respondent. In one case, Mr. Justice 
Pilcher, granting a divorce in Leeds to a husband 
who claimed damages from the co-respondent, 
a grain merchant, cut the claim from £1,000 to 
£7S> saying with regard to the wife: ‘ She is of 
no great value. She was extravagant and proved 
-extremely lazy and incompetent. ’ In the other 
case, a decree nisi with agreed damages of 
£9,000 against the co-respondent, a captain in 
the U.S. army and described as a publisher and 
■said to be a man of very considerable wealth, 
was granted to a husband, who said that he 
intended to settle two-thirds of the damages on 
Ms five-year-old son. 

Bureaucracy? 

Under at least one Authority a master who 
wishes to take a party of boys to see the gas- 
works must fill up in triplicate a form contain- 
ing twelve headings and have it signed by the 
headmaster and four different o&ials three 
weeks before the visit. 

MR. A. E, NICHOLS, of Exeter, at a 

Conference of Headmasters in London 


POXE SUD 



— Vous y croyez, vous, tin de'barqtiement ? 


Burr, Burr 

In order to make five telephone caUs in the 
Central London area yesterday, I had to try 
twenty-two coin boxes. 

I made the following casualty hst: no dialling 
tone, five ; dialling tone continued after starting 
to dial, four; unobtainable signal started while 
dialling, three; pennies jammed in slot, two; 
persistent wrong numbers, two; instrument 
(mouthpiece, etc.), missing, one. Total, 17. 

In two instances the 2d. would not return 
when button ‘B’ was pressed and in a third 
case I obtained a return of 2s. 2d. (belonging to 
a previous caller?) Letter in Evening Standard 

In defence of the Hen 

The hen, if offered human friendship from 
babyhood, can be affectionate and charming. 
She can also be inteUigent. She is nearly always 
a devoted, unselfish mother. I have known a 
cat and a hen to be almost inseparable com- 
panions. 

Although nearly eight years have passed, I 
stiU mourn, occasionally, the passing of a Rhode 
Island Red hen who came to me with a sitting 
of chicks. Her devotion to me was complete. 
She knew the sound of my car, and was always 
eager to meet me every evening. And when I 
found her in a state of collapse she had been 
laying large double eggs ; she revived for a few 
seconds to express pleasure in my return, and 
then died. 

Letter in The Times Literary Supplement 

The Spaniards had a Word for it ! 

Members of the Spanish Academy of the 
Language recently discussed throughout an 
entire session whether the word estraperlo, the 
accepted term for the black market, should be 
admitted into the dictionary. They decided that 
it should aot. 3-^ 
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Shirt — and Singer ! 

Customers in a well-known West End 
hosiery shop were not a Httle surprised recendy 
when a fellow-cHent at the shirt counter 
suddenly burst into song. The dark stranger 
moved from counter to counter buying a 
variety of merchandise, all the while giving 
forth snatches of Itahan opera in a beautiful 
tenor voice. 

It was Beniamino Gigli, out on a buying 
expedition. 

‘Gilbertian’ World 

The BUI to empower local authorities to 
establish Civic Restaurants, presented by Mr. 
Strachey, was circulated on 19 November. It 
makes provision for the compulsory purchase 
of land, so local authorities should have no 
difficulty- in securing the best sites, and embodies 
a clause which, somewhat surprisingly, allows 
Civic Restaurants to be run at a loss for the first 
five years. 


This clause is likely to meet with strong 
criticism. It appears to give municipahties five 
years in which to put themselves — at the rate- 
payers’ expense — ^in a strong position vis-h-vis 
their competitors in a highly competitive 
industry. Here is what might be the thin end 
of a formidable wedge. If Civic Restaurants, 
why not Civic Cinemas, Civic Bootshops, and 
so forth — all, during their years of infancy, 
indirectly subsidised by their competitors? This 
(it may be argued) is to envisage a truly 
Gdbertian situation — but are we not hving now 
in a more or less Gilbertian world? 

Law Journal 

Parfum d’Amour Radio -actif 

Ce parfum d’amour magnetise et irradie 
provoque, fixe et retient attachement 
sincere, meme a distance 
R^sultat ^tonnant sumaturel 
Notice exphcative : coupure 10 francs. 

PROFESSEUR CLEMENT 
29, rue Gustave-Courbet, Toulouse 
Advertisement in Point de Vue (Paris) 


C MAKING LESS 

of more washing-up 

Hoteliers and factory canteen managers, with very large families to cater 
for, need help with their washing-up machines to make hard water soft and 
dispel film-forming grease. 

Albright & Wilson, from their long experience with phosphates for water 
treatment, provide a water-softening detergent powder called “ Calgonite ” 
which gives a sparkling answer to an otherwise dull prospect. 

fALBRieHT & WILSON 

Chemicals for Industry 


49, PARK LANE, LONDON. W.l. UrOBKS! OLDBDHY S WIDNES. 
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A LITTLE BIRD TOLD ME ! 



, BALKAN SOBRAJVIE CIGARET' 




E 


HIS 

NGLAND . 



THE CATHEDRAL— where 
traditions, without text or rules, 
guided artist-craftsmen in the 
creation of perfection. ... It is 
with a modest sense of kinship 
with these traditions that we 
proudly send so many of our 
products to the Deaneries of 
England. Your Balkan Sobranie 
can put up a smoke-screen 
against every worry ; in its 
smoking is peace, contentment, 
and long - lasting satisfaction. 



The onltf — 

Army! 


For 8o years The 
Salvation Army 
has been in action 
against sin^ vice, 
ignorance and 
need. To-day hundreds of thousands of 
voluntary workers guided by 28,000 Sal- 
vation Army Officers are preaching the 
Gospel in 102 languages. Medical, edu- 
cational and social work is carried on in 
97 countries. 

The service of The Salvation Army is 
needed more than ever in the world 
to-day. Nev7 calls are constantly being 
made upon it. 

Your help is needed m the fight against evil and 
want. Please remember The Salvation Army in 
your prayers and by any gift of service or money 
which you are able to give to 

GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, CB.E., 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON. E.C.4 



Serving- 


there 


need 


SOBRANIE L™ LONDON. E.C.l. 


always! 



WOIiM^MP HE VIEW 

PELMANISM 

For All Times and Circumstances 


'pELlMANlSiNI has stood the test of time. 

During the last half century, in peace and 
war, m times of prosperity and of depression, it 
has helped and encouraged men and women in all 
the affairs of life. Now, m this time of reconstruc- 
tion and planning for the future, two facts stand 
out against a background of evidence — the large 
number of serving and ex-service members of 
Forces enrolling for the Pelman Course, 
and the continued support of those in civilian 
occupations. 


This increasing demand proves the creative 
and re- creative value of Pelmanism. Minds under 
stress and strain are sorely in need of restful 
recreation and soothing stimulus. Pelmanism 
gives all this and more. It is the way to clear 
thinking and calm but determined action under all 
circumstances. You cannot be harassed by anxie- 
ties, fears and worries, or feel helpless, mute and 
fearful m times of sudden emergency when imbued 
and buoyed up by the friendly personal guidance 
of Pelmanism. Take the Course to-day and 
possess those self-reliant attributes permanently 
enjoyed by over half a million grateful Pelmanists. 


A True Philosophy 

Pelmanism is a true philosophy of living for 
ordinary sensible people who wish to make the 
best of themselves at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. The Pelman Institute has won and 
held its unique position through all wars and 
worries, trials and tribulations, during the last half 
century. To-day Pelmanism is appreciated as 
much as ever. The test of time has proved the 
Power of Pelmanism and in these exceptional 
and ever-changing times it is playing its part in 
reconstruction 


Personal and Individual 
Pelmanists are not left to make the applications 
themselves. An experienced and sympathetic in- 
structional staif shows them, in exact detail, how 
to apply the principles of Pelmanism to their 
own circumstances and aspirations. Thus every 
Pelman Course is an individual Course. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish and Italian. The Pelman method 
IS explained m four little books, one for each language. 
Write tor the book that interests you and it will be sent 
to \ou by return, together with a specimen lesson, gratis 
and post free. 

Specially redtued fees to serving and ex-service 
members of Hts Majesty's Forces 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
127 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.l 


What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism brings out 
and develops them to 
efficiency. It banishes 
defects as: 

Pessimism 
Forgetfulness 
Indefiniteness 
Procrastination 
Mind-Wandering 
Weakness of Will 


the mind’s latent powers 
the highest point of 
such weaknesses and 

Timidity 

Inferiority 

Depression 

Indecision 

Aimlessness 

Lack of Ideas 


All these defects and weaknesses can be 
completely overcome by a course of Pelmanism 


Then there are those opposite qualities which 
are valuable in every aspect of living: 


— Optimism 
— Judgment 
— Observation 
— Concentration 
— Self- Confidence 
— Organising Power 


— Courage 
— Initiative 
—Reliability 
— Will-Power 
— Resourcefulness 
— Presence of Mind 


You can develop and strengthen all these by 
a course of Pelmanism. 


H.M. FORCES 

All serving and ex-service members are now entitled to 
receive the complete Pelman Course, with full tuition and 
guidance, at 

One-Half Usual Fee 

Immediate application should be made for Special Enrol- 
ment Form (Services). 


The dominant aim for every man and woman 
must be to show a courageous, confident, well- 
equipped mental front. The general effect of the 
training, is to induce an attitude of mind and a 
personal efficiency favourable to the happy 
management of life. 

The Pelman Course is fully described in a 
book entitled The Science of Success. The Course 
is simple and interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The book will be sent to you, gratis and 
post free, on application to : 

Pelman Institute 

{Estabhsked over 50 years) 

127 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.l 

Callers •welcomed. 

PEhMAFI (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: PARIS, 176 Bottle 
vard Haussmann. AMSTERDAM, Damrak, BB. NEW YORK, 
271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MELBOU RNE, 396 Flinders 
Lane. JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Box 4928. DURBAN, Natal 
Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489) DELHI, 10 Alipore RoaA 
CALCUTTA, 102 Clive Street. 
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written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail 
price of is. 6d. and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised 
way of Trade; or affixed to o r as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 




Americans and the New 


UNITY OF EUROPE by Rowmund Pilsudski 
SCIENTIFIC MAN v. POWER POLITICS: A Review by C.E.M. load 
TURKEY AND THE DARDANELLES by Hal Lehrman 


The answer 
is in 

the negative 

Has State management of industrial affairs 
proved so successful that it justifies an 
extension of controls? Has it proved itself 
capable of running the bus services as 
efficiently as they are managed under the 
present system? 



The British Omnibus Companies Public Relations Committee 
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anchor each 
blade in its 


World 

Review 

INCORPORATING REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

EDITED BY EDWARD HULTON 


wrapper 



Every cutting edge reaches you 
untouched and undamaged, sharper 
even than a surgeon’s scalpel. Every 
edge is buttressed for extra strength 
and longer life. Tested for complete 
uniformity. Gillette blades, with 
these and other improvements, still 
set the pace for quicker, smoother, 
more refreshing shaves ! 
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Mrs. Smith’s kiddies 
steer clear of 



because Mrs. Smith — ' wise mother — safe- 
guards them with POTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTILLES when cold-infection is about. 
i/3d. per tin. Supplies limited but worth 
trying for. 

POTTER'S 

CaiankPaMiUeS^,,, 

k OARKT LTD.. ARTILLERY UNE. LONDON. E.l 




Made from carefully selected 
Bruyere root, the ‘FOUR- 
SOME’ has always 
appealed especially to the 
discriminating smoker. 
We look forward with 
him to the day when 
these excellent Briar 
Pipes will again be 
in normal supply. 




Foursome 


THE ROBERT SINCUIR TOBACCO CO.. 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


A Good Turn 

To those to whom it is second 
nature to do a good turn^ the 
Church Army appeals on behalf of 
men^ women and children needing 
a new start in life. The task of 
turning sadness into gladness is 
indeed a happy one—will YOU 
take a turn? 

Cheques should be crossed ^ Barclay a/c 
Church Army^ and sent to Prebendary 
HUBERT H. TREACHER, General 
Secretary and Head, The Church Army, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.i, 

€HUROTARMY 

La/i7L 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE 

without Calomel — and you’ll jump out of bed 
in the morning full of vim and vigour 

The liver should pour out two pints of liquid bile into'your 
bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing freely, your food 
doesn’t digest. It just decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up 
your stomach. You get constipated. Your whole system is 
poisoned and you feel sour, sunk, and the world looks punk. 
Laxatives help a little, but a mere bowel movement 
doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those good old Carters 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pints of bile flowing 
freely and make you feel *up and up.* Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carters Little 
Liver Pills. Stubbornly refuse anything else. 1/5 and 3/5. 


SHORT STORY 
WRITING 

Short story writing is the ideal hobby. Learn the 
essential technique by post — the Regent way. 

Fill in and post this advertisement — enclosing a 
2i<L stamp — to The Regent Institute (Dept. A/40), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for “Stories that Sell 
To-day” (a special bulletin) and “How to Succeed 
as a Writer” (an informative prospectus). 

Name 

Address . . . 



Soft drinks 
in ( anger ! 

COAL SHORTAGE CAUSES 
BOHLE CRISIS . . . 

It takes a ton of coal to make a ton of 
glass. Even before the electricity cuts 
the coal shortage had drastically re- 
duced the already meagre supply of 
new bottles for Soft Drinks. Now the 
position is even more serious. There- 
fore the bottlers rely, to a greater 


extent than ever, on the prompt 
return of empty bottles to keep the 
Soft Drinks flowing. 

The public and the retailers have 
responded to past appeals in a most 
praiseworthy manner. Now we ap- 
peal for an even greater effort. We 
need every empty bottle, squash and 
mineral; we need them urgently. If 
you are a retailer, please accept them 
when they are offered, even though 
you have staff and storage difficulties. 
If you are a member of the pxiblic, 
please rake out every 
bottle you can find and 
take them back to your 
suppliers. YouUl all reap 
your reward in larger 
quantities of soft drinks. 



Issued by the Soft Drinks Industry (War Time) Association Ltd., 42 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.i 






A/ot liimlta^o in 

A nicely upholstered seat under you at the 
proper angle for your back and all the 
controls handy. These things are worked 
out in Dagenham — scientifically worked out 
to reduce fatigue. Add maintenance and 
repairs and parts at standard fixed prices 
PREFECT 10 h.p. £275 (Plus £77.2.9 purchase tax) 


tke^ dtivin^ 5eat 

and there you are — ease in all things ! The 
Prefect (lo h.p.) and the Anglia (8 h.p.) are 
comfortable cars — both to body and bank 
accotmt. Please be patient — your dealer will 
get you delivery as soon as it’s humanly 
possible. 

ANGLIA 8 h.p. £229 (Plus £64 7.3 purchase tax) 



•r AffOlNTMENT 
HOTOR VtHICli 
HANUUCTURikS 



CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 


MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED DAGENHAM 



H T any time of the day a warm, com- 
forting cup of ‘Ovaltine’ will do 
much to renew energy^ strengthen 
the nepes and brighten your outlook. 
Dvaltine’ is all concentrated nourish- 
ment derived from Nature’s best foods — 
malt, milk and eggs. 

Dvaltine’ also at bedtime will greatly help 
you to ensure a good night’s sleep. Its easi v 


digested nutriment wiH assist you to relax, 
soothe the tired body and quickly provide 
the conditions most favourable to peaceful, 
restorative sleep. 

Because of its outstanding qualities 
^Ovaltine* is the food beverage most 
widely used in Hospitals and Nursing 
Homes throughout the world. ] 


I HA VE just got backTrom the Continent 
of Europe; and during my stay there I 
visited Switzerland, Now let me say 
straight away that that country should 
not be looked upon as a mere piece of 
snow and ice constituting ‘the pleasure 
ground of the privileged'. In fact there 
was not always quite enough snow 
there this year. 

The Swiss have other occupations 
beyond winter sports; and, despite 
what many people still persist in 
thinking, ‘tourism’ is not their first 
industry. 

There is another, or rather there are 
many other ‘Switzerlands’ besides the 
skiers’ paradise. Swiss industry is im- 
portant; the country possesses several 
big towns of real interest ; Swiss 
democracy is a study in itself and a 
worthwhile one— it is not true that 
Switzerland has no politics. This small 
country is indeed a great education 
at the moment for all. And one could 
wish that it were possible for more 
Britons at the present time to visit the 
ordinary Swiss town or village. For 
there he would find hfe, or rather an 
example of his own civiHsation, more 
or less as it was lived before the late 
war. He would find normal men and 


women working there and 
being. 

There is somethiag very odd about the Swiss 
when you first meet them again! You soon 
realise that it is they who are sane, living in 
reasonably sane surroundings, whilst one fives 
oneself in something very Hke a lunatic asylum ! 

The traveller has only to step off the (very 
clean) electric express into the enormous (and 
equally clean) railway station at Zurich to get the 
general idea. The train is absolutely punctual ; 
despite the lack of Fascism, and in spite of 
the fact that many parts of the country He under 
a mantle of snow. Whether it would pay 
British railways to introduce the anti-snow 
devices used on Swiss, German and Russian rail- 
ways I cannot tell ; though I think they might 
try a few of them. 

The first thing that strikes the passenger at 
Zurich, from the railway station outwards and 
onwards, is a sense of enjoying a really modem 
city which does not seem to possess the sordid- 
ness that appears to march with modernity in 
Britain. The city of Zurich is, in fact, very like 
the best of the United States; or if you will, the 
best of pre-Hitler Germany— though there is 
not quite the bigness and the stimulus of 
America or the old Germany; or the beauty 
of Italy, or the picturesqueness of next-door 
Austria. 

Politeness at Last! 

The people, if a little ‘solid', are, none die less, 
efficient, charming, polite, and so un-nervous I 
Although rations are not much higher than in 
England, and there is Httle Black Market, the 




people’s faces do look as if they were, somehow, 
built up of sohd meat ! Foreign visitors in the 
hotels are given three times the amount of food 
which the natives receive; and in practice as 
much as they want of everytliing, mcluding 
endless cheese, of endless and diverting varieties. 
(Cripps, please note!) They have copied most 
of the French cheeses; and no doubt they will 
soon make a local Stilton and an Alpine 
Wensleydale. . . . The Swiss themselves have to 
give up ration tickets in hotels. 

As an example of quiet efficiency, on arrival 
at the frontier, the Customs men who board the 
train — no waiting in ’flu-hatching sheds as in 
England — hand each traveller a temporary set 
of ration cards. On the contrary, in France they 
do not. So that when you are in the dining-car 
in France, when the attendant asks you for 
bread-tickets, you have to say that you haven’t 
got any yet. This does not disconcert him or 
you very much, since he soon produces the 
bread anyway. This goes on all over France — a 
series of demands for bread-tickets, the reply 
that you have not got them yet, and the calm 
production of breadstufls without them. Quite 
a good httle example of the working of 
rationing in the two countries. 

A further odd little point is that food parcels 
for Britain are advertised in Switzerland. Yet, 
when you go to the bank, you And that, whilst 
you must pay the money into a Swiss bank, the 
food is sent from Denmark. 

Three-quarters of the exiguous amount of 
currency wliich British visitors are allowed to 
bring into Switzerland has to be changed into 
‘bons’, which can only be cashed in hotels and 
other caravanserais. This, because the Swiss 
allege that their seemingly plentiful stocks of 
nylons and otlier delightful tmngs were all being 
bought up by foreign visitors. One can under- 
stand their point of view ; though the British 
authorities deny that dais was the case. 

Talking of nylons and suchlike, Swiss women 
seem to have adopted quite a different style of 
dress from the British, French or Americans. It 
possesses a somewhat German, though very 
pleasing appearance, and is perhaps inspired 
by the costume of Renaissance Germany. The 
prosperous and healthy-looking Burgerinnen 
of Zurich and Basle are strangely reminiscent of 
the drawings of Albrecht Diirer, and Holbein — 
incidentally a distinguished member of the Basle 
School, and not a German, though his father was 
bom at Augsburg. Dresses, for example, are 
often ornamented by the heavy gold chains and 
ornaments of this period. Good silk stockings 
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seem plentiful, and they grace most female 
understandings. 

Up to Date 

The bookstalls, wliich do not carry many 
British periodicals, present a confusing variety, 
Hke those of France, of native periodicals, none 
of which appear to have quite the editorial 
merit or modernity of the best British and 
American ones. The technique of production is, 
however, very high; and there is hardly a 
periodical in the world with better art and 
colour work than Du (You), published in 
Zurich — though it costs about 3s. And some of 
the leading weeklies possess wonderful printing 
machinery. I asked if there were any old 
machines. ‘Yes,’ they said. ‘ We have one or two 
old ones of 1939 1 But as soon as a new machine 
comes on the market we get it at once.’ Much 
of the machinery was German; but the Swiss 
are now making their own, largely at 
Winterthur, where they make the big electric 
locomotives. The largest-circulation weekly, 
Schweizerische Illustrierte, is produced with highly 
modem machinery in a factory which is being 
largely extended at the small city of Zofingen, 
in tile Canton of Aargau. The firm is a develop- 
ment of an old local paper started by the same 
family about a hundred years ago. Zofingen is, 
curiously enough, of great advantage as a 
publishing centre, since its smallness, and com- 
parative modesty, does not unduly excite the 
jealousies of other towns. A periodical published 
in Zurich would arouse great suspicion in Basle, 
the second city of the country; more perhaps in 
Berne, the nominal capital, though ortiy third in 
size; and more still no doubt, in French-speaking 
Geneva, which is feeling very self-conscious just 
at the moment. The Schweizerische Illustrierte 
has a sister paper, known as Illustre, pubhshed 
in the French tongue. The German-language 
one has a circulation of about 200,000; which is 
not bad in a population of only four million, 
many of whom speak French, some Italian, and 
a few Romance, which is now recognised as the 
fourth official language — to say nothing about 
the numerous dialects. There is also the com- 
petition of the very numerous other pubHcations, 
local and other, of all sorts and descriptions. 

A Federal Union 

Anybody who tries to study this 
interesting country a little more deeply 
than the ordinary ski-runner soon 
realises how extremely ‘federal’ 



Switzerland still is. France is extremely 
higlily-centraHsed ; and any other town 
than Paris is distinctly provincial. The 
United States, though still possessing a 
federal poHtical structure, is extra- 
ordinarily ‘samey’ from end to end. 
Not so the small area of Switzerland, 
which still partakes more of the 
character of Germany before the birth of 
Bismarck. The peasants in one mountain 
village will speak a different dialect from 
the village five miles away. But it is far 
more than a question of peasant pro- 
nunciations. The various big towns, and 
the Cantons, though not hostile to each 
other, or ‘ disunited’, are really all differ- 
ent. The various parts of the country 
have had different histories; and these 
differences are still, very wisely, kept 
alive by the federal constitution, which 
is still a big force. Zurich and Basle 
were independent international trading 
cities not unlike the Venice, Cologne 
and Rotterdam of the Middle Ages. 
Berne and Neuchatel were aristocratic 
little communities. The Principality of 
Neuchatel only joined the federation 
in 1857. Aargau was conquered by the 
free Cantons, and for some time placed 
under governors sent from Berne and 
Zurich. The Bernese were the cleverest 
diplomats, and were good soldiers ; so 
that is perhaps why their dty is now 
the official political capital. This al- 
though Zurich has 400,000 people — 
a tenth of the entire nation — too many 
for the available houses — and too many 
altogether, say other cities. 

When people declare that to re- 
federalise Germany would be putting 
the clock back they should spare another 
glance for Switzerland, the whole of 
which is considerably smaller than the 
former States of Bavaria or Wurttem- 
berg. Indeed the federal character of 
Swiss politics has been, and remains, an 
important element in the successful 


development of Swiss democracy: 
because the effective pohtical communi- 
ties have remained very small; so that 
people really do know their neighbours, 
and can pretty accurately sum up their 
value, or the lack of it. 

This is stiU particularly the case in the 
smaller Cantons, some of which still 
keep up the Landesgemeinde. This, as in 
ancient Athens, is a parhament of the 
Canton of which every citizen is a 
member. The citizen has the right to 
carry a sword at the open-air meetings 
of this parhament, and still sometimes 
does. On the other hand, if a citizen who 
is known to be a local ‘bad hat’ has too 
much to say at one of these meetings, 
his fellows will have no compunction 
in telling him to ‘ pipe down’. The Swiss 
people are a real democracy because, in 
the course of centuries, they have 
become really educated in democratic 
principles. That is why they are not 
keen that tliis education should now be 
diluted in anyway. This is raising a very 
difficult question about the women, 
who still have no votes. Many Swiss 
still think that Votes for Women would 
mean the introduction of a lot of 
flighty girls, which would really impair 
the quahty of their democratic life. 

Democracy does not cling merely to 
the picturesque rural Cantons; it is still a 
big force in thelarge cities. I lunched with 
an important business man who had just 
taken time off to do some voting in the 
city of Zurich, of which he was a 
citizen. (In Switzerland, when you are 
naturahsed, you have got to be made a 
citizen of a city, or a commtme, first, 
then of a Canton, and then you can 
become a citizen of the whole Bund, or 
federation.) 

My friend had not merely been voting for a 
list of candidates. The City Council wanted to 
know his views about certain educational 
reforms; and also wanted him to appoint 



certain, of the schoolmasters. The fint of these 
institutions is called, the Referendum. There is 
also, both locally and nationally, what is called 
the Initiative. If a certain number of signatures 
are collected, the signatories can force the 
Federal Government to consider any new 
proposed legislation which they want to see 
enacted. "What will happen about the new 
Suffragettes I do not know. My friend admitted 
that aD. had been quiet in his household until 
die arrival of Mrs. Castle, who it turned out was 
not only a voter in the United Kingdom, but 
the Member of Parliament for Blackburn, He 
admitted that her arrival had been a bombshell. 

Nevertheless centralisation has not been 
without its victories of late, even in Switzer- 
land. The war made almost mevitable an 
increase in the powers of the Government at 
Berne. This is now causing a certain amount of 
trouble. One aspect is that there are no federal 
old-age pension schemes, although there are 
local ones. A friend confessed that during the 
war they had even become more military- 
minded ; and there seems to be some evidence 
of a new spirit of nationalism. In accordance 
with ancient custom, now that the shooting in 
Europe is over, the one and only Swiss General, 
Guisan, has had his title taken away again, and 
has gone back to being a colonel. Yet it was 
noticeable that almost every house, whether 
public or private, sported a picture of Guisan. 
One of these showed liim standing up in his 
motor car, in an attitude not far short of that 
customarily assumed by Montgomery. The 
latter was staying in a chalet which had been 
lent him at Gstaad by an English banker. There 
he neither drank, smoked, nor ski'd. (He was 
injured at the end of the war in an air accident.) 
But he sometimes was to be seen striding down 
the chief street, wearing the famous beret with 
two badges, though in civilian garb, and 
followed by a young Swiss, carrying odd 
impedimenta. A figure in the snow not unlike 
Good King Wenceslas and liis page ! 

Carnivcil at Basle 
An aspect of the ‘normalcy’ of the people 
is that they are still able to throw them- 
selves into the abandon of Carnival in the 
old way. The Carnival at Basle is a most 
remarkable afiair. In February most of 
the country indulges in a bit of carnival. 
But the proceedings at Basle are un- 
rivalled — that fine and interesting city 


on the Rhine with its successful com- 
bination of ancient and modem, which 
so many stupid people know only as a 
railway station. 

A modem English person would be 
inclined to ask, ‘What is it all in aid of ? ’ 
It isn’t in aid of anything. In Switzerland 
they don’t have to have so many excuses 
for enjoying themselves. And enjoy 
themselves they do at carnival time. 

These carnivals are no doubt survi- 
vals of pagan rejoicings at the defeat of 
King Winter. What a pity we can’t 
afford a big bonfire, with an effigy of 
ShinweU at the top of it ! Carnival time 
at Basle is also a general ‘let-up’ for a 
sober and hard-working people. Things 
are allowed to go on which would not 
be countenanced at other seasons. Above 
all, the spirit of criticism and caricature 
rides abroad. The citizens make fun of 
their ‘betters’, and of their governors, 
both municipal and national. The law 
of libel is said not to run at this time. 1 
hope this is the case, or some of the 
revellers may get into quite serious 
trouble. For three or four days the 
citizens parade through the streets, 
accompanied by drum and fife bands, 
in the most inconceivable masks; and at 
nightfall there is revelry in every hotel 
and cafe. It is not a ‘fancy dress baU.’, in 
the English sense. You cannot just go 
as a Chinaman, or a sailor, or a Red 
Indian. You must purchase from an 
artist a mask, which is usually a very 
clever and artistic caricature of human 
emotions; and you are then fiee to 
accost anybody, and tell him just what 
you think of him, or her. This is done 
in a special voice, to disguise your own, 
and accompanied by very droll move- 
ments, which are no doubt largely 
traditional. In the pubhc processions 
the people delight in skits on current 
events, local and other. The good citi- 
zens of Basle appear to be no respecters. 
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of American G.I/s. One carriage was 
supposed to represent a steamer on the 
Rhine packed full of comic American 
soldiers, drinking freely, and making 
love to their girl-friends and ‘cuties*. 
There has been the usual trouble in the 
city with rude tramway conductors, 
and the City Council has recently been 
forced to promise that their manners 
wiii improve. Accordingly, there was 
more than one float with comic tram- 
way conductors, sprouting angel wings 
out of their uniforms. 

I do not know what the Russian 
Consul thought of the anti-Communist 
car. This displayed rolls of newspaper, 
on wliich a nasty-looking red spider 
was crawling. At the back of the car 
was a water-closet into which the local 
Communist newspaper had been 
thrown. 

Too Many Imports 

Actually, although Switzerland is pros- 
perous and booming — it was not necessary for 
a British journalist recently to describe her as a 
Poor Little Rich Girl — there is a certain amount 
of anxiety. For it is not easy to remain rich 
surrounded by a ruined Europe. Again, 
Switzerland, which is not able to be very self- 
supporting, has unfortunately now gone back 
to her old habit of importing far more than she 
exports. The year 1945 was an exception. But, 
for 1946, imports exceeded exports by 747 
million francs. These imports, naturally, were 
almost entirely food and raw materials — 
particularly for the metal and mechanical 
iadustries. Watches headed the exports (in 
terms of value), with machines, silk goods and 
chemical products not far behind. 

In 1938 Germany was easily first as customer 
and supplier. In 1946 the U.S.A. had taken both 
these places. France has remained the second 
best supplier, and is now the second best buyer. 

Curiously enough, the U.K., wliich was a 
debtor to Switzerland before the war is now 
& small creditor. Nevertheless, because the 
Dominions have been buying fairly heavily, 
sterling has gone down instead of going up. 
At the moment profits are high, labour is very 
scarce, and skilled workers^ wages are almost 
proportionately high. It is soon noticed that 


Swiss wines are sometmies, at about fifteen 
francs a bottle, higher m price than wines 
imported from France, although these have to 
pay a stiff duty. This is said to be because of the 

great cost of labourers m the Swiss vineyards 

(You can get a box of the best Havana agars 
for thirteen francs a box of ten.) 

However, the bombed Continent cannot 
easily afford finished Swiss goods ; and caimot 
provide Switzerland with the material re- 
sources which she entirely lacks, apart from 
water-power and the tourist industry. 

In Switzerland there is the universal story of 
lack of power. Coal is extremely scarce and 
expensive, none being produced in the country; 
and the water-power is not really adequate. As 
things stand, there has been a very serious 
shortage of rain all over the coimtry over the 
past few months. (At some ski-ing resorts there 
was not enough snow.) Passenger hfts in works 
and ojSices have already been stopped. And, as 
it does not seem likely that they wiU make up 
the rain in the next few montlis, it looks as 
though they are in for a very serious situation. 

The Sunday Pictorial Again 
I notice that the Sunday Pictorial saw Jit 
to give me some free, and quite unsolicited, 
publicity on p March, anent my com- 
ments on that journaV s disgusting so-called 
public poll, asking its readers whether 
Princess Elizabeth ought to marry Prince 
Philip of Greece or not. It would be inter- 
esting to learn what number out of our 34 
million electors recorded their vote in this 
'poir. Yet this, like the names of the 
shareholders of this little popular pet, was 
never disclosed. My protest was entirely 
sincere, since I was disgusted by the 
gratuitous insult to our charming Princess; 
and the fact that the alleged ^polV could 
only add a further difficulty to an already 
difficult and painful political situation. Yet 
I do not think that it is worth while carrying 
the matter any further in the Sunday 
Pictorial, which seems still stubbornly set 
in its very unattractive habits. Had the 
journal in question been of normal standing, 
I would have written to it, asking it to 
correct its latest effusion about myself, as I 
did when some errors crept into the Daily 
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Mail about my political viewSy^ which 
were at once corrected after my letter. But I 
feel that the Sunday Pictorial is hopeless. 
So that I shall perforce have to take up a 
little of this paper, merely to point out that 
I made no apology, neither did I apologise 
for Sunday Pictorial readers. There was 
no question of an apology from myself about 
anything, since I had done nothing. Neither 
did I apologise for the readers of the 
Sunday Pictorial. I merely wished to 
convey sincerely, and with real respect, 
my condolences to the Royal Family, and 
others concerned, that the promoters of the 
Sunday Pictorial should have felt moved 
to commit this outrage. 

Yugoslav Tragedy 
A DREADFUL tiling has happened about 
the recently signed treaty with Italy [See 
World Review, March 1947] . The British 
let through a clause to the effect that 
the Italians must hand over aU Yugo- 
slav prisoners to the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. This means that the soldiers 
of the old Yugoslav army, and 

^The Daily Mail erroneously stated that I was a 
Conservative. 
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the men who fought for the gallant 
Mihailovich, would be handed over to 
the bloodthirsty Tito, when an unmen- 
tionable fate would await them. A 
British mission has now been sent out 
to Italy to ‘screen’ the Yugoslavs 
there, headed, very strangely, by Briga- 
dier Fitzroy Maclean, who was one of 
the creators and original impresarios 
of the said Tito. Tito demands the 
return of all ‘war criminals’. Now there 
is no question that these Yugoslavs do 
include a number of Ustachis and 
Fascists, and no doubt some ‘war 
criminals’, who for some reason, have 
not been sorted out by us from the 
others — after two years! 

The Yugoslavs should surely have 
been sorted out into at least four classes. 
Those who are known to be good men ; 
those about whom we know nothing ; 
those who were Ustachis; and those 
who are ‘war criminals’. To put a man 
in this last class is to condemn him to 
almost certain death, or worse, if he is 
sent into Yugoslavia. I hope that our 
judges’ will bear this constantly in 
mind. We really shall deserve every- 
thing that may be coming to us, if we 
do not stir ourselves just a little more 
about these things. 

Turning to the Displaced Persons in 
the British Zone of Germany, it is 
strange that during the war these men 
and women were hailed by our press as 
heroes and martyrs. They were the 
‘Slave Workers’ taken by Flitler into 
Babylonian captivity. Since then they 
have been treated as the scum of the 
earth. Now it appears that all the time 
they were fine fellows; and the govern- 
ments of the world are beginning to 
compete excitedly for their valuable 
services. There is, however, still much 
disgraceful obstruction in shpp steward 
circles, and Communist cells, in this 
country. Mr. Homer, turning aside the 


agreement to accept Poles in the mines, 
recently said that he would not have 
Poles in our pits. 

What are the facts ? There are about 

280.000 Displaced Persons in the British 
Zone — about 1,000,000 altogether. Of 
these 280,000, over 30,000 are highly 
skilled craftsmen and technicians- — 
hard-working, sober and reliable. Hitler 
did not pick these people just to give 
them a hoHday in the Reich. A large 
proportion of the remainder would 
make useful semi-skilled or unskilled 
labour. If we do not act quickly, the 
Director-General of UNRRA in the 
British Zone, Major-General Fanshawe, 
at present an international servant, will 
have to send the best to South America. 
Does the 100,000 mentioned in the first 
White Paper include members of the 
Polish Resettlement Corps already in 
this country? The proposed quota of 

3.000 a month is much too small. 

Crisis and Its Solution? 

Well, it’s a pretty kettle of fish over 
here! And I am not only referring to 
the Ministry of Ag. and Fish! What is 
the basic requirement ? It is more produc- 
tion. What stands in the way of this ? 
Very largely the fact that the Labour 
Party has come to power on a pro- 
gramme of less work. Labour propa- 
ganda has consistently been that business 
men are dishonest, selfish, and also in- 
efficient. The introduction of National- 
isation would not only be a moral good, 
but would also, automatically, provide 
the goods. It is not easy for Mr. Attlee 
now to tell the people that they must 
work. 

The snow crisis could have been a 
blessing in disguise. Here Mr. Attlee had 
a chance to appeal to the people as a 
whole, and I think that they would have 
responded. What has he done ? He has 
produced no leadership. He has told the 


no-coUar workers what splendid people 
they are, and that they are the only 
people that matter. An army without 
generals, officers or N.C.O.s ! Several 
Adinisters are still saying what a fine 
standard of Hfe we have, and that every- 
thing in the garden is lovely. SociaHst 
leaders have not stopped insulting busi- 
ness men — and the fifty-two per cent of 
Britain who voted against Labour, even 
at the last Election. 

It is not just that Government pub- 
licity for their ‘case’ has been bad. 
Because the Government has no policy. 
It cannot have, while it is still in its 
present unrepentant mood. Mr. Attlee 
should have said only one thing, ‘ work’ , 
Of course, this means defying the 
Trade Unions, who are still talking 
about forty-hour weeks, and increased 
wages, and local bargaining, and are re- 
fusing a national wages policy, in spite 
of the growing menace of inflation. It 
also means open defiance of the Com- 
munists, mcludmg many of the shop 
stewards. The people would certainly 
be with Attlee on this last; and a great 
many Labour leaders would like to have 
a crack at the Communists now. We 
have got to grapple with this nettle at 
once, even if it means a coal stoppage, 
or other trouble. 

It must be added that the people, who 
are really the architects of their own 
misfortune, have these excuses. They 
are exhausted after a splendid war effort. 
And there is much too much austerity. 
There is not enough food — good red 
meat to give them energy; and there 
are not enough nylons and beer to 
produce the right psychological reac- 
tions. {The Economist fails to realise this.) 

Now, almost all the power in this 
coimtry derives from coal. Successive 
governments have scandalously neg- 
lected this. We have not got enough 
people going into the mines; and we 
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are not producing even as much coal as 
in 1938. There must be greater ‘profit- 
motive’ inducements for miners — con- 
sumers’ goods and amenities. This 
means a privileged class. But it is 
necessary. Abstract ‘equahty’ is im- 
possible. On the other hand, the mine 
workers should not be allowed to be a 
monopoly. Gradually there should be 
citizens trained who could go down the 
mines in an emergency. Neither should 
the inining industry itself remain a 
monopoly. Other sources of power will 
have to be developed — ^water and od. 
We have plenty of oil in Persia ; though 
Russia menaces this. 

A vital factor is administration. The 
Socialists have been lusting after more 
adininistration ; yet, I am afraid, they 
have fallen down extremely badly on 
what they have so far attempted. 
Agitators Hke Shinwell art pist not good 
enough as administrators. As everybody 
says, the Civil Service needs improving. 
It should be increased, in the Adminis- 
trative Grade, and severely cut down in 
the minor, and feather-bedding, grades. 

Shinwell displayed no knowledge at 
aU during the recent crisis. Asked about 
electricity for dentists, he answered that 
they used gas. The man is a mere 
debater I 

Nationalisation ? As promised by the 
Prime Minister, Ramadier, in France, it 
must be postponed. Even the Socialists 
could say that we cannot swop horses 
in midstream. 


Manpower? We must have foreign 
labour, as Mr. Paget, the Labour 
Member for Northampton has said. A 
wartime operation would have got 
them over here in an afternoon. Why 
are we ‘screening’ them out in Ger- 
many, as if they were to become 
Fellows of All Souls ? In the jobs they 
wiU have to do, their political views do 
not matter too much. Anyhow, not 
many of them are in the Almanac de 
Gotha. They are ordinary working 
men; and the fact that they do not 
want to live in Soviet Russia, or 
in any part of her Empire, does not 
mean that they are Fascists — ^rather the 
reverse. 

The Economist now says that we don’t 
want a Coalition, but that the Labour 
Party must reverse its engines. If Attlee 
can do this, and put some unpalatable 
facts to the people, whilst resisting the 
Unions, and smashing the Communists, 
all right. If not, some form of Coalition 
wiU have to come, sooner or later; 
though later may be too late. I freely 
admit that Churchill and Beaverbrook 
would be of no help. They constitute 
an incubus to their own party; and, 
what is much more important, they are 
preventing sensible people from getting 
together to save our country. 

What Attlee is doing now will not do. 
If he plays with it like tliis, then disaster 
is inevitable. Somebody has got to put 
across the one and only policy. And I am 
afraid that this is WORK. 
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UNITY OF 


EUROPE 

AND THE PROBLEM OF 
GERMANY 

Mr. Pilsudski, an expert on international affairs, analyses the conditions 
Jor a European unity. While rejecting the return to the Continental status quo of 1939 
of some thirty Sovereign states, and pointing out the dangers of hloc politics which 
must eventually bring the restoration of a powerful Germany (which must 
anyway he deprived of its means of aggression), Mr, Pilsudski advocates 
a European confederation composed of regional federations 
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La politique est Vart du possible, says an old 
French proverb. It might, therefore, appear 
futile from the point of view of the so- 
called political reahsts to discuss seriously 
the problem of the unity of Europe when 
the latter is firmly partitioned by an Iron 
Curtain on the Elbe, and its unity is 
opposed by one of the two greatest con- 
temporary Powers. To this contention one 
can, however, reply that during the last 
few years so much attention has been paid 
in world politics to what actually seemed 
to be ‘possible’, that eventually mankind 
has landed itself in a complete impasse. 
Moreover, in politics, as in warfare, there 
-can be cither the long-range strategic or 
short-term tactical approach. It often 
occurs that the term ‘possible’ has quite a 
different meaning in either of these cases. 
For instance, it is obvious that in the pre- 
sent atomic age the only possible way to 
preserve our civilisation from entire 
destruction is to have a World Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it is clear that 


this cannot be achieved today. Does it 
mean, however, that because of the present 
diffculties the final goal should be aban- 
doned? Certainly not, for it would be in 
complete contradiction to our natural 
instinct of self-preservation. 

No Return to 1939 

Similar reasoning can be appHed to the 
problem of the unity of Europe. Apart 
from all historic and cultural traditions, 
owing to which the Old Continent forms 
a distinct entity in the world, there are, 
from the practical point of view, even 
more important poHtical and economic 
considerations which require a united 
Europe. For what are the other alterna- 
tives? A return to the mosaic of some 
thirty entirely sovereign nations on the 
pattern of 1939? 

To appreciate the impracticabiHty of 
this idea as a permanent solution, in view 
of recent scientific and technical develop- 
ments which require the pooling and 
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planning of immense resources, both in 
peace and war, it is sufficient to compare 
the following figures. Europe, being four 
times smaller than the Soviet Union, and 
one-third smaller than the United States, 
has to maintain thirty people on each 
square mile, while the U.S.S.R. has only 
three, and the United States seven. 

Aheady before the last war the numer- 
ous frontier and Customs barriers dividing 
the Continent into a kind of chessboard, 
with political and economic watertight 
compartments, were the causes of great 
hardships for the nations concerned. To 
preserve this state of affairs, when the 
whole of Europe has been ravaged by war, 
and millions of her population are still 
living on a starvation level with no decent 
roof over their heads, would mean ex- 
tending the present economic chaos for 
many years to come, and even making 
doubtful the possibility of the Continent 
ever regaining its pre-war standard of life. 

Bloc Policies Dilemma 

If, therefore, the return to the status quo of 
1939 is impracticable, then the only other 
alternative to the unity of Europe is the 
consoHdation of the present process of its 
division into two blocs, each of them rely- 
ing for poHtical and economic support on 
extra European World Powers. Tlois con- 
ception, apart fiom being in its essence a 
negative one, based on the assumption of a 
permanent tug-of-war between East and 
West, can only be effective as a stabilising 
peace factor if there exists a sufficient 
balance of power between the two blocs 
concerned. Let us analyse if and when it 
will be possible. 

The Eastern bloc is, virtually, already in 
existence, and is composed of young 
nations amounting to 120,000,000 people, 
with a very high birth-rate. It is self- 
sufficient from the agrarian point of view, 
and possesses half of the Continent’s coal 
deposits, as well as its only oil wells. The 
protecting great Power which ‘engineers’ 
this bloc hes on its doorstep, with immense 
resources in manpower and raw material. 
Together they represent a mass of 
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300.000. 000 people. But that is not all. The 
sponsoring great Power, having become 
the mecca of Communism, also enjoys a 
unique poHtical position vis-a-vts her 
rivals. Against their ideological passivity 
she pursues a dynamic and consistent 
poHcy, with definite objects in view, and 
has a devoted, as well as a highly-organised 
and disciplined fifth column all over the 
world, particularly in Western Europe. 

Weakness of the West 
Now what may be the Western bloc ? We 
say ‘may’, for one is entitled to doubt 
whether it can ever be formed, owing to 
the fact that its potential kernel — France — 
is virtually under the Communists’ control 
as they dominate the Trade Union move- 
ments. But even if tliis difficulty could be 
overcome, where are the other partners 
on the Continent (apart from Germany 
which will be dealt with later) wliich 
would give to the Western bloc the 
necessary manpower and resources to 
counterbalance the Eastern one? The Low 
Countries would probably join it, but 
together with France, they amount to only 

56.000. 000 people. Who else? The semi- 
Fascist Spain and Portugal with their 

32.000. 000. Undoubtedly they would 
be keen for partnership, but could 
their offer be accepted without com- 
promising the whole conception of the 
Western bloc as the exponent of a demo- 
cratic ideology? Italy or the Scandinavian 
countries? They are too weak and too 
dependent geographically on the Eastern 
bloc to take any risk of antagonising it. At 
the most they will try to remain neutral. 
Thus, even if one adds to the manpower of 
France and the Low Countries that of this 
country, which certain sponsors of the 
Western bloc (or Western Union as they 
call it) would Hke to see as an organic part 
of it, the total population of such a bloc 
would scarcely reach the 100,000,000 mark. 
Moreover, in contrast to the Eastern bloc, 
it would be composed of old nations with 
a very low birth-rate. Furthermore, it 
would be dependent on overseas suppHes 
for its food and most of its raw materials. 



Finally, its protecting world power would 
be 3,000 miles away on tlie other side of 
the Atlantic. 

Germany the Gainer 
It is enough to compare the above two 
pictures of what would be the potential 
of an Eastern and Western bloc to appre- 
ciate that the latter, not including Ger- 
many, would have little chance, if any, of 
being a real counterweight to the former. 
And that is the crux of the problem. For 
the inescapable truth of the situation is 
that the Western bloc, to be a political 
reality, has not only to include Germany, 
but a strong Germany, which alone can 
provide it with adequate manpower and 
economic resources. In accepting such a 
solution, however, one would take the 
road wliich must finally lead to a new 
world catastrophe. For Germany within 
the Western bloc would not only even- 
tually become the leading member of it 
by sheer weight of her population and her 
industrial potential, but would have an 
ideal opportunity in it for at last achieving 
her aggressive aims twice frustrated during 
the last thirty years. Indeed, Hitler could 
not have hoped for anything better when 
he dreamt of a crusade against the East 
under German leadership. 

On the other hand, Germany left out of 
the Western bloc, as a kind of political 
no-man’ s-land between it and the Eastern 
one, would shortly become a powerful 
instrument of the latter (with even greater 
danger for world security), for politics, as 
physics, abhors a vacuum which must 
always be filled by something. So, one 
way or another, the division of Europe 
into two blocs must inevitably bring the 
restoration of power to Germany and 
make her the ultimate gainer between the 
antagonistic East and West. 

Against the background of this per- 
spective, one can see once again how the 
political reahsts who, apparently in the 
name of preserving peace, are willing to 
accept the present situation of a Europe 
partitioned in two as a permanent state 
(because, they argue, it is the only 


‘possible’ way), are compromising their 
final goal of world security. Leaving them 
entangled in this obvious contradiction, let 
us return to the problem of European 
unity, which remains thus the only 
positive solution for the future of the Old 
Continent, as well as for securing a durable 
peace. 

Obstacles to European Unity 
Before, however, this unity can become a 
political reality, two main obstacles must 
be overcome. One is of an external 
character, and consists in the Soviet oppo- 
sition to the conception of a united Europe. 
This difficulty, although decisive for the 
moment, in the long run might disappear 
if Russia had seriously to reckon with the 
probability of the formation of a Western 
bloc, including Germany. Then, having to 
choose between the latter under exclusive 
Western influence, or merged within a 
European Union which could be sponsored 
simultaneously by the West and East, she 
might find the second solution preferable. 

The other difficulty is of an internal 
European nature, and is presented by the 
problem of Germany itself. There is 
another French proverb which says Voc- 
casion fait le voleur. This can be truly appHed 
to the German nation when considering 
its proverbial aggressiveness. Two factors 
contributed mainly to make war and 
conquest its national business. They were: 

1 . The geo-poHtical position of Germany 
which gave her strategic control over 
Eastern Europe and Scandinavia, 
turning that huge area into a reser- 
voir of manpower, food, iron ore and 
oil for the Reich. 

2. The tremendous industrial potential 
of the Ruhr. 

The key to Germany’s domination of 
East European and the Scandinavian 
countries was her control of the Baltic. 
The possession of the Kiel Canal, and 
naval bases surrounding it, made it possible 
for her to close completely that sea in time 
of war. And this, together with appro- 
priate choice of her alHes (Turkey in 1914- 
18 and Italy in the last war) allowed the 
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Reich to cut Europe into two isolated 
parts from the Arctic to Africa, and to 
draw many strategic advantages from this 
situation. 

So, for instance, it enabled the lightning 
occupation of Norway in 1940 which 
provided German U-boats with ideal 
striking bases both against the North 
Atlantic supply routes of this country and 
the Arctic route to Russia. Simultaneously 
it forced Sweden to become the main 
German supply source of iron ore. 

^ Big Boss ’ of Europe 
On the other hand, the stretching of the 
German Baltic coast far to the east, with 
the spearhead of East Prussia (incidentally 
transformed in the late ’thirties into an 
important place d^ames), together with 
German Silesia wedged deeply between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, made these 
two countries, and subsequently the rest 
of Eastern Europe, strategically indefens- 
ible in case of German aggression. In 
peacetime, alternatively, the port of Stettin 
and the River Oder, being the natural 
outlet to die sea of Czech and Polish 
industrial regions, provided Germany 
with a powerful instrument of economic 
pressure against these two nations. 

Being able (owing to strategic domina- 
tion of the area) to consider Eastern 
Europe and Scandinavia as a supplement 
to her own economy in case of war, 
Germany was thus in a position to develop 
her war industry (mainly in the Ruhr), and 
to secure self-sufficiency in food and raw 
materials on a scale far exceeding her own 
manpower and natural resources. Subse- 
quently, tliis made it possible for her to 
challenge the whole world, with a reason- 
able prospect of success, which otherwise 
would have been sheer madness. 

It is clear that with Germany occupying 
such a dominant position in Europe, any 
genuine union of Continental nations 
would be impossible, for in practice it 
would mean Pan-Germany with her 
European dependencies. Incidentally, this 
sort of ‘United’ Europe has already 
existed from 1940 to 1945. It transpires, 
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therefore, that before European unity can 
be seriously considered, Germany must be 
deprived of those means which have been 
making her a ‘big boss’, instead of a 
partner in the European community. 

German Eastern Frontier 
One of them has been already virtually 
removed. The three great powers, trans- 
ferring by their Potsdam decision the 
Eastern German territories to Pohsh 
administration as far as the Oder and 
Neisse (which was followed, with those 
Powers’ agreement, by mass eviction of 
Germans and the repopulation of these 
areas by • Poles) have, in fact, deprived 
Germany of those strategic advantages 
which in the past gave her control over 
Eastern Europe. All that remains to be 
done today is for the great Powers to give, 
as M. Molotov said in Paris last September, 
their ‘formal confirmation’ to the present 
demarcation line as being the final German 
eastern frontier. And independently of ho w 
some people in the West may feel from the 
humanitarian point of view about the 
uprooting of several millions of Germans 
by the Potsdam decision, it has removed 
the important instrument of German 
aggression and one of the main obstacles 
to the creation of a Continental union of 
free nations. Therefore, from the political 
point of view it should be considered as a 
necessary, although painful, operation for 
the sake of Europe. 

Kiel Canal and Ruhr 

On the other hand, the problem of tlie 
Kiel Canal area and the Ruhr still remains 
open. There is no reason why the former 
should not be treated as other ex-enemy 
bases of international strategic importance 
for world security, and dealt with simi- 
larly within the framework of the United 
Nations Organisation. 

The issue of the Ruhr, however, is a 
much more controversial one. Among 
many views put forward on that question, 
the one coinciding nearest to the interests 
of the Continent taken as an entity is the 
proposal recently advanced by Mr. John 




Map showing Germany's two attempts to cut Europe in half: In 1914 by a tine from neutral Holland to the Dardanelles, 

and in 1940 from Norway to N. Africa 


Foster Dulles, a well-known expert on 
foreign affairs of the U.S. Republican 
Party (if only his references to Western 
Europe had concerned Europe as a whole). 
Mr. Dulles said: ‘The basin of the Rhine, 
with its coal and industrial manpower, 
is a good deal bice atomic energy. It can 
generate economic vitality for all Western 
Europe. Also, as experience unhappily 
shows, it can stoke the terrible fires of war. 
It would be futile and stupid to provide by 
treaty for permanent disuse of this natural 
industrial centre of Europe. Equally it 
would be unsafe to leave its use exclusively 
under German national control relying on 
treaty provisions, like those of Versailles, 
to prevent use for military purposes. It 
would be possible to put that industrial 
power under the control of a European 
authority selected by, and responsible to, 


the peoples of Western Europe. Then its 
day-by-day use would not be directed by 
men who serve only Germany, but by 
men whose loyalty would be to a more 
prosperous, more peaceful, and more 
unified Europe.’ 

Confederation of Regional 
Groupings 

But even if all the above-enumerated 
means of protection are carried out against 
repetition of German aggressions, it would 
be rather risky to include Germany within 
a European Union based on the member- 
sliip of separate nations. Germany would 
still be the biggest, the strongest, and the 
most technically advanced nation on the 
Continent. Facing other individual coun- 
tries (of which the largest would be half 
her size) as partners in a united Europe, 
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a centralised Germany, by ber sheer 
weight, would be able to outbalance them 
separately, and if, at the same time, she 
applied a policy of ‘divide and rule’, she 
might eventually dominate them, if not 
politically, then at least economically. 

To prevent tliis happening, European 
unity would have to be built up from a 
certain number of regional groupings, 
which, in the form of local federations (for 
instance, Scandinavian, West European, 
Latin, East European, etc.) including a 
Federal Germany, could create an internally 
well-balanced Confederation of Europe. 
Subsequently the latter, together with the 
United States of America, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the Soviet 
Union, Cliina, etc., could form the basis 
for a prospective World Government. 

What Can be Done Now? 

Of course, all that has been previously said 
does not pretend to exhaust the very 
complex issue of European unity. It leaves 
aside many important factors which 
undoubtedly will have a decisive bearing 
on whether the problem of a united 
Continent will become a political reality, 
or will continue to remain only the subject 
of theoretical discussions and a nebulous 
aim of various debating societies. 

Among these factors one may cite the 


unknown psychological reactions of Ger- 
many and other Continental nations to the 
question of relinquishing their sovereign 
rights within a European community. This 
problem is all the more complicated as the 
last war has increased nationalistic feelings 
in Europe, where they are no longer the 
exclusive characteristic of Right Wing poli- 
tical Parties, but are also strongly sponsored 
by the Communists themselves. Another 
important factor for the future solution 
of the Old Continent’s problem will be 
the direction in which the extra-European 
relations among the great powers will 
eventually develop. 

But even so, incomplete and general as 
it is, the present survey allows us to draw 
two important conclusions. Firstly, while 
bloc policies in Europe must lead inevit- 
ably to the restoration of a powerful 
Germany, a united Europe requires that 
the former should first be made harmless. 
The implications of each of these alterna- 
tives for world security is obvious. 
Secondly, although the problem of Euro- 
pean unity, taken as a whole, remains today 
beyond the realm of so-called political 
possibility, an important practical step can 
already be taken now towards its realisa- 
tion by drafting the forthcoming peace 
treaty with Germany in accordance wdth 
the requirements of that unity. 


A Surmountable Obstacle 

On his return from Russia, Montgomery, the legendary ‘Monty’, gave a short talk on 
his trip to the cadets at the Military School at Sandhurst. ‘Stalin is a charming man,’ 
he told them. ‘But the principal obstacle between the British and Russians is the 
language. ’ The Marshal, who is no doubt a polyglot, is undoubtedly a humorist, for, 
if there really did not exist any other obstacle between London and Moscow apart 
from that, we feel that little international difficulties would be solved somewhat better. 

Les Lettres Fran^aises 


Complaint 

The Army is checking Frauleins carefully before allowing 
Americans at home get no such service. 


G.I.s to marry them. 

Boston Globe 
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AZZAM PASHA 


The unity of the Arab League is now an established fact and plays an increasingly 
significant part in world politics. A personal interview, e.xxlusive to World Review, has enabled 
Robin Maugham to paint a pen-picture of Azzam Pasha, its Secretary-General, showing 
the background and character of this powerful Arab Leader 

The Hon. ROBIN MAUGHAM, Editor of Convoy 


Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha is the 
Secretary-General of the League of Arab 
Stares. He is also a revolutionary and a 
devout idealist. A secretary who has been 
with him twelve years considers him ‘the 
life and soul of the Arab League, if not of 
the whole Arab movement.’ The French 
consider him a menace. 

Azzam was born on 8 March 1893, in 
Giza province, twenty-five miles south of 
Cairo. Hassan, his father, belonged to an 
Egyptian clan settled there for centuries. 
His mother, Nabiha (now eighty years old), 
was the daughter of a locally important 
family and the grand-daughter of a mem- 
ber of the Khabeiri tribe whose origins 
were in the desert west of Libya. Hassan 
had twelve children, six boys and six girls. 
Azzam was the eighth child. 

At the Primary and Secondary Egyptian 
schools to which he was sent, he learned 
rapidly. His intelligence was outstanding. 
At eighteen he took an important decision. 
He left for England to study medicine at 
the London University. 

One emotion dominated him: com- 
passion. Compassion for the starving, 
diseased bodies he had seen in Egypt; 
compassion for the starving minds he saw 
struggling in darkness. It was, therefore, 
logical that the young Azzam should study 
both medicine and politics. He wanted not 
only to rid the peasants of disease, but to 
rid them of oppression; for he beheved 
(and still believes) fanatically in the com- 
plete freedom of Arab countries from any 
form of foreign domination. He studied 



AZZAM PASHA — revolutionary idealist. Secretary- 
General of the Arab League since 1943 


medicine until war was declared in 1914. 
Then he saw liis first chance of gaming 
independence for his people. 

In 19 1 1 the Turkish- Arab forces had 
been defeated by the Itahans who lauded 
on the Tripoli coast. Only the ascetic Arab 
and Senussi bedouins in the vast sand-sea of 
desert could maintain their freedom. In 
1914 they were being armed and organ- 
ised by German and Turkish officers who 
landed in submarines from Constantitiople, 
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evaded the Italians on the coast, and Avent 
down south into the Senussi country. 
Britain was allied with Italy. Both were 
infidel countries oppressing Moslems. The 
Arabs in North Africa were promised 
complete and final independence. Here at 
last was a chance. The young medical 
student left London University and joined 
the revolutionary forces in the Western 
Desert. There he fought side by side with 
men of the tribe whose blood was in his 
veins. He made a good soldier. He was 
decorated for bravery and promoted to 
the rank of captain. But the ill-armed, 
starving bedouin could not resist aeroplanes 
and armoured cars, though for two years 
they succeeded in holding British forces 
urgently required on other fronts. After 
their defeat, Azzam escaped from North 
Africa. A German submarine took him off 
from the Libyan coast and landed him at 
Pola, on the Adriatic, in August 1917, 

Communism and the Arab 
Countries 

On his way to Constantinople, he stopped 
in Vienna. Apparently on orders received 
from the German High Command, a 
luxurious apartment at the Imperial Hotel 
was placed at his disposal. The first night 
he got into bed, he felt its softness with 
delight. But he was used to the hardness 
of the desert. He could not sleep. Then 
he took his blankets, wrapped them 
round him, lay on the hard floor, and 
slept happily. 

By now Azzam was an important leader. 
He joined the Turkish Army in Constan- 
tinople and was immediately sent by the 
Turkish War Office on a mission to Berlin, 
He returned to Nortli Africa in the official 
capacity of Counsellor to the High 
Command. 

After the armistice, he refused the order 
from Constantinople to surrender to the 
Allied Forces, whereas the Commander- 
in-Chief and the rest of his colleagues 
obeyed the order. The war might be 
finished for the Germans and the Turks: 
his war was Arab Independence, and that 
had only just begun. He called a conference 


of Arab chiefs; proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Tripoli; succeeded in organ- 
ising a Republic with a Council of four 
chiefs; was elected Adviser to the Council. 
He fought against the Italians for five 
years. 

Wh©n Fascist Italy established its domin- 
ation over Tripoli, and the last spasm of 
resistance had been brutally suppressed, 
Azzam returned to Egypt. He was amnes- 
tied, and a few months later elected as 
Nationalist member of the first Parliament 
in 1924. 

He was the youngest Member of Parlia- 
ment, but he had learned one thing. No 
Arab country standing alone could resist 
a European power. Alone it was powerless. 
But suppose it were not alone. Suppose it 
were a member of an Arab bloc. Gradually 
the idea of a League of Arab States began 
to form in his mind. And gradually he 
became prominent in Egyptian politics. 
He preached Arab unity. But he needed to 
travel; his ideas were still provincial. 

In 1936 he was given his first post 
abroad. As Egyptian Minister during the 
next four years, he visited Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Turkey, Bulgaria and Saudi- 
Arabia. All the time he was working to 
translate his ideals into facts, contributing 
hundreds of articles to the press, training 
himself for the task. 

In 1943 his ideal became reality. The 
Arab League was formed, and he was 
elected unanimously by all the Arab 
States as Secretary-General of the League, 
which includes Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Transjordan, the Yemen and Saudi- 
Arabia. The first part of his mission was 
accomplished. 

But his mission is not yet fulfilled. 
Though represented at the League Council 
meetings, Palestine caimot become an 
official member until it is independent. 
The Arab countries of Libya, Tunis, 
Algiers and Morocco cannot become 
members of the League until they gain 
independence. ‘The French are piling up 
troubles for themselves,’ Azzam main- 
tains. ‘There are twenty-five million 
Arabs in North Africa. They must be 
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allowed their freedom/ His war for Arab 
mdependence is still not finished. That is 
why the French think of him as a menace. 

Azzam is a quiet, ascetic-looking man 
with a soft voice, a sensitive, lean face and 
brown, almond eyes. His black hair and 
moustache are streaked with grey, but his 
figure is slender. Azzam is five feet nine 
tall and weighs 9 st. 10 lb. He is married 
and has four children of whom he is 
proud. He eats and drinks little, though at 
meals with a non-Moslem he may, from 
politeness, take a glass of beer. But he 
smokes almost incessantly while he is 
talking. 

I asked him about the effect of Com- 
munist propaganda which is being spread 
all over the Middle East. 

‘Communism will never succeed in 
Arab countries,' he said, ‘so long as the 
people are religious. The Moslem faith is 
our bulwark against Communism. One 
cannot reconcile the materialism of Marx 
with the Moslem religion. Mohammed, 
you know, also spoke about equality and 
payment according to need. Another thing 
he said was that war was only justified in 
two cases: for self-defence and for the 
protection of religious liberty. The pro- 
phet did not only mean liberty for 
Moslems. He meant religious liberty 
for all.' 

Azzam smiled. ‘So if the Russians or 
others, for example, should persecute 
Christians for faith,’ he said, ‘the Arabs 


could legally have a sacred war with the 
persecutors in defence of the principle of 
freedom of faith for all.’ 

‘The doctrines which prevail in this 
century,' he continued, ‘are inspired by 
materialism. The more one follows their 
practical application in Europe and the 
United States, the more one is convinced 
of their utter madequacy to meet peoples’ 
requirements.’ 

‘The rapid succession of destructive 
wars, the umversal unrest, the vacillation 
of the peoples of the world prove that 
materialism camiot solve our problems. 
Civilisation needs a prop to sustain and 
guide it in the direction of common good. 

I beheve we should seek guidance in the 
eternal message enunciated by Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus and Mohammed.’ 

‘ God has honoured the Arabs by willing 
that the last of his prophets should spring 
firom them. Therefore they should set an 
example. The Arab’s power is the spiritual 
power to survive and overcome material- 
ism. I only hope that the rising Arab 
generation will prove themselves worthy 
of this trust. But Islam has a message 
for the whole world. Not only for the 
Moslems, but for non-Moslems. The 
brotherhood inspired by Islam knows no 
distinction between race, colour or creed. 
It recognises one and only one truth — that 
all men are brethren.’ 

Azzam sipped his beer. ‘Cliristians also 
get into Paradise,’ he said. 


Bedside Advice! 

To ‘Snorer’. — It’s the others who should be embarrassed, not you — you should be fast 
asleep. 

Much nonsense is talked about snoring. Before it can make the noise the tongue must 
fall backward. (Just try to snore holdmg it forward.) 

Of course you can’t go to sleep with your tongue in your hands, but make sure you He 
in a position in which it tends to fall to the front of your mouth, not towards the gullet. 

Turning unconsciously on your back while asleep may undo you. Tie a pyjama cord 
with the knot in the small of your back — that will make you roll over again (stiU 
unconscious). 

ELIZABETH SYKES in Daily Mirror 
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The late kemal at : at : founder of modern 

Turkey wbo^ with ruthless genius, jolted forwaid 
his country 200 years in 20 



ISMET INONU, once Prime Minister under 
Atatink, and now President of the Turkish 
Republic A Conservative, a Moslem, and to all 
intents u dictator 



AND THE DARDANELLES 

What is the motive, and what will he the outcome, of Russian demands on 
Turkey for a 'share' in the control of the Dardanelles? Hal Lehrman, distinguished 
American journalist, after several months on the spot, paints a background picture of 
the situation and summarises the internal Turkish political scene 


HAL LEHRMAN 


XiiE last time I went through the Dar- 
danelles I was on the bridge with the 
skipper and, as we passed Chanak-Kale, 
he whipped to attention with a crack that 
sounded like a rib going. The Turks 
always salute their World War I cemetery 
as they chug through the Straits, but this 
time they put an extra zip into it in pace 
with the times. For it was June of 1945, and 
up in Moscow the Russians had just sum- 
jnoned Selim Sarper, the Turkish Ambas- 
sador, and notified liim in their amiable 
way that they wanted a slice of this and a 
slice of that for the Armenians, and for 
themselves such trifles as fortifications in 
the Dardanelles and the right to install a 


Red Army garrison therein. Rifat Ali, the 
skipper, standing rigid for three tense 
minutes, might have persuaded even 
Molotov that every Turk in Turkey was 
quite prepared to get his head bashed in 
before accepting the Russian terms. 

Nothing has changed since then — except 
the British and the Americans. Eighteen 
months ago, if the case had turned in 
extremis, I think our pressure would have 
been on the Turks. We would have tried 
to cajole Ankara into meeting the Russians 
more than halfway, perhaps a httle more 
than was safe, and even conspired, if 
necessary, in a latter-day minor Munich 
at Turkish expense. Today, if diplomatic 
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notes bombarding Moscow from out of 
tlic West are read aright^ it appears that 
our pressure will be beliind the Turks 
and not against them. It remams to be 
seen whose is the biggest bluff, and how 
far the others are ready to go if it is called. 

The chips are the same, but their values 
have changed. Logistically speaking, the 
Dardanelles are still only a cramped gate- 
way to the Mediterranean, in themselves 
no deadly threat to lifelines so long as the 
Greek Aegean stays British. The oil of 
Mosul has neither shrunk nor expanded. 
Kars and Ardahan have come no closer 
to Araby. But the Russians have exhibited 
themselves at their labours for a memorable 
year. By their policy in the Balkans tliey 
have pretty nearly convmced the other 
players that the Russian word for ‘security’ 
must be a synonym for ‘domination’ — 
political, economic and spiritual. Soviet 
intrigue in Greece has suggested to the 
others that the Aegean may be next on the 
appeasement programme, after which 
comes Suez and then surely Gibraltar, for 
what good is security into the Mediterra- 
nean if there is no security out of it ? In the 
meantime the Soviets have broken a Big 
Three pledge in Iran (by Western defini- 
tion), and indulged in mid-Eastern 
manoeuvres on a scale sufficient to show that 
the Kremlin’s interest in the Moslem world 
goes decidedly beyond a class-struggle 
prejudice for the benighted There 

have also been items like the Yugoslav 
obstreperousness on land and in the air, the 
Russian tactics at every conference table and 
the general propaganda campaign against 
th e ‘ W estem bloc ’ wliich has seemed slight- 
ly overdone coming from a glorious ally. 
Moreover, the specific heckling of the 
Turks is not altogether in the spirit of the 
United Nations and Montreux. 

Russia and the Dardanelles 
The Russians may not be troubled by the 
cumulative effect of all this on Anglo- 
American public opinion, but already they 
have to reckon with its effect on Anglo- 
American policy. Every decision taken 
last year in the Eastern Mediterranean — 


joint support of the Right Wing in Greece, 
Bntish stiffening agamst illegal Jewish 
immigration m Palestine and combined 
encouragement to the Turks against 
Russia — was a direct reaction to the 
Russian drive. It is not putting the cart 
before the horse to say this. The fact 
emerges unassailably from the chronolog}' 
of the diplomatic record. 

On the face of it, the Soviets are en- 
titled to feel none too friendly towards the 
Turks, and to wish for a guarantee in the 
Dardanelles. The Turks certainly tried to 
spirit Axis warships into the Black Sea 
during the war. I cannot say whether the 
particular incriminating documents ‘un- 
covered’ by the Soviets are genuine, but 
none of us who watched in Istanbul and 
Ankara doubted that the Turks would 
have been delighted with a German 
victor}^ over Russia. Turkish foreign policy, 
as set by Kemal Ataturk when his republic 
was in its infancy, rested on a modus vivendi 
with that other infant republic to the north, 
and a long-range alliance with the sea-going 
Britain against the day when the northern 
land neighbour grew too big for comfort. 
Thus Ataturk’ s first friendship treaty was 
with Lenin, and he sacrificed Mosul witli- 
out a wliimper to buy Britain’s favour. 
His successor, Ismet hionu, was of some- 
what smaller stature ; or perhaps it should 
be said he guessed wrongly. 

Reverting to the traditional Ottoman 
foreign policy of anti-Russianism — and 
affironted by a Russian snub when his then 
Foreign Minister, Sarajoglu, went to 
Moscow — Ismet turned to the Germans, 
and played both sides knavishly against 
the middle. He stretched the British 
alliance close to breaking-point, until the 
Germans were clearly beaten, whereupon 
the Turks dropped down, with much 
gurgling about democracy, on the Allied 
side. I repeat, the Russians have good 
reason for a grouch, and so have we. 

Moreover, all other things being equal, 
the status of Suez and Panama does not 
entitle us to cHmb on to high and holy 
ground when the Russians ask for the same 
deal in the Dardanelles. Downward revision 
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of Western control over international 
waterways would be a massive gesture of 
goodwill on our part. The Russians have 
hitherto not given the sHghtest indication 
of a quid pro quo. On the contrary, they have 
forfeited their strong moral position. They 
have amply demonstrated — to the State 
Department and Foreign Office at least — 
that they are constitutionally incapable of 
establishing a military position in any 
country without trying to wolf the entire 
country. Their demand that only the Black 
Sea powers regulate the Dardanelles, and 
that only Russia and Turkey defend it, is 
read as a simple demand for the Dar- 
danelles. This would do much more 
damage to our interests than merely cutting 
Turkey’s Throat’, as the Turks aptly call 
their Straits. It would deposit Turkey 
irrevocably in the Russian orbit, ■with all 
the familiar consequences thereof, includ- 
ing the demise of Turkish sovereignty and 
of the British alliance. These are conse- 
quences which our poHcy-makers have no 
intention of inviting. God and the West 
have therefore come down on the side of 
the Turkish legions (wliich are not quite 
up to the job themselves, having less than 
a million men, with antiquated equipment 
and only foggy notions of how to use it). 

The Maze of Turkish Politics 

Whoever is operating this game of power 
politics handed us a dubious trick when 
the Turks became our parmers. The only 
justification we can possibly have for 
playing on their side is that by doing so 
we may be protecting democracy else- 
where, for there is certainly no democracy 
in Turkey. The recent introduction of a 
two-party system will bring little improve- 
ment, being merely a grudging Oriental 
device to make it easier for die West to 
rationalise in their pretence of preserving 
a poor little democracy against the big 
totahtarian bear. The teclinique is the 
counterpart, in reverse, of our wartime 
penchant for wooing Ankara (when Hitler 
stood with gifts on the Bulgarian border) 
by honeyed assurances of our belief in 
Turkey’s democratic sentiments. While the 


O.W.I. in Washington was writing melli- 
fluous pro-Turkish declarations for Mr. 
Pepper and other obliging senators to 
pronounce, and the M.O.I. was duplicating 
the performance in London, a small band 
of oligarchs and generals in Ankara were 
making hay under the Lend-Lease sun. A 
pohce State and a jumping-jack Parliament 
kept the jails and the politicians’ pockets 
filled. Rigid press laws made criticism of 
the regime tantamount to treason. Foreign 
correspondents watered down their reports 
because of censorship, fear of expulsion, 
or a vague feeling that if they told the 
truth about Turkey they would somehow 
commit an undiplomatic — hence un- 
patriotic—^aux pas in time of war. 

The social Westernisation of Turkey was 
pulled up short when Ataturk died in 193 8 
and Inonu, one of his discarded lieutenants, 
wangled his way into power. The Ghazi 
had been something less dian a democrat 
— ^he introduced the Fuhrerprinzip into 
practical European politics — but liis reforms 
jolted Turkey forward two hundred years 
in twenty. There were no domestic issues 
involved at the outset of his revolution. 
Rising against foreign invaders and a ‘col- 
laborationist’ Sultan, Kemal was the 
leader of a united people. Until Lausanne 
reaflirmed the national independence bar- 
tered at Sevres, lie manoeuvred the Assem- 
bly artfully and kept his reform plans 
under his patriotic hat. Then, his prestige 
at peak, he began to change the face of 
mediaeval Turkey with a speed and genius 
which startled the world. To do tliis he had 
to become a dictator. None of liis com- 
rades in the War of Liberation knew of his 
schemes. Some followed in bewilderment, 
others in frank disbelief. His dictatorship 
was s-ynonymous -with reform. In achieving 
both, he successively eliminated the Sultan- 
ate and Caliphate; the remnants of the 
Union and Progress Party responsible for 
the 1908 Young Turk Revolution and the 
1918 defeat; the clergy, his enemies in the 
village ; the Conservatives and his enemies 
in the city. Later, as is the way with 
dictators, he dispensed with friends who> 
disagreed : Kazim Ozalp, for twelve years 
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Map showing the strategic importance of the Dardanelles, both as gateway to the Mediterranean and a barrier between 

Europe and Asia 


President of the Silent Parliament which stitution as an ideal of State Socialism, 

nodded all his ideas into law ;AliTchetin- became under Inonu a vehicle for the 

kaya, Chief Justice of the Independence monopolisation of the national economy 

Courts which terrorised the peasantry into by the single ‘People’s Party’. Trade asso- 

acceptance of his laws ; and at the end even ciations (birlik) and government-holding 

Ismet Inonu, who had served him long as companies like the Ishank and Siimerhank 

an^ enicient though perpetually shocked stretched their grip over industry, com- 

Prime Minister. ^ ^ merce and agriculture; the party’s hierarchy 

"With Ismet s accession, the elcin of the sat at every board of directors and 

revolution died. The new leader was a steadily grew fatter as they pumped prices 

Conservative, a Moslem, a late-comer to upward, 

the Revolution. The natural decadence of 

a dictatorship in its second generation ‘Democracy’ in Turkey I 
began to set in. The reformist spirit dried The war brought unlimited possibilities, 
up , the forms of power hardened. Etatistn, Courted by both sides, the regime accepted 

which Ataturk had inscribed in the Con- favours inpartially from all bidders. 
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Preferential buying by the Allies enabled, 
die Turks to export at prices far above 
world levels. Party members and their 
relatives swallowed all the juicy jobs in a 
bureaucracy swollen from 80,000 to 400,000. 
Private traders — the Greek, Armenian 
and Jewish minorities which had built 
up Turkey’s pre-war commerce — were 
smothered in a red tape of licences con- 
trolled by the birliks and official agencies. 
Cabinet ministers cornered markets in 
essential domestic goods. By 1945, the cost 
of living had risen 1000 per cent and 
Turkey was the most expensive country 
in Europe. Three leading newspapers were 
shut down for complaining about the cor- 
ruption and mass hardship. The timidest 
private attempt at criticism was handled 
by the terrorist police as a case of ‘ Com- 
munism h than which there can be nothing 
more heinous in Russophobe Turkey. 

This paradise for Allah’s elect in the 
Part)' had everything except eternity. 
Heaven started coming to an end with the 
close of the war. The victory over Fascism 
made democracy fashionable and some- 
what safer. Disgruntled politicians began 
speaking ' out. Some tried to shame the 
Party into self-correction, and were 
promptly drummed out of it. There was 
talk of organising an Opposition. The 
fight shifted to Parliament and broke into 
full rebellion over the budget and Land 
Reform Bills. For the first time, the 
puppet National Assembly rang with 
angry debate. ‘You have created misery 
out of abundance,’ one deputy actually 
dared to cry. Premier Sarajoglu, who had 
coasted serenely under Inonu’s orders since 
1942, was compelled to demand a vote of 
confidence. The count was 370 to 5. The 
five ‘nays’ were equivalent to a revolution. 

Sometliing had to be done. The govern- 
ment’s last fling at old-style terrorism came 
in December. A mob of nationalist students 
and plain-clothes police, incited by the 
oratory of Istanbul University’s Dean, 
smashed the printing presses at Tan and La 
Turquie^ which had sinned by urging reform 
as well as rapprochement with Russia. 

After this salutary lesson the regime, 
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with an eye on foreign opinion, slackened 
the press laws, legalised a second Party, 
and prepared for elections by direct, 
universal suffrage in 1947. 

The new Opposition, styling itself 
‘Democratic Party’, found wide popular 
support in its early stumping. The regime 
took further alarm, and with typical guile 
advanced Election Day to 21 July 1946. 
This crippled the Opposition’s plans for 
organisation of the villages, a long-range 
operation because of poor or non-existent 
roads and the decades of People’s Party 
indoctrination. During the campaign, 
armed Government gangs harassed the 
voters, and the Opposition’s electioneering 
encountered considerable resistance. (The 
governor of each i/ilayet and the chief of 
each gendarmerie unit were invariably liigh 
dignitaries of the Government party.) 
Legerdemain was freely practised in the 
vote count. At Smyrna, where the rallies 
for Opposition candidates had been record- 
breaking, all sixteen deputies ‘elected’ were 
firom the Government party. Neverthe- 
less, the Opposition took 62 seats out of 
465, and Independents won seven more. 
Under the circumstances, this was a land- 
slide for the anti-Govemment group. 

Will the current Opposition have longer 
life than its tragi-comic predecessors? In 
1924 Kemal crushed a reactionary move- 
ment within the People’s Party by publicly 
hanging thirty liigh notables. Six years 
later the dictator himself tired of his mono- 
tonous yes-man Parliament. Drafting four 
of his friends and his own sister, Makboula, 
he ordered them to create a ‘Liberal Party’ 
and criticise him. The appointees proceed- 
ed with infinite caution, but throughout 
the country the real Opposition elements 
rejoiced in riot and insurrection. Martial 
law followed ; thirty-two rebels were 
strung up, and the Liberal Party retired. 

Turkey still labours under an abysmal 
ignorance of self-government’s spirit and 
form. A prominent member of the new 
Opposition has written me to send liim the 
‘constitutions’ of the American Republi- 
can and Democratic parties; he wants 
them as models for proposed revision of 



the Turkish Constitution! Djelal Bayar, 
the Opposition leader, founded the avari- 
cious Isbank for Ataturk and was his last 
Premier, dismissed by Inonu. In my con- 
versations with Bayar, I detected a sincere 
yearning for civil liberty — but also a 
sincere resentment against having been 
kicked out of power. The hero of the 
Opposition, Fevzi Marshal Chakmak, 
who would have been President if the 
regime had fallen, rose up against the 
Government simply because he had been 
retired as Chief of Staff at seventy-three 
instead of seventy-four. If anytlnng, his 
politics are more reactionary than Ismet's. 

Not ideology but a weariness wnth the 
Old Gang and its corruption was the 
reason for the Opposition’s success. Inonu’s 
first move after the election was to snatch 
back press freedom and suspend two 
papers on grounds of national emergency. 
(The Opposition, as unshakably anti- 
Soviet as the regime, formally repudiated 
Radio Moscow^ s bumbling attempts to 
help it during the elections.) Inonu’s next 
step was dismissal of the monumentally 
compromised Sarajoglu and his Cabinet. 
The anti-Soviet continuity was preserved 
by retention of the Foreign Minister, 
Hasan Saka. Except for three minor hold- 
overs, the Recep Peker Government is 
otherwise filled with new and clean faces. 
Four are ex-Army officers. The Interior 
Minister is a one-time Secret Police chief. 
The new Premier, who broke with his 
comrade-in-arms Ataturk over the dicta- 
tor s reforms, is a diehard militarist. With 
Inonu still at the helm, Peker may be 
expected to give short shrift to the new 
liberalism. The need for national unity in 
the Soviet crisis will be a convenient cover. 

While the diplomatic spotlight was on 
the Dardanelles, the Russians side-tracked 
the Armenian territorial issue — but the 
Turks did not forget it. The new Speaker 
of the Assembly, General Kiazim Kara- 
bekir, is still significantly remembered as 
the ‘conqueror’ of the Armenians. The 
vilayets demanded by the Russians were 
freely ceded by them to Turkey in the 1921 
Kars Treaty. Practically, the Turks blandly 


maintain, there is no Armenian problem : 
literally no Armenians remain outside 
Istanbul, except in Armenian cemeteries. 

There is, however, a minority problem. 
Since Ataturk, Turkey has systematically 
ignored the Lausanne Treaty’s guarantee 
of equality for 285,000 Christians and Jews 
with eighteen million Moslem Turks. The 
Greek, Armenian and Jewish minorities 
were excluded from the Arm)', from 
political life and from the single Party 
which until yesterday ruled the State as a 
private monopoh'. During the war they 
were forced into special labour battalions 
created exclusively for them. The climax 
of persecution came in 1942-43, when the 
notorious Varlik attempted to liquidate 
them from the economy of the nation. 
Ostensibly a capital levy on all war 
profits, the Varlik extorted 180 million 
liras ($126,000,000) from the minorities 
and assessed only 135 million liras from the 
Moslems. Some 3,200 non-Moslems, un- 
able to meet their deliberately excessive 
taxes in full, were deported to Ashkalc in 
barren Anatolia. There they were put to 
hard labour under conditions which would 
have evoked the Gestapo’s admiration for 
ingenuity. Release came only at the year’s 
end, when Inonu cleaned house before 
journeying to Cairo as ‘democratic’ 
Turkey’s representative in conferences 
with Roosevelt and Churchill. Twent)^- 
three deportees were left buried at Ashkale. 

Bayar, the Opposition leader, opened 
his electoral campaign by blasting at the 
iniquity of the Varlik. Some of Turkey’s 
bolder journalists, notably Ahmed Amin 
Yalman, a Columbia University graduate, 
have long been demanding maximum 
restitution. Rccep Peker himself, who was 
Interior Minister for a few months under 
Sarajoglu, resigned ‘because of health’ at 
the time the Varlik was enacted. His 
government is expected to sweep a broom 
through the Sarajoglu stable. Justice for 
the minorities would be a salubrious be- 
ginnjng. It is time for Turkey to start 
deserving that support from the democratic 
West upon which her fate as a nation 
depends. 
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Muscular Education! 


Experiment in Teaching 

If education is to be a preparation for life, then it is not enough to cram the 
mind with facts under the pressure of authority. Burgess Hill School, dropping most traditional 
ideas, and using modern psychological knowledge, endeavours to encourage 
social awareness and cater for all aspects of a child's personality 


MARGARET 

Four blitzed houses at the end of a 
Hampstead lane — a leaky roof, a step 
missing on the stairs, a tangled garden — 
Burgess Hill School is a ramshackle, make- 
shift place. No well-equipped laboratories 
and workshops, no gymnasium, no assem- 
bly hall. What is it that makes parents send 
their children to a school such as this, and 
makes the staff prefer to work in it, at 
absurdly low salaries, rather than in a state 
school with its far greater advantages ? 

Before the war, Burgess Hill School was 
a successful, co-educational junior day 
school. Forced to evacuate, it has now re- 
opened for boys and girls from five to 
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eighteen years old, in such buildings as 
could be found, and with the minimum of 
equipment. 

These circumstances are special, but there 
is a general case. Experimental private 
schools, without endowment and govern- 
ment grants, are involved in a constant 
financial struggle; they lack equipment; 
the staff are ill-paid and, in spite of com- 
paratively high fees, their existence is pre- 
carious. Yet it is these schools that have the 
most important contribution to make 
to education, and it is their methods 
and outlook that are gradually gaining 
general acceptance and will transform the 


lives of our children throughout the 
country. 

The old schooling is based on authority 
and the academic classical tradition. The 
adult decides what is best for the child, and 
makes him do it. And the adult who 
decides is an intellectual adult, whose mam 
concern is the acquisition of academic 
knowledge. Whether that knowledge has 
any revelance for the child is immatenal; 
indeed, there has been, and still is, a wide- 
spread belief that to learn dry facts is good 
in itself: a kind of mental gymnastic that 
makes the mind more fit. 

This kind of education demands, on the 
emotional side, conformity to the ideal of 
authority and leads to its almost inevitable 
concomitants: clamiishness, class feeling 
and a cultivated intolerance. It starts with 
a system; the system is right and the child 
must be made to fit into it. 

The new schooling starts with the child, 
as a whole, individual personality, with 
emotional and instinctual needs, as well as 
intellectual ones. The school is for the 
child, not the child for the school. 

Therefore, there can be no rigid system. 
This does not mean that there must be no 
system at all, no order; but it does mean 
that the system must be flexible and sensi- 
tive to the needs of the cliildren in their 
various phases and in the phases of the 
school as a whole. For the school, like any 
other social group, is affected by contem- 
porary happenings ; its needs and orienta- 
tion vary and its vitahty can be measured 
by its ability to change and grow to meet 
these needs as they arise. 

It is often said that education is a pre- 
paration for life — a kind of rehearsal. 
Education is a part of life, and children are 
very much engaged in living, with an 
intensity and concentration that is only too 
often lacking in adults. If the zest for know- 
ledge and experience and the powers of 
appheation shown by small children could 
be retained in later life, society would be 
transformed. 

It is a commonplace of psychology that 
learning is most easily and most effectively 
accomplished when the interest is engaged 


— when the emotional as well as the 
intellectual needs and drives are taken into 
account. Tliis is generally accepted in 
regard to yoimg children, for whom ‘ play’ 
methods of teaching are almost universally 
adopted. But once en route for examinations, 
these ideas are usually dropped, and life 
becomes real and earnest with a vengeance 
— drab and difficult, with a consequent 
sharp slump m vitality and interest. No 
wonder that the traditional schoolboy 
creeps unwillingly to school, and that his 
innate desire for knowledge is too often 
perverted into a dislike for it, while his 
energy finds its outlet in devising methods 
of dodging and defying authority. This, 
oddly enough, is considered to be healthy 
and typically ‘boyish’ by the orthodox. 

In the experimental schools, such as 
Burgess Hill, the idea of arbitrary authority, 
based ultimately on a system of punish- 
ment, is dropped. The far more difficult, 
but far more important, problem of main- 
taining order by willing co-operation is 
tackled instead. Individuals, whether staff 
or children, must earn the respect of tlie 
community through the part they play in 
it; and to arrive at this reahsation that 
respect must be deserved is a vital part 
of a child’s education. The staff have to 
possess the experience, the technical skill 
and the personality which suit the children, 
or they will soon find their position in- 
tolerable. Friendliness is the keynote,- and 
rightly so, for friendliness is the soil that 
nurtures growth in human beings. No great 
stress is laid on a rigid code of manners, for 
it is realised that what underlies true 
manners is social awareness and considera- 
tion for others, and that if these are 
acquired, the frills can be added with ease 
any time. 

The acquisition of social awareness is 
not, of course, an immediate thing; as 
Professor Dewey says, ‘The only way to 
prepare for social Hfe is to engage in social 
Hfe. ’ The children in these schools take an 
active and responsible part; they hold 
frequent meetings in which any topic 
connected with tlie school maybe discussed, 
and real decisions are arrived at. These 
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meetings are often riotous and chaotic, just 
as, in general, the behaviour of the children 
is at times rude, noisy and destructive. This 
is expected and accepted as an inevitable, 
if disagreeable, phase because it is by 
working through and dealing with these 
phases for themselves that the children 
discover the necessary limitations of social 
living, and the need for legislation. 

The shifting of the basis of authority 
impUes a different attitude towards punish- 
ment and reward. Punishments, in the 
shape of unpleasant and uncreative tasks, 
may produce conformity to rules but they 
cannot foster an inner sense of co-opera- 
tiveness in social living. If children’s 
behaviour is ‘difficult’ or anti-social, it is 
because of some failure to understand or 
some emotional strain that must be cleared 
up, not dealt with by force or repression. 
The stress should be on reparation, not 
punishment ; if duties are evaded or prop- 
erty deliberately destroyed, what was left 
undone should be made up, and what was 
destroyed should be made good. The 
notion that such methods lead to softness 
of character is completely unscientific. 
Strength of character and purpose are the 
outcome of emotional and intellectual 
clarity. Marks and order lists are also drop- 
ped, and individual competition is, as far as 
possible, replaced by group activities. 
This, of course, reflects the wider con- 
temporary shift from nineteenth-century 
laissez-faire and cut-throat competition 
to co-operative enterprise and planned 
undertakings. 

There is nothing new in all, this. There 
have been experimental schools run on 
these lines for the past fifty years. Their 
methods have been proved in practice. 
They are a success. And their methods 
have been widely adopted in the education 
of children of nursery school age. This is 
because a great deal of research has been done 
on the teaching and treatment of yoimg 
children and there is an extensive Hterature 
and documentation on these subjects. 

When it comes to older children and 
adolescents, however, little has been done 
apart from purely psychological studies, 
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and the traditional methods of subject 
teaching and discipline are generally 
accepted. The fundamental problem of 
relevance, of what the older child should 
be taught, when and how, has never been 
scientifically tackled. There are modem 
schools in which the same principles 
used in the nursery class are developed 
and applied throughout, and there are, 
and always have been, individual teachers 
of genius who follow up the clues given 
them by their pupils and make all learning 
a rich and relevant experience. But the 
records and documentation that could lead 
to the building of a scientific theory of 
education for adolescents and an evaluation 
of its results are lacking. The questions that 
must constantly be asked are : What is this 
child ready for now? What is he interested 
in, and why? When these have been 
answered in a really significant number of 
cases, it will be possible to draw up a 
curriculum which will enable children to 
acquire a vital and enduring body of 
knowledge, because they will be learning 
what they want to know?-, what is relevant 
to their intellectual and emotional needs, 
and what makes sense to them. 

This will probably mean a complete 
scrapping of the traditional separate sub- 
jeas, which will be found to overlap and 
have to- be re-grouped under wider heads. 
It will probably mean the introduction of 
new subjects. And it will certainly mean a 
change in the examination system — which 
is, in any case, at present under official 
review. 

An attempt to collect the necessary 
data is now being made at Burgess Hill 
School. The headmaster, a scientist with 
wide experience as a practising psycho- 
logist, has devised a detailed system of 
observation and record-keeping wliich 
should lead to fundamental educational 
discoveries, as well as provide the theoreti- 
cal basis for what has already been em- 
pirically proved. The importance of this 
work to education, and therefore to the 
whole structure of our society, camiot be 
too greatly stressed. Let us give it all the 
help and encouragement that we can. 



THE NEW 


Wimt is going to he thejuture of Japan ? In this authoritatiuc article the author discusses 
the possible future trends of American political and economic policy towards Japan and the bearing 
of Russo-American relations in Tokyo on the length of the probable occupation 


ROBERT GUILLAIN 


Will Japan Develop into an 
American Protectorate? 

T CONDEMN you to democracy!* With 
these words General MacArthur defined his 
poHcy towards the Japanese. The trans- 
formation undergone by them in the last 
six months presents a triply paradoxical 
aspea when you think that it is nothing 
more or less than a complete revolution run 
by a foreign dictator in the name of demo- 
cracy ! One is still confused by the ease with 
which the Japanese have accepted all this. 
America at the moment is faced with 
many difficulties in all parts of the world — 
Germany, Middle East and Italy — and she 
is beginning to wonder whether, after all, 
Japan is not the bright boy in the class. We 
must bear one thing in mind : the United 
States are far more hable to tire of Germany 
than they are to tire of Japan. 

Is Japan's attitude sincere or calculated? 
Anyone who has lived in Japan knows only 
too well that any confidence which you 
might accord to the Japanese must never be 
unreserved, for there is always a streak of 
hidden hypocrisy in them. Nevertheless, a 
foreign visitor to Tokyo will realise at 
once that the vast m^’ority of the Japanese 
lend themselves readily to the occupation. 
The real reason for this is that this majority 
— ^the people who were ordered about like 
slaves in wartime — feel somehow that their 


humiliatmg defeat has been more or less a 
liberation, and they are grateful to the 
Americans for having dehvered them from 
years of submission. Another important 
reason for the Japanese docility is their 
carelessness and their lack of serious con- 
victions. 

In this kind of atmosphere, the occu- 
pation was bound to be successful, and 
indeed it would have been strange if it had 
not, considering the complete lack of 
Japanese resistance. Moreover, the Ameri- 
cans hold two trump cards. The first is their 
unity of command in the hands of Mac- 
Arthur, who holds the widest powers that 
a mihtary conqueror has ever possessed, 
and the second is the simpHcity of die 
pohtical side of the occupation which con- 
sists of turning Japan into a good bourgeois 
demoa-acy on nineteenth- century lines and 
leaving her to develop into a modem form 
of state should she so desire. 

Thus there is no real difficulty in the 
pohtical domain, but the same cannot be 
said in the field of economics. There was 
trouble when the big trusts were dissolved, 
and there was trouble over the far-reaching 
agricultural reforms. Coal production was 
disorganised by the mass exodus of Korean 
and Chinese miners, and six months were 
needed to settle upon a cotton poUcy. 
These have all brought hesitations and 
definite setbacks on this side of the 
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American soldier looks on at a Japanese street maiket 


occupation. There is one very plain reason 
for this. Nobody knows how long the 
occupation is going to last. So long as 
this question remains in suspense, certain 
economic conditions must perforce remain 
unsettled. To judge from the impatience 
of the occupying forces, who are all sick of 
the country, it might last only two years. 
Already military olficcrs are being replaced 
by civilian ones, but nobody either in 
Washington or Tokyo will take the 
responsibility of binding American demo- 
cracy to a definite promise. It is possible 
that one day she will, in a fit of impatience, 
give up the task and simply replace the 
army of occupation with a handful of 
sentries and officials. Work of reconstruc- 
tion in Japan has begun, but it will take a 
long time before a solid edifice of demo- 
cracy is built. Is it possible to leave the 
work to the Japanese themselves, keeping 
them within bounds by the simple threat 
of a few atomic bombs in case they 
misbehave? 

It is well known that the Americans 
always start violently when anyone men- 
tions colonies to them. Even if we avoid 
this word, it will be seen that it is possible, 


with the course that Japan is taking under 
the American regime, that she may become, 
in effect, an American colony without 
realising it. Politically, the country has 
changed its character to be in line with the 
Americans far more quickly than anyone 
had supposed possible. However, there are 
still the economic problems. Unemploy- 
ment and famine arc America’s two worst 
enemies in Japan, and in order that the 
population may live and have food, it is 
necessary for them to work; in order for 
them to work, they must import, and in 
order to import, they must export. Thus 
it is absolutely necessary for them to have 
factories and ships, macliines and steel. 

For these reasons, the Americans are 
confronted with a difficult problem; for 
they only want to be concerned with the 
political education of the country and they 
do not want to help to reorganise the old 
circle of Japanese economy, which can 
only get going again if it receives a ‘blood 
transfusion’. If it is going to be necessary 
to supply the Japanese with machines and 
raw material in order that they may live, 
why not simply incorporate Japan into the 
American economic system? Why not 
just buy up the whole resources of the 
country and control the whole of their 
economy? That would be occupation in 
its true sense. A handful of engineers, 
economists and bankers would be the 
army of occupation of the future, and 
mihtary needs would be met by a few 
troops in the principal ports. 

There is no telling whether any decisions 
on these hnes have been taken by Washing- 
ton or Tokyo, but there is strong feeling in 
favour of them in certain quarters. By this 
process, were it ever to be utilised, Japan 
would become a kind of branch stores of 
the U.S.A. Moreover, what is the present 
army of occupation already composed of? 
Under the uniforms of generals, colonels, 
etc,, can be found simple ‘business men’. 
The numberless military offices in Tokyo 
are filled with files — economic files. Huge 
quantities of statistics and economic and 
financial observations have been amassed, 
and never before has the whole structure 
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of a country been so minutely examined. 

Is It really necessary under these con- 
ditions that Mac Arthur or Washington 
should have a policy at all? Perhaps it 
would suffice to let things turn out in the 
ordinary run of events, and in that case 
we shall see America ‘redeem’ and take 
over Japan completely. 

The Truth About Russo -American 
Relations 

However, the domestic situation m Japan 
IS by no means the chief factor governing 
the American attitude towards Japan or 
the length of the occupation. We have 
explained the aims of the American occu- 
pational authorities; ‘democratising’ the 
Japanese economic system and re-educating 
the Japanese masses on sound economic 
lines. Is this the whole story behind the 
American occupation? Japan is caught to- 
day between the American tide and the 
Russian tide; both are rising and both have 
a common meeting-place. This, perhaps, is 
the crux of the whole Far Eastern problem. 
When you consider the problem from 
this angle, the questions of Japan' itself and 
the Japanese are only secondary worries, 
and the real problem is this: is Japan going 
to be turned into an American armed base 
for possible use against Russia? 

In Europe, the political conflict is be- 
tween Great Britain and the Soviet Union, 
with America intervening only as a third 
party to the dispute. That is the great aim 
of American policy everywhere — to be the 
intermediaries in all disputes, a policy 
which was undoubtedly inspired by 
Roosevelt. But in Tokyo the whole set-up 
is quite different; America is directly 
involved and there is no question of her 
being the third party. From a territorial 
point of view Great JBritain has lost from 
the Japanese war, but both America and 
Russia have gained by entering the fron- 
tiers of the old Japanese Empire. The 
United States have installed themselves in 
the very citadel of this Empire, but on all 
their new frontiers they meet with hostile 
resistance from the Russians. 

Take the state of Russo-American 



An American G 1. on a leave pa^s asks his way around 
from a Japanese policeman 


relations in Tokyo. They are bad. There is 
a Russian mission to MacArthur but it is 
not welcome, and it tries to get in the way. 
Ever}'" day, in the American officers’ messes, 
you can hear strongly anti-Soviet views. In 
the four-power Allied conferences, where 
Great Britain and China participate, the 
Russian delegates oppose everytliing 
openly. Diatribes against the Emperor, 
America’s bad conception of democracy, 
insufficient purging of Japanese leaders, 
and complaints of American interference 
with the Japanese Communist Party, are 
only some of the Russian reproaches with 
which MacArthur has to contend. But even 
these are nothing compared with the 
unspoken reproach which is always there; 
that the Americans are turning Japan into 
an unsinkable ‘aircraft carrier’, which is 
being prepared for operations against 
Siberia and Vladivostok. 

This has come to pass through Russia 
having made a capital error — of having 
badly miscalculated her entry into the Far 
Eastern war. Russia was late in the field and 
now she is trying to make up for it. At 
Yalta, she promised to attack Japan three 
months after the defeat of Germany. At 
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that time, according to the Americans’ own 
plans, the war with Japan was Hable to last 
until the spring of 1946, and the Russians 
thought they had plenty of time. They 
kept to their promise and invaded 
Manchuria on 8 August. 

Russia is Disconcerted 
It was too late! Two days before, the 
first atomic bomb had fallen on Japan and 
the second bomb, a few days later, brought 
war to an abrupt end. Russia had confidently 
expected the war to last at least another 
nine months, and had even thought she 
might be able to take part in the landing 
on Japan itself But within one month, 
the Americans, aaing nominally for the 
Alhes, had installed themselves in Japan 
alone. Thus the Russian intervention 
in the war was made to appear similar to 
the Itahan ‘stab in the back’, and had 
all the unfortunate appearances of a 
last-minute gesture. 

Russia was obhged to content herself 
with positions on the perimeter of Japan, 
Northern Korea, Port Arthur and the 
Kuriles, but the mainland proper was 
denied to her. Washington announced 
officially on 3 1 Januaiy that Moscow had 
declined an American offer to participate 
in the occupation. It appears that Russia 
had hoped to be given a zone of occu- 
pation as in Germany, but MacArthur 
wanted undivided authority, and for this 
reason the Russians refused the American 
offer. 

For some time past, the Russians have 
been talking about the ‘steel curtain’ 
which die Americans have put round 
Japan, and they claim the right to know 
what is going on there. Molotov has 
demanded the institution of a system of 
government by Russia, China, Great 
Britain and America, but the latter refuses 
to lose her supreme authority. 

After the Moscow conference last 
December, Russia toned her demands 
down a little, and the outcome was an 
Allied Council which was to sit in Tokyo 
with the four above-mentioned nations 
on it. This Council, however, would only 
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be consultative and MacArthur retained 
supreme authority over any question con- 
cerning ‘The Occupation and Control of 
Japan’. Russia sent as representatives to 
Japan General Kuzma Dervyanko, their 
expert on Far Eastern affairs, and Yakov 
Mahk, former ambassador to Japan during 
the years of Russian neutrality. The 
Russian mission to Tokyo is fairly large, 
and they are keen observers of statistics 
and figures, both American and Japanese. 

Korea today is like a house with the 
occupants on the first floor quarrelling 
with those on the ground floor. Russia 
occupies the part north of the 38 th parallel 
and America the part south of this line. 
Three conditions are necessaiy to make the 
occupants agree : that they do at least meet 
each other and discuss how they can work 
together; that they agree on a common 
policy and that the Koreans, who are, after 
all, the owners of the house, accept the plans 
of the occupants. At the present time, the 
first of these conditions is barely fulfilled, 
Russia is disconcerted by the fact that 
America has simply annexed the atolls of 
Okinawa and Iwojima, apart from many 
other Pacific islands. Why, ask American 
critics, should we give up what we have 
fought for to UNO? Let us hold on to 
what we have, consolidate our bases and 
refuse to share our influence. 

The whole of the Japanese question is 
bound up in Russo-American relations, 
and the length of the occupation depends 
on these relations. All the problems re- 
ferred to in the first part of the article are 
of but secondary importance compared 
with the real issue at stake; the latent 
conflict between the two great powers in 
the Far East, Russia and America. The 
occupation will continue just as long as this 
menace exists. The most important poli- 
tical questions have to give way before 
purely strategic considerations which do 
not take Japan or the Japanese into account 
at all except in cases where they might be 
of use to the Americans. That is the position 
in the Far East today, and the world has a 
right to know how much longer it is 
going to continue. 



This Cruelty 

Humanity is shocked by the recent actions of totalitarian armies 
and politicians. The Curtis Report on children brings the problem nearer home 

A psychologisTs view of the causes of these things 

L. B. 


First of all, ‘a feeling’ is an emotional 
attitude towards an external object, an 
internal object (or self) or a situation. A 
feeling is therefore an inter-mechanism 
between the ego and the object. 

In the present article I want to discuss 
cruelty, (a) because it is topical, (b) because 
it is one of the feelings which, although 
following definite curves, is one of the 
most inlierent feehngs in man. 

Before we discuss cruelty, it is necessaiy^ 
to diagnose it as a doctor diagnoses an 
illness — first the illness, then the patient. 
Cruelty is the pleasure felt by indicting 
pain on an individual. The patient is the 
person who derives the pleasure by in- 
flicting the pain. In psychological words, 
cruelty means sadism. Sadism involves self- 
gratification. The first question therefore 
is : Does sadism necessarily involve pleasure 
for the sadist ? 

If we accept the Hedonist point of view 
that the goal of every action is pleasure, we 
must accept the view that the sadist 
derives pleasure from cruelty. 

Examples of cruelty include ; 

The cruelty of the child towards animals, 
or towards other children. 

The cruelty of a mother, who may 
suddenly turn against her child, for no 
apparent reason. 

The cruelty of a lover towards his 
beloved. 

The cruelty of a conquering army 
towards the conquered. 

These examples must be analysed separ- 
ately. The first three belong to the 
psychology of the individual, as they 
involve the feeling of one individual to- 
wards an object. The last belongs to ‘group 
psychology’, as it involves die feelings 


of a group towards an object or a 
group. 

Cruelty has no doubt always existed. 
In fact tales of cruelty have been so 
much linked with our idea of antiquity 
that we have been apt to think this feeling 
was specially associated with the primitive 
world. Only lately, especially during the 
war, and in the individual outbreaks of 
cruelty which we attribute to the effects of 
war, have we understood that this feeling 
of cruelty is ever present in our make-up. 

In ancient myths, giving pain has usually 
had prominence, witness the legend of 
Prometheus, and the Sagas. Fairy tales have 
more often than not a punitive central 
theme. In history, great upheavals have 
been connected with, or followed by, 
cruelty. Take Christianity’s struggle with 
the Roman Empire, the slaughter of the 
Christians, the Crusades, the Inquisition, 
the later wars of ReHgion, Wars of 
Ideology, Revolutions. 

It seems evident that the more intense the 
emotion, the more apt is cruelty to take a 
part in it. It seems also that the emotion 
cannot be contained in a time-limit. In fact, 
outbursts of cruelty usually follow the 
conflict, being an after-effect or a continua- 
tion of the conflict. 

In the individual, cruelty follows a 
similar curve, outbreaks of sadism in 
a person occurring during, and following, 
an emotional disturbance. 

It is now time to analyse our examples. 
First, the cruelty of the child towards 
animals and other cliildren. 

The child is ‘the father of the man’ and 
therefore the most primitive organism of 
humanity. The child is naturally sadistic, as 
he derives pleasure from hurting. 
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There are two possible mechanisms in 
child cruelty, (a) Displacement, [h) Fear 
of being different. 

[a) A child who has committed some 
mischief displaces his guilt-feeling on 
another object, and punishes the object 
instead of himself. For instance ... a child 
who in his own mind deserves punishment 
may hurt an animal. This displaces his own 
guilt to the animal and in punishing it he 
punishes himself. He might, on the other 
hand, displace his desire to punish a mem- 
ber of the family, on to the animal. The 
desire to destroy one’s father can express 
Itself in cruelty to an animal, or another 
clidld. This offers certain advantages, 
namely that of security, as neither the 
animal nor the weaker child can defend 
themselves, 

(h) Fear of being different. It is well 
known that children are often cruel to 
children not similar to themselves. This 
feeling is difficult to analyse, although it is 
probably the most common feeling of 
man. Have we ever analysed our attitude 
towards ugliness and monstrosity, or in fact 
towards any being different from those we 
encounter in our daily life 2 Does the child 
resent the ‘ alien ’ (as we had better call him) 
being different, or does he resent himself 
for not being like the ‘alien’ ? The fact is 
that he resents the difference. He resents 
deviation from the usual pattern, and this 
deviation deserves punishment. The in- 
flicting of tliis punishment gives a sadistic 
gratification to his ego. On the contrary, a 
beautiful child, although he may be an 
‘alien’, will not be cruelly treated. 

A child identifies himself, through wish- 
ful thinking, with the beautiful child, and 
therefore does not act cruelly towards him, 
or her ! 

Now, the cruelty of a mother who suddenly 
turns against her child for no apparent 
reason. 

These cases have been much discussed 
lately. In a broad sense, the mother dis- 
places on her child her hate of either her 
husband or some other love object. The 
mother might also feel a particular guilt- 
feeling towards the child through not 
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having given it enough attention, and 
therefore making it responsible for this 
guilt-feeling. The child may also be un- 
wanted, or a tie of which she subconsciously 
may want to get rid. Naturally this feeling 
may in some cases turn into an over- 
sohcitous attitude, atoning for the guilt- 
feeling caused by a subconscious death 
wish. 

There is a school which says that a child 
is a continuation of the sexual act for the 
woman. In this case the mother may trans- 
fer to the child her sexual disappointment. 
An interesting point is that often a mother, 
good to a number of children, will commit 
acts of cruelty on only one of them. In this 
instance it is obvious that the child has pro- 
voked the mother or rather awakened the 
cruel streak in her subconscious mind. Also, 
cruelty, being one of the most intense 
feelings, grows in connection with one 
particular person. The mother gives pain to 
one child, but would not get any enjoy- 
ment from giving pain to another child. It 
is therefore a love-hate relationship. 

It is also known that a woman goes 
through certain physical cycles which have 
bearing on her nerves, which in their turn 
loosen the grip of the super-ego or 
‘conscience’. The instincts have then more 
power over the personality. It is a fact that 
more primitive women have less checking 
abihty over their instincts. I am speaking 
now of physical cruelty. It is evident that 
mental cruelty to cliildren is probably as 
pernicious as physical cruelty, and is 
present in every station of life. 

The cruelty of a lover towards his beloved. 

Before discussing the sexual aspect of 
cruelty, we must say a few words about the 
orthodox, or rather the Freudian, view of 
sadism. According to Freud, sadism is 
linked with masochism, or rather maso- 
chism is a by-product of sadism. The 
mechanism is as follows: 

The woman hurts the man with the sub- 
conscious desire of being hurt or mastered. 
If her aim is not attained, she will continue 
in her sadistic behaviour. In fact, giving 



pain or being aggressive is a part of a 
sexual act. The receiving of pain by the 
aggressor may be his subconscious desire, 
but there is no commonsense evidence that it 
has reached his conscious level. 

Cruelty in love has often appeared in 
myths and Sagas. Even in fashion, woman 
being curbed by corsets, tight skirts and 
high heels comes from a subconscious 
desire of the man to inflict suffering or 
discomfort. Many sexual perversions are 
comiected with the giving of suffering. In 
fact, with many sexual maniacs, giving 
suffering takes the place of the sexual act . . . 
the case of Heath for instance. 

It is possible, as I have stated, that 
sadism is only a half-feeling, and that 
masochism, with the sexual perversities 
that it has given rise to, completes the 
gratification of the sadist. 

The flagellations of monks in the Middle 
Ages was no doubt partly a sado-maso- 
cliistic act, as it gave pleasure to inflictor 
and to sufferer alike. It is very probable that 
all sadistic acts, or rather acts of cruelty, are 
sexual in origin if one discusses them in the 
deeper psychological sense. 

The cruelty of conquerors toward the con- 
quered. 

There are two ways to consider this last 
example, individually and collectively. 

Individually, the cruelty of a soldier, that 
is a man towards another man, or more 
often towards a woman, can be explained 
under the previous individual headings. It 
is often on a sexual basis, but if one wants 
to analyse it, one must take examples one 
by one, taking into accomit the situation of 
the sadist, the strength of his emotional 
strain and also liis psychological make-up. 
That is, whether he belongs to the group of 
men to whom giving pain gives pleasure. It 
is evident that if ‘mass feelings’ of cruelty 
did not exist, many a soldier would not 
commit these offences. It is also perhaps 
true that some armies, and some nations, 
are most prone to this attitude. 

Does this mean that sado-masochism is 
prevalent in them or that they are going 


through an aggressive stage similar to that 
of the child, and will eventually grow out 
of it ? We cannot definitely say. 

What is a mass fcelino? 

A mass feeling is what is felt by a number 
of individuals thrown together through 
circumstances in a certain situation. It has 
to take into account the individuals, the 
fact of their being joined to one another, 
the circumstances and the situation. There- 
fore it cannot be said that a mass feeling is 
the mere sum of the feeling of the indi- 
viduals concerned. It is an (alleged) new^ 
and joint, feeflng. It is yrev difficult to 
psycho-analyse a mass feeling, as psycho- 
analysis is mainly a ‘splitting’ rather than 
an ‘amalgamation’. ‘Group psychology’ has 
therefore been a millstone round the necks 
of psychologists and not much advance has 
been made since Le Eon’s theory. Never- 
theless, examples of mass feelings should be 
given. . . . Panic in a theatre or amidst a 
crowd, whilst an individual would feel no 
panic and would behave differently. 

Although it is difficult to enter into so- 
called ‘group psychology’ without general- 
ising, one can say that war weakens the 
power of the super-ego (or conscience) and 
therefore unleashes some of the primal 
drives, of which aggression is one. 

A few words must be said about the 
cases of cruelty which have occurred 
lately. Are they more frequent or are they 
apt to attract more Hmehght? If they are 
more frequent, it should be attributed to 
the aftermath of war. In fact, all the latest 
cases which are the outcomes of individual 
tendencies have one thing in common — 
the weakening of the super-ego, which cannot 
restrain the instincts. 

Whether we can find a subhmation for 
cruelty, which will canalise the strength of 
this passion into something useful or harm- 
less, is not known. But before an artificial 
sublimation is sought for, it is well to 
reahse that cruelty in every form, mental 
or physical, is one of the most inherent 
and ‘well-established’ drives in human 
nature. 
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1. The Domestic Scene 

Many writers consider a visit to Washington or New York as sufficient justification 
jdr a generalisation about America. However, this shrewd and comprehensive analysis of 
social trends within the U.S.A. is made by one who has taken time and trouble 
to travel from coast to coast to meet representatives of all walks oj lij'e. 

Next month he will deal with the political scene 

ADRIAN LIDDELL HART 


Americans can scarcely object to 
generalisations about their country on brief 
acquaintance. From the moment I landed, 
the opening gambit of conversation was 
usually, ‘How do you like America?’ It 
may be a silly question, but it is a key to 
understanding America; Americans of all 
sorts believe it possible to give a short 
answer; there is such an entity as America, 
a material entity you can see and get to 
know even in one place, not an abstract 
conception. 

If I were rationed to one generalisation, 

I would say that the most noticeable — and 
fundamental — thing about the U.S.A. is its 
oneness. Unity is achieved at the political 
level, but this is the natural similarity of a 
way of life, the increasing standardisation 
of a material and cultural civilisation over a 
vast area inhabited by people of widely 
different origins and beliefs. 

This uniformity underlies the obvious 
differences of race and creed, wealth and 
locality; it constitutes, far more than any 
legal instrument like the Constitution, the 
framework within which the rivalry of 
interests is carried on. What Washington 
threatens to divide, Hollywood may often 
hold together. This standardisation is 
most apparent in the newest America of 
the West — ^Los Angeles may be the pattern 
of a fully integrated American civilisation. 


The fishermen in Maine, or the farmers 
in Louisiana, were not picturesque yokels ; 
they were very much like anyone else in 
America, with die same outlook and way 
of life. A ‘working’ family with whom I 
stayed in Milwaukee lived in a very similar 
house, owned a very similar car, and in 
general had a similar way of life as Univer- 
sity people with whom I stayed. They had 
much the same outlook as professional or 
business people. Differences of education 
are of degree rather than of kind. 

No one, however, can overlook the 
differences within the United States; the 
barriers and conflicts between one racial 
or social group and another, between the 
South and New England, the East and the 
Middle West, the widespread antipathy 
towards New York, the growing assertion 
by the Far West of its relative importance. 
Quite intelligent people in New Orleans 
hopefully predicted to me that another 
Huey Long would come out of the South 
to break the hegemony of New York. 

All over America anti-Semitism is pre- 
valent; around New York it is marked. 
Jewish influence in New York is over- 
whelming, and agitation over Palestine is 
certainly having an undesirable eflEect on 
the Jewish question in America. Many 
Americans fafl to see why a racial minority, 
which is supposed to be assimilated, should 
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attempt ro dictate the foreign policy of the 
American Government, and feel ashamed 
that their leaders should try^ to outbid each 
other for the Jewish vote by making un- 
convincing statements. 

Nowhere is there greater racial tension 
tlian in the capital, where negroes suffer 
under no Jim Crow laws and enjoy relative 
prosperity. San Francisco (most inter- 
national of cities) is possibly the only 
American town where the sight of a wliite 
woman in the company of a negro causes 
no comment; where one could associate 
without feelmg conspicuous. 

Along with the Mexicans in the South- 
West, the orientals in the West and to 
some extent the foreign-born in the East, 
the negroes constitute what the Americans 
are pleased to call the underprivileged, a 
lower class with a rather different way of 
life, who hve in lower class districts — the 
Mexican slums in San Antonio look as 
grim as the negro slums in Chicago — with 
fewer opportunities for advancement and 
a more limited range of occupations. 


Equality of Opportunity 
In a way there is also an upper class in 
America, though there is no upper class 
way of hfe. More than the local aristocracies 
of Virginia, Boston and Philadelphia, or 
the tiny group of the very rich who live a 
strangely isolated existence in and around 
New York, absorbed in sporting pursuits 
and social distinctions, the film stars — the 
highest income group — perform the func- 
tions of an upper class. They set the fashions, 
tastes, directly and indirectly patronise 
writers and artists who congregate in 
California and celebrate their way of life; 
they sometimes help to reform American 
prejudices, and embody the changing 
American prototype. In their own careers 
they glamorise the American dream — from 
poverty to riches through some luck and 
much hard work — and latterly have 
assumed a more specifically social and 
political role; they not only lend their 
names and presences to political parties, but 
pronounce on pohey and even arbitrate in 
labour disputes. 



America, as a whole, none the less, is 
a single class society, characterised like 
all middle class societies, by many social 
distinctions — within a community. 

Like most middle class societies, it is 
characterised by a conservatism which I 
frequently found dismaying, a fear of 
appearing different which often seemed 
incompatible with the pioneer tradition: 
the convention of traveUing in one's 
best clothes is rather symbolic of this 
attitude. 

American society embodies a principle 
which was formerly associated with the 
middle class — belief in equality of opportu- 
nity. This principle is one to which all 
Americans pay lip service, like the liberty 
of the individual. But it is a very real belief 
— though it may not embrace the under- 
privileged. Although ownership of basic 
industries may be in a small circle, into 
which it is increasingly difficult to break, all 
self-respecting Americans know of at least 
one or two individuals who worked their 
way up to riches, and power. The only 
rather inaccurate tribute to Mr. Truman 
that I heard was that he started off by 
selling newspapers. It is still a sacred tradi- 
tion for young men, whatever their families, 
to start at the bottom, and the merit to be 
acquired by working — or singing in the 
case of Louisiana's Governor — one's way 
through college has not been lost to the 
automatic dishwasher. 

Not only at State and local Universities 
but at Harvard, too, I only heard appro- 
bation that facihties should have been 
stretched to provide for mass education. 
No one ever suggested to me that the sons 
of the wealthy should be entitled to a 
special education fitting them for special 
responsibilities or the conception of a 
ruling class. Most Americans consider 
democracy in England would be more 
advanced by the abolition of the Public 
Schools than by the nationalisation of 
industry. 

There has been a great deal of criticism 
of officers’ privileges and officer-enlisted 
men relations during the war, but this is 
largely ascribed to the arrogation of a 


privileged position by a professional 
group, and is not criticism of a social class 
— in fact, many of the warmest critics are 
those enlisted men who were conscious of 
the fact that, in the Army especially, the 
majority of officers were of fairly humble 
background. I heard bitterness expressed 
against industrialists and politicians, but as 
individuals grouped together by a common 
wickedness, not as a social class. 

Barriers Between Age Groups 
There is, however, a division in Ameri- 
can society, which the ever-changing 
material civilisation of America accen- 
tuates instead of mitigates. The barriers 
between different age groups are pro- 
nounced. Young men and women live their 
own lives with comparatively little social 
mixing with their elders. On their side, 
even intelligent middle-aged Americans 
find it difficult to avoid being patronising, 
in spite of the rather pathetic American 
worship of Youth. It is scarcely surprising 
that American troops sometimes appear to 
behave rather childishly overseas when they 
cannot be served with intoxicants in 
America under twenty-one. 

The marked tendency towards a high- 
age level in responsible positions in a 
‘democratic’ society has been intensified 
by the increasing premium set upon formal 
education by the most technically advanced 
country in an age of specialisation. As 
occupations become increasingly or- 
ganised to eliminate unfairness and in- 
efficiency, more and more examinations 
ensure a slower and slower rise, with the 
probable result of greater and greater 
mediocrity. 

How does American youth today react 
to this society? Having known G.I.s in 
Europe, I expected to see familiar scenes 
in America. What I found was the reverse 
— almost no drunkenness, very little ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction or efforts to change 
the old way of life, and no shift of power. 
Most young Americans seemed pleased 
to be home and law-abiding, quite con- 
tent and definitely not over-confident of 
themselves. 
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Idolatry of Education 
It IS true that the ‘veterans’ in one 
backward Southern town cleaned out the 
old political gang with guns, and some 
‘veterans’ have been making a name 
for themselves, notably Mayor Morrison 
in New Orleans, but these are the infre- 
quent exceptions, and war records fared 
no better proportionately than in Britain 
at the post-war elections. Statistics show 
that the overwhelming majority of veterans 
have joined the old, conservative ‘veteran’ 
organisations, the Legion and the V.F.W., 
if they have joined any, and are apparently 
content to let the older men run them until 
they see fit to hand over. Only a handful 
have joined the new, politically active 
orgamsation, the American Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, which is one of the more promising 
manifestations in American politics today 
— the ones I came across were intellectuals 
anyhow. Even the ‘Red’ Senator Pepper 
was largely elected by retired people living 
in Florida on the strength of his advocacy 
of pensions. Large numbers of returning 
young men, according to the complaints 
in the papers, have joined the 52-20 Club, 
drawing the guaranteed $20 a week for 
fifty-two weeks, often spun out with 
casual jobs. Many young men seem re- 
luctant to enter the big, unionised indus- 
tries where, they feel, their war experience 
will not count as much as if they had been 
engaged in civilian work. 

Over a million and a half have volun- 
teered for the peacetime Army and Navy, 
including those who are enlisting for the 
first time. The astonishing success of this 
recruiting drive in a comparatively short 
time could well be studied by our pohd- 
cians. (Some of the recruiting posters 
appeared rather strange: there was one 
of gleaming U.S. Marines being inspected 
by the King of England.) 

Hundreds of thousands of G.Ls have 
taken advantage of the G.L Bill of Rights 
to go to ‘school’ — ^to the Universities, 
where they receive generous allowances. 
These masses of serious young men, often 


wearing parts of their uniforms or overalls, 
often living in barracks, if married, with 
their wdves in trailers, and studying almost 
everything under the sun, are perliaps tlie 
most impressive sight in America today. 

Unfortunately, if the general level of 
education is going up, the standard is 
almost certainly coming down. Degrees 
are awarded on examinations, plus a'edits 
for a certain number of attendances, and 
these examinations seem to be set on a few' 
text books to which, therefore, teaching is 
necessarily confined in view of the size of 
the classes, rather than to test trained in- 
telligence. Individual attention or the 
subtler methods of instilling culture are 
hardly feasible when new entrants for a 
term have to attend the enrolling ceremoii}' 
in the city football stadium. 

But the majority of undergraduates to- 
day are not primarily interested in absorb- 
ing culture. They have been led to believe 
that a degree is the indispensable key to a 
professional career, even to a wEite-collar 
or technical job. They are out to get a 
degree — and the Universities are very 
reluctant to deny them. The wide exten- 
sion by the Government of this education 
has, in itself, encouraged them in this 
belief. It is likely that many of these 
veteran students may give up their studies 
half way ; the going may be harder than 
anticipated ; they may be worried about the 
diminishing opportunities for employment 
and advancement for the late-comers. But 
it is questionable whether, in three or four 
years’ time, there won’t be a rising tide of 
disappointment and resentment, particu- 
larly if America is then on the way to a 
depression. This mass education may also 
have the effect of creating a new caste of 
the underprivileged. 

In these ways, the strongest and most 
widely experienced group of American 
youth is being virtually subsidised to re- 
main outside the mainstream of American 
life, the characteristic society of free enter- 
prise, at a time when that life is in a greater 
state of ftux than at any time since the 
American Revolution. 
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RULE 

BY 

RIGMAROLE 

THE STREAM OF DELEGATED LEGISLATION UNDER THE TITLE OF S. R. & O.S 
CONTINUES IN FULL SPATE—MANY OF THEM INCOMPREHENSIBLE TO THE LAYMAN WHO HAS TO 
CONFORM TO THEM. JAMES DOWDALL BRINGS THE SHAFT OF SATIRE TO BEAR ON A MATTER 
WHICH THREATENS TO SUBMERSE THE ‘rULE OF LAw’ BENEATH THE ^LAW OF RULE* 


JAMES DOWDALL 


'W E have come a long way since Chaucer’s 
Summoner discovered the dumbfounding 
potency of his cry, Questio Quid Juris, when 
flung into a debate wliich was not paying 
him enough attention. For centuries the 
makers and interpreters of the law have 
entrenched themselves behind a palisade of 
terminology and Norman French which 
kept out intruders and was the exclusive 
preserve of those who had learned the 
cabalisticjargon of the trade. But what was 
once merely an exclusive circle has now 
become a vicious one; and the law has 
recently found itself eating its own tail. 

For last January (‘the first calendar 
month of the current year’ or Geo. 6. 
Ch. 10, according to which side you are 
on), the Legislature successfully bewildered 
the Lord Chief Justice with a phrase con- 
tained in the Eggs (Control and Prices) 
(Great Britain) Order of 1944 as amended 
by statutory rule and order 645-1945. 
Lord Goddard (Humpliries J. concurring) 
decided that the order was completely 
unintelligible to the bench, and he there- 
fore refused to convict a smaU-hoIder for 
not understanding it. 


The accused was described as ‘a man 
controlling twenty-five or fewer head of 
poultry in Yorkshire.’ No doubt he 
thought that he was a Yorkshire farmer 
who kept a few hens and did not realise 
that the paragraph referred to Iiim. But 
what appeared— and stirred Lord Goddard 
to a fine display of patriarchal indignation 
— was that the farmer and liis kind are now 
so bomb-happy from the barrage of rules, 
orders, instructions and amendments which 
have been launched against them in the 
last eight years that the English language 
has ceased to have any meaning for them. 

Puzzle for Poultry -Keepers 
Long ago the honest Yorksliireman had 
learned, with silent but pregnant resent- 
ment, the bureaucratic heresy that ‘The 
expression Bull” shall be deemed to 
include “Cow”.’ Before getting a new 
shot-gun to keep down the rabbits in his 
paddock, he had had to unravel an amend- 
ment to the law about buying firearms 
which contained the phrase, ‘for the word 
bought” there shall be substituted the 
word “purchased”.’ Wondering, perhaps, 
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what the significant difference might 
be, and why 'bought’ was a word and 
‘Bull’ an ‘expression’, he had turned to 
the regulations about fruit-growing. Here 
he had found that, apart from being a 
market-gardener, he might also be ‘a 
grower in relation to any rhubarb’, a term 
which ‘includes any person in whom the 
property of the rhubarb is vested before 
the severance thereof from the soil.’ And 
he was one of the hundreds ot thousands 
of small poultry-keepers who received a 
Ministry pamphlet explaining how he 
should fill in his application forms for 
feeding stuffs, from which he learned that : 
‘For any given figure in Column (i) 
above (representing the number of umts 
entered at (A) in Column (2) of Part 2. (b) 
of Form F.S.R. 14), Columns (2), (3), (4) 
and (5) above give the correspondmg 
figures to be inserted at B, C, D, and E, 
in Columns (5), (7), (9) and (ii) of Part 2 
(b) of the form. ’ 

Moreover, even if he had mastered all 
these instructions and several hundred 
similar ones, he still could not guarantee 


that he would not find himself iimocently 
aiding and abetting a legal breach by some- 
body with whom he did business. He 
might, for example, wish to erect an out- 
house tor the better control of his 25 or 
fewer head of poultry. But it would be 
insufficient for him merely to get permis- 
sion to do so. For somewhere in Whitehall 
there might be an order which said that 
the felt — or ‘felting’ for short — required 
for his roof would be deemed to be 
included in the Board of Trade pamphlet 
on the sale of carpets, rugs and similar 
commodities. And those whom it con- 
cerns, before even arriving at the main 
verb, will read thereui : ‘ On a sale other- 
wise than to a retail customer of goods to 
which this paragraph applies, whether or 
not the goods are included in a parcel 
comprising goods to which this paragraph 
does not apply, where the total price in 
respect of such goods, or where such goods 
arc included ui such a parcel (exclusive 
of the appropriate amount of a purchase 
tax where such tax is chargeable and 
exclusive of delivery charges) . . . ’ 
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Yet it would be churlish of him not to 
give Whitehall its due. For, in some cases, 
as Billy Brown might say, ‘Their meaning 
may escape detection, but they are there 
for your protection.’ There is, for exam- 
ple, a carefully worked out scale of charges 
for gas which might enable him to chal- 
lenge his gas bill if he only bothered to 
study it. It adds that, ‘The prices per therm 
specified in any such scale in respect of gas 
supplied in any differential price area may 
or shall (as the case may require) exceed 
to the extent of the differential price 
applicable to that area the prices per therm 
specified in such scale in respect of a like 
quantity of gas supplied in the relevant 
other parts of the limits of supply. ’ 

When Ignoi'ance is Bliss ! 

Ironically enough, his acquittal before 
Lord Goddard hinged on the word ‘con- 
sumer’. 5 or all the words from which 
bureaucracy has squeezed the last vestige of 
meaning, the verb ‘ to consume ’ is the most 
long-suffering. The catalogue of goods 
which he was alleged to consume would 
shame the digestion of the most omni- 
vorous goat. He had consumed paint and 
motor-tyres, galvanised nails and packets 
of cigarettes, Wellington boots and fly- 
papers and, indeed, almost every item 
stocked by the multiple store in liis High 
Street. It must have been a positive 
restorative to his sanity when he visited 
the local inn and read there that he would 
be well advised to start consuming his 
last drink five minutes to ten as no extra 
time was allowed ‘for consumption’ after 
closing time. However, in this instance, 
the Lord Chief Justice held that a man 
who bought eggs for hatching — or for 
‘hatching purposes’ as it was said — ^was 
not a consumer within the meaning of the 
order. Therefore the farmer had not 
broken the regulations by selling the eggs 
at his own price to one who, for once, was 
not a ‘consumer’. Thus agriculture and 
bureaucracy drew their match; honours 
were even and the problematically legiti- 
mate chickens have probably been hatched 
out, and may be picking vacantly at a 
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cabbage stalk contrary to the intention of 
the statute in such case made and provided. 

Yet the matter cannot be left to rest 
there. For Lord Goddard’s ruling suggests 
that a man may now plead that he had 
read and studied the law but could not make 
head or tail of what it meant — and this 
will be a good defence. Until now, ignor- 
ance of the law was no excuse for its 
violation. But when the doctrine estab- 
lished itself, Sin was an uncomplicated and 
earthy affair for the common people; 
and provided a man avoided politics and 
importunity and took no more libeities 
vdth the decalogue than his station in life 
allowed, he was secure. Now, however, 
it is a very different story. A small house 
could be built out of the volumes con- 
taining all the details of what may and may 
not be done — though whether it would be 
legal to build it is another matter. For big 
laws have little laws upon their backs to 
bite ’em; and these in their turn are fruit- 
ful and multiply and each begets its own 
little dynasty of amendments and cancella- 
tions and amplifications — and so on ad 
infinitum. If you start with a general rule 
restricting supplies of metal, you may end 
by having to decide what quality of tin 
may be used for the tags on the bootlaces 
of sedentary workers in part-time, non- 
essential employment. It is therefore quite 
simple for a Minister to impose his dis- 
cipline on the sale of elastic but it is also 
preposterous that he should have to 
concern himself with how much of it may 
be used for buttoning round a furled 
umbrella — a point which was the subject 
of wartime legislation. Yet somebody 
must be on hand to decide whether the 
fat hockey mistress at St. Ursula’s may be 
granted a permit to buy an extra six inches 
for the band of her gym-skirt and whether 
the bow-string of an Ensa cupid is a matter 
for the War Office, the N.A.A.F.I., the 
Board of Trade or the Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts. 
And to this end more than 100 Civil 
Servants are empowered to make what 
arrangements they like and have them 
automatically endorsed by the Minister; 



50 that, unknown to you — and probably 
-’Our M.P. — a rule may at this moment be 
rcing passed into law making it illegal for 
vou to spend next Sunday afternoon going 
over the dents in your car with a pot of 
enamel. The Defence and Emergency 
Regulations still in operation cover four 
himdred pages of a book which may be 
bought from the Stationery Office for a 
small sum. And if all of them, and those 
which are constantly being added to them, 
are to be enforced, others will have to be 
made to combat their evasion. Is it, for 
example, illegal to sell ex-Govemment 
camouflage netting to a householder who 
may wish to conceal an illicitly built 
potting shed in his back yard from aerial 
reconnaissance by a state enforcement 
officer? The point should be cleared up ! 

A strange situation therefore arises. A 
private builder, having learned the neces- 
sary” ritual for getting a licence — and it is a 
ritual of infinitely greater complexity than 
the ancient game of ‘Cardmal Puff’ — 
receives permission to start work. Attached 
to his licence is a warning, printed in red, 
that this does not exempt him from the 
provisions of a dozen or more categories of 
legislation whose titles alone run to four 
lines of print on quarto paper. He may then 
read all these regulations — which a lawyer 
could not fully digest in under a month. 
And at the end of it he may produce the 
extremely convincing defence to a charge 
of breaking them, that he understood no 
more of their purport than if they had been 
written in Swahili. 

Sense from Nonsense ? 

Even condensing their language would 
not solve the problem. A famous lawyer 
once said that he had condensed the whole 
of an Act of ParHament, covering four 
folios, to one single sentence containing 
only twenty subordinate clauses. He was 
asked if this made anybody any happier. 
For a long time he chewed over the point 
and at last, with exemplary lucidity and 
brevity, replied ‘No.’ Admittedly it might 
help if the rules and orders used ordinary 
English. But this could only be done either 


by re-drafting the thousands of original 
drafts, or by passing an omnibus amend- 
ment Act to the whole lot which might 
make confusion worse confounded. And 
any farmer or builder or truck-owner who 
has had experience of Whitehall directives 
could make a good guess at how it would 
read; ‘As from the date hereof andnotwith- 
standmg anything to the contrary, the term 
“a grower in relation to any rhubarb ” shall 
be deemed to include the term “rhubarb 
grow'^er”. For the expression “utilise” shall 
be substituted the expression “use”. “The 
price in respect of gas” shall be deemed to 
mean “the price of gas”.’ And so forth. 

But the clarifying of the orders and the 
severance thereof from the fussy-genteel 
tradition of Civil Service jargon would 
not be enough to enable a man to know 
whether he w”ere inside or outside the law 
when almost every act he performs in 
his waking life is the subject of several 
thousands of w”ords of legislation (during 
the war the simple act of fire-watching 
was governed by nearly four hundred 
pages of regulations and instructions). Nor 
will any amount of explanation make 
sense out of nonsense. No man over thirty 
is capable of being conditioned to accept 
the reasonability of his having to redecor- 
ate his sitting room at a cost of six pounds 
in three monthly shifts because he may not 
do more than two pounds’ worth of work 
in any one month, and those who are 
young enough to be trained to such a way 
of thought will end up by becoming 
incapable of reasoning at all. 

Perhaps it is a disciplinary ideal to be 
aimed at. The Victorian principle ‘See 
what Tommy is doing and tell him not to ’ 
produced, among the classes who adopted 
it, the most well-brushed and nicely 
ordered generation in Enghsh history. 
But if Whitehall ever do decide to clean 
up their vast Augean stable of rigmaroleo- 
logy by scrapping the lot and substituting 
the general rule that nobody may do any- 
thing unless specifically ordered to do so, 
it will be a sad day for them. For then, to 
use one of their own favourite expressions, 
they will themselves become ‘ redundant k 
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ASPECTS OF MODERN PAINTING 52) 


DOUGLAS COOPER 


Cubist pictures are really no more diffi- 
cult of approach than any other, once one 
knows how to look at them. How many 
people are aware, for example, of the alle- 
gorical and symboheal allusions in Renais- 
sance pictures s How many can recognise 
individual Saints by their attributes? Yet 
no spectator should ignore these aspects of 
a picture, even though it means taking 
trouble. For it is a mistaken notion that art 
is an attempt to represent the tangible 
world as naturalistically as possible, and 
that in the pursuit of this aim it has de- 
veloped gradually to a stage of perfection 
wliich is now being violated by ‘the 
modems’. Art serves many diflerent pur- 
poses. Now, each of these purposes has 
resulted in a variation of the artistic idiom, 
and in addition every civilisation has 
evolved its own tradition. No work of art 
will immediately yield up its secret, but if 
approached without prejudice, its mystery 
can be understood. 

Roughly speaking, the variety of idioms 
111 which man expresses Inmself artistically 
can be classified into two kinds : imitative 
and conceptual. The great division, that is 
to say, is between those who confine tliem- 
selves to what the eye sees and those who 
uphold what the mind knows. Between 
the extremes of tliese two forms, the 
artistic possibilities are endless. Consider 
the contrast between an figyptian frieze, 
a Romanesque fresco and a picture by 
Veronese. The Egyptian artist ignores 
space. Where Veronese tries to convey his 
emotion in terms of light, space and at- 
mosphere, the Romanesque artist ignores 
light and atmosphere. Veronese uses colour 
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modulation and perspective to suggest 
spatial relationships, and takes the eye back, 
so to speak, through the surface of the wall 
or canvas on wliich he has painted. The 
Romanesque artist nidi cates his experience 
of space by superimposing one figure on 
another, placing one building above die 
next and so on. The eye therefore travels 
up and down the flat surface and the 
spectator has to interpret intellectually 
what is meant. Veronese represents only 
what the eye could take in at one glance ; 
the Romanesque artist records tilings 
which he can only have known by looking 
at objects from more than one side and on 
more than one occasion. Both artists offer 
us a representation of the outer world, 
but one tries to imitate his optical sensa- 
tions while the other makes use of a sym- 
bolic arrangement. Everyone will have his 
preference of idiom but no one will deny 
that both artists communicate their ex- 
periences vividly and pictorially. There 
was no attempt to express space in an 
illusory manner (Imcar and aerial per- 
spective) before the Renaissance. Then 
the scientific spirit was born: the rcaUty of 
objects was admitted; tliey were examined 
and analysed individually and in relation to 
others. Art became the visual record of 
man’s discoveries, and linear perspective (a 
graphic illusion, which had just been 
invented by the scientists) was adapted as 
an artistic trick to express them. Thus 
artists began to explore into space, and tliis 
led inevitably to the perception of effects 
of light and atmosphere. At first, light was 
accepted as the way in which objects were 
illuminated in space. The artists became 
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aware of tlie odd tricks light pla\'s with our 
vision, and this led to the discovery of the 
colour changes which an object undergoes 
the further removed it is from the eye. 
Thus, the red brick castle on the horizon 
soon ceased to be pauited in its true colour 
and was given an atmospheric substitute. 

The history of modem paintmg can be 
said to begin with Renoir, Cezanne, Van 
Gogh and Seurat. Each accepted the great 
discoveries that had been made, but felt 
painting had become too ethereal; that it 
was time to come back to more material 
aspects. Thus Cezanne tallced of ‘doing 
Poussin over again after nature’, by which 
he meant that he wanted the objects in 
his pictures to be as real as they were 
imaginary. 

The subject-matter of nineteenth-century 
art can be easily classified. First, there are 
the pretentious, lifeless costume pieces, 
scenes in historically remote Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, pictures devoid of esthetic 
merit because they are not the product of 
a pictorial emotion and have no moral sig- 
nihcance either. Secondly, those pictures 
which tell us pictorially about people, 
things and places, m such a manner as to 
open our eyes. It is only this type of pic- 
ture witli winch I am concerned, for it is 
part of the duty of any artist to teach us to 
see. In considering the course that painting 
has followed during the last 150 years, it is 
essential to realise that art has been free, 
and so artists have not been expected either 
to provide religious instruction or to 
mculcate high moral principles. In very few 
modem pictures, therefore, need we look 
for a Indden meaning. The nineteenth 
century was the age in wliich man’s great 
pre-occupation was to harness the elements 
and become master of his world. Landscape, 
therefore, was the subject witli which 
artists were primarily concerned; but, 
since it was easier to study Hght effects on 
something static, still-Hfe was almost 
equally important. For the first time the 
idiom then became more important than 
the content. Cezanne, Renoir, Seurat and 


Van Gogh were the first artists to abandon 
this position. What they attempted was the 
creation of an idiom in which both the 
permanent and the tortuitous aspects of a 
given scene w'ould be blended. Each of 
them acliieved master)^ but a new vision 
demands a new idiom, and these artists 
were not revolutionaries. 


Cubism was born in the winter of 
1906-7, when Picasso, aged twenr^-five, 
completed a large composition, ‘The 
Young Ladies of Avignon’. In that 
picture, the figures on the left are modelled 
in the traditional chiaroscuro, whereas the 
modellmg of those on the right is done 
directly with coloured brush-strokes. Picas- 
so had felt the influence of Cezanne, and 
for the next few years he continued in this 
tradition, studying natural objects, ana- 
lysing their facets, picking out their forms 
and combining them in a pictorial compo- 
sition which emphasises their solidity. 
‘Nude m an Armchair’, of 1909, shows 
this clearly. This picture should not be 
compared with the spectacle of a nude 
woman in a chair, for it is not meant to 
resemble what the eye sees. Picasso pre- 
sents us with a symbol of his knowledge 
and visual experience; he is' not trying to 
arouse our lust or pity; his picture is an 
enduring monument. It is representational, 
but not naturalistic. Some use has been 
made of chiawscuro, but recession is chiefly 
obtained by Ime. Light does not come 
from any defined source; it is directed at 
the artist’s will ; the picture space is 
limited by an immediate background, 
therefore atmosphere plays no part. Picasso 
has not attempted to simulate space. He 
has created volumes and makes the spec- 
tator aware of depth by tliis means. The 
figure in grisaille is made to stand out 
sculpturally against the green background. 
This Hmitation of the range of colour was 
dehberate, for Picasso (like Braque, who 
at that time left the Fauves and arrived at 
Cubism along independent lines) was 
interested in objects and not in atmospheric 
effects. At this stage neither Picasso nor 
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Braque had discovered a method of 
modelling without chiaroscuro; but this 
they realised implied ‘discolouration’ of 
true colours. Therefore, as in Braque’s 
‘Still Life with a Violin’ (1910), they 
worked in monochrome. 

In 1910 their art took a new turn, which 
is of great importance because then they 
entirely gave up imitating visual ex- 
perience. The Cubists wanted to paint 
highly realistic pictures in which there 
would be no tricks or illusions — and we 
must be careful not to confuse realism 
with naturahsm. In this second stage they 
introduced several views of the same 
object juxtaposed. Thus, in order to repre- 
sent a complete glass, they presented, 
simultaneously, views of the glass from in 
front, below, behind, and from the side, 
as well as a cross-section. This has been 
called the ‘analytical’ phase of Cubism, 
and it is well represented by Picasso’s 
‘Still Life with Dead Birds’ (1912). At 
this stage Picasso and Braque were still not 
ready to introduce true colours, but they 
did introduce ‘real’ details: the elaborately 
emphasised feathers, the bold newspaper 
lettering, the simulated grain of the wood 
of the table. Next they adopted a tech- 
nique known as papiers colles in which 
‘real’ details — ^newspaper, wallpaper or 
cigarette packages — ^were actually stuck 
on to the canvas with the idea of heighten- 
ing the realism and reducing still more the 
artistic illusion. It was at this moment that 
they were joined in their researches by 
Juan Gris. Then Cubism reached its 
climax; analysis gave way to synthesis, 
and a new form of conceptual art was 
bom. This was the great artistic revolution 
of our age. 

In the third stage of Cubism, after 1914, 
these artists were able to use line and 
colour independently to suggest two 
different pictorial aspects. That is to say, 
the objects in their pictures are repre- 
sented by symbols which contain much 
empirical knowledge, some expressed by 
line and some by colour. True local 
colours are indicated ; no attempt is made 
to represent all the details, and yet these 


symbols (which signify the whole object) 
are not comprehensible without previous 
visual experiences. The forms are new; 
they differ from those of the ‘real’ objects, 
and they are only explicable in terms of the 
picture itself. They are not conventional 
nor formalised. Consider, for example, 
‘Still Life with a Guitar’ (1919) by Juan 
Gris. Chiaroscuro and linear perspective are 
absent; the Harness of the canvas surface is 
preserved; no object is imitated. Instead 
of taking our eye through the surface, the 
artist makes us conscious (pictorially) of 
the relative position of objects and of their 
volume by other means. Forms are 
repeated, in reverse or partially and in 
different tones; the side of the table is 
carefully drawn to give the foreground 
plane ; the light and dark tones alternating 
give planes but do not model. It must be 
clear what this picture represents, but, in- 
stead of elaborate and tricky imitation, the 
artist opens our eyes to formal and rhyth- 
mical relationships between objects he has 
seen. Light does not concern him; he is 
interested in things, and -with them he 
creates a new form of pictorial poetry. 

I have tried to indicate how the Renais- 
sance tradition had run its course and why, 
in this more materiaHstic age, the Cubist re- 
volution in art was inevitable. It may seem 
a hard and uncompromising form of art; 
however, despite its geometrical aspect, it 
is not a mathematical formula. For myself, 

I have learnt a great deal about the simple 
objects of daily life from studying Cubist 
pictures. And to those who protest its ugli- 
ness and distortion, I would reply that it 
has proved malleable enough to permit the 
pure lyricism of the late work of Braque 
and Gris, as well as the passionate and 
devastating late work of Picasso. For 
Cubism has not been abandoned; it still 
goes on and is being continually adapted 
by the younger painters, Hke Masson and 
Guttuso. Cubism is not abstract, neither is 
it flat-patterning. It is concrete, realistic art. 
Of course, it lacks some qualities which we 
can discover and enjoy in, say, a picture by 
Rubens. But for all that, it has other great 
qualities of its own. 
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POETRY: The Contemporary landscape 


ALAN ROSS 


Poetry is fundamentally communication; 
by means of imagery, rhythm and form, a 
pattern of ideas is evolved that conveys an 
atmosphere, a mood or a thought process. 
Each poem contains a complete experience. 
The experiences, the visual impacts, the 
emotions that life gives to a poet emerge 
from being ghosts in his mind to the formal 
reality of expression. Every poem crystal- 
lises the whole of past time in its form. But 
to make that experience intense and com- 
municable, he must limit himself in his 


range of feeling and of thought. The mind 
can only accept a certain amount of distilled 
life at one moment. So poets choose, or 
rather circumstances choose for them, a 
particular aspect or vein ofexperience which 
they explore, and reproduce with the hall- 
mark of their own imaginative vision. In 
fact, at its highest level, the whole poetic 
process is a voyage of discovery, an explora- 
tion into the mind, into the subtleties of 
mood, and the origins of thought. Poetry 
should always be exciting; the intense 
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nervous excitement of writing a poem 
should make itself felt in an originality of 
expression, almost a strangeness, both 
familiar and unfamiliar, as when hfe is 
flowing suddenly into a new form. In this 
way many poets are visionaries searching 
within themselves for this beauty, at once 
what Baudelaire called ^bizarre, etrange et 
nouveau'. 

It follows that there are many kinds of 
poetry : the great poetry that holds witliin 
its compass the whole range of living ex- 
perience, like Shakespeare’s; the poetry that 
draws its various expression from nature 
and from landscapes, as "Wordsworth’s ; the 
poetry that comments on the present by 
means of fictitious or historicalnarrative, like 
Byron’s ; the poetry drat reflects a society in 
its contemporary imphcations and changes, 
like much of Shelley’s ; and the poetry of 
personal relationships and moods, such as 
Donne’s or Browning’s. But these divisions 
are convenient rather than exact, and most 
of the poets I have mentioned combine 
within their work more than one category. 
The most important factor about them, 
though, was that they represented both 
their age and its activity, yet stood outside 
the normal limitation of time. Their 
poetry takes on a universal significance 
because it is invested with fundamental and 
human quafities. So all great poetry, by 
expressing the particular conflicts of its own 
time, not only places it Iristorically, but 
reveals through it the imaginative truth to 
which all art, history and science progress. 

I have made these points about the 
general nature of poetry because it seems 
to me important in any essay on modem 
poetry to see it against a background and a 
tradition. In England the writing of 
poetry has continued without a break since 
Chaucer, and the succession of great poets 
has been due not only to the richness and 
vitality of the English language but to the 
acceptance of poetry as an integral and 
natural part of national life. Poetry is im- 
portant because it affirms man’s behef in 
living, in the exciting range of human 
experience; because it makes for signifi- 
cance, for the raising of the ordinary to a 
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rarefied level, and for the constant realisa- 
tion of new and hidden beauties, which are 
revealed in each age through the vision of 
poets. 

How does the English poetical landscape 
reveal itself today ? What major figures are 
there already established, and what are the 
discernible prospects for the next ten years ? 

The dominating figures of the period 
between the two wars, T. S. Eliot and 
W. H. Auden, have more or less loosed 
their stranglehold on English letters. 
Writers who were as much iimovators and 
revolutionaries as they were could not fail 
to exert enormous influence on the lesser 
writers of their time. During the ’thirties, 
this influence was a very obvious one 
which almost precluded writers from 
writing in any other way. Thus a whole 
movement grew up whose common 
features were easily identifiable. Tliis is in 
no way a bad thing, and is in any case 
inevitable where you have such dominathig 
literary personalities. When this occurs, a 
period of absorbing these influences takes 
place before yotmger writers find their real 
level. This was just beginning to be realised 
when war came. It thus acts as a convenient 
time division for the Eliot- Auden era. 

It is not in its way an unproductive 
period. Beside these two dominating 
figures, poets of considerable stature 
emerged in Louis MacNeice, Stephen 
Spender, Cecil Day Lewis, Dylan Thomas 
and George Barker. Through the war, an 
enormous increase in poetry manifested it- 
self. The experience of war created a deeper 
need for the understanding of our age and 
of what went on beneath the surface of 
events ; people became more interested in 
the processes of feeling and the issues which 
had become so much part of their own lives. 
In fact, they became more intensely con- 
scious of living and of themselves. It was 
the poet that could most ably provide this 
X-ray. During the war three poets who 
themselves were involved most closely in 
its machinery revealed, by reacting against 
the inhumanity of war, the basic emotions 
and underlying conflicts of the human 
struggle. They were Alun Lewis, Roy 



Fuller and Sidney Keyes. Lewis and Keyes 
were both killed but not before achieving a 
number of remarkable poems. Lewis was 
the simpler and more moving of the two, 
and his love poems and those of army Hfe 
have a depth and quality which bring out 
very well the ambiguities of war and its 
effect on personality.^ 

^ If I should go away, 

Beloved, do not say 
‘He has forgotten me* 

For you abide, 

A singing nb within my dreaming side 
You always stay. 

Postscript from Gweno 

Keyes was far more literary, and, though 
younger in many ways, teclinically more 
mature. He possessed an exciting mind, 
that was leading him to the verge of new 
discoveries. Fuller was the only one who 
had pubHshed anything much before the 
war, but in it he found his own poetic per- 
sonality ; and the hitherto concealed 
emotional depth of his mind, coupled with 
the adultness of his approach, produced 
some of the most exciting poems of the 
war years.2 

* Pity and love one instant and the next 
Disgust, and constantly the sense of time 
Retreating, leaving events hke traps : I feel 
This always, most today. 

Watting to be Drafted 

On the whole, the output of Spender, 
MacNeice and Day Lewis was not very 
great during the war. Caught up in the 
various Ministries, the atmosphere and time 
for creative writing was obviously lacking. 
MacNeice alone contributed in any way to 
his reputation. His poetry, always exciting 
in its dazzle and in the implications of its 
intellectual content, acquired a tautness and 
a sobriety of form, a control of imagery, 
that marked him as one of the most mature 
and gifted poets in Europe.® 

® Exiles all as we are in a foreign city 

Can’t we ever, my love, speak in the same language? 

We cut each other’s throats out of our great self- 
pity 

Have we no aims in common ? 

Babel 

Spender turned more and more in his 
tortured sensitivity towards personal 


themes and though some of his love poems 
show a delicacy of perception and a cer- 
tainty of touch wliich his early poetry often 
lacked, one felt that he was marking time.* 

* Distances did separate. 

They drove our lives through that gate 
Beyond which our impossible 
Presences became invisible, 

Our meeting indivisible. 

Aketing 

Dylan Thomas has never been prolific, 
but the one small volume he produced soon 
after the end of the war contains some of 
the most perfect poems written in our time. 
His timelessness, his identification witli 
humanity, his concern with die funda- 
mental themes of human existence — birth, 
love, death — are stamped with the power 
of his rich personaHty. His imagery burns 
with the authority of exact use ; his 
rhythms and his vowel sounds create a 
kind of deep organ music which swells out 
from a great range of stops.® 

“ In my craft or sullen art 
Exercised in the still night 
When only the moon rages 
And the lovers lay abed 
With all their griefs in their arms, 

I labour by singing light 
Not for ambition or bread 
Or the strut and trade of charms 
On the ivory stages 
But for the common wages 
Of their most secret heart. 

With him, as with Edith Sitweh, who in 
a not dissimilar way uses the same large 
themes and welds them into an harmonious 
music of vowels, the romantic vision finds 
its expression in the repetition of symbols, 
which are universal, and not taken specifi- 
cally from contemporary life — heart, 
mind, sun, water, womb, fire — elemental 
symbols wliich convey an almost apocalyp- 
tic vision of Hfe. Edith Sitwell developed 
during the war from a brilHant, rather 
esoteric technician in a minor vein to a poet 
in whom the whole historic tradition of 
EngHsh poetry is contained and rarefied. It 
is apoetic maturing which has few parallels,® 

* * O heart, O eyes, O lips, that will not grow old. 
The waters love tiie moon, the sun the day, 

As I love you, my day’s darling.’ 

One Day in Spring 
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The only other poet who made a reputa- 
tion before the war, and was still writing 
with any effect during it, was George 
Barker. Barker has always been a highly 
individualistic poet with an easily identifi- 
able manner. His thought is complex and 
his technique involved, but there runs 
through all his imagery an exciting, almost 
passionate, lyricism, which gives liis poems 
a gay, brightly coloured flavour. He has the 
same feeling and flair for words as Dylan 
Thomas, a poetical ancestry of Donne, 
Blake and Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Barker’s love poems are amongst the 
most beautiful now being written.’ 

’ Who pinned you at a crossroad where 
With four hmbs spread 
It is you who are glittering like a star and 
We who are dead? 

Ttmi) turn your face away 

During the war four other poets 
published first volumes of very great inter- 
est — ^David Gascoyne, Lawrence Durrell, 
Laurie Lee and Terence Tiller. Gascoyne, 
who has evolved after many literary flirta- 
tions a style of great purity and intensity, is 
unlike any other English poet. He is an 
admirer, and translator, of Holderlin, and 
their work has much in common. There is 
in Gascoyne an almost religious fervour 
wliich is applied to the analysis of con- 
temporary issues, and the whole body of 
his poetry is like some skeleton burnt white 
with the fire of the imagination. He is a 
visionary who has learnt from surreaHsm 
the visual and mental connotation of words, 
but who has evolved a sufficiently mature 
technique to control and bend the flashes of 
his mind to his own use.® 

® Yet through disaster a faint melody 
Insists ; and the interior suffering like a silver wire 
Enduring and resplendent, strongly plied 
By genius’s hands into the searching fire 
At last emerges and is purified. 

Cavatina 

Durrell, Lee and Tiller i*e all poets of 
great original gifts who have found away 
from England the natural bright back- 
ground of their poetry. They share a 
common nostalgia for the sunlight and 
living dream of the Adriatic and Mediter- 
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ranean world. With Durrell it is the islands 
offi Greece, with Lee, Cyprus and Spain; 
with Tiller, Egypt. They write as poets of 
islands, exiles hankering after a lost Atlantis. 
Durrell, who is the most conscious of the 
contemporary scene, infuses his poems with 
a sense of antiquity, a feeling that the power 
of the past dies only slowly in the infected 
dying promontories of Europe. The land- 
scape of the Adriatic is supercharged with 
the spirit of classical Greece, evident every- 
where in the deceptively untroubled blue 
seascape of cypresses and white sunlight.® 

“ Only we are held here on the 
Rationed love — a landscape like an eye, 
Where the wind lashes by Mareotis . . . 

Mareotis 

Tiller, too, writes poems composed of 
sun, decadence, slashing colours, beggars 
and sea. The parallel worlds of visual 
beauty and material corruption exist side 
by side in his poetry, which is technically 
very accomplished and controlled in fusion 
of intellectual and visual imagery. Laurie 
Lee, the least consciously intellectual of the 
three, is perhaps the most pure lyric poet 
now writing. His poetry is without great 
structure and exists on its own axis of very 
gay natural imagery and a very personal 
and exciting juxtaposition of phrasing. 
They brim over with a sharp and evocative 
use of impressionist analogies, so that land- 
scapes and seasons acquire private and 
original characteristics, woven with the 
poet’s words and rclationsliips into a back- 
cloth of burning colour. 

“ Your wound in childhood was 
A savage shock of joy 
That set the bees on fire 
And the loud lark singing. 

Thistle 

These, then, were the poets who had 
established themselves by the end of the 
war. There were of course others, most 
of whose poetical reputations had been 
temporarily overshadowed by their activi- 
ties as critics, novelists or authors — such as 
Jolm Lehmann and Henry Reed — and who, 
when time is again available, will undoubt- 
edly produce more good poetry. But at the 
moment there appears to be a pause, a 



period almost of stocktaking, of gathering 
breath, amongst many poets. What sort or 
poetry may emerge from it J First, it does 
not seem to me likely that there will be any 
new poetic movement, with a common 
denomination of poetical aim or outlook. 
Poetic movements as such are valuable in 
so far as they bring to artistic consciousness 
and give a sort of group personality to 
writers who have yet to find their own 
final form of expression. They are a stage 
in development. Nevertheless, a similarity 
of ideas or of approach — as, for mstance, a 
common political attitude oi a belief in the 
validity of certain verse forms or symbols 
— can cause writers to become grouped 
together in the eyes of the public. Thus, 
before the war the common political atti^ 
tude of the contributors to New Writing or 
Left Review, and more recently those who, 
under the leadership of Henry Treece, 
formed the short-lived Apocalyptic move- 
ment, gave them a group label which 
tended to rob their separate personalities of 
individuality. 

It does not seem to me likely that this 
will happen again. The various stages of 
experimentahsm have been sufficiently 
absorbed for the poet to be able to select his 
own form and to work at the craftsman- 
ship of poetry without relying on some 
mass symbol or major figure to carry him 
along. Simultaneously the obscurity of 
phraseology and the lack of discipline in 
writing, which characterised the Thirties, 
has now largely been eliminated. The 
shape of a poem now shows a return to a 
more traditional manner. This is not to 
say a return to an outworn poetic conven- 
tion or formula ; rather that poetry seems 
to have found its own natural form with- 
out straining after it in the same way. 

Highly individualistic poets like Eliot 
and Auden very often use mamierisms 
which, when repeated by other writers, are 


apt to become irritating. The residue of 
neo-Auden verse has now almost dis- 
appeared, and the fact that no particular 
group of writers has arisen since the war is, 
I think, an encouraging sign. There is no 
lack of vitality in the poetry of our time, 
which will be all the better for the lull of 
this first post-war year. With the increase 
in the broadcasting of poetry, it is likely 
that there \vill be a return to the more 
obvious musical and rhythmic patterns of 
traditional verse. Recently poetry has been 
written largely for the music of its thought 
and for its visual impact, both on the eye 
and on the inward image of the mind, 
rather than for bemg spoken aloud. This 
too often resulted in a slipshod technique 
which disguised, under its looseness, a 
complete lack of knowledge of poetical 
method. Radio, properly handled, should 
do much to remedy this. Poetry can only 
can*y a certain amount of thought if it is to 
remain both comprehensible and poetry. 

As yet it is early to make an estimate of 
the general character or choice of theme in 
post-war poetry. I think it will tend to the 
personal and move away from the political; 

I tliink there will be a return to the longer 
poem with its opportunities for allegory, 
romantic symbolism and historical assess- 
ment. As society moves increasingly to the 
Left, and as a trend in uniformity will 
threaten the survival of the individual 
personality and outlook, so I tliink will 
poetry continue to re-affirm the natural 
independence of art and the spiritual values 
for which it has always fought. Poetry is so 
much ’a part of contemporary living that 
the only danger now is that it will be taken 
for granted and that it will cease to be an 
exciting struggle. But the most important 
thing to remember, as the economic con- 
flict intrudes more and more upon the 
artist’s private life, is that the one and only 
function of a poet is to write poetry. 
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Something Attempted 

This article is the first in which Patrick Gibbs, alternating monthly 
with his series on the theatre, will write about plans and personalities in the film world. 
This month he deals with the work of the film director MICHAEL PO WELL 

PATRICK GIBBS 



MICHAEL POWELL, Writer of screen stories and director 
of '4gth Parallel’, ‘A Matter of Life and Death*, etc. 



JEAN SIMMONS <15 Kanchi in the film ^ Black Narcissus 
directed by Michael Powell 


HEN I read Rumer Godden’s novel 
Black Narcissus in 1939, I thought what a 
fine subject for a film, and then, that 
nobody, of course, will attempt it. Here I 
was wrong, for somebody has. It was with 
some pleasure I learned last year that 
Michael Powell was to direct a film from 
this strange and moving story of nuns on 
the Northern Frontier of India; with 
^ pleasure and also surprise, for not only is 
this story far removed from the general run 
of film fare, but this director has always 
shoym a preference for original screen 
stories, usually writing his own in 
collaboration with Emetic Pressburger. 

Now that work on the film has finished 
in the studios and editing is so far advanced 
that a date has been fixed for the premiere, 
my interest is again aroused. What will 
Mr. Powell have made of his strange sub- 
ject? And once more: why this sudden 
excursion into the realms of the novel? 
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To this last question Michael Powell him- 
self supphed the answer in along and stimu- 
lating discussion which ranged over the 
whole field of his work, past, present and 
future. ‘The end of the war found us with- 
out plans,’ he said, referring to his company, 
the Archers, a member of the Independent 
Producers’ Organisation of which Mr. 
Arthur Rank is chairman. ‘ Films have to be 
planned a year ahead ; it was not possible to 
visuaHse the requirements of peacetime and 
difficult, therefore, to prepare suitable 
original stories. Under these circumstances 
we decided to make adaptations from some 
novels, each of which, we believe, has 
something significant to say.’ 

So it is that the Archers are making films 
from Black Narcissus, from Nigel Balchin’s 
The Small Back Room, and from The End of 
the River by the American novelist, Derek 
Holdridge : novels to span an interim. That 
there should be a specifically ‘planless’ 


period such as this suggested, naturally, that 
the company had been working to a plan 
during the war and would again produce a 
plan as soon as the characteristics of the 
peace became discernible. 

This suggestion Mr. Powell confirmed. 
To the question : ‘What are you going to 
do ? ’ asked so often of middle-aged men on 
the outbreak of war, he replied, ‘I am stick- 
ing to my job where I am most needed : 
I will go on making films.’ From that 
time onward he planned his productions 
for war conditions, plamiing of necessity a 
year in advance of events moving at a pace 
unknown in peacetime and in directions 
hardly predictable by the most sage 
observer. The outcome of this plan was 
such films as ‘49th Parallel’, ‘The Life and 
Death of Colonel Blimp’, ‘A Canterbury 
Tale’, ‘I Know Where I’m Going’, and 
finally the recent and much-discussed ‘A 
Matter of Life and Death’. 

The New Approach 
The details of the intention of the plan 
Mr. Powell did not see fit to disclose: its 
success I am, therefore, only able to judge 
from the results as I saw them in the 
cinema. The general aim, I have said, was to 
anticipate the fast-moving events of war 
with sufficient accuracy to produce a film 
appropriate to the time at which it appeared. 
But in what way should it be appropriate ? 
Should it provide escape, comment or 
influence ? The Archers, it seems, decided, 
or at least contrived, as much perhaps by 
chance as decision, that these wartime films 
should possess all three of these character- 
istics. 

This, indeed, was a high aim, one which 
in my opinion the Archers did not come 
near to achieving until their last film. Much 
as I admired certain qualities in the earher 
films, I found, too often, their theme 
clouded in obscurity. If a film leaves me 
thinking, I am happy; if it leaves me 
guessing, I am merely exasperated. 

Now it seems to me that ‘A Matter of 
Life and Death’ is not only more successful 
in achieving its aim than its predecessors, 
but that it is a timely conclusion to a plan 


devised in wartime to provide appropriate 
films. The airman suffering from shock is, 
in these post-war years, a person whom we 
wish to understand more fully ; in this film 
the Archers have helped us to a better 
understanding in a moving, imaginative 
and graphic fashion. After contemplating 
the adventures of the airman suffering from 
shock, adventures on two planes, realistic 
and fantastic, I was left not guessing, but 
thinking. When Michael Powell says, ‘I 
succeeded’, I cannot but agree with him. 

Of his other films, this director appears 
to share at least some of the dissatisfaction I 
have expressed. Of ‘Colonel Bhmp’ he 
says, ‘It was too long. We should have been 
able to say it all in a shorter time. “A 
Matter of Life and Death” ran for only 104 
minutes; we learnt how to save three- 
quarters of an hour. ’ 

‘We learnt’ — that, surely, is the key. 
Ever}’' other film which formed part of the 
plan was, I feel, justified, if it did no more 
than contribute experience towards the 
final production. To Michael Powell and 
his company I am grateful that they are not 
content with the easy or the inferior: I 
admire as much what they have attempted 
in their wartime plan as what they have 
achieved with their latest success. The 
experience gained in attempting to solve 
new technical problems and present adult 
subjects of vital topical interest is a fine 
foundation for the future. It is likely that 
forthcoming films, based on this foundation 
of experiment, will continue to be stimu- 
lating ; and likely, too, they will approach 
ever nearer to achieving their objective. 

That future is, in fact, already of absorbing 
interest, for the Archers, looking forward 
now into this precarious peace, are once 
more at work on a plan. The interim, I 
have said, is already occupied with the 
making of films from novels. ‘Black 
Narcissus ’ is likely to be first seen in London 
on 24 April. Of the film Mr. Powell has 
high hopes which my enthusiasm for the 
novel makes me believe are justified. 

The novel told of five nuns of an Anglo- 
Catholic order who are invited by the ruler 
of a state on the Northern Frontier of India 
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to establish a convent. The building they 
are given was once a palace in which a 
former ruler kept his wives. This place has, 
it seems, an evil infiuence; a brotherhood 
of monks who attempted to found a 
monastery there have left without reason. 
The palace faces north towards the Hima- 
layas; from these mountains there blows 
continually a cold, searching wind. 

The only white man in the community 
of tea-pickers is the ruler’s agent, Mr. Dean. 
Despite his bad reputation, the nuns are 
forced to seek his advice and help on many 
problems, and he is a frequent visitor to the 
convent. The Sister in charge, Sister 
Clodagh, is reminded by him of her 
former lover and is distracted by her 
thoughts; Sister Ruth, a neurotic, falls 
jealously in love with him. The natives are 
at first friendly to the nuns, attending their 
school and clinic ; but when a child, 
attended by Sister Honey, dies, they 
become passively hostile. In an atmosphere 
of physical and mental strain, Sister Ruth 
becomes demented by her love for Dean, 
and commits suicide. The enterprise on 
which the five nuns set out with high hopes 
in October has to be abandoned, and they 
leave before the rains come at the end of 
the summer, chastened by their experience. 

Richness in Casting 
The film#has great opportunities to re- 
create the atmosphere of the strange and 
the remote, so brilliantly captured by the 
book. The subject offers also opportunities 
for out-of-door camera work of which 
Michael Powell always takes every advan- 
tage. The high, snow-capped mountain in 
the range which faces the convent becomes 
a subverse influence, distracting attentions 
from religious duties ; between convent and 
moimtain range is a valley through which 
flows a river ; the surrounding countryside 
is planted with tea. 

The five sisters of the Order were, in the 
book, well-differentiated characters. In the 
film the Sister in charge is played by 
Deborah Kerr; Flora Robson, Judith Furse, 
and Jenny Laird are Sisters Phillippe, 
JBriony and Honey; Sister Ruth, whom 
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love sends mad, gives a fine chance to a 
little-known actress, Kathleen Byron. She 
played small parts in two previous Archers’ 
films; now, Mr. Powell thinks, she will 
greatly impress. Mr. Dean, the attractive 
but dissolute agent, gives a similar chance 
to David Farrar, whose previous parts have 
not revealed any great acting ability. Sabu 
has a flamboyant role as the son of the ruler 
of the state who comes to study in the 
convent. Jean Simmons should be ideal as 
the luscious native girl, Kanchi, who 
becomes his mistress. 

Here, indeed, is richness in casting, but 
Mr. Powell hints that acting honours will 
not be confined to the stars. He -refers, no 
doubt, to the many native characters who 
appear in the story. What, I wonder, will 
he have made of the holy man who sits day 
and night on the high ground close to the 
convent gazing always north towards the 
mountains — ^yet another distracting in- 
fluence on the sorely tried nuns ? Had this 
film not been made in colour, it could 
hardly have failed still to be colourful. 
Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger 
wrote the script; the author has collabo- 
rated in the production. 

Michael Powell is not himself directing 
the film from the Holdridge book, called 
in England ‘The End of the River’ and in 
America ‘Death of a Common Man’, It is 
being directed by Derek Twist, with Sabu 
as the star. The scene is laid in Brazil, where 
the company has recently been on location. 

The story tells of a native boy in a 
remote community on the upper Amazon, 
whose whole family is murdered. Upon 
him, a child, rests the task of avenging 
their death, and until he does so, he is 
outlawed by the tribe. As an outlaw he 
makes his way towards the river mouth 
and civihsation, meeting for the first time 
white men in gradually increasing numbers; 
finally he reaches a city, avenges his family, 
and is put on trial for murder. 

The film opens with a trial scene, and the 
story is unfolded with the evidence. Much 
of the film’s effect, it would seem, will 
depend on the performance of Sabu as the 
young native and of a Mexican actress, 



Bibi Ferreira, as the girl he marries. 
Mr. Powell is enthusiastic over the qualities 
of Sabu, comparing his personality for 
magnetism with that of Fairbanks or 
Colman. ‘Elephant Boy’ certainly showed 
him to be an actor of great personal charm. 
Work on this film, which is not yet named, 
is in progress now at Pinewood. It will be 
the next Archers’ production to be seen 
after ‘Black Narcissus’. 

The Future of Pessimism ! 

Nigel Balchin’s psychological study, The 
Small Back Room, is down for production 
later in the year, with the author col- 
laborating, and Michael Powell, it is 
hoped, directing. This book, a popular 
and also a critical success during the war, 
deals with the relationship between a 
woman and a scientist who is engaged on 
the dangerous work of dismanthng enemy 
weapons. Not an obvious film subject, by 
any means, but one well worth attempting. 
The two leading characters — ^the woman, 
young and with great depth of feeling, the 
man, lame and tending to introspection — 
have not yet been cast. 

So much for the interim, but what of the 
planned productions? These will once again 
be original screen stories written by Michael 
Powell and Emeric Pressburger: stories, 
like those of the wartime films, devised 
presumably so that they will be appropriate 
to the time at which they appear. The first 
film of the series, which goes into produc- 
tion before ‘The Small Back Room’ is to 
be called ‘Red Shoes’. There are three 
important characters : a girl with a passion 
for dancing who becomes a ballerina, a 
composer of music, and an impresario 
who brings the two together for the 
production of a ballet. 

The title, ‘Red Shoes’, is the name of a 
story by Hans Andersen from which 
a ballet is being specially devised for the 
film. Robert Helpmann is to be the 


choreographer ; Allen Gray will write the 
music, and Hein Heckroth, whose work 
for the Ballets Jooss will be recalled, is 
designing the settings. 

As Mr. Powell unfolded this project, I 
could not help catching some of his 
personal enthusiasm for a theme so rich in 
possibilities. The composer is to be a man of 
genius; the ballerina, with whom, in- 
evitably, he falls in love, is devoted to her 
art; while the impresario, who brings 
them together, is coldly concerned with 
nothing but his production plans. In these, 
the three principal characters, there are 
many seeds of dramatic conflict, and not a 
little difficulty from the point of view of 
casting. Anton Walbrook is to play the 
impresario; the dancer, Massine, is being 
tested for a role; but the other two 
important parts have not yet been cast. 
Mr. Powell is lookmg for a young actress 
who can dance, or a young dancer who 
can act, and has not yet decided who can 
best convey the genius of a composer. 
‘Red Shoes’ is, of course, a subject of 
colour. It is strange how ballet has been 
neglected by film directors, particularly 
when it is remembered how often they set 
a story in a theatrical setting. The Archers 
will, I feel sure, make from the subject 
something to delight the eye and, perhaps, 
engage the emotions. 

A film suggested by a short story called 
‘ The Promotion of the Admiral ’ , which has 
a fine part for Roger Livesey, is also under 
consideration. Further into the future Mr. 
Powell could not take me. Two hints, 
however, left me pondering deeply. 
‘Nothing will influence the world for good 
now but a doctrine of pessimism,’ he said. 
‘We have an idea, on which Pressburger is 
now working, for a film to be called “In the 
Beginning”.’ Is this to be escape, comment 
or influence? The last seems most likely. 
Here is, at least, one producer who appears 
to t^ke his responsibilities seriously. 



Fifty Years Ago 



France to the Front 

The centre of political interest last month has 
lain not in the Courts of Europe, but in the 
one nation which has adopted a RepubHcan 
constitution. France, for the first time almost 
since the war of 1870, has been recognised as 
holding in her hand the balance of European 
power. It is more in semblance than in reality; 
for though M. Hanotaux has been appealed to 
on both sides as if on his decision depended the 
policy of Europe, it is not the less palpable that 
his power sprang much more from his being the 
alter ego of Count Muravieff than because he 
was the Foreign Minister of M. Meline. Never- 
theless, for the moment, France has been well 
to the fore. It was not until the French Minister 
had explained the policy of the European Con- 
cert to the French Chamber that die public, 
even in England, was informed as to the course 
decided upon by the Powers; and it was not 
until that policy had been approved in the 
Chamber by a large majority that federated 
Europe knew that unity of action was secured. 
That France can thus be made to keep in step 
in a policy of action in the East is one of the 
first-fruits of die Franco-Russian AlHance for 
which Europe, as a whole, has reason to be 
grateful. 

The Victory of the Anti-Gambling 
League 

While the State of Nevada has been affording 
this astonishing spectacle to a somewhat scan- 
dalised world, England has taken a very decided 
step in the opposite direction. For some years 
past Mr. John Hawke and the Anti-Gambling 
League have been struggling in vain to secure 
a clear definition of the law on the subject of 
open-air betting. At last, however, a case was 
brought against one Dunn, a bookmaker, 
which came before the High Court last month. 
The case was exhaustively argued, Mr. Asquith 
leading for the Anti-Gambling League, before 
a Bench of five Judges, of whom the chief was 
none other than Mr. Justice Hawkins, a member 
of the Jockey Club, and probably the best- 
informed man about horse-racing and betting 
that is to be found on the English Bench. 


Their decision is one against wliich there is no 
appeal. It was unexpectedly emphatic and pre- 
cise. Mr. Justice Hawkins, who delivered judg- 
ment on behalf of himself and the other four 
Judges, declared that they were unanimously 
of opinion that any place, whether enclosed or 
unenclosed, in which open-air bettmg was 
carried on as a business, was ‘a place ’according 
to the meaning of the Betting Act; and, there- 
fore, anyone resorting to any place for the 
purpose of carrying on a ready-money betting 
business commits a punishable crime by con- 
stituting that place, even if it were an open 
heath or market square, a ‘place’ under the 
Bettmg Act. It will take some time, no doubt, 
before the fact soaks into the magisterial mind, 
but after some months we may expect to see 
a vigorous attempt made to enforce the law, 
which will be met by efforts to legalise betting. 
As Monte Carlo is a very palace of all the 
virtues compared with the EngHsh turf, there 
is not much chance of legislation in favour of 
gambling. Bookmakers will probably find 
some other way than a new law for driving a 
coach and four through this Act of Parliament. 



AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE EASTERN CRISIS 

The civilised Powers support the falling throne of the 
Sultan in order to realise their bonds. ‘Buy Peace!’ 
is the word of command. But the small boys who 
have no money in Turkish Funds wish to light the 
bomb of European war. ^ j/ Papagallo 


->» A Book of Yesterday «<- 



MAX BEERBOHM’S 

Zuleika Dobson 


REVIEWED BY CYRIL RAY 


It was, if my memory serves me, Mr. 
Alistair Cooke — who was a film critic 
once, before he deserted those entertaining 
shades for the higher fantasy of inter- 
national affairs — ^it was Mr. AHstair Cooke 
who suggested that a splendid film might 
be made of Zuleika Dobson. He was think- 
ing, of course, of what the more learned 
writers on the cinema refer to as ‘visuals’ : 

‘The clock in the Warden’s drawing- 
room had just struck eight, and already the 
■ ducal feet were beautiful on the white 
i bearskin hearth-rug. So sUm and long were 


they, of instep so nobly arched, that only 
with a pair of glazed ox-tongues on a 
breakfast-table were they comparable . . . ’ 
Look at it that way, and Zuleika Dobson 
is, in fact, crammed with ‘visuals’, with 
filmable stuff. There is the opening para- 
graph, with the undergraduates waiting on 
Oxford station, ‘ that antique station which, 
familiar to them and insignificant, does yet 
whisper to the tourist the last enchantments 
of the Middle Age’, waiting, did they but 
know it, for the Hthe, the radiant, the 
omnisubjugant, the fatal Zuleika. There is 


* Max Beerbohm (Self Portrait) from *Cartcature^ by C. R. Ashbee {Chapman & Hall) 
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the tremendous climax, the mass suicide — 
for love ; what more could a film producer 
ask ? — at the end of the First Division's race 
in Eights Week, of all Oxford's under- 
graduates but the poltroon Noaks. There 
is the neat, the ironic, the inevitable close, 
with Zuleika's despairing of Bradshaw and 
ordering a special train for Cambridge. 

And all the splendid images between: 
the sweat glistering on the stern brows of 
the Roman Emperors who guard the 
Sheldonian; the Duke of Dorset in his 
Garter robes going forth down the steps of 
his lodging house, with every step creaking 
faintly, ‘ Oh, I ought to have been marble! ' 
The Garter robes 1 Of course, it would have 
to be in technicolor. And not only for the 
crimson doublet, the blue velvet, the sheen 
of white satin and silk, the diamond star, 
which Max Beerbohm writes about so 
lovingly, so elegantly. There are those 
jewels that are at the very centre of the plot: 
the two pearl dress studs that change, 
respectively, to black and pink for love of 
Zuleika, whose earrings, one black, one 
pink, turn white for love of Dorset. Turn, 
and turn again. 

Yes, there is the stuiF of cinema here, of 
the cinema at its most imaginative, most 
fantastic. And I even know — though I will 
not say — who is the only actress, the only 
possible actress to play the Hterally 
devastating Zuleika, who is, to me, the 
only tolei^hle femme fatale in literature. But 
who could play Dorset, the unsurpassably 
beautiful and unsurpassably accompHshed 
Dorset ? And who could direct a film that 
would retain anything of the wit, the irony, 
the fantasy of Max Beerbohm’s one full- 
length novel ? 

For this is a novel which is hke no other 
novel in the language — the most un- 
Enghsh, indeed, of EngHsh novels, though 
it could have been written only in English 
and only, I tliink, on an EngHsh theme. ‘ An 
Oxford Love Story', Max Beerbohm 
called it, and it is, certainly, a story of 
Oxford : it is a story saturated with Oxford, 
with Oxford’s mists and Oxford's bells, 
and the sweet, grave nonsense that 
Oxford can weave out of its miasmal air, 
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written about as gracefully and as piously 
as ever an Oxford man wrote about them. 
But — a love story ? Well, yes. For Zuleika 
loves Dorset, till Dorset loves her in return; 
and Dorset falls out of love, yet dies for 
love, inspiring all Oxford to die with its 
paragon for love of its unattainable 
Zuleika. But, more than a love-story, it is a 
fairy-story. And a fairy-story as dry, as 
unsentimental, as the most primitive of 
folk-tales, so dry, so astringent, even, that it 
makes all other English writers of fantasy 
seem to choke over their own thick treacle. 
And if it does that to other English writers, 
what does it do to the Scots? Zuleika 
appeared in 1911, and I wonder still that 
Barrie wrote another word, or lived another 
day. 

The Art of Mockery 
Nineteen-eleven, And part of the charm 
of Zuleika Dohson, to those of us who read 
it first between the two world wars, or who 
read it now, is the golden Edwardian glory 
that hangs around it — the period charm of 
the Duke, straw-boatered, riding his polo 
pony through the Oxford streets, of 
Zuleika, be-toqued, driving to Judas in a 
landau. And the charm of period informs 
not only those incidentals, but the very 
cadence, and the very surface polish of the 
prose. 

Max Beerbohm (and it is only yesterday 
that he was speaking to us on the radio !) 
— Max Beerbohm had written for the 
Yellow Book, and there is a flavour of 
the Yellow Book in his passage about the 
Garter robes, for instance. Oscar Wilde 
wrote a Httle like that, making some 
monstrous catalogue of exotic precious 
stones. A little like that; but Zuleika was 
written in 1911, not in the 'nineties, and 
this is not Oscar but Max. So there is more 
here than a relish for fine words about fine 
things; the wit is kindlier, and there is. 
mockery as well as pride. 

Mockery, perhaps, is the keynote of the' 
whole book. But a mockery so delicate, so* 
well-bred, so affectionate, that just as. 
Zuleika is like no other fairy-tale, so it is 
like no other satire. It would be as laugh- 



able to compare Max with Swift as it 
would be to compare him with Barrie. 
Laughable, of course, to compare Max 
with anybody: Shaw’s ‘incomparable 
Max’ has become a cliche, and a cliche 
truer than most. 

But there are writers one can think of in 
the same breath, as it were. There is a little 
of the precision of Henry James (whom 
Max has parodied so precisely) but with 
none of James’s long-windedness; a little 
of the exquisite callousness and of the wit 
of Saki, but without Saki’s occasional 
vulgar smartness; a good deal of the 
mischief of Whistler, whose writing Max 
has praised, in his own essays, so dis- 
criminatingly. Something faintly akin to 
all these can be found in Zuleika, but it 
would take a better classical scholar than I 
to point out accurately the Latin writers 
whose cadences seem to echo faintly in the 
prose, a better Gallicist to catch the 
Voltairean undertones. One has a feeling, 
simply, that they are there. 

But it is all Max, none the less. ‘Out 
through the railings, and across the road, 
prowled a skimpy and dingy cat, trying to 
look like a tiger.’ Or Zeus, for instance, 
still at the beck and call of his passions, still 
too coy to appear in his own person to the 
lady of his choice, Bashing down upon 
Clio ‘in the semblance of Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea (four vols., large 
8vo, half-calf)’. And there is the Duke of 
Dorset’s flawless attitude towards Ameri- 
cans: ‘The Duke was not one of those 
Englishmen who fling, or care to hear 
flung, cheap sneers at America. Whenever 
any one in his presence said that America 
was not large in area, he would firmly 
maintain that it was. He held, too, in his 
enlightened way, that Americans have a 


perfect right to exist.’ (A captious critic 
might say that Mr. Abimilech V. Cover, of 
Trinity, Rhodes scholar, is a little over- 
drawn, one of the less happy of Max’s 
creations. I will not have it. Did I not 
myself, as a freshman, walk side by side, in 
solemn procession to the Sheldonian, 
white-tied and subfusc-suited, as the 
Statutes dictate, with an American mem- 
ber of my own college and have him reply 
to my question, was he a Rhodes scholar, 
with ‘Guess not. My Poppa sent me over 
here just to kinda sap up the atmosphere’ ?) 

It is a commonplace of the despairing 
critic to say that this or that book, for this 
or that virtue, is unquotable, or quotable 
for ever. And it must be said — alas! — of 
Zuleika. For though it is possible to isolate 
a shaft of wit here, a pregnant phrase there, 
a neat satiric touch in some other place, the 
best passages are the long passages — the 
p6lished, deliciously priggish speeches that 
Dorset makes to Zuleika, the paragraph on 
the bells of Oxford (‘the sweet babel of its 
many spires’), the little essay on the mists 
from the water meadows, and the spirit of 
the place, or the exquisite banality of 
Zuleika’ s conjuring performance in the 
moonlit quadrangle of Judas. And it is 
Max’s triumph, incidentally, that he makes 
Dorset’s priggishness part of the fun, 
Zuleika’s banahty delectably amusing. 

Nobody — ^it goes without saying — 
nobody but Max Beerbohm could have 
written so mannered a piece of mockery, 
so urbane a fairy-tale (so much better than 
that other fairy-tale of his. The Happy 
Hypocrite, in having no moral — and in there 
being more of it). It is dangerous stuff, 
after all, that notion of Mr. Cooke’s : the 
film producer is still unborn that could be 
trusted with so gossamer a texture. 


One Dinner Only? 

I maintain that though you would often, in the fifteenth century, have heard the 
snobbish Roman say, in a would-be ofl^hand tone, ‘ I am dining with the Borgias 
tonight', no Roman ever was able to say, ‘I dined last night with the Borgias.’ 

MAX BEERBOHM in Hosts and Guests 
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Scientific Man v. Power Politics 

By HANS J. MORGENTHAU 

Cambridge University Press. i6s. 6d. 


Reviewed by C. E. M. JO AD 


This book is an attack upon rationalism 
in general and upon the application of 
rationalism to politics in particular. By 
rationalism. Dr. Morgenthau means the 
belief that the world in general and man 
in particular are governed by reason, from 
which it has been thought to follow that 
if the truth is presented to men often 
enough, cogently enough and persuasively 
enough, they will in the end see it and 
act upon it. Truth, in fact, like murder, 
will out. Now it is by educating men and 
so making them more reasonable, and then 
appealing to their improved reasons, that 
we shall enable truth to ‘out' more 
abundantly, thus progressing both as 
societies and as individuals. 

I commend to Dr. Morgenthau, as per- 
haps the classical expression of tins point 
of view, John Stuart Mill’s account of his 
father’s, James Mill’s, ‘reliance on the 
influence of reason over the minds of 
mankind’ as being so complete ‘that he 
felt as if all would be gained if the whole 
population were taught to read, if all sorts 
of opinions were allowed to be addressed 
to them by word and in writing, and if 
by means of a suffrage they could nominate 
a legislature to give effect to the opinions 
they adopted. ’ Regarding this view of man 
and of reason as heretical, Dr. Morgenthau 
would, I imagine, repudiate the methods 
adopted as a young man by John Stuart 
Mill and his friends to spread the doctrines 
of utilitarianism. ‘What,’ says John Stuart 
Mill, ‘we prindpally thought of, was to 
alter other people’s opinions; to make them 
beheve according to evidence and know 
what was their real interest, which, when 


they knew, they would, we thought, by 
the instrument of opinion, enforce a 
regard to it upon one another’, since 
these methods are, after all, only an appli- 
cation to practice of the theory which 
John Stuart Mill imbibed from his father, 
James. 

As against this view, Professor Mor- 
genthau emphasises the tripartite nature of 
man. We are ‘biological, rational and 
spiritual’, subject, therefore, to ‘biological 
impulses’ and capable of ‘spiritual aspira- 
tions’. In social and political affairs it is 
the biological, which Professor Morgen- 
thau apparently equates with the irrational, 
element that predominates. ‘Reason itself,’ 
we are told, ‘submits to the control of 
irrational forces.’ Hence, the distinctive 
heresy of the age is to be found in the 
taken-for-granted assumption that the 
methods which have served man so well 
in his relations with the physical world, 
that is to say, the methods of science by 
means of wliich man has won control over 
nature, will serve him equally well in 
his relations with liis fellow men, will 
serve him, that is to say, in their appH- 
cation to the social order. This is a heresy, 
because it overlooks the fact that man is 
fundamentally sinful; or, more precisely, 
he is dual, being both virtuous and sinful. 
Hence, it is a mistake to regard outbursts 
of human greed and savagery expressing 
themselves in power politics and pohtical 
conflicts ‘as an accidental disturbance of 
the order of the world sure to be overcome 
by a gradual development towards the 
good’; they are, as St. Augustine taught, 
‘an inescapable necessity which gives 
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meaning to the existence of man and wliich 
only an act of grace or salvation in another 
world is able to overcome.’ 

Tins view, applied to the sphere of 
society, issues in the doctrine that pohtical 
and social forces ‘will not submit to 
rational control after the model of the 
natural sciences. . . . They are not technical 
problems to be solved by those who would 
blueprint world peace. They are, rather, 
the result of irrational forces eternally 
dominating the aspirations of men.’ It is 
because we do not appreciate this truth 
that we — and by ‘we’ I mean that recog- 
nisable type of twentieth-century man who 
beheves in progress, is an advocate of 
planning and state control as instruments 
of progress, who belongs, therefore, to the 
Left in politics and is probably a SociaHst — 
fall victims to a shallow optimism in 
regard to human nature which leads us to 
thmk that the millennium is just round the 
comer waiting to be introduced by a 
society of prosperous, adequately psycho- 
analysed Communists. It is because of this 
basic misconception of ours that we are 
always being disappointed, disappointed 
by the failure of people to behave reason- 
ably, by the subservience of intellect to 
emotion, by the failure of Sociahsm to 
arrive, by the behaviour of poHticians, by 
the masses’ preference for the cinema to 
Shakespeare and for Mr. Sinatra to 
Beethoven; above all, by the recurrent 
fact of war. 

Diagnosis without Cure 

This last is an illustration of his thesis 
upon which Dr. Morgenthau dwells at 
length. We have at our disposal, as he 
rightly points out, for the first time in 
human history all the facts concerning 
war and peace. We do research, collect 
data, compile plans. ‘More books have 
been written and more intellectual energy 
has been spent on the problem of inter- 
national peace during the last hundred 
years than in all previous history.’ Yet the 
forces which give rise to the problem of 
war remain unchanged and we are so far 
from having found a solution that our 


civilisation hangs today manifestly upon 
the edge of destruction through our 
inabihty to increase our wisdom and our 
virtue commensurately with the challenge 
of our increased powers. 

And so what? It is when he comes to 
the answer to this question that I find 
Professor Morgenthau disappointing. His 
diagnosis finished, he is apt to fall back 
upon rhetoric for his remedy. He makes 
pretentious remarks like ‘scientific man — 
the social engineer — must give way to 
mbre-than-scientific man — the statesman’; 
it is the distinguishing mark of the states- 
man that, knowing that man is weak and 
political action harmful, he will yet have 
the courage to act. We are not told how 
he is to act, but treated to such phrases as 
‘in the combination of political wisdom, 
moral courage and moral judgment, man 
reconciles his pohtical nature with his 
moral destiny.’ Yet even the most success- 
ful action can, we are told, lead only to 
a compromise wliich will be at best pre- 
carious and is, in any event, doomed to 
disappoint the high hopes by wliich die 
action was inspired. 

There is much more in die same 
vein, which amounts to no more than 
a platitudinous reiteration of Plato’s 
dictum that pohtics is the art of the second 
best. 

For my part, though I have a good deal 
of sympathy with the general thesis of 
the book, I confess to a certain irritation 
with its method and disappointment with 
its conclusion. This last is a pessimism, 
based upon the so-called reahstic view of 
human nature. The pessimism is at least as 
old as Plato who put Professor Morgen- 
thau’s case with infinitely greater effect. 
The case is — am stating it as Plato would 
have stated it — ^thatthe ordinary man is, and 
always will be, incapable of reason. He 
cannot, therefore, govern himself unaided. 
Hence, he must be assisted to govern him- 
self by training and education. Legislation 
framed by the wise and the good can enable 
him to escape the worst consequences of 
his folly and stupidity, but even the best 
of legislators cannot improve his nature; 
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they can only prevent him from destroying 
himself. Hence, the purpose of statesman- 
ship is to prevent deterioration, not to 
introduce betterment; to ward off disaster, 
not to bring about the millennium. To 
look to politics to improve the human 
lot is to pursue a will-o’-the-wisp in quest 
of which man is in danger of losing through 
disillusionment and disappointment such 
poor goods, security and stability as he has 
hitherto succeeded in achieving. 

Is Man Rational? 

This is a respectable theory well sup- 
ported by history, but it is not new, and I 
cannot applaud Professor Morgenthau’s 
method of applying it. I have already 
mentioned his tendency to take refuge in 
rhetoric; for pages on end he says the same 
thing in different ways. His style is often 
ambiguous. What, for example, are we 
to make of such a sentence as ^we have 
no choice between power and the common 
good’, of which he thinks sufficiently 
highly to print it on the back cover? He 
makes statements which, at least prima 
fackf are false, as, for example, that in- 
security and anxiety are absent from ‘the 
main currents of philosophy and political 
thought’ — ^yet here I remind myself that 
this is an American book and perhaps in 
America they are absent. 

He seems to think that pohtical hberal- 
ism of the Bentham, Herbert Spencer, 
Dewey type still dominates the ffiought 
of the twentieth century, whereas, on the 
contrary, the revolt against both rational- 
ism and liberaHsm, whether it takes the 
form of Fascism, or Marxism, or of 
Freudianism, is the distinctive feature of 
twentieth- as opposed to nineteenth-century 
thought. He never seems to make up his 
mind whether Fascism is an illustration of 
man’s mistaken rationality — ‘were not the 
propaganda machine of Go ebb els and the 
gas chambers of Himmler models of 
technical rationahty?’ — or of his revolt 
from it. 

Finally, he falls into what seems to me 
to be serious confusion in his treatment of 


reason. Having successfully established 
three points (i) that man is not completely 
reasonable; (2) that his fundamental nature 
is such that he never can be, and (3) that 
owing to the success of science people 
made the mistake in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries — but not, I insist, 
subsequently to the war of 1914-18 — of 
grossly overestimating the degree of his 
reasonableness, he goes on to draw what 
seems to me to be the false conclusion that 
we should not^ therefore, try as hard as 
we can to be as reasonable as we can in 
our individual lives and that we should 
not try to regulate the affairs of society 
with as much reasonableness as we can 
contrive. He holds it to be a heresy that 
‘in the social world compliance with the 
laws of reason guarantees success.’ But 
what, then, are we to comply with ? With 
the demands of instinct ? With the craving 
for power or wealth? With the prompt- 
ings of self interest ? If we are not to think 
with our brains, what are we to think 
with? Our blood? But we know, to our 
cost, what comes of that. 

Let us grant that it was bad philosophy 
to over-estimate man’s reasonableness ; but 
the cure for bad philosophy is not no 
philosophy, but better philosophy. If we 
thought wrongly when we supposed man 
wholly governed by reason — ^if, indeed, 
we ever did — we must now think again 
and think better; in other words, we must 
not abandon reason but use it to better 
purpose. The real trouble with Professor 
Morgenthau’s book is that he offers us no 
constructive alternative and so leaves us 
with a conclusion of political impotence 
and philosophical despair. 

For my part, though I agree with his 
premise that man is partly evil and often 
irrational, I do not, therefore, accept liis 
conclusion that we should try to make him 
more reasonable and bring the best re- 
sources of our minds to the task. It is not a 
foregone conclusion that man’s life camiot 
be made better by taking thought. There 
have been periods in history when it has 
been made better by precisely this method. 
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New Books 


IN DARICEST GERMANY 
By Victor Gollaiicz. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

VAIN VICTORY 

By Stefan Schimanski. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Gollancz is the best pamphleteer on the 
Left. Mr. Scliimanski is a journalist of average 
competence with a taste for philosophic 
generalisation and some talent for description. 
The importance of his book is that it corrobo- 
rates Mr. GoUancz’s account. 

The essentials of the story are already widely 
known, thanks chiefly to Mr. Gollancz’s 
accurate and indefatigable industry. Even Mr. 
Hynd has not tried seriously to modify the pic- 
ture which Mr. Gollancz has drawn, and when 
the attempt has been made, it has not been 
particularly successful. What matters now is to 
establish how much of the suffering which has 
fallen on the Germans is unavoidable or un- 
necessary to the higher purposes of AUied 
policy; who is to blame for what is not, and 
how it can be most quickly and effectively 
diminished. It would be easy for anyone to 
ignore the first question as Realpolitik, to answer 
the second by a flood of indiscriminating 
vituperation at the expense of all wicked men, 
and to by-pass the third with a general ex- 
hortation to Sociahst virtue. He resists all these 
temptations. He recognises that defeat has its 
inevitable penalties; his charges are precise and 
always qualified by high tributes to the patience 
and competence of the maj’ority of the occupy- 
ing army ; and his suggestions are, on the face of 
it, reasonable and practical. 

Mr. Gollancz has the best authorities on his 
side when he attributes the plight of Germany 
to the Potsdam Agreement. It would be wrong, 
however, to regard the agreement as the 
product of a venomous spirit of revenge either 
in the Caretaker Government which began to 
negotiate it, or in the Socialist Ministers who 
signed it. It was, like so much else, the price 
paid to induce the Russians to abandon some of 
their traditional and highly profitable suspicions 
of Allied intentions. So long as industry existed 
in Germany, the Russians would continue to be 
plagued with the spectre of German tanks being 
propelled across Europe by a heterogeneous 


assembly of Americans and Western Europeans 
fortified by Nazi war criminals specially pre- 
served for the occasion. Accordingly, if every 
effort was to be made to avert a breach, the 
mdustry must be blown up or dismantled and 
distributed among the victims. It is easy to see 
in retrospect that Russian suspicions are not 
easily assuaged and that to be as sensitive as all 
that is not very different m practice from being 
insatiably ambitious. But policies cannot be 
condemned in retrospect, and had the rest of the 
Potsdam Agreement been kept, and Germany 
been treated as an economic unit, its conse- 
quences would not have been nearly so bad. 

The rest of the Potsdam Agreement has not 
been kept. Mr. Bevin has hinted that he intends 
to renounce it if Russia persists in refusing to 
perform her part of the bargain. What cannot 
be explained is why, in the gap which neces- 
sarily intervenes between the conception of a 
Ministerial intention and the birth of a policy, 
factories should continue to be dismantled, or at 
any rate prepared for dismantling. 

The explanation of many of these abuses is, 
as Mr. Gollancz suggests, an apparently com- 
plete want of effective contact between Mr. 
Hynd and the Control Commission. One of the 
effects of this egregious experiment in decen- 
tralisation is that the House of Commons 
appears to receive little information about 
Germany which is not contradicted by infor- 
mation supplied by members of the Control 
Commission to visitors like Mr. GoUanez. 
This has constitutional implications and suggests 
possible parallels. Nothing in Europe is more 
important than the administration of Germany, 
and it is accordingly not to be pardoned that 
statements about the food ration in the British 
Zone made to the House of Commons should 
be, however unwittingly, either demonstrably 
inaccurate or so ambiguous as to conceal the 
truth. 

The most serious charge which Mr. Gollancz 
makes against the Control Commission is that it 
is developing a Herrenvolk mentality. This is 
credible enough; but you do not promote any 
useful purpose of mihtary occupation by 
threatening German hairdressers with expropria- 
tion for keeping the wives of British officers 
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waiting while German girls have their hair dried. 
The suppression of behaviour, as dangerous as it 
is distasteful, should fall within the scope of the 
mihtary authorities, and for purposes of this 
kind army wives ought to be under military 
authority, which already prescribes in detail the 
conduct of British soldiers to German civihans. 
On the other hand, it is not, as Mr. GoUancz 
pomts out, the fault of the personnel of the 
Commission that they feed and drink better than 
British civilians although they are surrounded by 
starving men and women. There is evidence 
that most of them hate the privileges which 
are considered necessary to the prestige of 
democracy. 

There is nothmg in the misery which Mr. 
GoUancz describes half as shaming as the 
Allied policy of de-Nazification stiU stubbornly 
pursued. For years to come the intimate past of 
many Germans wiU be investigated by the 
authorities, and carefuUy graded punishments 
wiU be imposed on those who do not attain the 
requisite standard of political purity. Literature 
is being censored. To add to these practical 
lessons m democracy, the wanton destruction of 
German industry and the maintenance of a 
ration below the hunger level, is to make mis- 
takes infinitely graver than any committed in 
1919. Yet such mistakes are only the necessary 
and foreseeable consequences of the kind of self- 
righteous nonsense which progressive persons 
have been talking about the objects of the war 
for the last seven years. These are not the crimes 
of Blimps nor of decaying bourgeois civilisa- 
tions, but of Mr. GoUancz’s humane coUeagues 
in the Socialist Movement. They are the haU- 
marks of victorious democracy and triumphant 
enlightenment. For saying that the Allies should 
do whatever was necessary to disarm Germany, 
and nothing more, a man would at any time 
during the war have been classified as a BUmp. 
Only positive purposes of reforming Germany, 
of meting out punishment to particular Germans 
in mathematically exact proportion to their 
guilt, of converting Germany to democracy, of 
giving her a proper place in the economy of a 
Socialist Europe, of re-moulding her mind and 
disinfecting her politics were thought virtuous 
enough to justify destroying her towns and 
starving her children. Of all these purposes one 
thing can be said with certainty: they cannot be 
accomplished without the use of immeasurable 
force at the cost of infinite cruelty. A thousand 
Carthaginian peaces are to be preferred to the 
governance of righteous men with machine- 
guns. 
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EXISTENTIALISM 

By Guido de Ruggiero. Seeker & Warburg. 6s. 

When communication with the rest of Europe 
was restored some months ago, a strangely 
altered cultural landscape appeared. Fashions 
and values had changed: new names and books 
had sprung up ; but dominating the scene was a 
gloomy and forbidding philosophy called 
Existentiahsm. France and Italy in particular 
were pre-occupied with its merits. It seemed 
that the word Existentialism was on everybody’s 
hps. A new terminology with such dramatic 
epithets as ‘the void’ ‘anguish’ and ‘the leap’ 
had ousted the jargon of pre-war days. 

This scene, which die lifting of the curtain 
had so suddenly revealed to us, drew from some 
of our critics immediate cries of bewildered 
alarm. Yet no expert has come forward either 
to describe or to expose the new phenomenon 
in a satisfactory manner. It is, dierefore, timely 
that this essay, with a useful introduction by 
Rayner Heppenstall, should be made available 
to English readers. It must be said at once that 
Professor de Ruggiero is prejudiced against 
Existentialism, and his contribution is in parts 
violently polemical. Yet he does make clear the 
origins and development of the movement; and, 
in addition to pointing out its failings, he shows 
the features which provide its strength. 

It is in the works of the tortured and intro- 
spective Danish writer, Kierkegaard, that the 
origin of the theories, methods and much of the 
terminology of Existentiahsm are to be found. 
The influence of this man is becoming ia- 
creasingly pervasive as his works are translated. 
At first, individuals such as Ibsen, Rilke and 
Kafka felt his spell; but now he supports the 
huge edifice of a philosophic system, with rami- 
fications of which he never dreamed. Whilst he 
hved, Kierkegaard had no disciples and wanted 
none, being afraid that his individual message 
would be corrupted and distorted by followers. 
This, as Professor de Ruggiero shows, is what 
has happened. In Germany some twenty years 
ago the professional philosophers concerned 
themselves with the impHcations of Kierke- 
gaard’s work. This 'Existenz philosophy’, as it 
was called before the war, was the result of their 
painstaking examination. The brilliant and 
tangled skein of his thought was tidied up into 
a system. It was depersonalised and emptied of 
religious content. 

It is not difficult to see why a philosophy, 
which the author of this book describes as being 
in essence a philosophical revolution of nihilism, 
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should have some appeal at the moment. It is 
more difficult to understand what a Catholic 
metaphysician such as Gabriel Marcel, who is 
the final figure discussed in this essay, should 
have m common with it. Yet regarding Kierke- 
gaard’s work as the point of departure, it is 
characteristic that a diversity of mterpretations 
should occur and such contradictions as result 
must be considered inevitable. 

In this country, where a very different type 
of philosopher is dominant and much impor- 
tance is attached to meaning and verification, it 
seems unlikely that Existentialism will be con- 
sidered seriously — at least by the professionals. 
Yet there is much in Existentialism which 
‘deals with existence in the maimer of a thriller’ 
to make it, as it were, an appropriate mytho- 
logical background for these difficult times. 
The overtones, though not the explicit message, 
were present in much of the experimental 
writing and particularly the poetry of the last 
decade. Whether any of our younger writers, 
the romantic revivahsts for instance, will follow 
their French and Italian confrhes in embracing 
Existentialism, we must wait to see. 

DAVID BOWEN 

THE TRUTH ABOUT PUBLISHING 
By Sir Stanley Unwin, Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Thomas Campbell said the last word for the 
authors in their age-long battle with publishers, 
if it is true that he, and not Byron, wrote ‘Now 
Barabbas was a publisher. * The other side had 
to wait for Sir Stanley Unwin, whose classic on 
his own calling, first published twenty years 
ago, now reappears, completely revised. Not 
that this book can be regarded as a broadside 
against authors; he registers nothing more than 
a mildly exasperated surprise at authors’ goings- 
on, and that only at their more outrageous 
demands or more slanderous accusations. 

What he does is to explain how a book is 
published, from its first appearance at the 
publisher’s office, as a manuscript, to its arrival 
in the bookshop: the mechanics of the job and 
the economics, to say nothing of the aesthetics ; 
how books are sold, here and overseas ; and how 
authors, publishers, and booksellers arerewarded. 

Sir Stanley is so reasonable a man, so obviously 
a master of his trade, and so readable a writer, 
that one accepts his book as the last word on 
every controversy that has ever reared its head 
at literary bun-fights. All that personal experi- 
ence would prompt one to murmur in criticism 
is that not every publisher is either so business- 


hke, so enlightened, or so honourable as Sir 
Stanley himself and that some authors may have 
legitimate grievances against particular pub- 
lishers that Sir Stanley rejects as appl)dng to 
pubhshers in general. And he is a little less than 
just, perhaps, to the usefulness, in these days of 
complicated copyrights, of the literary agent. 

But this is an admirable exposition of what to 
most people is an unnecessarily mysterious 
process, and it could hardly be more compre- 
hensive — or more fascinating to read. If aU 
authors would read it, many might be spared 
the dark resentments at the imagmary wrongs 
they suffer — such as Dickens, for instance, 
brooded over all his hfe. CYRIL RAY 

AMERICA AT THE MOVIES 
By Margaret Farrand Thorp. Faber. 12 s. 6d. 

Miss Thorp, writing in 1939, suggests that the 
film will, like Ehzabethan tragedy, work on two 
levels. To explore the strata of poetry, one 
reads Grierson, perhaps, or Eisenstein: Miss 
Thorp gives us, with gusto, the groundlings. 
Her book is a well-documented survey of the 
American commercial film, its audiences and its 
influence, and it is a survey at once amusing and 
horrifying, a verdict on a civilisation which 
seems at times to consist of morons. She relates 
the incredible story of vulgarity, exploitation, 
and degeneration with detached irony, describ- 
ing the false honhomky the syndicated fellow- 
ship, the carpet-bagging and the art-cribbing. 
At times the American scene appears as a 
colossal movie set dominated by mad Philis- 
tines. In England the film industry has not yet 
assumed such commercial importance nor such 
extravagant stupidity : Miss Thorp’s book gives 
us warning. My one complaint is that she does 
not follow up her anthropological hints, such as 
the film fan’s identification of food and clothes 
with liis private god, or the new incidence of 
screen-sadism. This is rooted in a curious 
insulated iconoclasm, a private revenge on the 
distant idols which is backed by sexual desire. 
Miss Thorp discusses the Hays Code, and gives 
very entertaining anecdotes of its application, 
but we must go elsewhere for a discussion of the 
uneasy American ratio of Puritanism to mental 
sexuality. Her account of the structure of the 
industry, however, and of the behaviour of 
audiences is thorough and clearly written, and 
this amusing book is invaluable for the 
sociological student of films and of American 
kitsch. Groundlings will enjoy it too. 

BRUCE BAIN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Encouragement for Personalism 

Sir, 

My belief that your magazine was an im- 
portant cultural factor is reinforced, by your 
comments on Personalism, and by your 
announcement that from now on each issue 
will be devoted to one aspect or other of this 
philosophy. 

Since 1942, together with Stefan Schimanski, 
I have been working for the Personalis t concep- 
tion. Together, starting in 1943, we have 
published a yearly miscellany of PersonaHst 
essays, stories and poems, at first with GoUancz, 
and later with Lindsay Drummond. Our 
contributors have been both British and Con- 
tinental, and Mounier has been very co-opera- 
tive with us. He has written an exhaustive 
essay on French Personalism for us and has 
described our contribution to the Movement in 
his magazine. Esprit. 

I feel that unless we who are of one mind get 
together and produce a stable philosophy for 
the times, the civilisation which many of us 
have fought to preserve will be allowed to wear 
itself away to the uninspired accompaniment of 
The Pink Flag, played on frozen-up penny 
whistles. 

I am only recendy out of the Air Force, after 
almost five years’ service. I would go back for 
another five years if I could be sure that, at the 
end of that time, we had a country worth living 
in. Like many others, I am sickened. Like many 
others, I am powerless to do anything about it. 
But if I can add weight to a body of opinion 
such as that of Personalism, then I will do all 
in my power in that direction. 

Henry Treece, 
Barton-on-Humber 

Sartre, the Incomprehensible 

Sir, 

In your editorial ^Thinking Aloud’, in the 
February number of World Review, you devote 
some space to the Existentialism of Jean-Paul 
Sartre. 

During a recent visit to Paris, I had occasion 
to see three of M. Sartre’s plays and to discuss his 
‘Philosophy’ with Frenchmen ranging from a 

G 


Minister in M. Blum’s Cabinet to a young 
actress of the Comedie Fran^ise — including 
business men, architects, artists and a waiter; 
none of these was able to explain what Sartre is 
driving at. Indeed, his plays threw no light on 
‘Existentialism’ and seemed largely designed to 
excite hatred (especially Frenchman against 
Frenchman — Mart sans Sepulture). 

I should be very grateful if you could be so 
kind as to explain to me what you undentand 
by ‘Existentialism’. 

The long-haired young men and the short- 
haired young women of the ‘CafiS Flore* and 
the ‘Caf^ des Deux Maggots’ were also incom- 
prehensible. 

R. Duncan Catterall, 

London, E.16 

[The philosophy of Existentialism derives from 
Kierkegaard. There are now two opposing schools; 
one led by Sartre is atheistic and nihilistic and the 
other is of a more positive character under the name 
of "Personalism". See World Review of June and 
July 1946. — ^Editor.] 

A Bouquet 

Sir, 

May I be allowed to say, without any sus- 
picion of flattery, that I have been a regular 
reader of World Review for the last nine months, 
and that I look forward eagerly to every new 
copy, which, incidentally, is kept for me by 
my local newsagent. 

While I am writing to you, I might as well 
take the opportunity to say, first, how much 
I appreciate the sane, informative articles you 
publish on psychology. As a student of psycho- 
logy at London University, I deplore the 
trashy, hysterical nonsense that is regularly 
produced on the subject by the cheaper news- 
papers. Secondly, I would like to say how 
greatly I admire and applaud the Editor’s 
condemnation of the disgusting and embarras- 
sing display of bad manners given a few Sun- 
days ago by that filthy little rag, the Sunday 
Pictorial. 

May your good work long continue. 

Gerard G. Staunton, 
.London, N.2 
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the present 
state of medical 
knowledge , 


Never has good health— of the individual 
and of the nation — been a more vital 
necessity than at present. Never have 
doctors been more ready to admit that the 
medical discoveries of to-morrow may 
contradia the accepted beliefs of to-day. 
Yet one health-truth is unassailable: to 
withstand the strain of these harassing days, 
nerves need adequate supplies of organic 
phosphorus and protein. In other words, 
they need ‘Sanatogen" Nerve Tonic, for 
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possible. ‘ 
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Anglo-American Relations 

The realities of the British-American problem 
have been glossed over by the solidarity which 
has existed in opposing Soviet expansion. This 
solidarity is bound to be fragile. For when two 
powers work together only because they axe 
opposed to a third, they can be separated and 
will diverge whenever the third power relaxes 
its pressure. This in the last analysis was the 
fallacy of Mr. Churcliill’s Fulton speech, which, 
though it was never formally avowed by 
either government, was an indiscreet statement 
of the' working thesis of the Bevin-Bymes col- 
laboration. This collaboration depended upon 
the Russians continuing to employ aggressive 
tactics and not upon an understanding about the 
post-war difficulties in Britain, in the Empire, 
and in America. 

In so far as Russia alters her tactics and for the 
time being reduces the pressure at critical points 
such as Trieste, the Dardanelles, Austria, Iran, 
Manchuria, wliich she shows many signs of 
doing, the real post-war difficulties of the two 
English-speaking powers emerge.. They cannot 
be passed over on the easy assumption that a 
common front against Russian imperialism is 
the answer to the immense problem of the 
British Empire, and of America’s role in its 
liquidation and reorganisation. For if that prob- 
lem is not met, if the policy of the two govern- 
ments is not thoroughly prepared in advance, if 
the measures they take as the situation becomes 
critical are too little and too late, we shall all 
pay a heavy price for having assumed that the 
British-American partnership is more strongly 
founded than it Is. 

The terms of a genuine understanding would, 

I imagine, have to take account of the fact that 
the British post-war crisis will develop some 
years before the American post-wax crisis. For 
the British start with inadequate means of pro- 
duction, which can be made adequate only 
by a greater investment of capital than they 
themselves can now supply. 

That capital, if it could be exported now. 


would prevent the impending British crisis. But 
by that tune it may be too late, since the British 
crisis may have run its course and may have 
produced its historic world-wide consequences 
which cannot be undone. This, in its barest but 
controlling essentials, appears to be the problem 
to which the two countries need to devote their 
attention. 

A forced liquidation of even some of the 
British imperial and strategic commitments, 
made necessary by an economic crisis in Britain, 
would leave a vacuum in some of the most 
turbulent areas of the world. No one can cal- 
culate the consequences of the ensuing disorder. 
But we may be certain that it would usher in a 
new epoch in human affairs, which we are not 
now even theoretically prepared to cope with. 

For the history of empires, the old Chinese, 
the Turkish, the Austrian, the Czarist, tells us 
that the period of their dissolution is an extra- 
ordinarily dangerous period not only for them 
but for the whole world. The struggle over the 
succession to an old empire has never yet been 
settled without war. We dare not doubt that 
the hquidation of the British Empire, which is 
one of the great historic events of our age, will 
involve this country most especially and most 
profoundly. WALTER lippmann 

in New York Herald Tribune 


* Britain and the Arabs 

As for ourselves, we should endeavour to help 
the Arab lands build themselves up economic- 
ally. Their accrued strength and wellbeing will 
be as beneficial to us as it will be to them. We 
must desire them to be strong. If they are rich 
they will be amongst our best customers. To 
achieve these objects we should send the very 
best men we have to the Middle East. Nowhere 
else in the world are men more astutely judged 
or their worth more quickly appraised. 

SIR EDWARD SPEARS in 

the Daily Telegraph 
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Does History Repeat? 

Sir — have recently come across certain pas- 
sages in that interesting history of the early 
world called Ancient Times, by J. H. Breasted, 
the distinguished American orientalist and 
historian (he died 1935), which I believe your 
readers may find give food for thought 

In Breasted’s description, written over thirty 
years ago now, of the administrative organisa- 
tion of the Roman Empire under the Emperor 
Diocletian, I note the following warning ; 

‘The financial burden of this vast organis- 
ation, begun under Diocletian and completed 
under his successon, was enormous, for this 
multitude of government officials and the 
clamorous army had all to be paid for and 
supported .... 

‘The amount of a citizen’s taxes continued to 
increase until finally Httle that he possessed was 
free from taxation. . . . The penalty of wealth 
seemed to be ruin, and there was no motive for 
success in business when such prosperity meant 
ruinous over-taxation. . . . 

‘He enacted laws forbidding any man to 
forsake liis lands or occupation. The societies, 
guilds and unions into which the men of 
various occupations had long been organised 
were now gradually made obligatory, so that 
no one could follow any caUing or occupation 
without belonging to such a society. . . Even 
the citizen’s wages and the price of the goods he 
bought and sold were, as far as possible, fixed 
for him by the State. 

‘The Emperor’s innumerable officials kept an 
eye upon even the humblest citizen. They 
watched the grain dealers, butchers and bakers, • 
and saw to it that they properly supplied the 
public and never deserted their occupation. 
Staggering under his crushing burden of taxes, 
in a state which was practically bankrupt, the 
citizen of every class had now become a mere 
cog in the vast machinery of government. . . 
In so far as the ancient world was one of pro- 
gress in civilisation, its history ended with the 
accession of Diocletian.’ 

And that was some sixteen hundred odd 
years ago. It’s interesting, don’t you think ? 
From major;, c. maude, k.c.,m.p., 
to the Editor of the Daily Telegraph 

Peter Pan at Forty 

Our society is not producing enough mature 
persons. Too many of us who die at forty are 
not buried until seventy. 

DR. GEORGE LAWTON 


Moderation from India 

I THINK our countrymen should realise that 
our ambitions have far exceeded our capacity. 
Could Congress rely on the Indian Army— the 
Muslims in it? Could the League rely on the 
Indian Army — the Non-Leaguers in it? It is all 
very well for Indians to unite when they are not 
in India, as the glorious Indian National Army 
under the immortal Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose did. It is in our own country that we have 
failed at every test. Latterly — this was not the 
case till three or four years ago — even Indians 
abroad have ceased to be Indians, but have 
become League or Non-League in England, 
America and all over the world, carrying on 
propaganda against each other. What a fall, my 
countrymen ! 

Beware of any sort of resistance movement 
now. A desperate way out is proposed by some 
Congress-men. ‘Let us start a movement against 
this Foreign Government. The Muslims will 
then join us.’ Nothing more foolish or suicidal 
could be thought of 

Mr. Jinnah himself is a foreigner! Why 
then should he join you to drive out a 
fellow foreigner, without first finishing with 
you 11 Mr. Jinnah has always said that if 
Congress starts a resistance movement against 
the Government without his consent and 
co-operation, it would be regarded as a 
movement against himself and the League, 

Move on what I term Administrative 
Nationalism, as distinct from Political, in some 
other article. China has been for yean under 
Administrative Nationalism, and is just trying 
to effect a change-over into democracy. The 
Philippines were prepared for independence 
under that system. 

The present road has led us into the jungle, 
and the law of the jungle. Shall we not 
try another road, trodden by other people 
of Asia, one under American tutelage and 
the other under the dispensation of Sun Yat 

* Madras Times 

‘Four Just Men!’ 

Mr. Hutchinson (C. — ^Edinburgh W.) said, 
‘commissioners* was the English translation of 
‘commissars’. ‘What is proposed for the Trans- 
port Commission is a chairman and four just 
men, but I would Eke to emphasise that the 
men are just men and not demi-gods.* 

Manchester Guardian 
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Empire Builder 


ROUGH twenty-five 
years of achievement as 
Australia’s INTERN ATIONAL 
Airline, Qantas has played a 
major role in British Air 
supremacy. Partner with B.O.A.C. 
of the ‘Kangaroo’ Service to 
Australia, Qantas helps 
strengthen the bonds of Empire. 

QeudM 

^i/uif€ufa 

In association with 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

BOAC 


TheFlntiireisYOlJRS 


Prepare for it NOW 

What about your future? What of the new great 
world of today? There are marvellous oppor- 
tunities, but only for those who have had specialized 
training. One thing is certain — ^there Is not, and 
never will be, a worth-while place for the untrained. 

Ambitious men everywhere have succeeded through 
I.C.S, Home-Study Courses. So also can you. We offer 
you the benefit of our 56 years’ matchiess experience 
as creative pioneers of technical instruction by post 

Here are some of the subjects in which we offer 
thoroughly sound instruction: 

ACCOUNTANCY HYDRO-ELECTRIC 

ADVERTISING ILLUMINATION ENG. 

AERONAUTICAL ENG. INDUST»L M’G’MENT 

AEROPLANE DESIGN INTERNAL COMB. ENG. 

AIRCRAFT ENG. LIC. MACHINE DESIGNING 

ARCHITECTURE MACHINE-TOOL W’K. 

BOILERMAKING MARINE ENG. 

BOOK-KEEPING MECHANICAL ENG. 

BUILDING MECH. DRAWING 

BUILDING SPECIF. MINING 

BUSINESS M’G'MENT MOTOR ENGINEERING 

BUSINESS TRAINING MOTOR MECHANIC 

CHEMISTRY, I. A O. PLASTICS 

CIVIL ENGINEERING PLUMBING 

COMMERCIAL ART QUANTITY SURVEY»0 

CONCRETE ENG. RADIO ENGINEERING 

DIESEL ENGINES RADIO SERVICE ENG. 

DRAUGHTSMANSHIP REFRIGERATION 

(State which branch) SALES M*G’MENT 

DRAWING OFFICE SANITARY ENG. 

PRAC. SHEET-METAL WORK 

ELECTRICAL ENG. SHORT-STORY WR’T'G. 

ELECTRIC POWER, STEAM ENGINEERING 

LIGHTING, TRANS- STRUCTURAL STEEL 

MISSION, TRACTION SURVEYING (State which 

FIRE ENGINEERING branch) 

FREE-LANCE TELEGRAPH ENG. 

JOURNALISM WELDING 

FUEL TECHNOLOGY WOODWORKING 

HEATING A VENT. WORKS ENGINEERING 

HYDRAULIC ENG. WORKS M'G’MENT 

EXAMS: Th« vmrlou* Accountants, Inst, of Book- 
keeping, Char. Inst. Secretaries, Inst, of Bankers, 
Advertising Assoc., Sales Managers* Assoc., London 
Metric., etc., B. Com., Oxford and Cambridge Local, 
Col. of Preceptors, and many others. EJ.B.C. Prelim., 
LMecluE., LFire.E., C. A G. Motor Vehicle, B. Inst. Radio 
Eng., P.M.G. Wireless Operators, B.O.T. Certificates, 
I.EIec.E.. C. A G. Elec., R.I.B.A., R.I.C.S. 

Write to the I.C.S, Advisory Dept., stating your 
requirements and your hopes. Our advice is free. 


YOU MAY USE THIS COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Dept. 3, International Buildings, Kingsway London. 
W.C.2 

Please send me particulars of your Courses in 


Naune Age, 





^ Nowadays ‘the raging pains of gout and 
sdatica * and all other rheumatic or nerve pains 
can be ‘asswaged* safely and effectively in a few 
minutes — with ‘Gogene*. 


^ * Cogene ’ is not a single drug ; it is a scientific 
combination in tablet form of four separate drugs, 
three of them pain relievers and the fourth a 
s timulan t. It is one of the recent discoveries of 
medical science that a small quantity of a power- 
ful drug will do the work of a la:ige dose if it is 
backed by the right combination of other drugs 
m the right proportions. In ‘ Cogcnc * only a 
minute amount of each drug is present — thus 
avoiding any possibility of harmful after-effects — 
yet the scientific combination of all four is so 


ains 


i|| 1 dke Aloes f 

“ and Scammony, of each half a 
dram ; reduce them to subtil 
. powder and make Pills thereof 
with Juice of Roses ” runs an 

old seventeenth-century 
prescription “ to asswage 
the raging pains of gout 
and sciatica 


effective that ‘Gogenc* will ‘reach’ even the most 
harassing nerve pain in a surprisingly short 

^ But — one word of warning — always re- 
member that while ‘ Cogene ’ will relieve the pain, 
it cannot remove the cause of the pain : only a 
doctor or a dentist can do that. Supplies arc 
limited, but your chemist will sec you get ym 
share. Price i/i^d. a tube. 

COGENE 

Eegd. Trade Mark Brand Tablets 

A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 


Little Body— 
Great Heart 

In the AlOO we have made full use of our 
wartime lessons in ‘ compactness It has 
full vision scale, with Medium and Long 
wave station names on both sides of the set. 
A 5 " loudspeaker is used so that performance 
is as good as on many full-sized sets. The 
A 100 is ideal where space is at a premium or 
for use as a second set. A special internal 
aerial is included in the mains lead and this is 
quite adequate for listening in quiet areas 
near broadcasting stations and enables the 
set to be used in any room where there is a 
mains plug. For other conditions a short 
aerial lead is provided and this — or an 
outside aerial if you can manage it — will 
give your set the best possible listening 
conditions. 



murphy 




Murphy Radio Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

C.R.C.208.A. 
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The French Character 

W E have many qualities in common with the 
Germans and comparatively few in common 
with the French, and before the war it was not 
unusual to hear tourists and ex-Servicemen 
voicing in all sincerity the opinion that we 
British were much closer to the Germans than 
we were to the French. Can you remember 
the arguments that were used ? That the 
Germans, like ourselves, were a law-abiding 
people, keen on modem sanitation and outdoor 
sport. The Germans, too, were efficient as we 
understand the word. Not so the French, whom 
we tended to regard as unbusinesslike and even 
unreliable, and whose attitude towards sport 
and authority was (rather naturally) ‘un- 
British'. However, we do like to think of 
ourselves as individualists, and we claim that 
our system of government favours the free 
development of the individual. And it is the 
French and not the Germans who share with us 
this fundamental attitude to life. We consider 
the State the servant of the people. For the 
Germans, the people are the servants of the 
State. 

It is this quality of individualism which is 
responsible for many of the shortcomings of 
the French- The Frenchman, even if it be to his 
own disadvantage, seldom goes out of his way 
to please; he is a rotten shopkeeper. You can 
take it or leave it, and he will keep you waiting 
quite unconcerned rather than seriously put 
himself out to serve you. Time is not money in 
France; it is space for Hving in. The French 
watchmaker may promise to repair your watch 
for Wednesday, but do not be surprised, when 
you go to his shop on Wednesday afternoon, if 
his wife tells you that her husband has gone off 
for a day's fishing, or that he has taken your 
watch to pieces and proposes to make anew 
balance for it, but it is a delicate job and may 
take a month. The French attitude to work is 
that it is a part of life which has its importance 
along with sleeping, fishing, rabbiting, time 
spent with friends or family, eating and drink- 
ing. Every day a Frenchman will look forward 
to his midday meal with almost as much pleasure 
as the Englishman looks forward once a year to 
his summer holiday. 

No Frenchman could be militarised in the 
German sense of the word. Look at the French 
•ostrnan on a hot day; his tunic is unbuttoned; 
is trousers are sagging round his ankles; he has 
discarded the issue boots because they are hot 
and he is wearing rope-soled shoes. This does 



lA SECRETAIRE 
— Mon bras droit .... 

CARREFOUR 


not mean that the Frenchman cannot look smart 
in uniform ; when he wants to show off and make 
a display, no one looks smarter, but in general 
a uniform only serves him as a background 
against which to express his individuality. 

This exaggerated individualism makes the 
Frenchman very difficult to govern. His attitude 
towards the State is that of the proverbial 
preacher’s towards sin: he's agin it. Rather 
naturally the State does not approve of this and 
it tries to curb the Frenchman’s individualistic 
spirit by reducing his opportunities for develop- 
ing his local culture and running his own local 
affairs. Thus government in France is highly 
centralised and every Department (France is 
divided into ninety Departments) is governed 
by a Prefect appointed by the Minister of the 
Interior. Current Affairs 


Passing the Buck? 

He (Mr. Blackburn) saw the Minister of Fuel 
and Power, who told him that tlac allocation of 
fuel had nothing to do with him ; he was only 
responsible for getting the fuel. The Board of 
Trade told him that, while it was true that the 
President of the Board of Trade produced the 
plan, the responsibility for carrying it out rested 
with the Affinistry of Supply. The Ministry of 
Supply told hhn that they had no responsibility 
for administering the scheme. He went back to 
the Ministry of Fuel, then again to the Board of 
Trade, and then to the Ministry of Supply. 
That happened over and over again and was 
still happening. Surely the House and the 
country were entitled to know who was. 
administering the scheme. 

Report in The Times' 
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wish I 

felt fitter^ 

He’s not ill. He just isn’t well. 
He needs the rest to his digestion 
and nerves that a cup of Benger’s 
Food last thing at night would 
give him. It soothes and streng- 
thens the digestion, gives calm 
restful sleep. He’ll feel quite 
different after a fortnight on 
Benger’s Food. 


Build up on Benger^s 

The active digestive enzymes 
in Benger’s Food partially pre* 
digest the milk. You absorb 
its full nutriment -without f 

digestive strain. That’s why V 

Benger’s is so good for you. 

At Chemists and Grocers :&om 
1/9 a tin. 

BENGEr’s ETD., holmes chapel. CBBBHIHB. 



BALKAN SOBRANIE CICARET 


JJNGLAND • 


THE COAL FIRE is waste, 
it is doomed; yet it wiU last 
as long as England. For, in 
spite of efficiency and the 
drudgery of tomorrow’s ashes, 
a roaring toes-toasting waste- 
ful coal fire is Home, needing 
only one thing to complete 
perfection — the answering 
glow of Balkan Sobranie in 
pipe or cigarette. 


SOBRANIE H.? LONDON. E.C.I. 


The “carboy”, 

ancient symbol of 
the chemist’s craft, 
still glows brilliant 
and mysterious in 
many a chemist’s 
shop window. It 
tells all passers-by 
that there is within, 

at their service, all the fund of pharmaceutical 
knowledge that the chemist has acquired by 
four years’ apprenticesbip and many years of 
study and practice. The chemist’s advice is 
always sound. 

Ask your chemist's opinion oj 


Enthymol l 


r 0 0 T H 
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Problem of Minorities 

I remember twenty years ago a Karen remark- 
ing to me, ‘ I hope the British will stay in Burma 
for two hundred years/ — ‘Why?’ — ‘Because 
we do not wish to be ruled by Burmese. ’ Even 
at the time it struck me that sooner or later this 
would become a problem. The fact is that the 
question of minorities is literally insoluble so 
long as nationahsm remains a real force. The 
desire of some of the peoples of Burma for 
autonomy is genume, but it cannot be satis- 
fied in any secure way unless the sovereignty 
of Burma as a whole is interfered with. The 
same problem comes up in a hundred other 
places. Ought the Sudio. to be independent 
of Egypt? Ought Ulster to be independent of 
Eire ? Ought Eire to be independent of Britain ? 
And so on. Whenever A is oppressing B, it is 
clear to people of goodwill that B ought to be 
independent, but then it always turns out that 
there is another group, C, which is anxious to 
be independent of B. The question is always 
how large must a minority be before it deserves 
autonomy. At best, each case can only be 
treated on its merits in a rough and ready way : 
in practice, no one is consistent in his thinking 
on this subject, and the minorities which win 
the most sympathy are those that have the best 
means of publicity. Who is there who cham- 
pions equally the Jews, the Balts, the Indo- 
nesians, the expelled Germans, the Sudanese, 
the Indian Untouchables and the South African 
Kaffirs ? Sympathy for one group almost 
invariably entails callousness towards another. 

GEORGE ORWELL in Tribune 


of Eire is no more than the reflected glow of 
their complacence. The Church, so glorioris 
under persecution, so admirable in minority, 
here is like a dead weight on the country, 
stifling thought and destroying the will, en- 
forcing her wishes and revenging herself upon 
opposition in often the meanest and shabbiest of 
ways: hand-in-hand with the Government, 
safe from attack, beyond criticism : aware of the 
corruption in liigh places, but always ready to 
shame the simple folk of parishes by reading 
their sins from the altar. There is a censorship 
whose caprices, however diverting, are too 
well known to require a new description. 
There is a society that is dull, nerveless, money- 
minded and horribly prim, in which a man of 
integrity appears exotically like an orchid in a 
bed of dandehons, or perversely like one bent 
at aU costs on being different. And all tins is 
accepted by the citizenry clear-sightedly and 
with a spate of humorous and intelligent com- 
ment: and, at the same time, with a spiritless 
docility which makes one wonder how they 
ever came to be regarded as people of a generous, 
if sometimes rather tiresome, courage. 

Contemporary Remew 

Uiek..puff.. 

feRONSONOL 


Ireland Today 

A REVOLUTION that comcs off is apt to be a 
dismal thing. Nothing could be more ironic 
than to read over the pamphlets written by 
A. E. in the times of insurgence : and nothing 
could be more wholesome for the EngHsh 
Whig, that fancy-free individual, than to come 
here and see what seven hundred years of 
glorious struggle can culminate in. There is a 
Government devoted not to the interests of the 
country as a whole but to those of the new 
ruling-class of petit bourgeois tradesmen they 
have called into being. While ragged and sore- 
eyed children roam the streets barefoot through 
the coldest days, families are evicted from miser- 
able tenements and men are stopped the dole be- 
cause they hold a horse’s head or carry a bag for 
a shilling, these shopkeepers are making more 
money man ever before. The alleged prosperity 


Ronsonol is the instara-flash fuel and, what’s more, 
it’s fmneless and non-clogging. Ronsonol is ideal for 
every type of lighter. It is made 
specially for Ronson Lighters, as 
also are Ronson Flints. Yon can 
buy Ronsonol everywhere — ^insist ' 
on it. 

Ronaonol l/6|iL a Iwttle. Ronaon Fliats 
6d. a packet. Ronfoo Seryice Outfit l/6d. 
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‘I do not yet know what it will he, but I am already very 
pleased with this little toe’ 

CARREPOUR 


Atom -Proofing 

It is now possible to buy an atom-*proof house 
plus suit to match at a mere cost of 10,000. 

The house is submerged, equipped with 
electric eyes and what not, and obtainable by 
all those with a bank balance large enough to 
draw on such a capital investment. 

Imbued with an itch to preserve their well-fed 
skins from being churned into annihilation, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the first to 
crawl into these luxurious rat-holes will be the 
senile members of that illustrious brotherhood 
renowned for their dexterity in pulling the 
strings that make us dance. 

Although I have no illusions as to the duress 
I myself may experience outside the periphery 
of the rich man's edifice, I still pin my faith to a 
reliable pair of feet. I somehow think that if 
the worst came to the worst and the matter 
were put to a practical test, the rich man 
burrowing in his 0,000 rat-hole would be 
no better off than I. Even if he were lucky 
enough to escape the first impact commonly 
known as the jellifying process no matter 
where and when he opened his hatch, there 
would still be the petrif^g process, to contend 
with, the lung-busting process, the greying, 
wrinkling and uglifying process subject to time 
and space, the hair-shedding, teem-shedding 
and nail-shedding process, the radio-active, 
horrifying and stenchifying process, and last 
but not least, the living death process coupled 
with a multitude of other processes too numer- 
ous to mention and more or less inescapable. 
No, sir. rd rather be caught in the open with 
a good, resounding, jelHf^g whack, and so 
would everybody else I know.- Tetter in Trek 
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Death of Art 

Textbooks on literature have suffered a 
similar fate to contemporary writers. One of the 
main textbooks on contemporary Uterature by 
Professor Timofeyev committed the unfortu- 
nate and unforgivable mistake of classing 
M. Zoshchenko among the ‘most prominent 
and talented’ of Soviet writen, and of 
omitting all mention of writers whose ideas 
are more commendable in the eyes of 
doctrinaire Communists. 

A writer on Tolstoy has been censured for 
devoting too much attention to Tolstoy’s ideas. 
Pedagogical Institutes have been criticised for 
their teaching of literatures, and a recent 
directive calls for greater attention to Soviet 
Hterature and the writing of theses on Soviet 
themes. But the severest strictures have been 
reserved for certain well-known writers them- 
selves, and so it is to literature and the writer’s ■ 
position in the Soviet State that attention must 
now be turned. 

The imaginative artist in a totalitarian society 
can, in the last resort, exercise no function save 
that of propagandist. The purpose of art, 
according to official Soviet theory, is not to 
express the individualities of talented beings 
and so to broaden the outlook and experience 
of the less- gifted, but to make comprehensible to 
the masses their own historic destiny, as formu- 
lated by the canonical literature of Marxist 
ideology, and to facilitate its fulfilment. 

- The artist exists to serve die masses, for no one- 
in the Soviet State can be an end unto himself; 
and since the will of the masses is incarnate in 
the Bolshevik Party, the artist has no future in 
Russia except as an unquestioning servant of 
that Party. 

It is obvious that the creative mind, in such, 
conditions, must often feel itself cramped and- 
thwarted, and that any relaxation of vigilance 
on the part of the officially constituted censor- 
ship will result in an outbreak of ‘pure art*. So 
far the Party has been able to explain these 
recrudescences as ‘survivals from the capitalist 
age’, since the artists affected had either them-' 
selves commenced writingbefore the Revolution 
or could be said to have been corrupted by 
the older generation. The urgent post-war tasks 
of Soviet society, in the view of the Party, 
necessitated a total mobilisation of all intel- 
lectual and educational resources in the service 
of the State. WorUToMy 




C MAKING LESS 

of more washing- 

Hoteliers and factory canteen managers, with very large families to cater 
for, need help with their washing-up machines to make hard water soft and 
dispel film-forming grease. 

Albright & Wilson, from their long experience with phosphates for water 
treatment, provide a water-softening detergent powder called “ Calgonite ” 





CAMBRIDGE 


The new Pyc receivers, backed by years 
of scientific research, include many new 
technical advances. Fidelity ” repro- 
duction, the Pye “ Tonemaster,” Flywheel 
Tuning and Unfailing Reliability are 
among the features that make these 
new AC, DC/AC and Battery models 
worthy of the fine tradition of the Pye 
Laboratories in Cambridge. 




RADIO WORKS 


PYE LIMITED 


CAMBRIDGE 
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EXPRE5SAIR to Switzerland 


/ Each week, between March and Sepe„ 
f 15 people can enjoy a wonderful 
I holiday at a luxury hotel in Lucerne, 
f 14 days, Inclusive 55 Gns. (21 days, 

I inclusive 66 Gns.) 


LUXURY COACH TOURS 


' French Riviera, via Lake Geneva, 
I for a week in Nice, Return via Paris 
15 days, inclusive 36 Gns. 

I Switzerland, via Alps, for a week 
in Lucerne. Return via nterlaken. 
M days, inclusive 33 Gns. 

OolomiCes/5. Tyrol. By Express 
Train and Coach 15 days, inc 29 Gns. 
Write for details. 

'Express / 

SHJPPINC & TRAVEL SERVICE (LONDON) LTD. 

90 SHAFTESBURY AVE. LONDON, WJ. 
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HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 

T he problem of learning a Foreign Language in half the 
usual time has at last b^n solved. The Pelman method is 
enabling thousands of men and women to learn languages 
without any of the usual drudgery. By the Pelman meth^ you 
learn French in French, German in German, Spani&h in 
Spanish, and Italian in It^ian. Fmgiish is not used at all. 

Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
servlce members of His Majesty’s Forces 
Grammatical complexities are eliminated. You loick up the 
grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. TTie whole of 
the instruction is given through the pxwt. 

The Pelman method of learning languages is explained in 
four little books, one lor each language: 

FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

You can have a free copy of any one of these books, together 
with a specimen lesson, by writing for it today to : — 

Pelman Languages Institute, 

127, Norfolk Mansions. Wijmore St., London, W.l 

JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 



How can any woman wear a trapped fur, knowing that every 
hair on that skin has vibrated with prolonged torture T These 
^ Owl's words to me. 

Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
Campaign, which names Furs you need not be ashamed to 
wear. Also fells you how to kill domestic ammals and poultry 
humanely. Funds needed for advts. 

Major C. Van der Byl, 49 Tregunter Road, 

South Kensington, S.W.IO. 


Free Elections ! 

In a remote village a policeman leads the 
intimidated inhabitants in procession to the 
ballot box. An envelope witJi a voting card is 
handed to everyone. One of those marching 
opens the envelope, wanting to know what he 
has received. The policeman is furious ; ‘How 
dare you! Don't you know the elections are 
secret?* 

On election day in Warsaw people were 
asking : ‘What is a ballot box ?* 

The correct answer was: ‘A ballot box is a 
very wonderful and democratic machine. You 
put in Mikolajczyk and out comes Gomulka.* 

And this is a true story. It happened in 
Warsaw in polling station No. 42, one of the 
few stations where Polish Peasant Party repre- 
sentatives were admitted. 

After the voting, the polling box was taken 
from one room to another to count the votes. 
Then, however, the Polish Peasant Party repre- 
sentative noticed with astonishment that it was 
not the same box used during the voting. The 
original box had some characteristic marks, 
also a number 8 made secretly in red pencil by 
a Polish Peasant Party observer. The box now 
to be opened was definitely different. 

The miracle of transforming one box into 
another (crammed of course with votes for the 
Government) happened during the short time 
when the box was being carried from one room 
to another, in this way : 

Two pro-Govemment members of the com- 
mission went forward carrying the box while 
the rest of the commission followed them. 
Suddenly two armed militia men, while letting 
pass the carriers of the box, stopped the rest 
and demanded to see their identity cards. In 
the meantime the two members with the box 
had disappeared into a small room, from which 
they shortly emerged . . . stiU carrying a box. 

Polish News Agency 

Greatness in a Nation 

National achievement and greatness, whether 
in culture or politics, are the product of many 
forces and conditions coming together in time 
and place. Of these circumstances, leadership 
in government and war is an important ingre- 
dient, but only one ingredient. A biographical 
method of historical study, though doubtless 
the most popularly assimilable, is not in itself 
adequate. What matters is the interaction 


between personality and circumstance, political 
and social conditions. It is analysis of such 
mteraction which is here lacking. Even the 
most spectacular and impressive feats of per- 
sonal leadership — that of Louis XIV as much as 
that of the Swedish monarchs in the sevens 
teenth century — are inexplicable except in 
terms of the resources, material, human and 
spiritual, of a whole people, and the peculiar 
combinations of circumstances prevailing in 
Europe at that time. 

Times Literary Supplement 

What Overseas Investments 
Mean 

A YEAR ago Sir Stafford Cripps pointed out 
that the interest earned on our overseas invest- 
ments used to be equivalent to the work of 
800,000 men. It represented the value of all the 
wheat, meat, cotton, and wool we imported. 

That was the enviable situation of Britain 
after centuries of the ‘wicked system* of private 
enterprise. It was built up by hard work on the 
part of managements and men. If we wish for 
the same results we must follow the same recipe. 

Daily Mail 



. . . rest awhile? Very wise . . . when you can spare the 
time. Hurry and bustle immediately after meals are a fre- 
quent cause of digestive disturb nee. If, despite possible 
precau ions, ind gest on dots trouble you, turn to ‘Dr. 
Jenner^s Absorbent Lozenges’ for quick relief . . . the 
proved specific, d scovertd by Dr. Jenner of Vaccination 
fame and recommended by five generations of Physicians. 
1/5 and 3/4i from Chemists, or send Id- stamp to address 
below for Literature and Sample in handy pocket case. 


SAVORY & MOORE LTD., Dept. S, B. 
143 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.l 


Dr.JENNEjI 
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"It isn't that I mind talking to myself, Doctor, but lately 
1 can't seem to think of anything to say' 

NEW YORKER 


Formula for ‘Sex’ 

Though Londons critics xinanimously and 
openly sneered, Howard Hughes’s sexsational 
The Outlaw was playing to record crowds at 
the London Pavilion. Last week 23-year-old 
Pressagent Suzanne Warner hit a headline 
jackpot. She lured a psychologist with a psycho- 
galvanometer (a gadget that measures emotional 
reactions) into the Pavilion. Her report : 

Critic Walter Wilcox of the Sunday Dispatch, 
who had penned a cool review, had a warm, 
24 centimeter reaction to a close-up of Jane 
Russell’s parted lips. 

Hostile Critic Dick Richards of the Sunday 
Pictorial registered a more-than-friendly 28 
centimeters to Jane in a loose bodice. 

A lady moviegoer, who claimed indifference 
to sex on the screen, hit 29 centimeters when 
Jane prepared to share a gentleman’s bed. 

A soldier, fresh from two years’ overseas 
duty, banged the top of the register during an 
actor’s tussle with Russell in the hay. 

The psychologist’s conclusions: i. average 
response to the film’s Tchaikowsky background 
music — 15 centimeters; 2. average reaction to 
Jane — ^22 centimeters; 3. average reaction to 
Jane with a Tchaikowsky background — 34 cen- 
timeters. Press-agent Warner’s summary: 
‘ Tcliaikowsky -|- Jane Russell = Sex. ’ 


Penalty of Thrift 

Barnes (Surrey) Council, which has repaid 
^445,019 of the ^^449,326 spent on its electricity 
plant, will receive under the terms of Mr. 
Shinwell’s Electricity Bill only ^£4,307 for an 
undertaking possibly worth about ;£i, 000,000 
in the open market. By its compensation terms 
the Bill penalises thrifty and efficient Councils 
(and ratepayers) who have progressively re- 
duced the amounts borrowed to instal power 
stations, for only their existing debt is to be 
paid off. Ratepayers will also lose the benefit of 
electricity profits which have hitherto gone 
to reduce rates. Alderman A. E. Gough, 
Socialist chairman of Cardiff Electricity Com- 
mittee, ha5 been reported as saying: ‘We are 
still hoping to be compensated fairly. Our 
power station has made a profit of 7^)500,000 
which has gone to reHeve the rates. ’ 

Mr. Billings is Angry 

Mr. RONALD BILLINGS, master builder, has 
been warned by the Ministry of Works that his 
licence may be withdrawn if he does not reduce 
his men’s working week at Grays, Essex, from 
50 to 44 hours and start them at 8 a.m. instead 
of 7.30, with a full hour for lunch. The 200 men 
working for Mr. Billings have not been com- 
plaining. All the key men, indeed, were with 
him before the war. They start early to make the 
most of the daylight and get paid overtime for 
it, get the breaks they want, receive a guaran- 
teed 44-hour week no matter what the weather 
is, as opposed to the usual 32 hours, and are 
still paid if they are away sick. Most of them are 
not members of trade unions. 

Conservative Weekly News Letter 

Brilliant Logic 

A TALL man is most likely to sustain ahead 
injury in low doorways, Lancet 

The Rolls and the Austin 

This is how Farmer David Jones of Lampeter, 
Cardiganshire, knows when a ‘man from the 
Ministry ’arrives at the farm. 

‘When a Rolls Royce rolls into the famor-yard, 
we know that an official has come to inspect 
the pigs,’ he said. 

‘If it is an Austin Seven, we know that the 
doctor has arrived to attend a patient. 

Daily Graphic 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 



“ Only the best is 
good enough for your eyes ’’ 

That is why we would not make 
a second-rate lotion during the war. 

That is why Optrex has been so 
scarce. But better supplies of the 
essential materials are now coming 
through, and so there is more 
Optrex about. Optrex Eye Com- 
presses, too, are now availaWe. 

Ask for them at your chemists. 

Optrex Limited, Perivale, Middlesex 

BE A SUCCESSFUL 
WRITER! 

Take op now this ideal spare-tune work. For 25 years 
Mr. Frank Potter, Principal of the London College of 
Authorshipa has trained average men and women to earn 
spare-time incomes of £10 a week upward by his personal 
Postal Tuition in Article and Story Writing. Why not YOU? 
Learn just what things Editors want, how to write 
them, how to sell. Test free the most fascinating and 
paying spare-time work of this journalistic age. 

iWrite To-day for Free Book and learn the Secrets 
of Successful Authorship. Write (‘Free Book W.R. 25, 
idease* oh a postcard will do): 

The London College of Authorship 
(Dept. W. R.25), 3 Parkshott, Richmond, S.W. 


IF you are able to 

PAINT FLOWERS 

and are interested in designing for 

Maehlne-Prliited 

TEXTILES 

particularly Cretonnes, we offer Profes- 
sional Training by Post and a Sales 
Service through which we have sold 
hundreds of pounds* worth of Students* 
# Designs. 

Write for tree hoohlet and 
proof of numerous successes to 

TEXTILE STUDIO 

352a STATION ROAD, HARROW 



LORD ELTON 


writes : 

The terrible scourge of cancer 
has bereaved countless families, 
and the menace of it must 
haunt almost as many more. The 
Royal Cancer Hospital is doing 
invaluable work in combating the 
disease, and still requires all the 
support which it can obtain from 
the public. The need is great and 
we must see that the response Is 
generous.*’ 

Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 

(Eancer 

Rospitat 

(FREE) 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.WJ 


A New Weapon? 

At Charonne a woman lias been strangled with, 
an American pair of drawers. 

As a result of this crime, the Chief of Police 
has decided to forbid the use of drawers in the 
Parisian region. Transgressors will be prose- 
cuted for carrying illegal arms ! 

Le Canard Enchatni 

Cultural Exchange 

There is intense interest in the exchange of 
persons for study abroad. This interest is 
fostered by governments as well as by private 
institutions and organisations. It is hoped that 
activities will expand during 1947. Unesco is 
willing to make suggestions as to the countries 
whose services are most urgently needed. 

In France, appropriate public agencies are 
already organised to extend services to foreign 
trainees, hi Sweden, foreign trainees and 
students are now looked after by the Swedish 
Institute, estabKshed in 1945. In England, the 
British Council is supervising the increasing 
flow of personnel coming to Britain for study 
and research. 

In the United States a number of private and 
voluntary agencies and foundations are actively 
at work facilitating the exchange of personnel 
between the United States and foreign coim- 
tries. There is the Institute of International 
Education which over a number of years has 
handled the exchange of hundreds of students. 
Further evidence of the growing importance 
of this activity is the post-war establishment 
within the United States Department of State 
of an International Exchange of Persons 
Division, which is devoting its attention to co- 
ordinating the exchange of educational and 
technical personnel between the United States 
and other countries. 

Danish authorities have announced that 1,500 
foreign students would be welcomed in French 
schools and institutions. British authorities are 
encouraging similar activities on a large scale. 

Over 100 students from Norway have been 
accommodated in American colleges and 
universities since the end of hostilities. In 1946 
a thousand trainees from China were in the 
United States. Moreover, 75 United States 
public school teachers are arranging to exchange 
places with an equal number of British teachers. 

U.N.E,S,C ,0 News Letter 


Drinking Made Easy! 

A BEER-can with a built-in instrument panel, 
a battery to operate a red light when it is nearly 
empty, and a horn which will blow when the 
last drop is drained, is reported designed by a 
Brisbane man. The beer-can has a mechanical 
fly-swat with flexible arm, a patent non-slip 
grip, a photo-electric eye to detect beer drips, 
a tap and extension tube for drinking lying 
down, apparatus which will blow froth into a 
condenser, where the beer content will be 
drained back. 

Licensing World and Licensed Trade Review 

Cinema Helps Culture 

Oslo’s cinemas are municipally owned, and 
their profits are used in their entirety to pay for 
cultural activities. Last year’s surplus amounted 
to 3,000,000 kroner (^{^150, 000), which is being 
used to support theatres, musical hfe, scholar- 
ships, museums, artistic decorations, Norwegian 
films, etc. 

Box-office receipts last year were the largest 
ever, 17,300,000 kroner. Of this, 6,700,000 
kroner went in tax to the Government. 

Altogether 221 new films were shown during 
the year. Oslo’s cosmopoHtan tastes are shown 
by the fact that 86 of the films were American 
46 Swedish, 40 British, 14 French, 12 Russian, 
12 Danish, 8 Norwegian, 2 Swiss and i Belgian. 

Norwegian News Letter 

Aid from the Classics ! 

HEN customers complain of the prices of the 
better grades of merchandise, a retailer of my 
acquaintance points to a framed notice bearing 
some words of John Ruskin on the subject. 
They are equally apposite today, many years 
after they were written : 

‘All works of taste must bear a price in pro- 
portion to the skill, taste, time, expense and 
risk attending their manufacture. Those things 
called dear are, when justly estimated, the 
cheapest.’ ^^ear 

Philosophic Education! 

When I was a boy they were so 
covered up that I thought all women 
were soHd down to die ankles where 
they branched off into a pair of feet. 

DR. c. e. m. joad 
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The export of films is more than a commercial transaction. Currency is earned, the 
guilders and the dollars flow in. But “goodwill and understanding are earned also — 
because with the films which we are sending abroad in increasing numbers we send 
something of ourselves, too. ^Meet Bill Jones’, we say to the world, 'Not a bad chap 
when you get to know him.’ 

Introductions like these are sorely needed. Little iron curtains of misconception and 
misunderstanding make rings round most countries today. Half the world has still not 
the faintest idea how the other half lives. Take Bill Jones of Britain. Unless he’s done 
some compulsory globe-trotting in the Services, how is he to picture the hopes and 
fears and daily lives of his mates in, say, Indo-China — or even of his blood brothers in 
his own Commonwealth ? 


Truth is such an early casualty when real misunderstandings flare up. But it won’t be 
so easily brushed aside if we build up a commonsense fund of knowledge about the 



other members of the human family. 

Films about British people are ambassadors for Britain. And 
we welcome, in their turn, good films from other countries. 

J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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opens in London and Birmingham early 
in May, resuming th& practice of 
pre-war years. This great display reflects 
the skill and resourcefulness of the people 
of this country and it brings buyers from all 
quarters of the world. Many exhibitors 
enjoying an international reputation can 
recall their first steps as small imdertakings, 
and not a few the aid and support received 
from the Midland Bank. Over a century 
ago this Bank began as a local undertaking 
in Birmingham, side by side with other 
examples of early enterprise. To-day the 
Bank is as ready to meet the needs of those 
whose requirements are modest as it is of 
those of the great industrialists, and from 
stands at the exhibition offers its services to 
all having need of them. At any of its 1900 
branches no account is regarded as too small, 
nor is any transaction too large. 
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" There’s no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and no better 
brand than the ‘ Three Castles ' 

W. M. Thackeray — '* The Virginians *' 


THE 


THREE CASTLES' 


CIGARETTES 


MANUFACTURED BY W. O. & R O. WILLS 


W. D & H. O. WiUi. Booch of The ImpecLtl Tobacco Co. (of Gieat Britain Sc Ireland). Ltd. 


EMPTY BOTTLES^-URGENTi 

Unless every empty S.D.I. bottle 
is returned quickly, Soft Drinks 
will be very scarce this summer. 

★ Owing to coal shortage, very few new 
bottles are being made. The bottiers must 
rely on returned empties to keep Soft Drink 
supplies flowing. Please' make a special 
effort to return any you may have. 



iBued by Ibe Soft Drinb ludustry (War Time) Assodadoa Ltd., 43 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.i 
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APPLIANCES & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Here are examples of what quantity production and new manufacturing methods achieve for 
the famous Hawkins Supreme Products — 

NEW ALUMINIUM KETTLE 4 pint— 1250 watt immersion element. Cat. No. LGH 700. 
HAIR DRYER known the world over. Cat. No. LGH 95722. 

NEW ELECTRIC REFLECTOR FIRE 1000 watt— adjustable. Cat. No. LGH 113. 

NEW CLIP-ON BED LIGHT with switch control — attractive ivory finish with red or 
green candle. Cat. No. LGH 318. 

MikROR halo bowl pendant 18" diameter. Cat. No. LGH 269285. 

PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Telegraphic Address: 
Elemechex, Westcent, 
London.” 

L. G. HAWKINS & CO., LTD., 30/35 DRURY LANE. LONDON, W.C. 2 , ENGLAND 


Hawkins 

Telephone: 

Temple Bar 5811 


[ BALKAN SOBRANIE OG 

HIS 

Nvimbei 
I wo 

NGLAND . . 

THE LOCAL in all its forms is 
very significant of our English 
life. We ourselves prefer the 
ingle nook to chromium 
plate, genuine Victorian to 
sham Elizabethan, and we 
make refreshment complete 
with a long pull at a favourite 
briar filled with Balkan 
Sohranie or a cigarette of 
the same name equally old 
and mild. 




SOBRANIE U? LONDON. E.CJ. 


^rD^MtiurSyai jJAariansbe Ssztii 
( MARlENBATH ) 
in C^echoslohaftln 

IHVItE YOU AOA>N 

BY REQUEST YOU WILL RECEIVE THE 
GUIDE FREE OF CHARGE TOGETHER 
WITH ADDRESSES OF FIRST CLASS 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 

/fww^r: BORIS SIMON 
151. Wardour Street. London. W.l. 

SEASON MAY TO SEPTEMBER 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE 

without Calomel — and you’ll! jump out of bed 
in the morning full of vim and vigour 

The liver should pour out two pints of liquid bile into your 
bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing freely, your food 
di'csn’t digest. It Just decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up 
your sti mach. You get const pated. Your whole S 3 nftem is 
poisoned and yc u feel sour, sunk, and the world looks punk. 

Laxatives help a little, but a mere bowel movemeot 
doesn’t get at the cause. It takes chose good old Cmecs 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pints of s bile fidwkig 
freely and make you feel ‘up and up.’ Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carters Little 
Liver Pills. Stubbornly refuse anything else. 1/5 and 3/5. 




t'iRST STEPS IN 



Ihis man 


has the requisites of happiness— a trade, 
stead/ work, a family and a home. How 
different from 1944, when, stricken with 
tuberculosis, without a trade or even a 
job, this veteran of Dunkirk was almost 
without hope. 

This man’s future— physical, mental and 
economic — was changed in the British 
Legion Village, where tuberculous ex- 
Service men are rested, treated, and 
when sufficiently improved in health, 
taught a trade of their own choosing. 

★ ★ ★ 

Other Legion endeavours for ex-Service 
people include convalescent homes 
women’s sanatorium pensions fund 
relief of distress due to unemployment 
or sickness 'jAc homes and industries for 
disabled ii^ care cf orphaned and physi- 
cally handicapped children finding em- 
ployment solving pensions problems 
^ invalid chairs, surgical appliances, 
artificial limbs etc 

BRITISH LEGION APPEAL 

(HAIG’S FUND) 

RICHMOND ^ SURREY 

Write for full lift of welfare achemes — for any one 
of which a legacy or gift can be earmarked. 

ALL RANKS ALL SERVICES ALL WARS 


shopping drill 



‘ Not quite a peace-time job^ though 



“ Better wait till there's a bit more choice ” 


BE A SUCCESSFUL 
WRITER! 


Take now this ideal spare-time work. For 25 years 
Mr. Frank Potter, Principal of the London College ol 
Authorship, has trained average men and women to earn 
epare-time incomes of :C10 a week upward by his personal 
Postal Tuition m Article and Story Writing. Why not YOU ? 

Learn just what things Editors want, how to write 
^ thezo, how to sell. Test free the most fascinating and 
paying spare-time work of this journalistic age. 
g|r Wnte To-day for Free Book and learn the Secrets 
^ of Successful Authorship. Write (‘Free Book W.R.26, 
please' on a postcard wiU do): 


The London College of Authorship 
^Dept. W.R.26), 3 Parkshott, Richmond, S.W. 


SAVING is not just prudent, it*s patriotic. The 
better times will only be possible if we’re sensible 
gbout our spending now ; for the less everyone 
spends the better the nation will be able to get 
on with the job of building Britain’s prosperity. 

To-day's best value is 

SAVINGS 


lumd by the NatUmal Savings CornnOtm 
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The Ford is an obedient car. It is told to climb 
hills and it climbs hills ; it is told to accelerate and 
it passes like a bird; it is told to go far distances 
and it flies along to the end. And on short jour- 
neys, it’s as agile and willing as a new messenger 
boy. If, as sometimes happens to all human 
things, there comes a cough or an ache, there’s a 
Ford Dealer down the road, a mechanic specially 


trained by Ford and standard parts, repairs and 
maintenance at standard fixed prices. This is the 
Ford Service — everything as it should be. The 
big difficulty now is delivery of your new Ford. 
We and your dealer are doing our best about that, 
so please be patient. 

PREFECT 10 h.p. £275 ;.Plus £77.2.9 purchase Uk) 
ANGLIA 8 h.p. £229 (Plus £64.7.3 purchase $stxj 



#V AWOlNTMtNf 
«OTO» VtHlCtl 
MAMUfACtUliHt 



CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 

Jt-ORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 



Conscription? 

F 0 R the first time in the middle of peace 
this country is seriously concerned with 
the imposition of Conscription for the 
Armed Forces. (I can remember Lord 
Roberts’ efforts before 1914, when I was 
a child, and the newspaper cartoon of 
British conscripts portrayed as frogs and 
wearing French kepis.) Of course, the 
Military Training Act of March 1939 
was fairly generally realised to be ‘on 
the eve of’ the coming war with Hitler. 
Though it is not irrelevant to remember 
chat the Labour Party voted against the 
measure, even at that late date, and chat 
Herbert Morrison, who was a conchie 
in World War I, was largely respon- 
sible for the abolition of O.T.C.s in 
L.C.C. schools two years after Hider 
seized power. 

As I write, there is great dissension 
within the Labour camp, if it can 
properly be called a ‘camp’. Analysis of 
the figures shows that the Second Read- 
ing, if the Conservatives had not lent 
support, might have been lost by seventy 
votes ; and there is the possibility that if 
the Conservatives desire to show their 
disapproval of the reduction to a mere 
year’s service, a combination of the 
Conservatives with the Labour rebels 
might defeat the Government, 


If I were a Member of Parhament; I 
would be somewhat exercised as to how 
to vote on this question. In the first 
place, if the British and European way 
of life is to have any influence, Britain 
must have the strongest ‘possible’ 
Armed Force. And a vote cast against 
Conscription might very well be mis- 
undei stood, and might lend encourage- 
ment to those who wish to weakein this 
country. 

My sole reason for possibly voting 
against Conscription would be the 
consideration whether Conscription* is 
the best way to arm Britain. There is 
much, as Captain Liddell Hart, points 
out, to be said in favour of a real armee 
du metier, plus consideration of men for 
industry, which is now so vital both in 
peace and war. It is, of course, a 
question of the best use of our men and 
resources. There is also the atom bomb ! 
Is it really worth while keeping a l6t of 
men hanging about, in the- hope of 
stopping the atom bomb with their 
bayonets ? On the other hand, it should 
be obvious that personnel is required, 
especially if the nations refrain, at any 
rate for the time being, from using the 
atom bomb; to say nothing of ‘little 
wars’ like Palestine, or guarding the 
‘Western sphere’, as in Greece. 



World Review 



lazare €Arnot, 1753 - 1823 . Persuaded the 
Commttee of Public Safety to decree the ^kvy in mass* 
of the French people. Thus this earnest Revolutionary 
let loose the devil of ‘total war* 

What 1 do not feel satisfied about is 
this: is our Armed Force really being 
developed upon the most modem and 
scientific lines ? Further, I feel that for a 
really scientific heavily armoured force 
it is necessary to have something in the 
nature of a corps d* elite. This is somewhat 
against the spirit of egalitarian and Trade 
Unionist philosophy ; but it does tie up 
with the human and psychological 
aspects of the whole matter. An elite 
man, especially a volunteer, is worth 
infinitely more than two or three poor 
specimens. In fact, one real dud can put 
a whole unit out of gear. This was 
proved by both sides during the last war. 

In order to get the right number of 
really good volunteers, however, it 
would be necessary to make them feel 
that they were entering a crack corps. 
In other words, if only for recruiting 
purposes, it would be necessary to 
reverse the present appeal, and to make 
the recruit feel that there was something 
exclusive about the army (see current 
advertising campaigns), and that he 
was faced with the embarrassing pos- 
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sibdity of having to tell his girl friend 
that he had failed to get into it. There 
could be, as indeed there are in the 
Soviet Army of today, a number of 
different units, or regiments, all sup- 
posed to be of varying excellence and 
efficiency. These various units should 
have definite distinctions of uniform. 
The uniform, in fact, is an important 
psychological part of the whole cam- 
paign. It should be distinctly soldierly and 
manly, and not too much of the battle- 
dress type, at any rate for ‘walking out^ 
and ceremonial occasions. There is 
everything to be said for the reintro- 
duction of scarlet for the best troops. 
The cost of this, taking into considera- 
tion modern methods of production, 
would be negligible ; and the red coat is 
the British Army; just as the kepi and 
the red trousers were France. 

The idea, starting at the time of the 
French Revolution, of arming the whole 
nation, the theory of * the armed horde’, 
so dear to Lazare Carnot, ‘ organisateur de 
la victoire\ and continued by Napoleon, 
is quite out of date, if it was ever good ; 
though it has always had a big place in 
the heart of Mr. Churchill, whose idea 
was that during the war everybody 
should be in the army itself, preferably 
on a white horse. 

There is also the question of the 
proper placing of our ‘garrison troops’. 
I do not understand why we are not 
supposed to be able to keep even ten 
thousand troops in Greece, We could 
surely spare some from Palestine with- 
out making things much worse there. 
There is also Cyprus, and other bases; 
to say nothing of establishments in this 
country itself. We shall soon also be 
reheved, I suppose, of our police work 
in India. 

There seems to be little talk of the 
possibility of raising native troops. 
The Africans proved excellent during 
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the last war. This should remind us of 
our necessary liaison with France, and the 
consolidation of our position in Africa 
in co-operation with our new French 
ally. Incidentally, Duff Cooper did 
splendid work in getting the new French 
Alliance. We might even continue to 
use ‘mercenary* Indian troops, or at any 
rate Gurkhas, who come from the 
independent Kingdom of Nepal; or 
possibly troops recruited from the 
Indian Princes’ States. Also what about a 
Foreign Legion on the French model? 

One wonders what the Americans 
wiU eventually do upon these lines? 
Will they raise a large force of Japanese 
troops ? They did use American citizens 
of Japanese blood during the last war. 

On the other hand, a vote recorded 
against Conscription might be com- 
pletely misunderstood, and thus consti- 
tute something like treason to the idea 
of security for our comparatively 
civilised way of life. 

Many people think that we could 
never get enough volunteers, though 
presumably they would not now have 
to serve in India; and transport for pur- 
poses of leave is much easier than in the 
old days. There is also the view that our 
slack modern youth ought to be trained, 
in more ways than one; and that the 
nation ought to have impressed upon it 
the seriousness of the position. On the 
other hand, the United States is due to 
give up the ‘draft’, despite the revolu- 
tion in her foreign policy. Mrs. Ayrton 
Gould is going hammer and tongs at 
our girls, whom she thinks ought to be 
conscripted into the A.T.S., W.A.A.F., 
or WRENS. 

Those Labourites and Liberals who 
are taking a line against conscription are, 
as usual, divided into various groups. 
Some take up the old semi-religious, or 
the ‘freedom of the subject* line. Others 
are particularly concerned with the pres- 


sing needs of industry; some want to 
sabotage our resistance to Russia. Many 
others, with their constituents in mind, 
must surely be taking the ‘Trade Union’ 
point of view — ‘the whole thing is a 
sweat, and we don’t want to do it’. 

The Government’s appeasement of 
the rebels, by reducing the period to one 
year only, may well make nonsense of 
the whole scheme, including the sweat 
involved. Is it possible to believe that 
the sudden change has really been made 
with the full approval of military 
experts ? Or is it just another example 
of putting politics before country ? 
Certainly if there is to be Conscription, 
or even if we rely upon a volunteer 
force, a great educational effort could be 
made, but probably wiU not, with these 
young men. It could almost amount to 
a kind of university course for all, which 
would be more practical than the 
present raising of the school-leaving age 
to fifteen. Apart from taking young 
people from hard-pressed industry, it is 
not always realised that, owing to the 
lack of teachers and school buildings, 
the amount of education to be given out 
remains the same. The only change is 
that more children are to receive it. 
Therefore the quality of the education 
given will be greatly lowered. This is 
not an argument against the benefits of 
education in general, of which I am a 
great advocate. 

Party Politics or Country? 

Is it party politics or coxmtry? This 
brings up the new appointment of the 
‘ Planning Dictator ’ Plowden — the 
Planner to Plan All Planners, or what- 
ever you like to caU him. Ministers are 
right in stressing that ministerial respon- 
sibility remains as it is, and that He is no 
Dictator at all, but just another Civil 
Servant (temporary) adviser. Yet the 
absence in ministers* speeches in the 
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economic debate of anything else new 
gave the clear impression that He was 
to be the Answer To All Things. The 
public will be quite wrong to imagine 
that P. can do much. Because he has not 
been appointed to say what should be 
done for the patient, but to administer 
the present dosage with more efficiency ; 
and this is the medicine which cannot 
possibly bring the patient round. No 
doubt he wUl be free to advise the 
Government (secretly) that^ — ^we must 
have a national wages policy — that 
workers should be paid by results^ — that 
we cannot afibrd shorter hours of work 
— diat we are faced with serious infla- 
tion — ^that we should have more con- 
sumers* goods and other incentives, and 
a less fanatical export policy — that 
there is surely madness in exporting 
capital goods, including agricultural 
machinery, and electrical generating 
machinery to Russia — and that there is 
urgent need of foreign labour. 

However, the Government has had 
this advice before. The whole point is 
that the Government does nothing. 
Why is this ? It is because not only its 
extremist supporters but the Trade 
Unions will not allow it. 

The time has come to think of many 
things. Amongst these is the continuing 
obstructive attitude of a large propor- 
tion of Trade Unionists, although there 
are some notable and courageous excep- 
tions. Conservatives are actually almost 
the worst sinners in their attitude to the 
Unions. For no Conservative member 
or candidate ever makes a speech with- 
out saying what fine fellows the Trade 
Unionists are. In fact, Conservative ex- 
perience of Trade Unions and Trade 
Unionists is extremely limited. Of 
course, the workers must have Unions, 
to protect their position. The dreadful 
point, however, is the obstructive atti- 
tude which the Unions continue to take 
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up, though we stand upon the brink of 
the abyss. Much as I deplore Russian 
Socialism, a significant difference be- 
tween Russian and British Socialism 
should be pointed out. Russian Socialism 
is largely a conspiracy to drive the people 
to work until they drop. British Social- 
ism is a conspiracy to do as httle work as 
possible. It answers to sometliing very 
strong, very natural, and rather lovable, 
in the English soul: a desire to avoid 
work, a profound instinct which has 
long been common to all strata of 
English society, and which was perhaps 
never brought to a greater point of 
refinement than by the typical Pubhe 
School boy. 

The History of English Laziness 
The English have nearly always got 
through history doing the least work of 
any nation. There is doubtless an element 
of philosophical intelligence and of true 
greatness in this. It, in fact, constitutes 
being a real master race. The English- 
man has never ‘worked like a black*. 
And our ability to study and work less, 
and yet usually win, in peace and war, 
has infuriated all foreigners for gener- 
ations untold. Without being exactly a 
macreau in the Continental sense, thd 
Enghshman has succeeded in getting 
other people to work for him, includ- 
ing the unfortunate Scots, by being the 
best Colonial administrator, the best 
banker, and by being a good enter- 
priser and manager of industry and of 
labour. 

This essentially aristocratic system is 
naturally repugnant to Socialist philo- 
sophy. Socialist philosophy is not 
attracted by Empire builders or business 
men; and it is really opposed to the 
whole idea, true or false, of the real 
division of Labour. And Socialism is in 
the ascendant today. Thus we are no 
longer a ‘master race*, and we have 
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got to get down to working harder 
ourselves. The Trade Unions should 
ponder this. 

No Production 

The attitude of the Unions being what 
it still is — opposed to more production 
— ^is why nearly all plans announced 
by the Government are plans for the 
distribution of what we have actually 
got, plans for saving coal, and this and 
that, and not plans for producing more 
coal. The daily press, which in some 
ways seems to be becoming siUier and 
silHer every day, childishly announced 
recently with great glee that Cripps had 
said there was a hundred thousand tons 
a week more coal for industry. But it 
was a hundred thousand tons of the 
same coal. Therefore some sort of 
somebody will have to go without. 
Indeed, one is sometimes tempted to 
wash one’s hands completely of all 
diis saving business, as it tends merely 
to encourage the ‘producers’ to pro- 
duce less. This is not to say that 
the administration of our dwindling 
stocks before the great Shut-Down was 
efficient. Ministers were guilty of 
incompetence, and of not honestly 
producing the facts. Elementary mathe- 
matics seem to be lacking in them in 
regard to such things as the allocation 
of steel for motor vehicles. 

However, it is not just a question of 
administrative failure. The truth is that 
the right policy is not being adopted. 
This is because of the opposition of 
the Unions and the Communists. 

Speaking of Communists, there will 
have to be a showdown sooner or later 
with Mr. Horner. This man has 
actually begun to find himself very 
much resented by more normal Trade 
Unionists. Mr. J. Feeney, at the Annual 
Conference of the Clerical and Admin- 
istrative Workers’ Union at BridUng- 
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ton, said, T say deliberately that this 
man Horner is inciting the miners to 
disaffection, by suggesting to them that 
they ought to have priorities in this, 
that and the other, knowing full well 
at the same time that it is impossible to 

produce these priorities I am certain 

that Homer wants to create as much 
trouble as he can.’ 

Fuel al Last 

The nation woke up on Easter Morning 
to find that part of Hiniley Hall, Dudley, 
had gone up inflames. Sir Ben Smith had 
found fuel at last! 

What is Personalism? 

Thinking people are more and more 
revolting from the merely materialist 
view of Hfe. There would seem indeed 
little doubt that if men are to save 
themselves at this last moment they 
must turn to more spiritual values. 
At the moment the only recipe for 
happiness being offered in the Soviet 
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World is Marxist materialism; whilst 
the present-day American recipe is 
equally materialist. On the other hand, 
more advanced thinkers for the last 
forty years or so have been gradually 
turning away from this barrenness, 
beginning with pioneers like Rudolf 
Steiner, and continuing with such 
thinkers as the philosopher Nicholas 
Berdaev. 

Naturally, these rejecters of material- 
ism are accused of being mere reaction- 
aries. Yet, although it is true that many 
reactionaries have always found spiritual 
and religious conceptions to be a useful 
cloak for their designs, this accusation 
is untrue. 

Much of this new thought is becom- 
ing focused round the philosophy of 
Berdaev, which he and his followers 
call Personalism, And when I talked 
with Berdaev the other day in Paris, he 
was at pains to say very clearly that he 
did not wish his philosophy to be made 
use of by reactionary elements. Berdaev 
remains essentially progressive, though 
his thought is definitely Christian, and 
not dissimilar from that of Professor 
John Maemurray, who has written such 
a stimulating article in this number. 

Berdaev, who lives in great simplicity 
in Paris, where he allows himself few 
delights save those of the samovar, and 
hves laborious days, is a frail old man 
at first sight. Yet his mental powers 
do not seem to be diminished, and he 
possesses great magnetism. The son of 
comparatively aristocratic parents, he 
looks very like any elderly Russian 
who might be seen walking about 
the streets of Moscow today. He is 
essentially a lover of the people, and 
undoubtedly a great lover of the 
Russian people. Hearing him talk, 
indeed, it is impossible not to like 
Russians more. Somewhat like Dos- 
toievsky, he has a very warm belief in 
12 


the 'mission’ of the Russian people in 
the world; though he is in no sense 
a nationalist in the poisonous modem, 
and MachiaveUian, sense. 

I was at first put off by the word 
‘personalist’. I thought it smacked too 
much of 'individualist’, of the Ernest 
Benn persuasion; or even of those 
American books enjoining lift boys, 
business men, matrons and ‘usherettes’ 
to ‘develop their personality’. In any 
event, mere nomenclature is secondary. 
Further, the word ‘personahst’ does 
describe what Berdaev is trying to get 
at. For, according to him, man is not 
just a cog in the state machine. Nor, 
on the other hand, is he an isolated 
individual. He is a person* 

One trouble with the form of 
Sociahsm which has been adopted by 
Clement Attlee is that it is thoroughly 
out of date. It belongs to the age of 
Stephenson and steam. When Marx 
wrote, man had just invented the auto- 
motive machine, and he was very 
excited about it. The Victorians, in fact, 
got more and more to think that man 
was just another machine; and that 
society was just another enormous 
factory, or railway station. 

A difficulty with the Labour Party is 
that it has come to power too late. For 
so many of its ideas are a hundred years 
out of date ; one of the inevitable diffi- 
culties of democracy being that there 
is a woeful time-lag before ‘new ideas’ 
can be accepted by the electorate. Even 
the form — state socialism- — ^is not now 
favoured by advanced thinkers. What 
the workers want is more control over 
their own factories or works, best 
expressed no doubt by a better system 
of promotion to ' officer rank’ by 
merit. How can it avail them if the 
ownership of the works is changed from 
John Smith & Co. to the State ? Indeed, 
with state ownership the relationship 
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becomes much less personal, and much 
more remote; and the power of the 
new ubiquitous master is infinite, 
leaving the worker more helpless than 
before. 

It is also noticeable that in the recent 
White Paper the Government still 
talks about ‘the two sides’ of industry. 
There should not be two sides. The 
example of ‘officers and men’ is much 
too crude and military; but it does 
express in simple words the true 
relationship. Although there should be 
Works Councils, the ordinary worker 
cannot easily in the nature of things 
concern himself very much with the 
higher management, as Cripps has 
rightly pointed out. What he should 
feel sure of, however, is that he has a 
chance to rise to the highest rank if he 
has the capabilities for the position. 

Macmurray in his article completely 
rejects the materialist conception of 
society. Though he would be one of the 
first to say that material conditions for 
the people must be constantly im- 
proved. He also warns against the 
organic view. Many anti-materialists, 
of course, are accustomed to say that 
man is not a machine, but is in fact a 
kind of organism, hke a plant if you 
like. This is true. Yet this point 
of view can leave out the unique 
thing which man alone possesses, and 
which some call the soul. Without a 
recognition of this thing, there can be 
no moraUty, and no right or wrong. 
Just as the Commissar is free to do what 
he likes, because the state machine 
demands it, so the Fascist leader is free 
to do what he hkes, because organic 
nature dictates it. 

Again it is this thing which not only 
makes mankind unique; but makes all 
men in an important sense equal, be- 
cause all men have it. Men are not 
equal in their intellects, and in my 


opinion a sensible organisation of 
society would not put all men on to the 
same job. Neither do I personally think 
that all people possess souls of equal 
merit. The clumsy thought that they 
do has led to a great deal of error. Yet, 
very likely, the soul can improve itself; 
and the great thing is that we all have 
souls of some kind. 

No statesman understanding that all 
men, including his enemies of the 
moment, possess this spark would be 
tempted to commit atrocities in the 
name of any theory. 

There will be many people who will 
be incensed at the mere mention of 
the word ‘soul’. Well, they need not 
use it. Yet, tmless we recognise tliat 
man has got something which the 
machines and the statistics and the 
theories and, for that matter, brute 
nature have not got, we are doomed 
to fairly early destruction. 



achieved much . . . there is only one thing still needed — 
THE DIVORCE OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY FROM THE STATE. Only then can ive 
follow the ways of true Democracy ... * 
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Communists versus Peasants 
The victimisation of the peasants of 
Europe by the Communists, with their 
^townee’ policies, continues. Miko- 
laiczek, the leader of the Polish Peasant 
Party, made a sincere attempt to work 
with Russia and with the Communists, 
but the last elections were in no sense 
free or fair. In Hungary Bela Kovacz, 
the secretary of the Smallholders' 
Peasant Party, who won the last 
elections, was first falsely accused of 
attempting a restoration of the Right 
Wing Dictator, Horthy. He was then 
simply arrested by the Soviet Forces of 
occupation. Dr. George Dimitrov, the 
leader of the Bulgarian Peasants' Party, 
was forced to seek protection from the 
United States Embassy at Sofia, by 
whom he was assisted to leave his 
country. Of Maniu, the leader of the 
Rumanian Peasants, we hear less and 
less from behind the Iron Curtain. 

News has, however, come of 
Dragoljub Jovanovic, one of the out- 
standing peasant leaders of Yugoslavia. 
A good orator, and an excellent 
writer, Doctor of Sociology, Econo- 
mics and Law, he became Professor of 
Agrarian Economic Pohtics at the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade. His political tenets 
were similar to those of the famous 
Bulgarian Peasant Leader, Stamboliski, 
and the Croat Peasant Party Leader, 
Stepan Radic. During the various 
dictatorial regimes of the Right in 
Yugoslavia before the war, Jovanovic 
led a very strong and active opposition. 
He was more than once arrested and 
thrown into prison. 

Shortly before the war he and his 
immediate followers left the Serbian 
Peasants’ Party, to form the Popular 
Peasants’ Party, owing to his firm belief 
that collaboration with Russia and the 
Communist Party was necessary and 
possible. 
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The cause of liis recent quarrel with 
Tito is the laws affecting the peasants, 
jovanovic beheved that the farm 
workers, who constitute three-quarters 
of Yugoslavia, were entitled to the 
same position as the industrial workers. 
He was, therefore, forcibly ejeaed 
from his own Party. He was likewise 
expelled from the ‘People’s' ALSsembly 
of Serbia and forbidden to teach at 
the university. Later, whilst he was 
visiting a peasant in the village of 
Mah Stapar in the Backa province 
(according to Reuters) he was dragged 
out of the house, and made to walk 
three miles through ice and snow, 
whilst being beaten up. 

He has since recovered from this 
attack, but when he, attempted to 
address Parliament he was shouted 
down. 

Meanwhile Tito’s agents are behind 
the recent separatist agitations in Sicily. 
This dictator is now, however, grovel- 
ling before the American and British 
governments, in order to get loans, and 
the shipment of foodstuffs, to his' 
country, which is in a state of great 
disorganisation. 

A New Horror 

As I go to press, I see that after all the 
talk, uplift and general blah, there is 
now a serious possibility of all D.P.^s 
being sent back to their Soviet-con- 
troUed countries. UNRRA is carrying 
out an intensified campaign to induce 
these tinfortunates to do so. The new 
International Refugee Organisation has 
not yet got started. So it looks as 
though there may be no organisation 
of any sort to look after these poor 
people. Actually they would mostly 
make fine workers here. In any case 
our behaviour in this matter is an 
absolute disgrace. 



China, with ha' population of 400 millions and her vast undeveloped 
economic potential, is a country whose future destiny is of international 
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There have been, far-reacliing political 
developments in China recently. The first 
session of the National Assembly, to which 
the Communists declined to send repre- 
sentatives, has adjourned after the enact- 
ment of a relatively liberal constitution, 
and General Manhall, President Truman’s 
personal representative in China, has re- 
turned to the United States with his 
mission of mediation between Kuomintang 
and Communists unfulfilled. Since then 
the State Department has announced the 
United States Government’s decision to 
terminate its connection with the Exe- 
cutive Headquarters at Peking and the 
Committee of Three (formerly composed 
of General Marshall, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Communist General 
Chou En-lai), and to withdraw American 
troops from China. These circumstances 
seem to provide a suitable opportunity 
to place in historical perspective the still 
unhealed breach between the two parties. 

It is interesting to recall that the critical 
and formative period of the Chinese 
Revolution between 1923 and 1927 coin- 
cided with the period of overt Russian 
influence in Chinese politics; and that the 
Kuomintang, no less than the Chinese 
Communist Party, owed much in this 
early stage to the inspiration of the Russian 
Revolution, and the organising ability of 
Russian political and military advisers. 
During the closing months of his life, 
when weakened by an incurable disease 


and harassed by intraaable revolutionary 
problems. Dr. Sun Yat-sen installed at 
Canton as his political adviser Michael 
Borodin, a Russian Communist of con- 
spiaious ability, who succeeded in forging 
from the faction-ridden confusion of the 
Kuomintang a tempered spearhead of 
revolution. With Borodin came numerous 
other Russians, and among them the 
officer known in China as Galens, who, as 
Marshal Bliicher, was later to become 
famous as the creator and commander of 
the Red Banner Army which successfully 
shielded Eastern Siberia firom Japanese 
aggression. As military adviser to Chiang 
Kai-shek when the latter was commandant 
of the Whampoa Military Academy, 
Galens sliares with the German officers 
who succeeded him the credit for the train- 
ing of the elite corps of the Chinese Army 
to which the National Government owes 
its existence, and the Generalissimo much 
of his personal ascendancy. 

Though more speaacular at the time, 
the direct indebtedness of the Chinese 
Communists to Soviet Russia in these 
eventful years was destined to prove less 
enduring. Borodin planned to bring to 
birth a Chinese Socialist state which, even 
though the good earth of China might not 
yet provide a fertile soil for the orthodox 
Marxian seed, would be ideologically and 
economically attuned to Soviet policies, 
and assist in the expulsion of Western 
Capitalist Imperialism firom Asia, With this 
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object, Borodin secured the admission of 
active Coimnunists to the Kuomintang, 
from which they had hitherto been rigidly 
excluded except at the cost of renunciation 
of membership of the Communist Party. 
Once the gates had been crashed, the Com- 
munists, many of them Russian-trained, 
fanned out and in a matter of months 
gained control not only of the Kuomin- 
tang, but of the Nationalist Army. The 
results of this infiltration were soon 
apparent. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, himself no 
Communist but a visionary quite incapable 
of riding die Communist whirlwind which 
he had evoked, died at Peking early in 
1925. Revolutionary leadership then passed 
to more dynamic personalities. The north- 
ward march of the Nationalist Army from 
Canton to the Yangtse in the following 
year owed its spectacular success largely 
to the skill with which Russian-trained 
propagandists exploited the miseries of a 
countryside devastated by years of civil 
war. As the organisers of victory, it was 
inevitable that the Communists, -with 
Borodin at their back, should have 
dominated the short-lived Wuhan Govern- 
ment which was set up at Hankow in 
December 192(5. Almost simultaneously 
with the appearance of the Reds upon the 
Yangtse, a tempest of xenophobia sprang 
up which, though its sharpest impact was 
borne by the British, bid fair for a time to 
sweep the foreigner from China. 

The Rise of Chiang Kai-shek 
The stemming at this critical juncture 
of the rising tide of Communist anarchy 
which threatened to engulf China was 
largely due to the resolution and single- 
mindedness of Chiang Kai-shek. As soon 
as he had succeeded Sun Yat-sen as leader 
of the Kuomintang, Chiang Kai-shek re- 
vealed the unwavering opposition to 
Communism which has ever since been 
characteristic of his policy. Borodin and 
his fellow Russians were invited with 
traditional Chinese courtesy to return to 
Moscow; the Communists were expelled 
from Government, Kuomintang and the 
Army; and there were bloody massacres 
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of Communists, real or suspected, at 
Shanghai, Canton and Nanchang. There- 
after, the conservative and land-owning 
nucleus of the Kuomintang took control 
of the government and proceeded to com- 
plete the unification of China from the new 
national capital of Nanking. 

The shattered Communist remnants re- 
tired to the wild fasmesses of Kiangsi and 
western Fukien and there, under the in- 
spired leadership of such men as Mao 
Tse-tung and Chu Teh, maintained the 
Chinese Soviet Republic for six years in 
the face of persistent Nationalist attack. 
Thrown back upon its own meagte re- 
sources, its ranks swelled by thousands of 
enthusiastic recruits of all classes, Com- 
munism in China lost its foreign affiliation 
and became essentially a Chinese political 
crusade. 

By 1934, with the help of the German 
military experts whom he had called in to 
replace the Russians, Chiang Kai-shek had 
made the Communists’ position in Central 
China untenable, and compelled their 
leaders to resort to a mass migration which 
can have few parallels in history. The 
‘Long March’ to Shensi covered more 
than 8,000 miles over some of the most 
difficult country in the world. How many' 
Communists set out has never been' 
established, but they must have numbered 
at least 100,000, and they carried with 
them, on pony or muleback, the in^ 
dustrial and scientific equipment which 
they had assembled with such difficulty in 
the Kiangsi valleys. Fifteen months later, 
the survivors of this stupendous ordeal (for 
a very large proportion died by the way- 
side) readied the small town of Yenan 
in north-western Shensi, where they 
established their new capital. 

By this time Japan’s puppet empire of 
Manchukuo had been in existence for four 
years, and it had become evident that her 
ambitions were not Hmited by the Great’ 
Wall. Already the first insidious steps had 
been taken to undermine tlie tenuouSi 
allegiance of the northern provinces of 
China proper to the National Govem-< 
ment. The menace from Japan had stirred 




Troops of the Chinese Communist new Fourth Army read signs, written in English and Chinese, urging the tightening of 
Sino-American friendship and the settling of differences in North China 


Chinese public opinion profoundly, and Peking in July 1937, the Red Army 

there was widespread dissatisfaction with (officially reconstituted as the Eighth 

the Generalissimo’s apparent insistence Route Army) fought under its own 

upon, according to an internecine, anti- commanders as an integral part of the 
Communist vendetta, precedence over NationaUst forces, 

resistance to foreign invasion. This dissatis- 
faction found its outward manifestation in Civil War Impedes China’s Eiffort 
the Sian Incident of 193^* The Generalis- it was calamitous for the welfare of 

simo, while on an official visit to the anti- Cliina and the security of the Far East that 
Commumst headquarters at Sian, was concord should have proved short- 

made prisoner by his subordinate, the lived. By 1941 the Communists were once 

Young Marshal Chang Hseuh-Hang, and excoriated in the reactionary press of 

induced as the pnce of his release to caU ^ ‘Communist bandits’, and 

off the campaign against the Communists thousands of the best-trained and 

and substitute a umted front asamst the • j ^ xt t ^ 

T ° equipped troops of the Nationahst armies 

Japanese. u rr r • r i • 1 

For two years after this strange interlude, employed, not _ m fightmg the 

China came nearer to national unity than Japanese enemy but m mamtaimng a 

at any time since the revolution of 1911. blockade of the Commumst-controlled 

The Communists refrained from sub- areas in Shensi, Shansi and Kamu pro- 

versive activities and propaganda; the vmces. This state of disumty and frustra- 

National Government respected the local ^^n continued to impede the Cliinese war 

autonomy of the Communist administra- effort until the surrender of Japan. Mean- 

tion in the so-called Border Regions; and while, reactionary elements in the Kuo- 

when war finally broke out with Japan mintang steadily increased their influence 

after the affray at Marco Polo Bridge near both in the government and the army. 
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The general market at the Great Water Gate at the southern entrance to the city of ChiHen Men, where one may buy 

anything from tripe to broadcloth 


The Nationalist contention that the main- 
tenance of independent Communist Armies 
made united resistance to Japan impractic- 
able was sound enough in principle; in 
practice, it would have been more con- 
vincing had not the official Chinese war 
effort fallen far below that of the ill- 
equipped Commiuiist guerrillas in stead- 
fast patriotism. 

China Unprepared for Yictory 
For several years the Communist areas 
in the north-west remained almost com- 
pletely isolated both from the rest of China 
and the outside world. In May 1944, how- 
ever, the Chungking Government, re- 
luctantly yielding to sustained pressure, 
permitted a party of five foreign corre- 
spondents to visit Yenan. The accounts 
which these correspondents sent back did 
much to alter the thinking of intelhgent 
Americans and British upon the Chinese 
situation. It became apparent that, with 
only the most meagre resources, the Yenan 
Government had done much to improve 
economic conditions in these remote pro- 


vinces, and to awaken a sense of political 
and social responsibility among their 
sparse agrarian population. With a politi- 
cal creed based upon a synthesis of the 
‘Three Principles of the People’ of Dr. 
Sim Yat-sen and Marxian philosophy, the 
Yenan leaders proclaimed the ‘New 
Democracy’ as a technique for the intro- 
duction of Communism in Cliina by 
peaceful gradation through democratic 
and sociahst stages. To those accustomed to 
the inertia of Chungking, the Communist 
war effort was a revelation. Though 
practically without heavy equipment, they 
were seasoned guerrilla fighters. Infil- 
trating beliind the Japanese lines as the 
latter advanced deeper into the heart of 
the country, they had created a chain of 
war bases all over northern and central 
China. Witliin these bases the population 
was organised for resistance, with the 
result that the Japanese had difficulty even 
m maintaining essential railway com- 
munications. There is no evidence, nor 
indeed was it even suggested by their 
bitterest opponents in Chungking, that 
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The Bund at Shanghai, showing the Cathay Hotel 


Moscow maintained any diplomatic, mili- 
tary or propagandist contacts with Yenan 
during the war. In fact, the Russian war- 
time attitude towards China can only be 
described as scrupulously correct. 

Like her Allies, China was caught un- 
prepared for victory by the sudden down- 
fall of Japan. Still doggedly pursuing the 
policy of ‘trading space for time*, the 
Nationahst armies were isolated in the far 
west, without means of speedy transporta- 
tion to the strategic centres of the liberated 
east and north other than rehance upon the 
American Air Force. The war bases of the 
Communist guerrillas, on the other hand, 
were everywhere in close proximity to fhe 
surrendering Japanese. Unless the National 
Government bestirred themselves, they 
were likely to find Communist armies, 
rearmed with captured Japanese equip- 
ment, in sohd occupation of the north and 
in contact with the Russians in Manchuria. 
With the assistance of the American Air 
Force, the Yangtse valley and the principal 
centres in NoAi China were reoccupied 
by the Nationalists without major inci- 


dents. The position in Manchuria, how- 
ever, was more comphcated. After delays 
not unnatural in the circumstances, the 
Russians had completed the evacuation of 
Manchuria by May 1946; but although 
the Chinese Government had awaited 
the end of the Russian occupation with 
impatience, their forces were not on 
hand when the latter withdrew, partly 
because the Communists controlled the 
railways and partly because the Russians 
(notwithstanding the terms of the Russo- 
Chinese Treaty of August 1945) denied 
them the use of the great Manchurian port 
of Dairen. The outcome was that the 
Communists moved into the strategic 
centres of Manchuria in the wake of the 
retiring Russians; and it has been alleged 
that the latter connived at their acquisition 
of mihtary equipment surrendered by the 
Japanese. The Communists maintained, 
however, that such Japanese equipment 
as they possessed was acquired in the 
hinterland away from the railways, where 
the Russians never exercised control. 

Somewhat later, the United States Air 
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Force flew in several seasoned Nationalist 
Armies, and after fighting of some severity, 
the railways and principal towns of South 
Manchuria passed into Nationalist control. 
Most of North Manchuria (and probably 
the South Manchurian hinterland away 
from the railways) appeared to be either 
still in Communist hands or a prey to the 
banditry which is endemic in these regions. 

Attitude of America 
Simultaneously with these miHtary de- 
velopments, there was intense political 
activity at Chungking and later at Nan- 
king. Early in 1946 Narionahsts and Com- 
munists agreed to call a truce while they 
attempted, through the mediation of 
General Marshall, to restore national unity. 
The outlook for a new deal seemed bright 
when a Pohtical Consultation Conference 
of all parties found it possible to draw up, 
plans for pohtical and military unification, 
and to agree upon a draft constitution and 
the composition of the National Assembly. 
The moment was propitious since the 
calling of the National Assembly would 
imply the end of the period of ‘pohtical 
tutelage’, in other words, the single-party 
dictatorship of the Kuomintang, and 
would logically open the way for Com- 
munist participation in the Government. 

Unfortunately, with the attempt of the 
National Government to wrest control of 
Manchuria from the Communists, these 
prospects rapidly clouded, and by die 
autumn, when the Government carried 
out a successful offensive against the Com- 
munist positions in North China, the 
situation was even worse than before. 
When, therefore, the National Assembly 
finally met at Nanking on 15 November, 
the Communists declhied to send repre- 
sentatives and the Democratic League, one 
of the minority parties, followed their 
example. In spite of these abstentions, the 
Assembly proceeded to debate and approve 
the draft constitution prepared by the 
Political Consultation Conference last 
winter. Thanks to the personal efforts 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, who 
intervened more than once to prevent the 


Right Wing of the Kuomintang from 
forcing through reactionary amendments, 
this constitution seems sufficiently liberal 
to satisfy legitimate Communist aspira- 
tions. It will become operative on Christ- 
mas Day 1947. Opinions differ as to the 
justification for the recalcitrant attitude of 
the Communists. They have certainly 
shown httle disposition to compromise, 
but the real cause of Chinese disunity is 
undoubtedly the mutual and well-nigh 
ineradicable distrust between the two 
parties, bred of many years of bad faith on 
both sides. The Communists, however, 
have gained ever-widening support among 
the large sections of Chinese society who 
are disillusioned with the reactionary 
methods of the Kuomintang; and it is 
most improbable that they could now be 
cowed into submission by force of arms. 

It remains to examine the international 
aspect of China’s present crisis. It has been 
vehemently contended by many Chinese 
(and by no means only Communists) that 
the United States provoked this crisis by 
what is alleged to have been unwarrant- 
able interference in China’s internal affairs. 
In this atmosphere the wartime popularity 
of the Americans evaporated and there 
was a growing demand for the withdrawal 
of American armed forces from China. 
This disposition to blame the United 
States for Chinese disunity seems un- 
reasonable. The feud between Kuomintang 
and Communists, far from being an affair 
of yesterday, goes back for twenty years; 
and General Marshall’s forthright state- 
ment on Iris departure from China demon- 
strates that it is the distrust underlying this 
feud which has defeated his mission. The 
demand for the withdrawal of American 
forces has now been met by the United 
States Government’s decision to abandon 
its efforts at mediation between the two 
parties and to withdraw American troops 
from Cliina. The only American forces 
who are not affected by this decision are 
an advisory military mission of 750 officers 
and men at Nanking, and a detachment of 
a thousand marines at the naval training 
base of Tsingtao, whereas in December* 
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President Truman spoke of the presence 
of nearly 12,000 American troops in 
China, and stated that there had been as 
many as 113,000 during the peak period 
of 1945- 

The principal forms -which American 
aid to the Nationalist Government have 
taken since VJ-Day are the continuation of 
Lend-Lease facilities (including the supply 
of military equipment) to the value of 600 
million dollars, the sale of surplus stores of 
non-combatant war equipment repre- 
senting an original outlay of 800 million 
dollars, and the transportation of fourteen 
armies by air and sea to points in hberated 
China, Formosa and Manchuria. 

It is no doubt true that, without this 
assistance, the Nationahst Government 
would have been in no position to coerce 
the Communists; but it is no less a fact 
that without it they would have been 
unable to disarm and repatriate the three 
milHon odd Japanese troops and ci-vihans 
in China. The assistance was given to the 
recognised Government of an ally, and 
was a manifestation of the declared in- 
tention of the United States to build up 
China into a powerful state as rapidly as 
possible. It was not for nothing that the 
United States sponsored the inclusion of 
Clhna in the Big Four. Nevertheless, as an 
indication that only a united China may 
expect aU-out American support, the 
opening of the 500 million dollar credits 
provisionally arranged by the Chinese 
Government with the United States Ex- 
port and Import Bank has been deferred. 

Communism in Manchuria 
It has already been said that the Chinese 
policy of the Soviet Government was 
generally correct throughout the war. The 
liberation of Manchuria, however, re- 
introduced an old and mischievous ele- 
ment. Manchuria, with its railways linking 
the Trans-Siberian Railway with ice-free 
Manchurian and Korean ports opening on 
the Pacific, is of cardinal importance to jthe 
future prosperity of Eastern Siberia. Con- 
versely, under the control of an anti- 
Communist or aggressive power, it can 


be rendered a standing menace to Siberian 
security, as indeed it was during the quar- 
ter century of Japanese domination. For 
these reasons, although the Soviet Govern- 
ment has more than once acknowledged 
the sovereign rights of Cliina in these 
extra-mural provinces, they remain a 
region wherein the former claims ‘special 
interest k These interests Russia has already 
taken steps to define and protect in her 
treaty of August 1945 with Cliina. 

It is fairly safe to assume, tlierefore, 
that Russia wall insist upon the creation of 
a ‘friendly’ regime (in fact, a r%ime in 
which the Communists are at least very 
substantially represented) in Manchuria. 
A precedent exists in the case of the 
Russian satellite state of Outer Mongolia, 
the independence of which has recently 
been recognised by China. Many moderate 
Chinese beheve that, unless the Nationalist 
Government is reconstructed upon a liberal 
all-party basis, the Communists in Man- 
churia may shortly be offered positive 
Russian support. In this contingency may 
lie the explanation of the Russian reluc- 
tance, after eighteen months, to implement 
the 1945 treaty 'with China by permitting 
Nationalist participation in die manage- 
ment of the port of Dairen. It may also 
explain the return to Manchuria, after 
fifteen years of virtual exHe in Moscow, of 
Li Li-san, who in the early days ' of the 
Chinese Communist Party was Mao Tse- 
tung’s rival for leadership. The fact that 
Li has been reinstated as a member of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Party 
suggests closer future relations between 
Moscow and Yenan. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
appearance of an autonomous Communist 
state in the relatively highly industrialised 
and productive JNdanchurian provinces 
would transform the Far Eastern situation. 
In addition to immensely strengthening 
the Communist position in China proper, 
it would be totally inconsistent -with the 
building up of a strong, democratic and 
united China which is the keystone of Far 
Eastern security as conceived in American 
foreign policy. 
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At a time when Personalism is attracting increasing attention in many countries, one 
of Britain s leading philosophers defines the essential implications of the philosophy of the 
personal Professor Macmurray, who holds the Chair of Philosophy at Edinburgh 
University, shows with clarity and conviction that such an outlook must replace the old 
organic philosophy which divides mankind, and has led inevitably to 
narrow nationalism, a purely functional regard for others and the sacrifice of 
the personal life to organisations 

PROFESSOR JOHN MACMURRAY 


About two hundred years ago Western 
Europe began to be obsessed by the idea of 
the organic. The convulsions of our own 
generation are the final effects of that ob- 
session. What I have to say in this article is 
that we shall not escape from the difScul- 
ties which beset us until we overcome this 
obsession. We have to dethrone the idea of 
the organic, and the forms of thought and 
feeling which it inspires. We have to 
substitute for it the idea and the form of the 
personal. 

The first manifestation of this obsession 
with the organic is usually called the 
Romantic Movement. It began in France, 
with the writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
which made their contribution to the 
storm of the French Revolution, and has 
continued ever since to bewitch the minds 
of would-be democrats. But the French 
for the cultivation of 
. It is too mathemat- 
ically lucid, and loves to think its thoughts 
in full daylight. The Romantic attitude 
yearns towards half-tones and twilights. 
In Great Britain, too, the Romantic Move- 
ment was largely held in check by practical 
common sense, which limited it to the 
world of make-believe. Amongst us, the 
obsession of the organic produced a 
magnificent outpouring of literature in 


prose and verse, and was confined within 
the limits of art which are its proper hmits 
— by the equally magnificent resistance of 
the Philistines. It was in Germany that the 
Romantic Movement found nothing ob- 
stinate enough to resist its enchantments ; 
so that it could spread tlirough every phase 
of culture and every aspect of life, until it 
had created a human society in its own 
likeness. Modem Germany became the 
carrier of the organic idea and the incarna- 
tion of the form of the organic. In Hitler 
and his Third Reich the Romantic Move- 
ment reached its apotheosis and committed 
suicide. 

Interest in the forms and processes of . 
organic life ; feeling for the order of life in 
nature; enjoyment of the spontaneity of 
life in oneself— -these are the roots of 
Romanticism, hi none of them is there 
anything unhealthy or illegitimate, so long 
as they take their due place within the 
integrity of the personal. The organic be- 
comes an obsession only when it becomes 
a centre round which everything else is 
organised, and the supreme value to which 
all other values are referred. The legitimate 
ofispring of this interest are to be found in 
all the forms of Romantic art, and in the 
creation and development of the biological 
sciences. But very easily — ^and particularly 
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in Germany— the iegitimate interest became 
an intoxication ; the enjoyment of vitality 
became the worship of vitality ; the feeling 
for nature blossomed into a religion of 
nature. When Rousseau holds up the 
primitive savage as an example for civilisa- 
tion to emulate, when Goethe bids us kneel 
in humble reverence before nature, when 
Nietzsche writes panegyrics on the pitiless, 
proud vitahty of the blond beast, the 
proper sense of the organic has outrun its 
limits and becomes an obsession which 
presages disaster. 

Sexuality and Personal Love 
Now that the disaster has come upon us, 
it is our business to repudiate, with all our 
vehemence, every intrusion into the proper 
field of human activity of the merely 
natural, the merely vital and organic. 
Especially must we reject all attempts to 
derive human standards from the structure, 
the characteristics, and the impulses of 
organic nature. I shall give two examples 
to explain what I mean, the Erst from the 
moral field, the second from the social. 
Both of them, as well as being examples, 
are of outstanding importance under 
present conditions. 

The liighest, because the most creative, 
expression of organic vitahty is sexual 
activity. The organic obsession will in- 
evitably exalt and glorify sexuality as the 
supreme experience of the individual. That 
this was one of the most marked effects of 
the Romantic Movement is too well 
known to require further evidence. The 
romantic novel is at once the expression of 
this tendency, and the record of its phases. 
In the nature of things the process cannot 
be open and above board. It must involve 
the self-deception that lies at the root of 
all idealism. In its first phase sexuahty is 
ideahsed. It appears decked out in all the 
finery of personal affection. The theme is 
love, which, indeed, is the highest ex- 
pression of the personal. But always this 
human love is between a man and woman, 
and the cHmax of its history is their 
marriage. In this way, love is associated, 
and more and more exclusively associated. 


with sexual desire and its satisfaction. This 
idealistic phase gives place later to a 
reahsm wdiich sets out to describe the 
actual nature of sexual relationship in 
terms wdiich must inevitably emphasise its 
purely animal character. But since roman- 
tic idealism had already associated sex and 
love, the result of the realist criticism is to 
reduce love itself to the organic level. The 
final result of this process is one in which 
only the naked biological impulses are 
recognised, and love is merely a fancy 
name to disguise their crudity. So the 
‘Love is air of the romantics becomes the 
‘All is sex’ of the Freudian psychology. 

In this reduction of personal love to the 
performance of sexual function we have 
an epitome of the constant effect of the 
organic obsession. The organic is the 
functional. All biological values are func- 
tional values. The constituent parts of an 
organism find their significance and their 
value in the function they perform. The 
health of the organism is the harmony of 
the functions of its members. The life of 
the organism is the unity of the functions 
which go on wdthin it. For this reason any 
organic philosophy, any religion of nature 
involves a functional interpretation of 
human life. It will find the reality and 
significance of whatever is personal in the 
performance of a function, and in so doing 
will reduce the human to the organic. In 
this way the limited truth that we are 
animals discards its limits, and appears as 
the pernicious and nonsensical assertion 
that we are merely animals. This ‘merely’ 
is the decisive symptom of the organic 
obsession. It is a concealed denial of our 
humanity. The assertion that man is 
merely tlie highest of the animals is in fact 
the denial that we are really human. Who- 
ever asserts it and means it is taking sides 
with the young Nazi who declared : 
‘Whenever I hear the word humanity, I 
take the safety catch off my revolver.’ In 
the brutal frankness of this final form the 
meaning is unmistakable; yet the earlier 
forms which trick themselves out in the 
pretty phrases of idealism are the more 
dangerous, because the more deceptive. 
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Just as the organic obsession reduces 
human love to the performance of sexual 
function, so it reduces the hfe in a human 
community to the performance of social 
function. It is true that every community 
has an organic aspect. It is an organised 
system of co-operation in which each 
member has a function to perform. In 
contemporary society the unit of this 
economic organisation is the nation-state, 
and the symbol of the independence of the 
nation as an economic group is the fact 
that it issues its own distinctive currency. 
Since, then, each of us is a member of a 
nation-state, each of us has his social 
function to perform within the national 
economy ; and upon the due performance 
of our respective functions and their 
harmonious co-ordination depends the 
welfare and progress of the whole nation. 
Taken withm its proper Hmits this is a 
wholesome truth. But it becomes a desper- 
ate falsehood when the organic obsession 
makes of it the essence of human com- 
munity. For then, the significance, the 
meaning, the reality of human community 
are made to reside in the system of econo- 
mic co-operation, and so in the state as the 
controlling centre of economic organi- 
sation. Then the human community is 
reduced to its economic aspect and be- 
comes a production system, and the 
totalitarian state emerges. Then the good 
man shrinks to the measure of the good 
citizen. His worth is assessed in terms of 
liis social function, by the extent and the 
importance of his service to society. This 
tendency has been present in all the demo- 
cratic theories that have their source in 
Rousseau. Their final outcome has only 
been fully and crudely exhibited in Hitler s 
Germany. When the organic philosophy 
captures the emotions and becomes a 
working creed, it reveals itself in a religion 
of nationalism, in which the individual 
exists to serve the will of the state, and the 
will of the state he serves is the blind 
impulse of the beast of prey. 

It is not going to be easy to repair the 
ravages of two centuries of false belief. The 
process by which a significant idea works 


itself out m history and shapes the destiny 
of a civilisation is long and slow. But at 
least we know where we must start. We 
have to begin by reassertmg our essential 
humanity against the organic philosophy. 
We are persons, not organisms. Our 
human life is not an organic life. It is 
personal. Even to assert tliis is already 
something, however little we may under- 
stand its meaning. At least we have set up 
a signpost that points the way and keeps 
us looking in the right direction. 

What does it mean, then, to assert that 
we are persons? What is the significant 
difference between a personal philosophy 
and an organic one ? I shall try to answer 
this question by employing the same 
examples which we have used to illustrate 
the e&ct of the organic idea. We shall be 
able to see what it means for individual life 
if we ask: What is the difference between 
sexuality and personal affection? We can 
see what it means for society if we ask: 
What is the essential character of a 
human community? 

Definition of Personality 
The organic view of hfe began by dis- 
guising sex as love and ended by identi- 
fying them. To reassert the personal 
character of hfe we must repudiate this 
identification. In principle, love and sex 
have nothing in common. They can, of 
course, be combined, since they are not 
incompatible ; but they need not be. The 
sexual relation can go with love, but it can 
also go with itidifference, with contempt, 
or even with anger. In many cases love is 
completely indifferent to sex. It forms the 
bond of all normal friendships. Where it is 
combined with a sexual relation the two 
are often in conflict, and the love is always 
to some extent hampered and endangered. 
For in all cases there is between love and 
sex a fundamental difference of form. 

The difference is this. Sex, like all 
organic functions, is egocentric. Love, on 
the other hand, because it "is personal, is 
self transcending or heterocentric. Sex, as 
an organic function, serves a natural 
purpose, the perpetuation of the species. 
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But this purpose may be far from the miiid 
of the individuals involved. In them sex 
appears as a recurrent and imperious desire 
which requires the co-operation of a 
member of the opposite sex for its satis- 
faction ; and its satisfaction is accompanied 
by a sensation of intense pleasure. The 
experience is self-centred precisely because 
it consists in the satisfaction of an impulse ; 
the parmer comes mto it only as a necessary 
means. 

Love, however, has an essentially differ- 
ent form. It is not an impulse demanding 
satisfaction. It is always an interest in 
another person. In love, that is to say, the 
centre of interest is always outside oneself, 
and the significance of the experience lies 
precisely in this passing beyond the limits 
of one’s own individuality. To love is to 
care for another person, and in the full sense 
of the word. It is to tliink, to feel, and to act 
not for oneself but for tlie other. This is 
the primary difference between the organic 
and the personal. The organism lives for 
itself, but a person lives for the other. 

A few comments upon tliis summary 
statement may help to make its meaning 
clearer. Notice, then, that it does not assert 
that a person ought to live for the other — 
though tliis also is true — but that he does. 
Personality can only be defined by this 
capacity to live outside oneself in and for 
the other. That we do not always do so is 
true, but in that case we are failing to be 
ourselves. We are persons in so far as we 
do live, not in ourselves, but in the world 
around us ; in so far as the centre of our 
interests and of our intention lies beyond 
ourselves so that we forget ourselves in it. 
This principle holds for personal life in all 
its aspects. To be a zoologist I have to be 
interested in animals ; to be an engineer I 
must be interested in machinery; self- 
interest can lead to nothing but make- 
believe and self-deception. But because 
we are persons, we cannot wholly trans- 
cend ourselves unless the centre of our 
interest and action in the world is itself 
personal. Only by caring wholeheartedly 
for other people can we be fully personal. 

Here we discover another essential 


character of the personal. The personal 
always involves mtituahty. To be a person 
is to be one term in a relation between 
persons. There can be no persons at all 
until there are at least two persons in 
mutual relation. To be human, in other 
words, is to be a friend; and we are 
dependent upon friendship for our human- 
ity. Life must be shared to be personal. A 
human life is a life lived in common. 

Sacrifice of Personal Life 
This mutuahty of the personal reaches 
deeper than one might suppose. It affects, 
for example, our thoughts. We cannot 
thmk without trying to have true ideas. 
But what is a true idea ; It is an idea which 
can be accepted and shared by other people. 
It is an idea that ever}^ one else ought to 
think in common with ourselves. How- 
ever private our thoughts may be, they 
cannot lose tliis reference to the common 
world without plunging us into a world 
of pure phantasy. On a cold night I may 
dream that I am making a dash over the 
ice to reach the North Pole. Such dream 
experience has the typical organic form. 
It is purely private. The ideas which pass 
through my mind in the dream are my 
reactions to the stimulus of the cold. The 
dream itself is an adaptation to the environ- 
ment. But it is not in any sense a knowledge 
of anything outside me. If I wake up, I 
recognise the truth: that it is bitterly cold 
and the blankets have fallen off the bed. 
I can no longer think that I am on a polar 
expedition. If I could, I should be mad, 
and the proof of my madness would be 
that my idea could not be shared, that it 
had no reference to the common world 
of personal experience. 

Already the answer to our first question 
is suggesting an answer to the second. 
Love, it would seem, is in sober fact the 
bond of a personal community. Friendship 
is at once the significance of the personal 
life for the individual, and the pattern of a 
truly human society. A human community 
is one whose members are bound together, 
as friends are, by the need to share a 
common life. 
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The organic obsession has brought us 
to a point at which we identify the com- 
mon life of men with the political and 
economic organisation of society. It has 
reduced human community to its organic 
aspect. To reassert our full humanity in the 
social field, we must set out to organise 
society, neither for economic efficiency 
nor for political power, but for the sake of 
friendship. At present in all countries the 
personal life is being sacrificed to the 
demands of organisation, and institutions 
are being treated as of more importance 
than people. This is not merely immoral ; 
it is fatuous. There is precisely no point at 
all in a continual increase of efficiency and 
a continual development of power. Effi- 
ciency is a good thing only when it 
contributes to the breadth and the quality 
of human fellowship. When it impover- 
ishes the .personal life of mankind, it is an 
evil tiling and a silly thing into the bargain. 
Power has no value at all in itself. It is 
merely the capacity to do things. Whether 
it is worth having or not depends upon 
whether it is used and what it is used for. 
It is of no human value for a nation to be a 
great power; it is rather a drawback. The 
effort that has to be made to sustain such a 
role is for the most part a sheer waste of 
human substance. 

A philosophy which issues in such judg- 
ments and which formulates such a social 
policy is clearly fitted to the needs of the 


present age. But there is an even more 
direct vindication of its appropriateness 
with which this rapid survey may well 
draw to a close. An organic theory of 
human life necessarily tends to stress the 
natural differences that divide mankind 
into separate groups. For an organic unity 
is a unity of differences, and organic 
processes are processes of differentiation. 
An organic group, like a biological species, 
rests upon its derivation from a common 
ancestor, and its members are related by 
blood. It is well known that the conscious- 
ness of cormnon birth always breeds a 
proud exclusiveness. This, too, we have seen 
illustrated with unmistakable clearness in 
the racial theory of the Nazi mythology, 
and in the practical consequences which 
flowed from it. 

But when we reject the organic idea, and 
insist that men are persons and that human 
life is personal, every gromid for exclusive- 
ness disappears. For personality is precisely 
that which all men have in common, and 
the basis of a personal community is the 
common humanity of all its members. If 
then we accept a philosophy of the personal 
it overrides all differences of race or 
nationality and commits us to the fellow- 
ship of all mankind. As the feeling for the 
personal masters our emotions and be- 
comes the motive for our actions, it must 
lead directly towards a fellowship of all 
the peoples in a single world-community. 


The Faults of the West 

I am very far from denying the immense part which the ages of humanism in the 
West have played in developing the idea of the person. But individualism is not a 
sign of the growth of personality. On the contrary, it tends to depersonaHsation, 
to the loss of original individuahty. Ihe civilisation of the West, during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, is characterised by the extreme socialisation of man 
(both in his thoughts and his habits he is determined more and more by external 
social pressures), and at the same time by his isolation as an individual, by the loss 
of the communal spirit — for socialisation and communisation are very different 

- NICOLAS BERDYAEV in Transformation 
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2. The Political Scene 


What is the status of politicians ? What is the attitude of Britain ? 
what is the position of the Trade Unions ? What are the bask social and 
political problems facing America ? To these and other questions the author, who in his previous 
article surveyed the domestic scene, gives an answer based on first-hand information 
gained during a recent coast-to-coast tour of the United States 


ADRIAN LIDDELL HART 


America is essentially a capitalist 
country in a sense that Britain has not been 
for a long time. 

Ever since Dr. Arnold, and inheriting an 
older tradition of public service, the middle 
class here has looked on public employment 
as the higher form of career, and private 
business, whatever it might say about free 
enterprise, as the lower form. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
I was struck by the widespread positive 
faith in the capitaHst system, which is 
demonstrated by the fact that private busi- 
ness is generally regarded as a highly 
honourable career for the intelligent and 
the knowledgeable, whereas Government 
service is a low form of life, lowest in its 
manifestations in Washington, and politics, 
save to some extent in New England, is at 
best a refuge for unsuccessful business men 
and lawyers, at worst for scoundrels. 

Even a reactionary newspaper can 
violently attack the American military 
administration of an occupied country and 
castigate its high command in the name of 
democracy and free enterprise — there is no 
American equation of capitalism with an 
officer class, and there are indications that 
the next decade may see a struggle for 
power between the old business interests 
and the Service chiefs. 


As a whole, Americans seem to have an 
incapacity to see poHtical facts or theories 
in anything except black and white. They 
are amazingly credulous: middle classes 
tend to believe what they read in the 
papers. 

There is a tendency here to underrate 
the extent of the disgust amongst un- 
political Americans, not only with the 
reactionary Southern Democrats, but with 
the Democratic corruption in the big 
cities — the Kelly, Curley, Prendergast, 
Tammany machines, Boss Crump in 
Memphis, the legendary Mayor Hague in 
Jersey City. On the other hand, one of the 
troubles with the Repubfican party is its 
oppressive respectabihty. The Republican 
leaders, Dewey and Vandenberg — and I 
gather the same is true of Taft and Stassen 
— give such an impression of smugness and 
lack of humour. 

By a nice calculation of blocs, religious, 
racial, industrial, geographical, the Demo- 
crats should have won the last election; 
perhaps the fact that they didn’t is a sign 
of growing integration in America — 
Americans tend to belong to so many 
conflicting blocs that these allegiances 
cancel one another out and upset political 
calculations, especially when there has 
been a meat shortage. 
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Police picket at movie studio strike 


In international politics, the old-fashioned To the degree of resenting Anglo-Saxon 
isolationism seems dead, outside the walls predominance and any special relation 

of the Chicago Tribune building. Gener- with the ‘mother country*, most Ameri- 

ally I came across a rather pathetic hope cans of non-British stock tend to have an 

in the United Nations, and pleasure that anti-British bias, though I personally found 

it was working in the United States. that the friendliest and the best assimilated 

At the same time, war talk is rife. It people in America often turned out to be 

becomes hysterical but then overworks of German stock. 

itself, like so many other enthusiasms. The Irish community observe, I think, 

I never encountered any sober person their traditional hostility more in the letter 

who admitted to being, personally anti- than in the spirit, particularly after Ire- 

British, outside the Jewish community, land’s part in the war and now that the 

and the American Navy, a section of which Irish-dominated Catholic Church is ob- 

has a not wholly groundless antipathy sessed with the Communist menace, 
toward the British Navy in particular, and Much more perturbing is the anti- 
tlie British in general. Indeed, many of the British feeling amongst the Jews. Wherever 

G.Ls who had served in England for any I went in America, I came across this 

lengtli of time expressed to me their hostility, but above all in New York. An 

appreciation of the way of life or their hysterical and sometimes dishonest cam- 

treatment here. But I also heard that many was carried on by powerful sections 

others had disliked the country, preferred of the Jewish community to prevent the 

Germany, and I found some surprise and passing of the British Loan (though several 

resentment at the way in which many distinguished Jewish leaders, like Rabbi 

English girls seemed to prefer American Wise, discountenanced this campaign). It 

negro soldiers to white Americans. is a lesson in propaganda to see two sides 
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of the Palestine question presented in New 
York and London news films respectively. 

Another underlying source of growing 
hostility toward Britain may originate in 
an inferiority complex, but more patently 
is the American admiration for touglmess 
and success. The more they have reason to 
think we are weak, the more they are told 
that we are decadent, the more many of 
them will despise and dislike us. That is one 
reason why the Loan, or rather the way we 
behaved about it, was psychologically bad 
for our relations with America. 

Most of the photographs and news films 
of England give an impression that we 
spend our time in bedraggled crowds half- 
heartedly cheering royalty or glumly 
engaging in some tame ceremony, which 
may explain why various Americans I met 
were under the misapprehension that 
Britain (and the Commonwealth) was still 
ruled despotically by the King with the 
aid of the House of Lords. Many, too, 
think that England is still run, directly or 
indirectly, by Winston Churchill, who 
retains great prestige and, outside New 
York, considerable popularity. The squat- 
ters got some publicity, and Americans 
were rather impressed that the British 
were actually taking strong action, instead 
of standing in queues, grumbling or 
watching ceremonies. 

Attitude to Britain 

Most Americans seem rather puzzled, very 
ignorant and not particularly curious 
about the Labour Government and its 
activities, in spite of Randolph Churchiirs 
efforts to enlighten them. This incuriosity 
is a very American characteristic; when 
I worked in an American factory no one 
there asked any questions — ^in either sense 
of the term. 

Of all sections of the American popu- 
lation, I found the so-called Liberals 
generally the most prejudiced, with a 
special capacity for seeing every issue 
solely in black or white. Slogans like 
‘British Imperialism' still have for these 
people an emotional significance that 
makes even the most reactionary business 



The Stock Exchange in Wall Street 


man on the subject of Socialism in Britam 
seem quite reasonable. Whereas this very 
vocal group at one time blamed everything 
on the British governing class, it now 
identifies the Government with the British 
people and, in disillusionment, blames the 
British people and character. It is especially 
susceptible to the perennial obsession that 
crafty Britain always leads poor, simple, 
high-minded America around by the nose. 

Discounting that group wliich is more 
British than the British, there are so many 
who are well disposed and so much that 
increasingly favours our close relations that 
it is hard to particularise. The danger on 
our side lies not in our bickering and 
criticism, but in too ostentatiously pointing 
out these affinities and in too nicely calcu- 
lating the relative strength of pro-British 
and anti-British feeling (some of the 
Anglo-Saxon Southerners voted against 
the Loan). It would be unfortunate if we 
favoured one political party in America 
against another or if a pro-British group, or 
even rival British groups, started agitating 
there, like the Poles and Italians. 
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As to America’s main preoccupation, 
the labour situation, it is interesting to note 
not only how strikes in vital industries can 
threaten the nation s economic life, but how 
a few key personnel may cause effective 
dislocation at short notice — airline pilots, 
Hollywood technicians, lift operators. 
Merchant Marine skippers. 

The press may rage against power — and 
labour bosses and foreign agitators (the 
British Empire has had quite a good line in 
exports of labour leaders) — but the average 
American, even the wealthy American, 
seems to take these troubles surprisingly 
calmly, as in the nature of things. I heard 
very little wild talk of machine guns, or 
starving the workers into subjection. The 
rich grumble against the slowness and 
timorousness of the Government, but 
appear to be too fond of free enterprise to 
greet the armed inten’-ention of the State 
with much enthusiasm. The days of strike- 
breaking violence and savage reprisals 
seem to be over, temporarily at least. The 
only strike with which I had any personal 
contact, that of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific (A.F.L.), was a cheerful affair. 
(Maritime strikes, however, are not typical 
as they are comparatively easy to call — 
seamen merely sign on for a voyage 
and casual employment ashore is easily 
obtainable.) 

Outlook of American Labour 

The general opinion about the Union 
leaders by the rank and file, at any rate in 
San Francisco, which is the most unionised 
town in America, seemed to be that they 
were arbitrary and self-seeking, more 
especially in the A.F.L., but helping the 
ordinary worker in the process, and anyhow 
high-handed Union leaders were prefer- 
able to liigh-handed employers. Workers 
were rather hazy about the particular wage 
question at issue. 

Many of the strikes are jurisdictional, the 
outcome of the furious rivalry between 
the C.I.O. and the A.F.L., but the basic 
reasons for present labour unrest are not 
economic but psychological — a sense of 
insecurity, monotony of assembly line 


work, the American worker’s character- 
istic fear of being taken for a ‘sucker* and 
his instinct to show that he is not going to 
be pushed around by anyone. I suspect 
that an important motivation is the desire 
for a holiday, arising from the extra- 
ordinary intensity with winch Americans 
work, and sheer exhaustion after their 
tremendous war effort. The achievement 
of a forty-hour week, which should be a 
guarantee of sufficient leisure in a ‘creditor* 
country, is generally looked on as a device 
for securing overtime rates. 

The heartening side of the American 
labour scene is the adaptability, the confi- 
dence, the residue of the pioneer spirit 
which over-specialisation has left un- 
aflected at the lower levels : the American 
boy will still take a chance; there is still a 
drift to the West, and if people can’t find 
congenial employment, or want to get on, 
they will move to another town, possibly 
thousands of miles away. I came across 
many who had held a wide variety of jobs 
in very different places. 

The increasing specialisation and Union 
organisation, the availability of casual 
employment, the monotony and intensity 
of work, all make for an increasingly large 
shifting, and perhaps sliiftless, population 
who don’t fit in anywhere. America, 
headed by the West coast, is perhaps 
moving toward the day when a few higlily 
organised, highly specialised workers oper- 
ate all the industries, and the rest of the 
population are employed in shining each 
other’s shoes, though Americans have a 
fiair for inventing new jobs, finding new 
ways of making money, which gives a 
certain optimism to their economy. The 
amateur in America is at the bottom, not 
at the top. 

Both as to the present and the future, I 
found an extraordinary fatalism, an accept- 
ance of the fact that there was bound to be 
another slump, and an anxiety to make the 
best of conditions for the moment, for 
many had vivid recollections of the Great 
Depression. Farmers, particularly, felt the 
importance of making hay wHle the sun 
shone. I remember the cheerful way in. 
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wHch I was sold petrol at cost price by a 
filling station owner who was indulging 
in the popular pastime of a price-war, 
hoping that the neighbouring filling 
stations w'ould be ruined first. (To run a 
filling station, incidentally, seems the 
ambition of most of the ex-G.I.s who are 
not at school or back in the Services.) 

Problems Facing America 
Money (after women) provides the chief 
topic of conversation. It is the measure of 
the individual and the community — ^how 
much is he worth means how much does 
he make. Money in relation to prices, and 
especially the relative prices of what one 
considers more or less desirable, the replace- 
ment of money values by official privi- 
leges and concessions as in other countries, 
the value of money in relation to the 
amount possessed by other people — these 
are considerations which are still largely 
alien to the American mentality, to which 
a dollar is simply a dollar and a man who 
has a thousand dollars is simply a thousand 
times richer than the man who has one 
doUar. 

The traditional role of the State in 
America was illustrated to me when I was 
involved in a serious crash with another 
car in Louisiana. The police warned us of 
the uncertainty and inconvenience (chiefly 
to me as I should have been ‘held’ in- 
definitely awaiting the hearing) of insisting 
on legal proceedings, and then very 
courteously but rapidly negotiated a 
private settlement between the two parties. 

The power and influence of the State is 
on the increase in America, but is still far 
less than in Europe. The American has not 


yet replaced that fabulous Mother in the 
little grey home by the paternal State. 
However, it is only a halfi-truth that 
America is a century behind poHtically — 
or that this country may provide a middle 
way between Soviet Russia and capitaHst 
America (a popular notion which is likely 
to divide us as an analogous misconception 
divided the Liberal Party here in relation 
to the two major parties). 

America is faced with profound social 
issues to wliich the question of more or less 
Government interference in the economic 
field is either irrelevant or subordinate. 
There are the problems of reconciling 
mass education with the necessity for 
informed criticism, for a responsible elite ; 
of preventing the increasing reHance on 
technical mastery from concentrating 
power in the ‘managers’ ; of how to curb 
the trend towards over-speciahsation and 
over-training, with their consequences of 
mediocrity and rigidity ; of how to achieve 
a socially integrated civilisation without 
sacrificing cultural diversity. Above all, 
there is the problem of finding values that 
will determine the social status of the 
individual without denying that leisure 
which is now not only possible but 
essential. 

There is, I beHeve, a chance that America 
may recognise the distinctive issues of our 
time which confront her — -besides facing 
up to such legacies of the past as her 
negroes and her nineteenth-century con- 
ception of government — and, because she 
is young and rich and confidently power- 
ful, may not lose sight of social ends 
through concentrating on poKtical ex- 
pedients. 


Comradeship 

NiwYoRKisa rude city, but it isn’t the only one. . . , iVe occasionally heard 
someone say ‘Sorry’ in New York, but not in Moscow. You do hear a lot of stuff 
such as ‘Citizens, stop shoving*, and ‘Citizen, you’re standing on my feet.’ 

DREW MIDDLETON in The New York Times 
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Should we trust these 
Intelligence Tests? 


Intelligence Tests are heingMsed increasingly in schools, in industry and in the armed 
forces as a means of discouering aptitude and ability. Is intelligence determined by heredity? 
To what extent can such tests replace examinations? In answering these and similar 
questions the author shows the value, and the limitations, of such tests 

HUNTER DIACK 


* A GUARD ill an express train walks from 
the back van to the front in the direction 
in which the train is going. Then he turns 
and walks back, this time walking against 
the motion of the train. On which journey 
does the guard walk the farther?’ 

That was once a question in an intelli- 
gence test. The father of one of the children 
who ‘sat’ that test was indignant about the 
difficulty of the question! He wrote to 
the press about it, saying that he had put 
that question to a man who had been a 
railway guard for twenty years, and even 
he could not answer it! 

That father was not only rather un- 
intelligent, but also very ignorant about 
the purpose of ‘intelhgence tests’. Very 
often, too, we read statements in the daily 
press which show that there are a number 
of misconceptions about the facts which 
intelligence tests reveal. A year or two ago, 
hundreds of thousands of British people 
felt superior when newspaper headlines 
appeared stating that the average mental 
age of the American Army was thirteen. 
They needn’t have felt superior. Their 
feeling of superiority was due to the fact 
that they did not know what ‘mental age’ 
was. 

Since old-style examinations are grad- 
ually becoming less important in the 
schools, it is worth while knowing some- 
thing about the.inteIHgence tests wliich are 
supplanting them. 


The main difference between an in- 
telligence test and the old type of ex- 
amination is that you can’t prepare for an 
intelligence test. If the railway guard, 
mentioned in the first paragraph, had not 
enough of that mental attribute called in- 
telligence, no amount of walking to and 
fro in the train could enable him to 
answer the question. For intelligence tests 
are devised to cut out the effect of special 
training or, as far as is possible, experience. 
The dull pupil can possibly mug up 
enough dates in history to score a decent 
mark, but he can’t mug up the answers 
to the questions in a good intelligence 
test. They have to be worked out on the 
spot; and from the way he works them 
out, a good idea is obtained of the inborn 
intelligence of the person who has been the 
subject of the test. 

Intelligence tests were devised not only 
to separate the bright children from the 
dull, but also to discover the nature of that 
function of the brain wliich is called in- 
telhgence. And many interesting things 
were discovered. Here are some of them. 

The degree of intelligence possessed by 
any individual is determined by heredity. 
We are born bright or dull; and no matter 
what we do about it, we remain bright or 
dull for the rest of our lives. The dull man 
who has the chance of a good education 
will be more knowledgeable about a number 
of things than the bright man who has 
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had no such chance. Yet in any situation 
which does not depend on some special 
training, the man who was bom bright 
wnll always win. In her distribution of 
mtelligence, Nature observes no principle 
of democracy or of justice. But it is not 
entirely a matter of chance. Intelligent 
parents are more likely than dull ones to 
have intelligent children, and the opposite 
is also true. 

What is Your Mental Age ? 

Another discovery was that the growth 
of intelligence is completed rather early in 
life. Intelligence — which is sometliing 
different from wisdom and maturity — ^is 
normally mature about the age of fifteen. 
So if you tell a man of forty that he has 
the intelligence of a boy of fifteen, you 
may appear to be insulting him, but you 
are probably merely stating a fact. You are 
saying that he is of average inteUigence — 
though there are more tactful ways of 
doing so. After the age of fifteen we may 
mature emotionally, and we may extend 
the horizons of our knowledge, but in 
general our mother-wit stays at the Hmits 
it reached about that age. But in men and 
women of superior intelligence the faculty 
begins to develop earlier than in less for- 
tunate people, and goes on developing 
for a greater length of time — to the age 
of eighteen perhaps, or in very exceptional 
cases even later. 

The idea of ‘mental age’ was the con- 
ception of the French psychologist, Binet. 
He devised a series of tests and gave them 
to large numbers of cloildren, grouped 
according to age. Having modified them 
and remodified them in the light of ex- 
perience, he was able to say: ‘Here is a 
test devised for children of the age of 
seven. It represents the average abihties of 
children of that age. It appHes whether the 
children come from good famihes where 
books are part of the furniture, or from 
poor famihes where books are unknown.’ 

A cliild who scored the average mark 
in that test was said to have a ‘mental age’ 
of seven. 

A further refinement in the classification 


of intelhgence was brought in by the 
American psychologist, Lewis Terman. 
He introduced the idea of the ‘Intelligence 
Quotient’, or I.Q. The I.Q. is calculated 
by dividing a person’s mental age by his 
actual age. The resulting fraction is always 
multiplied by lOO for convenience, to 
bring it to a whole number. Therefore, the 
I.Q. of a child of seven whose mental age 
is seven is: „ xno 



100 is the average I.Q. over the whole 
population. On the other hand, a boy of 
ten who is able to score as many in a test 
as the average boy of fourteen has an I.Q. 
of 140. People who have I.Q.s of 140 and 
over are called by educational psycholo- 
gists ‘geniuses’. They are rare! Only one 
per cent of the population have I.Q.s of 
over 130, so that even fewer can be called 
‘geniuses’. 

What is Intelligence ? 

By studying the youthful achievements 
of superior intelligences of the past, and 
comparing them with tested children of 
today, the I.Q.s of many great men have 
been estimated. They may be thought 
fanciful, but they are interesting. Voltaire 
is given as 170, Coleridge as 175, Goethe 
as 185, and John Stuart Mill as 190. An 
interesting thing about this is the indication 
that achievement is very far from being 
dependent on intelhgence alone. Of the 
four great men mentioned, the one with 
the highest I.Q. is the least ‘great’. 

A great amount of research into the 
nature of inteUigence was done by an 
Enghshman Charles Spearman. He be- 
came interested in the problems of in- 
telhgence while he was an officer in the 
British Army during the Boer War, and 
threw up his commission in order to devote 
his time and energy to die problem. His 
heavily mathematical work, The Abilities 
of Man, is one of the major classics of 
psychology. He supported his theories 
with a vast array of mathematical calcu- 
lations and devices. Put simply, he proved 
very conclusively that two factors are 
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involved in intelligence — a large general 
ability and a number of narrower special 
abilities. He was able to separate these out, 
and came to the conclusion that what we 
call ‘intelligence' is this large general 
ability, and he defined it as the ability to 
perceive the full significance of how one 
thing stands in relation to another. For 
example, general intelligence is at work 
on a simple level in filling in the blank 
in the following sentence: 

‘Light* is to ‘candle* as ‘heat’ is to . . . 
He was able, too, to discover to what 
extent this large general ability was in- 
volved in certain l^ids of mental skills. At 
one end of the scale was tlie study of 
Latin and Greek and of mathematics. 
Success in these studies was impossible to 
the unintelligent. At the other end were 
music and drawing. In these studies a 
person w^ho had a special ability might do 
exceedingly well, even if he were not 
endowed with very much general in- 
telligence. A man stupid in other things 
may be a competent musician; and mental 
defectives have often been skilled in 
drawing: but to be a good mathematician 
or a good classical scholar requires superior 
general intelligence. 

Although intelligence tests are playing a 
bigger and bigger part both in industry 
and in education, they are not a complete 
indication of a person’s powers. They do 
not test stability of purpose or emotional 


maturity. For example, Coleridge, with 
his very high intelligence, was driven to the 
use of opium by his emotional instability. 
All an intelligence test can do is to indicate 
whether, other things being favourable, a 
certain mind has the capacity for a certain 
task. And sometimes, too, intelligence 
tests seem to me to give credit for low 
cunning rather than superior abihties. I 
remember one test with a question which 
consisted of several clock faces printed as 
seen in a mirror and reading different 
times. Speed was a feature of the test. It 
immediately occurred to me that by look- 
ing through the paper against the light, I 
could read the times, with no thought at 
all, but because I thought that would he 
defeating the purpose of the test, I re- 
frained. Later I was told that that method 
was quite legitimate: a case of low corre- 
lation between intelligence and moral 
sense. Again, it is possible for the subtle 
mind to see difficulties where the less in- 
telHgent jump rapidly to the superficially 
right answer. In the question quoted at 
the head of this article, for example, the 
boy of superior intelligence might spend a 
few valuable seconds wondering why it 
was necessary to use twice as many words 
as the problem demanded, wliile the less 
intelligent boy rapidly jotted down the 
answer. Therefore, only people of superior 
intelHgence should devise intelhgence 
tests. That has not always been the case. 


Low Cunning! 

Susan Ertz, the writer, tells the story of a very fine golfer who, when he married, 
discovered much to Iiis annoyance that his wife wanted to play golf. She thought 
it unsuitable that he should find pleasure in something that did not include her. However, 
he felt otherwise and accordingly put Ins wits together, taught her the wrong grip — the 
wrong stance — and the wrong swing. The more she tried, the worse she became and so, 
in humiliation, she gave up ! The story goes on to say that they are still married and 
still in love. 


Danger 

Question : Can too many baths harm the skin ? 

Answer: Not ordinarily. Only the allergic or those deficient in Vitamin A may react. 
However, there does seem to be an amazing ratio of allergies and Vitamia A deficiencies 
among small bo)':s. 

Question submitted by Elizabeth Mewhinney, Beechhurst, N,Y. This Month 
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ffhat is a Snob? 


In the light of Thackera/s treatment of the subject 
in The Book of Snobs, one oj England's most eminent literary critics 
examines snobbishness in all its varied aspects 

DESMOND MacCARTHY 


Last year saw the publication of two 
volumes of Thackeray’s collected letters 
(edited by Gordon Ray, O.U.P., £6. 6s.), 
and there are two more to come. From 
the bulk of these volumes, let alone their 
price, it was clear that this was not an 
edition intended for the general reader, 
yet interesting to the general reader it un- 
doubtedly was. Twentieth-century readers 
have been apt to depreciate Thackeray, 
especially in comparison with Dickens. 
Indeed, even among those who greatly 
admire his novels, some have seemed even 
proud of disliking the man himself. This 
publication of his letters has, however, 
shown him in a very favourable Hght, and 
several of these critics have recanted. 

I cannot go into the causes which have 
tended to reduce the stature of Thackeray 
as a novelist in comparison with Dickens, 
who during their lifetime and for long 
afterwards were regarded as equals. Indeed, 
many people of literary taste, while admit- 
ting the far greater invention of Dickens, 
used to be inclined to give the palm to 
Thackeray as a writer of Enghsh and an 
acute commentator upon the ways of the 
world. But there was something about the 
peculiar mixture of cynicism and senti- 
ment in Thackeray which suited ill with 
the temper of the times after the war of 
1914, while Dickens’ faults were far easier 
to excuse in the light of his tremendous 
comic energy. Again, Dickens was essen- 
tially democratic, and twentieth-century 
readers concluded that Thackeray must 
have been a snob. Was he not always 
satirising snobs, always seeing snobbery 
sticking out of people? Therefore, they 


argued, must he not have been an arch- 
snob loimself? A man haunted by social 
distinctions and set upon observing whether 
so-and-so was a lady or a gentleman or 
only tr}^ing to be one? And here is an 
amusing point. If posterity is not too 
bewildered to be interested in past changes 
in literary taste, they will note that the 
typical twentieth-century reader was quite 
as apt to be ‘prudish’ about the mention of 
class distinctions in fiction as his nineteenth- 
century counterpart had been about the 
mention of sex ! Thackeray had a sharp eye 
for social differences and their influence on 
people’s behaviour, and therefore as a 
novelist he became an object of ‘moral 
indignation’ to many. 

Of course, it does not follow that an 
author who describes a human weakness 
must himself be a victim of it any more 
than it follows, as Dr. Johnson once 



The ^royaV snob as drawn by Thackeray himself Jorfhe 
original Punch article 
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remarked, ‘that he who drives fat oxen 
must himself be fat* ; although he must 
be aware of weaknesses which he exposes 
in others if he is to do his work really 
well. 

The Curse of Snobbishness 
My text is Thackeray’s The Book of Snohs ; 
my object to explain why Thackeray saw 
snobbery everywhere without being a 
snob himself, and what he meant by it. It 
is not a dead subject — far from it — for 
whatever our walk of life we come across 
it in others or in ourselves. The word 
‘snob* was originally a term in early 
nineteenth - century Cambridge slang, 
meaning anyone unconnected with the 
University who had no pretention to 
gentility. As a Cambridge undergraduate 
in 1829, Thackeray contributed some 
satirical sketches, not unlike those in The 
Book of Snobsy to a weekly periodical, 
price 2-|d., called The Snob (he probably 
started it himself). It only ran for eleven 
weeks. So much for the origin of the word. 
Thanks to Thackeray, it has come to mean 
anyone who for mean reasons admires 
those of superior rank or wealth, and by 
associating with them hopes to be regarded 
as a person of importance himself. 

Out of different examples of this sort of 
person, male and female, rich or poor, 
whom he attacked in that series of contri- 
butions to Punch, made between March 
1846 and February 1847, he composed The 
Book of Snohs. These papers were most 
popular, and Punch was unwilling to bring 
them to an end; he was encouraged to 
contribute forty-five of them — two dozen 
would have perhaps been better. Read 
separately, week by' week, they were, of 
course, much more amusing. 

In his preface to The Book of Snohs he 
wrote: ‘I have — and for this gift I con- 
gratulate myself with a deep and abiding 
thankfulness — ^an eye for a snob. If the 
truthful is beautiful, it is beautiful to study 
even the snobbish; to track snobs through 
history as certain little dogs in Hampshire 
hunt out truffles; to sink shafts in society 
and come upon rich veins of snob-ore. 
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Snobbislmess is like Death, in a quotation 
from Horace, which I hope you never 
heard, “beating with impartial foot at 
poor men’s doors, and kicking at the gates 
of Emperors.” It is a great mistake to judge 
of snobs lightly, and think that they exist 
among the lower classes merely. An 
immense percentage of snobs, I believe, is 
to be found in every rank of this mortal 
life. You must not judge hastily or vulgarly 
of snobs; to do so shows that you are 
yourself a snob. I myself have been taken 
for one,* 

And here is an extract from his observa- 
tions in the last number. Tt seems to me 
that all English society is cursed by this 
mammonia<^ superstition’ (the worship 
of money), ‘and that we are sneaking, and 
bowing and cringing on the one hand, 
or bullying and scorning on the other, 
from the lowest to the highest. My wife 
speaks with great circumspection— “proper 
pride,” she calls it — to our neighbour the 
tradesman’s lady: and She, I mean Mrs. 
Snob — Ehza — would give one of her 
eyes to go to Court as her cousin the 
captain’s wife did. She, again, is a good 
soul, but it costs her agonies to be obliged 
to confess we five in Upper Thompson 
Street, Somers Town. ... I can bear it no 
longer — ^this diabolical invention of gen- 
tihty which kills natural kindliness and 
honest friendship. Proper pride indeed! 
Rank and precedence forsooth I The table 
of ranks and degrees is a lie, and should be 
flung into the fire. Organise rank and 
precedence I that was well for the masters 
of ceremonies of former ages. Come 
forward some great marshal, and organise 
Equality in society and your rod shall 
swallow up all the juggling of old Court 
gold-sticks. Tf this is not gospel-truth — ^if 
the world does not tend to tllis — ^if heredit- 
ary-great-man-worship is not a humbug 
and idolatory — let us have the Stuarts bac£ 
again, and crop the Free Press’s ears in the 
pillory. ... I am sick of Court Circulars. 
I loathe hautC’-ton intelligence* (i.e., society- 
column gossip). ‘I believe such words as 
Fasliionable, Exclusive, Aristocratic, and 
the like to be wicked unchristian epithets 
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that ought to be banished, from honest 
vocabularies/ 

Pretty red-hot revolutionary sentiments 
for mid-Victorian days! Such, however, 
were the feelings boiling in Thackeray 
while at work on Vanity Fair, his great 
panorama of ‘The World’,* they provided 
the steam for the machinery wliich turned 
off rapidly these burlesque sketches of his 
contemporaries who gave dinner parties to 
show off, or scrambled for invitations to 
fashionable houses; of clergymen who 
neglected their duties to keep in with the 
county families; of parents who allowed 
their sons to ruin them by cutting a dash 
in smart regiments; of husbands who lost 
at cards what they could ill afford for the 
sake of belonging to fashionable clubs ; of 
university tutors who toadied young peers; 
of rich city merchants who wanted titles 
and to marry their children into the aristo- 
cracy ; of aristocrats who sold their dignity 
for money to keep up their pomp — and 
so on. 

Senseless Competition 
Many features in these sketches appear 
grotesque and almost incredible today. 
But although they satirise bygone types, 
they draw attention to something in 
human nature with which we have to 
reckon in others and ourselves, however 
much the structure of society alters. 

What did Thackeray mean by ‘snob- 
bishness’? He defined it as ‘the mean 
admiration of mean tilings’, but that is a 
surface aspect of what caught his eye when 
he surveyed the social scene : what he saw 
was that man is by nature an ostentatious 
and competitive animal. Social reformers 
may hope that those instincts will be 
abolished by changing an economic 
system, but that is doubtful. There are no 
titles in the U.S.S.R., but it would be rash 
to suppose that Ivan or Nicholas is not as 
excitedly gratified by a nod from a 
Commissar as Major Ponto was by a smile 
from the Marquis of Steyne. What 
Thackeray was perpetually exposing, and 
not only in his ‘Snob Papers’, was a 


tendency in human nature to sacrifice what 
is valuable — ^yes, and often even happiness 
itselft— in order to outshine and triumph 
over others. 

Social history shows that individuals are 
apt to use the surplus wealth they may 
acquire, or advantages wliich social custom 
may allow them, not to live more fully 
themselves, but first and foremost to 
impress the less fortunate that they do 
indeed enjoy such advantages over them. 
They will spend their money and leisure, 
often at the sacrifice of their own prospects 
or those of their children to inflate their 
own image in the eyes of ‘the world’. This 
tendency, which often has a grotesquely 
comic side because it is transparent, is what 
Thackeray meant by ‘snobbishness’, and 
hunted down wherever he saw symptoms 
of it. The characteristic common to the 
hves of Thackeray’s snobs or worldly 
people is that they are shown as sacrificing 
the true ends of life, namely, the domestic 
affections, friendship, peace of mind, 
security, in a senseless competition after 
prestige values. The men and women in 
Vanity Fair are shown neglecting their 
happiness in their scramble after things that 
are only worth having if no such price has 
to be paid for them. His sense of the 
ubiquity of this ostentatious, competitive 
impulse, even when concealed by tact and 
good manners, haunted and tortured 
him, for Thackeray did not want to see the 
world as a cynic sees it. He turned in reUef 
to two relations in which this passion 
seemed most often to be in abeyance, 
namely in the relationship between a well- 
married pair or between mother and child. 
Consequently, when he described tliose 
sides of hfe in liis stories, he was apt to melt 
with a tenderness which strikes many 
readers today as sentimental and over- 
effusive — though he was never as senti- 
mental as Dickens. 

Thackeray was no cynic; he could not 
whistle and chuckle over the welter of the 
world. Alas, for liis own peace of mind, 
and sometimes for his own art as a novelist, 
he could not ! 
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Packed concert halls bear witness to the extraordinary increase in the 
popularity of classical music. Above all composers Beethoven has universal 
appeal for modern man; for, dogged by misfortune and illness, he proclaimed in 
his music man’s triumph against Fate. Here is a vivid picture of the 
composer’s life and an analysis of his musical genius 

PAUL TABORI 


\ , and whoever is unfortunate or ntiserahle, 
let him find consolation in the fact that I am 
his brother and companion . . .* 

Beethoven’s last Will and 

Testament 

In March 1927 there were world-wide 
celebrations and festivals commemorating 
the hundredth anniversary of Beethoven’s 
death. Heads of states and politicians, out- 
standing representatives of the human 
spmt, scientists, artists, musicians, religious 
leaders, soldiers, cliildren and grown-ups, 
men and women, all took part in these 
gatherings and fStes. It seemed as if the 
barriers between countries and classes, 
political beliefs and religious convictions, 
had been removed during these occasions. 
The music-lovers of mankind were united 
in Beethoven. ‘Seid umschlungen. Mil- 
lionen!' — ‘Embrace each other, millions!’, 
or, perhaps: ‘Be united, mankind!’ — ^he 
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had cried in the greatest individual creation 
of humanity, the Ninth Symphony. He 
wanted to embrace the whole of humanity. 
Humanity embraced the great musician a 
hundred years after his death. And now, 
twenty years farther on, he is more firmly 
established in the affection of the peoples 
of the world than ever. 

Beethoven’s death seems to be a symbol. 
It can be interpreted as a symbol of nis life. 

He was fifty-seven and alone. Disease 
had broken his athlete’s body. His wild 
mane had grown grey. Suffering had cut 
deep furrows into his domed forehead. His 
upper lip seemed to be constantly cover- 
ing the lower. His formidable chin, his- 
strongly marked cheekbones made his. 
titanic face, now that he had become tloinner 
and paler, even more angular. Only his eyes- 
had their old, fine life, glowing in a dark 
fire, flashing the old defiance. He ' was 
deaf; he was poor; he was alone. When he 
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took to his bed, he sent Karl, liis nephew 
and adopted son, for a doctor. Karl strayed 
into a pool room and forgot his uncle over 
his game of billiards. He remembered the 
need for a doctor only two days later. Even 
then he only told a waiter to send a physi*- 
cian to the Schwarzspanierhaus which 
stood behind the spot where the sHm and 
beautiful Votivkirche stands today. The 
waiter accepted the commission but did not 
carry it out. Three days later he fell ill 
himself. He was taken to hospital, and there 
he remembered the other sick man who, 
forsaken by all, kept on waiting for the 
doctor in that suburban house of Vienna. 
The waiter spoke to his nurses and asked 
two doctors to call on the eccentric deaf 
musician. It was spring. A penetrating cold 
wind swept through the streets which 
were muddy and dangerous to cross. The 
doctors refused to go. By the time a third 
physician got to the Schwarzspanierhaus 
— ^where Lenau the poet had also lived and 
suffered — ^the patient was beyond all help. 

His room was in indescribable disorder. 
His body was tortured by vermin, his 
mind by worry and anxiety. The Phil- 
harmonic Society of Vienna had given him 
an advance; his admirers in England sent 
him some money : on these sums he lived 
during the last weeks of his life. There 
were three operations — all unsuccessful. 
On 24 March he said to two of his visitors : 
*Clap your hands ! Soon the comedy T be 
over ! ’ He asked for liis last Will. He left 
everything to his nephew and adopted son 
who was a scoundrel and gambler and 
whose indifferent wickedness had brought 
him to his grave. Now it only remained to 
make his peace with God, He made his 
confession, took the sacrament and was 
given the holy ointment of those about to 
die. ‘Thank you, Very Reverend Father,' 
he said. ‘You have eased my soul.' 

On 26 March he had a visitor — a young 
musician from Graz, Anselm Hiitten- 
bremier. His two friends, Schindler and 
Breuning, left Beethoven in his care for 
the afternoon. They had to go to the 
cemetery to find him a grave. At five 
o’clock the small pyramid-shaped clock. 


Princess Liclmovsky’s gift, stopped. It is 
still in existence; it still stops when a storm 
is about to break. At half-past five the first 
thunder rolled. A spring storm passed over 
Vienna. The dying man again opened his 
deep-set, burning eyes and stared into the 
clouds spHt by lightning. About six, in the 
light of a terrible bolt of lightning, Anselm 
Hiittenbrenner saw him lift his right hand 
and point to the sky. Then his hand fell 
back, his breathing ceased and his heart 
was at last in the haven of peace. 

In the moment of his death there was 
no wife, no child, no relative, no friend at 
his side. He died in a disorderly room, in 
a verminous bed, forsaken, poor, deaf and 
silent, suffering terrible pain. A stranger 
closed his eyes. He was the greatest musical 
genius of the world. And the memory of 
this 26th day of March is celebrated every 
year by the world. 

Melody or Symbol? 

If someone asked why he is the ‘greatest’ 
of all the magicians in the demonic world 
of sound, there are several answers to the 
question. 

First of all : among people of Western 
education Beethoven’s name is the best 
known. No other composer approaches 
his popularity. No figure of musical history 
has engaged the imagination of humanity 
so much as his; no single composer has 
had such a clearly discernible efiect upon 
mankind as Beethoven. 

.These are all facts — but where is the 
explanation, our answer ? 

There are two roads to the creation and 
enjoyment of music. The first is direct, the 
second roimdabout. Part of the public 
enjoys in music the musical values, that is 
melodies, new solutions of harmony, 
sound effects, form, etc. For them music is 
not a combination of liieroglyphs, not a 
symbol awaiting solution. Sounds have no 
sense or significance that can be expressed 
by ideas or words. These people enjoy the 
music in music. 

The other group sees in music a symbol. 
For them music is not only ornament, 
arabesque, sound — but also a symbol that 
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must be solved. Everybody can interpret 
a symbol according to his own method, 
with the help of the emotions, thoughts, 
memories, experiences or, to use the slang 
of psychology, the help of associations 
connected with the sounds. Those in the 
first group do not seek for the ‘meaning’ 
of music. They are the bom musicians. 
Music is their native tongue. They enjoy 
in it whatever music gives them. Those in 
the second group — and they are greatly in 
the majority — arrive at the enjoyment of 
music by an indirect route. They enjoy 
in it whatever music ‘expresses’; in other 
words, whatever they give music out of 
themselves. These two types of listeners, 
music-lovers, we can also trace in the ranks 
of the creators of music. 

Memoirs in Sound 

Some composers are mainly interested in 
melodies, harmonies, form in general — 
just as some poets begin by creating 
rhymes, poHshing, bending the language 
to their own purposes, and try to discover 
new formal solutions. 

For the other group language and music 
alike are only means through which they 
want to express something 

By and large one could say that Beet- 
hoven was the first composer who made a 
conscious attempt to express by music his 
inner experience, all the secrets of his 
innermost soul. He was the first composer 
who consciously tried to pour his ex- 
periences into the vessel of sound, to 
transform them into music. He did not 
want to give ornaments, mathematics, 
arabesques in his work — ^he wanted to 
write his memoirs in sound — and in this he 
succeeded. He was the first to succeed. 

The first reason for his extraordinary 
effect and influence is found in this. What- 
ever he had to say was new, interesting, 
incomparably individual and surprising. 

The second explanation of his effect was 
the faa that whatever he wanted to say, 
he was able to say it and express it. As his 
ideas were entirely new, the old means of 
expression proved unsuitable, its limita- 
tions too narrow. Beethoven broke down 


these barriers. He created a new musical 
language. He wrestled and fought with 
this language to the very end of life — but 
he was almost always victorious, forcing 
his raw material to obey him in most cases. 
He opened to us a new word in the possi- 
bihries of musical expression; his discoveries 
in the endless world of music were at 
least as important as those of Christopher 
Columbus in the W(.>rld of tangible geo- 
grapliical facts. He was a revolutionary, 
‘There is no rule you cannot defy if by 
this we achieve greater beauty,’ he wrote, 
but whenever he broke an old rule, he 
gave the gift of new beauties to the world. 
He was a rebel. But a rebel who only 
built, never destroyed. 

The third cause of his unusual effect was 
simply that his music was the manifesta- 
tion of a soul which had few equals in 
nobihty and heroism and that his life was 
worthy of liis ideals, his faith, his con- 
ception of the world. 

What was his life like? What was the 
conception of life and world, the faith that 
was the consequence of his hfe ? 

His Life and Philosophy 

He was almost the archetype of a man 
dogged by ill-fortune. He lost liis mother 
whom he adored when comparatively 
young. His father was a tenor and a 
drunkard. His brothers never understood 
him. Family life he never knew. He was 
of low stature, with a huge head and a 
squat body. Those who did not know him 
often found him a comic sight. He was 
not a healthy man. The illness which later 
caused his total deafness appeared first 
when he was twenty-six. Other ailments 
also tortured him a great deal. He was 
fully conscious of his genius. This con- 
sciousness became the inexliaustible source 
of suffering for him. Apart from the time 
when he was engaged to Theresa Bruns- 
wick, his manner was shy, haughty, grim, 
his temper irritable, his disposition un- 
fiiendly. 

His heart was brimful with love. He 
longed for human companionship, but his 
deafiiess-and his rough manners built a 
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high, rigi<i wall between him and his 
feUow-beings. He never found a real 
friend. And he never knew human love. 
He had successes, but the critics decried 
him. Of his music they said that it was 
confused, bizarre, senseless, forced, arti- 
ficial, sickly, over-elaborate, wild, noisy. 
His greatest creations were received with 
indifference wliile he hved. His life was 
full of ups and downs. He practically 
never had any money. His social position 
remained unsatisfactory. 

All this was made worse by his pre- 
occupation with philosophy. He was the 
first composer luho ever pondered his own self 
and the order of the world. He considered 
Kant the greatest thinker. Shakespeare was 
closest to liis soul. He admired Goethe of 
all writers; he loved Schiller best. And in 
music his ideals were Bach and Mozart. 


What conception of the world did he 
reach in his unlucky life i Did he deny life 
completely ? Did he come to hate mankind ? 
Did he despise love? His life was an un- 
broken series of battles against fate. It 
was only natural that Man’s fight with 
his fate was an ever-recurrent theme in his 
works. No one could express the duel of 
Fate and Man with such shattering force as 
Beethoven did. But in this fight it was 
always Man who triumphed. Beethoven 
himself was overcome a thousand times 
by his destiny; yet in the Fifth Symphony 
the last movement still sang the hymn 
of life, rising above everytliing, with an 
almost ecstatic affirmation. 

He was the victim of endless injustice. 
Yet the trumpet proclaims at the end of 
the Leonora Overture inexhaustible 


strength: justice hved! lived for ever! 
could never die! 

All his life he longed in vain for a wife. 
Yet ni Fideiio he erected an eternal monu- 
ment to the self-sacrificing, loving woman 
— whom he had never met in reality. He 
was passionately devoted to freedom, and 
Europe was groaning under the yoke of 
tyrarmy and reaction while he lived. But 
at the end of the Egmont Overture the 
fanfares proclaimed to the sceptics, the 
compromisers, the cowards and to those of 
little faith that even if the hero fell, the idea 
of freedom had to triumph unavoidably ! 

And at the end of his life this heart, 
sick of a thousand wounds, sang in his 
musical last will and testament— the Ninth 
Symphony — the hymn of joy, the joy of 
life that saves the world. 

A4an fights and triumphs. Justice lives. 
God is alive. The day of Hberty is dawning. 
The storm passes. Life is stronger than 
death. He who suffered perhaps more 
than any human being proclaimed to suf- 
fering mankind the creed of unshakable 
optimism. 


The history of music enumerates his 
great services. He was the Shakespeare of 
the symphony. The piano owes to him the 
rank it occupies in our musical Hfe. His 
works of chamber music are unsurpassable 
masterpieces of intimate music. There is 
nothing comparable with the transcendent 
beauty of the last string quartets. No one 
knew better the soul of the violin. And in 
the Ninth Symphony — ^like the eaves in 
the seed — there lies liidden the whole 
music of the nineteenth century. 


Music is the only sensual pleasure without vice. Johnson 

At every one of those concerts in England you will find rows of weary people who 
are there, not because they really like classical music, but because they think they 
ought to hke it. G. B. Shaw — Man and Superman 
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Toda wedding. Honeymoon first — then wedding. 
Musicians arrive! 


At a time when we are all exhorted to 
work as we have never worked before, 
and when restrictions, rationing, shortages, 
and atom bombs make a mockery of our 
so-called civilised freedom, we can be 
forgiven for turning a jaundiced eye on 
a people who experience none of our 
tribulations — a people who would be 
profoundly shocked at the very idea of 
hard work, and who have been living in 
their own idea of Utopia, unmolested 



The pretty little bride bows down before her husband 
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Utopia of the Todas 


To Western conventions the marriage 
customs of the Todas may seem reprehensible. 
Yet this small community of six hundred 
has maintained itself in contentment 
and without signs of decadence 
for many centuries 

ROLAND BLACKBURN 

and deliriously happy for many centuries. 

Such a people are the Todas, a pastoral 
and agricultural tribe who spend their 
lives in a perpetual dolce far niente amid the 
lovely scenery of the Nilgiii Hills in 
Southern India. Other men call them ‘the 
laziest people on earth’, but in fact diey 
are the wisest, for they have learned how 
to be busy doing notliing, how to make a 
living without earning it, and how to 
attain perfect social and intellectual free- 


dom. They make no effort to cultivate the 
land, but are entitled ‘lords of the sod’, 
not only on account of their self-assertion 
and independent bearing, but because of 
tlieir practice of levying ‘gudu’, or tribute 
in kind, on the Bodighar tribe, who regard 
them with superstitious veneration. Apart 
from this they depend entirely on their 
herds of buffaloes for support. They are a 
most attractive race, both in manner and 
appearance. They are amiable, laughter- 
loving and fearless in character, tall, well- 
proportioned and athletic- Their dress 
consists of a single coarse cloth, which is, 
at the outset, wliite with a few bars of 
colour at either end. The men wear it as a 
sort of toga, wliich, however, leaves the 
legs bare, and is wrapped about the person 
like a Highlander’s plaid. 

Where the Todas originally came from 
is a matter only for speculation, but 
they have lived near Ootacamund in the 
Ndgiris for longer than historians care to 



The bridegroom spends thejirst night inside the hut of the bride, with the brtde*s mother on guard outside to pass tn food 
and keep out callers. Note the low little door 
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estimate. Shortly after William the Con- 
queror invaded England, one of the great 
Indian Generals fought liis way into the 
Nilgiris, and the Todas were an old- 
established people then. Throughout the 
centuries they have preserved their cus- 
toms, their primitive beliefs and their tribal 
integrity. Happy in their ideal climate, 
they have developed song and poetry. 
Every event is an excuse for someone to 
sit down and sing an impromptu song 
with the words and the music composed 
on the spot. Even children are song com- 
posers. And though they sing eloquently 
about the dead, and about their gods, and 
compose elaborate lullabies and lyrics 
about dawn and the beauty of the moun- 
tains, they also sing about every trivial 
event, and about most unpoetic (to us) 
things such as trains, and their illnesses, 
and about any casual visitor to their 
tribe. 

A great part of their singing is taken up 



Groom and bride appear in the morning at the little door 
of the hut and emerge. The bride then confirms or annuls 
the whole ceremony with a shy, ladylike nod of the head, 
vertical or horizontal 


with the praise of love and of individual 
lovers and love affairs, for a very good 
reason. The Todas have greater sexual 
freedom than any other tribe in the world, 
and apparently have no feeling that corre- 
sponds to hatred or jealousy in any respect. 
As with most other peoples, marriage is an 
institution with them. When a boy grows 
up, he chooses a wife, but when he marries, 
liis wife also becomes the wife of all his 
brothers and the woman has full marital 
standing and relationships with all of them 
— ^whatever the number — until they decide 
to get married themselves, when they 
choose their own wives and go their own 
ways. But if a husband becomes a widower, 
he is quite entitled to court another man’s 
wife, to carry her off to his home and open 
negotiations with her husband and her 
father, offering to buy her (usually with 
cows). It is open for the previous husband 
to object, but it is highly irregular, for the 
understanding is that if the woman allows 
herself to be carried off, the’ husband will 
accept compensation for her loss and then 
look round to see whether he cannot get 
away with somebody else’s wife for 
himself. 

Poets and Free Lovers 
In addition to this, practically every 
man, married or single, has his mistress, 
and each woman has her lover. There are 
absolutely no interferences with the course 
of true love, for a man may carry off 
another man’s wife, marry her and at the 
same time visit yet another man’s wife as 
his ‘mistress’, even though that ‘mistress’ 
is herself married to four or five brothers. 
This glorious tangle is even more compli- 
cated by the fact that casual love affairs are 
always going on, and the official attitude 
is that these casual affairs are all right — 
unless the husband finds out. If he 
does find out, he gets compensation. A 
present of a good cow puts matters to 
rights. 

So this nation of poets and free lovers 
carries on, knowing nothing of jealousy 
or hatred, never dreaming that a love- 
adventure with another man’s wife merits 
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disapproval from her husband plus expen- 
sive High Court proceedings. One won- 
ders whether the Todas would be able to 
find time for anything else but love. They 
certainly are able, for the whole of their 
tribal customs are built around neidier 
love nor poetry but around bulfaloes and 
cows. Ever^^thing connected with the up- 
keep of these animals is solemn and sacred. 
The dairy is the Toda temple, and the 
Todas have no temple beside it. In fact, the 
cow has become so elevated on this little 
southern plateau that she overshadows the 
humans, who have become her wor- 
shippers and servants. Their only prayers 
are ‘May all be welE, and ‘May the 
buffaloes be well.* 

Lazy but Happy! 

They nevertheless have five orders of 
riesdiood, the liighest being the Palal, 
erdsman and priest combined, who 
exerts a powerful influence over the in- 
habitants of the mund. They believe that 
God dwells in the Palal, and makes known 
His will to those who come to Him for 
counsel. The milk of the sacred herd, 
which it is considered sacrilege to sell, is 
appropriated by the Palal, who, in addi- 
tion to this privilege, is the recipient of 
many propitiatory gifts from the timid 
Bodighars, who hold him in great awe, 
not only for liis sanctity, but for his 
supposed acquaintance with the ‘black art*. 

A death is the occasion of many strange 
ceremonies in a Toda mund. When a 
member of the community is thought to be 
dying, he is dressed in all the ornaments 
and jewellery of his house, and his friends* 
last office is to give him milk to drink. He 
is then wrapped in a new mantle, mto the 
pockets of which a supply of grain, sugar, 
and salt is thoughtfully put for his use on 
the road to ‘Amnur*, the other country. 
A sufficient number of buffaloes are killed 
at each funeral ‘to supply the dead with 
milk m die other district*, and die spirits 
of men and buffaloes are supposed to leap 
together from Mdkarte Peak into Heaven. 
When a child is bom, a young buffalo 
calf is brought. The father takes three 


bamboo measures, and pours water from 
the tliird into the other two, holding them 
close to the hind quarters of the calf on the 
right side. This may possibly refer to die 
future supply of milk for the child’s sus- 
tenance, milk, curds, butter, and various 
cereals forming the staple articles of food 
among the Todas. 

There are about six hundred Todas, 
and it is a remarkable fact that, throughout 
the centuries, that figure has never been 
greatly exceeded, nor has it been reduced. 
They seem to have found the secret of 
self-preservation and limitation of popula- 
tion according to resources. There is no 
doubt that they are a supremely happy 
people, totally ignorant of any kind of 
worr}^ Perhaps they are indolent and lazy. 
Perhaps they haven’t progressed in any 
way for centuries. But what do we mean 
by progress? If we mean the attainment of 
a life of perfect contentment, then the 
Todas are far more progressive than 
we are. 



The overjoyed groom seals the contract with .the fine 
wedding necklace of ivory and seed pearls placed lovingly 
around his bride's neck. He then gives a wedding feast 
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pttilitins Ettencts 


In a time of shortages, few would dispute the necessity for controls. 

They should, however, be designed to help overcome these shortages. Is this 
the case in the housing drive? In this article a practical builder shows how unnecessary 
red tape is having the opposite result 

S. H. BEALES 


The building industry is subject to con- 
trol by licence. It suffers, in common with 
4 ili controlled activities, from the usual 
frustration and delays that only bureau- 
cratic red tape and officialism can devise. 

However, practical experience gathered 
in attempting to maintain a large number 
•of premises in a habitable condition re- 
veals that there are many difficulties 
peculiar to this particular control 

The first one encounters is the wide- 
spread ignorance among lessees of the 
control itself, viz., that only ^,^10 may be 
«pent in six months on any single heredita- 
ment, plus per month, and that th's 
includes the cost of materials no matter 
what sort. Here we have the anomaly that, 
while anyone can buy any household 
fitting such as a tiled fireplace for, say, 
without any permit, it is an offence to pay 
a builder to fix it. 

Another difficulty is that the f^io limit 
apphcs to each and every property, no 
matter what its size or rateable value. 
While it may be ample for a small cottage, 
it will not even keep the plumbing in 
repair in a large hotel. Many small builders, 
too, have the impression that the ;£io 
limit applies to any one particular job and 
that the total expense over the six months 
period need not be considered. * 

When black market building is so wide- 
•spread, it is difficult to imagine why the 
true conditions have not been more clearly 
published. 

Further anomalies arise when applica- 
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tion is made for Hcence on form 1136A. 
There is difficulty in fixing the amount; 
many builders will not give estimates 
today. Even when this is achieved, one is 
at the mercy of the local district surveyors, 
who vary considerably in exercising the 
discretionary powers granted them by 
their Councils and by the Ministry of 
Works instructions. There can be no 
doubt that the easiest thing for an indivi- 
dual in a responsible position to do is to 
say ‘No’, and this occurs with marked 
frequency in some districts. Others read 
some spirit into the letter of the law and a 
reasonable application has some chance of 
being successful. It is hard for people living 
near a boundary to see people on the other 
side getting their repairs done while they 
are denied the privilege. 

Now, however, the Ministry have with- 
drawn to a large extent the discretionary 
powers conferred on R.D.C.s, by fixing 
financial ceilings for licences issued ranging 
from about to ;£300 per month for 
each district. When one considers the 
number of small builders operating who 
are not engaged on new houses, these 
amounts appear to be ridiculous. 

There is no doubt, too, that if under 
present conditions no black market work 
is carried out, most small repairing 
builders will be out of business in about 
three months. One can apply for a licence 
in the name of a decorator who is not now, 
or ever likely to be, engaged on new 
houses, and who has all the necessary 
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paint and distemper in stock, and still be 
refused. Mr. Bevan stated recently that 
it was almost obscene that people were 
having unnecessary decorations carried 
out and thereby depriving others of new 
houses. Someone should tell Mr. Bevan 
the simple fact that decorators do not 
build houses. Another point arises here in- 
asmuch as Councils have had existing 
Council houses repainted, whilst refusing 
licences to private owners. Nowhere does 
the law specify that external painting to 
existing Council houses should take pre- 
cedence over that of privately owned 
houses, and there is no ethical or technical 
reason why it should, 

Britain’s greatest asset, its buildings, 
many designed by architects and built by 
craftsmen who put the quaUty of their 
work above the reward, already blasted 
and neglected by the war, are going to 
rack and ruin simply to conceal the chaotic 
state of the so-called housing drive. 

Brakes on Building 

Many people are having to tolerate 
damp walls, dry rot, old defective pumps, 
premises without bathrooms, lavatory 
accommodation, hot water or electric light 
installations. (The writer has one case of 
an application to lay a concrete floor on 
old bricks in the only earth closet on the 
premises and construct a small soak-away 
for surface water, to prevent flooding. The 
occupants approach the place in snow- 
boots and sit with their feet in several 
inches of water after a rainfall. A licence 
was refused.) A glimpse of the elaborate 
kitchen and bathrooms in prefabricated 
houses and of new Council houses half 
finished, with two modem lavatories, is 
of small consolation to these people. 

There are enough small builders who 
will never be engaged on new work to 
alleviate most of this ‘hiatus’; the W.B.A. 
controls will ensure that first priority work 
does not suffer, and even these should be 


limited to materials that really are in short 
supply. 

In conclusion, it remains to enumerate 
briefly the real reasons why these new 
houses are not materialising. 

1. Of the real experts at building small 
houses quickly — the much-maligned specu- 
lative builders — many were forced out of 
business by the war, and controls and 
direction of labour have now kept them 
out of the field. 

2. Many of those who have obtained 
contracts to build Council houses are large 
government contractors who mushroomed 
into existence and prosperity during the 
war, building aerodromes, camps, etc. They 
w^re reared on the cost-plus system with 
its demoralising effect on the amount of 
work per day per man. There are so few of 
these large concerns operating that it is 
possible for them almost to pick their 
contracts and take their own time and 
price. One would not dare say they do! 

In at least a few cases they have obtained 
contracts, put in the footings up to the 
damp course and then turned their atten- 
tion to private work of a more lucrative 
nature. Their high E.P.T. standards give 
them an added incentive which other firms 
today are lacking. 

3. The onus to build is on the local 
authorities. 

They, too, have not the same incentive 
or experience (as the pre-war builders who 
were in the game for a living) to force 
their plans through the labyrinth of red 
tape. 

There are, of course, many other reasons, 
but without making it too obvious that 
our politics are really to blame, one can 
forecast that until someone, somehow, 
introduces a little healthy competition into 
the business, these half-finished, half- 
hearted new houses will sink deeper into 
the Slough of Despond. 

It’s oidy human nature and that’s the 
whole trouble. 
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ASPECTS OF MODERN PATNTIN(t (3) 


The ‘^Fauves’ 


DENYS SUTTON 


The young painter of the generation of 
1900 was faced with one absorbing and 
almost frustrating problem: how could 
he find an artistic style which would 
express his own personality and, at the 
same time, go beyond the formulae of the 
past generation? Several ways were open 
to him. He could adopt Impressionism, 
which had only recently become respect- 
able, as a basis for his development, or he 
could attempt to propound a style corres- 
ponding to liis own needs. For the painter 
desirous of painting in a contemporary^ 
idiom, the question of following Impres- 
sionism, let alone a more academic method, 
hardly arose. The only way he could 
assuage his wish to create and realise his 
personality in artistic terms was to ad- 
vance along a new path. The moment 
itself was propitious. In a period when ideas 
and manners were being liberated from the 
conventions of the nineteenth century, 
this movement towards a greater freedom 
in treatment and subject matter was in- 
evitably accompanied by a similar degree 
of experimentalism in painting. Impres- 
sionism and all it represented had neces- 
sarily to be challenged : then, as always, if 
painters would do more than work in a 
sterile mamierism, a fresh approach to 
reality was essential. 

, Impressionism had character! *ed so many 
aspects of late nineteenth-century France. 
In the particular delicacy of their effects, 
in their ability to evoke the play of lights, 
the Impressionists had captured the de- 
lightful moments of civilised existence, an 
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afternoon spent in the Bois, a luncheon 
party in the sunsliine — those *cluinnes de 
la I'/e ’which Watteau and, before him, the 
Venetians, had so deliciously represented. 
But the Impressionists had not gone 
beyond this ; they had, indeed, no wish to 
do so. They were content to appreciate 
rather than to analyse, to suggest rather 
than to state. Their work contained no 
hint of that struggle to evade the cramping 
atmosphere of ‘bourgeois’ society implicit 
in Gauguin and Van Gogh, in Odilon 
Redon and Gustave Moreau, and even in 
Cezanne. 

These were the painters who exerted so 
immediate and potent an appeal to the 
generation of 1900, and who gave them the 
courage to evolve in a personal manner. 
However contradictory their aims and 
styles might seem, the work of Van Gogh 
and Cezanne contained the seeds of the 
future, those elements which appealed 
so conspicuously to the future Fauves. 
Cezanne, for instance, had clearly shown 
that the depiction of the surface values of 
light had now to surrender before the 
depiction of the recessional values of 
objects; Van Gogh, for his part, had 
demonstrated the importance of a direct 
formulation of personal sensation and 
emotion. Such doctrines were to fall on 
ready ears. Matisse, who was to lead the 
Fauves and the younger generation at this 
juncture, reahsed that Impressionism was 
a spent force and had to be superseded. 
Impressionism, he once remarked, could be 
compared with a brick wall through which 

[Centimed on page 5 f 
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a hole had to be knocked ; beyond 
lay a rich and dramatic existence domi- 
nated by the clash of colours and of 
light. 

The development of Matisse's own 
painting indicates that for him Fauvisme 
was the outcome of a conscious period of 
research and experiment. For Vlaminck, 
on the other hand, it was an expression of 
his pugnacious and virulent personality. In 
his early paintings, Matisse, using cool grey 
tones, had w-’orked in the tradition of 
Chardin and Corot, only later adopting 
Impressionism. Even after his visit to 
Corsica, when his colour became intense 
and pure, Matisse had still to go through 
a period of search and experiment. That 
he doubted the ability of Impressionism to 
solve his problems was clear. Flis doubts 
were shared by the young painters he had 
met in the studio of Gustave Moreau. 
After his return from Corsica, they kept 
together working in the Atelier Carricre, 
and later shared a studio in the rue Dutot, 
where Matisse painted what was virtually 
the first announcement of the Fauve style, 
a study of a male, nude, in blue. The date 
of this picture proves that Vlaminck’s 
claim that Fauvisme resulted from a chance 
meeting between himself and Derain is 
incorrect. Derain, indeed, whose celebrated 
copy of a Ghirlandaio in the Louvre dates 
from 1900, was more exact in stating that 
his efforts and those of Vlaminck served 
only to confirm a state of affairs which 
already existed. 

By 1898, however, Fauvisme was still a 
shadowy movement; it needed precise 
formulation. Matisse, for instance, was to 
derive such support from Cezanne’s Les 
Baigneuses, which he acquired in 1899. Yet 
Matisse, himself, was still in process of 
discovering his characteristic style. Friesz 
and Dufy, who both came from Le Havre, 
he had met by 1900 and in that year ex- 
hibited with them at the Galerie Prat. In 
1900, too, he met Derain and through him 
Vlaminck. The original group of Fauves 
was now assembled, though as yet its mem- 
bers had not formulated any precise views. 
What in fact had happened was that a 


coalition had occurred between the former 
pupils of Moreau, who were in revolt 
against the Academies, the so-called Chatou 
group of Derain and Vlaminck, Friesz and 
Dufy who had worked in Bomiat’s studio 
and the independent Dutch painter, Kecs 
van Dongen. In addition, Braque joined 
the Fauves in 1904.. Characteristic of the 
interdependence of the Fauves was that, 
during 1904, Matisse painted in a division- 
istic manner, arranging his colours to 
achieve an almost Byzantine richness. He 
had now come to represent his sensations 
direct by colour. This direct and expressive 
type of painting he and Derain sent from 
Collioure to the now celebrated Salon 
d’Automne of 1905. Sho\vn together with 
that of the other Fauves, such work caused 
an immediate sensation and the art critic, 
Louis Vauxcelles, dubbed Matisse and his 
companions the ‘Fauves’ or the ‘Wild 
Men’, a term which was to stay. 

The Challenge of Opposition 
The Fauves had not yet considered them- 
selves as a group : they were too individual 
for that. They formed no precise move- 
ment which issued manifestos, defining 
their aesthetic position. Fauvisme, on the 
contrary, was one of the least literary of 
movements, relying for its effect on the 
visual shock of its painting alone. But 
opposition was to unite them, at any rate 
temporarily. Fauvisme, as an aesthetic 
point of view made its appearance, formu- 
lated in an article by Matisse in La Grande 
Revue and later by Vlaminck in Tournant 
Dangereux. As a style, Fauvisme conveyed 
a turbulent joy in life, which took its note, 
perhaps, from Matisse’s La Joie de Vivre, 
In the richly painted canvases of the 
Fauves, the world appeared vivid and 
colourful after the soft shades of the 
Impressionists. Their use of a varied and 
vibrant range of colours was striking. Pure 
colour squeezed from the tube and lavishly 
applied to the canvas became symbolical 
of their style as a whole. It was colour, the 
immediate apprehension of visual experi- 
ence by means of colour, that liberated 
them from their inhibitions, enabling them 
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to paint as tliey so desired. In this search for 
new means of enriching the imagination 
they turned to Eastern and Negro art, and, 
at the same time, disregarded the laws of 
perspective. 

Tlie Revolt Against Rationalisation 

Fauvisnie was sensual, individual and 
spontaneous in its pictorial effects. But for 
each painter Fauvisnie was essentially 
sometliing different. Matisse could impose 
a scrupulous sense of form upon the rhyth- 
mic patterns of liis colour. To Vlaminck, 
on the other hand, Fauvisme provided an 
opportunity to express a sense of revolt 
against society and liberate his personality ; 
and it was this reliance on intuition and 
revolt against excessive rationalisation 
which made one critic compare Fauvisme 
with Bergsonism. 

Fauvisme was the movement of libera- 
tion. The later development of its adher- 
ents did not in all cases substantiate the 
promise of the early work. Friesz's bril- 
liant portrait of Fernand Fleuret was to be 
followed by a manneristic repetition of 
flowerpieces ; Van Dongen was to allow 
his gift for character and sense of paint to 
be submerged by too many portrait com- 
missions. Even Dufy was rarely to achieve 
such finely composed canvases as his 
VEstrade, though his exquisite sense of 
colour and gift of simplification has re- 
appeared with greater depths in his latest 
water colours. Matisse, for his part, used 
Fauvisme as an opportunity to develop his 
personal approach to visual experience ; in 
La Joie de Vivre, for instance, he expressed 
that tender lyricism and poetry, that 
understanding of colour relations which 
is one of his great contributions to paint- 
ing. His imaginative construction of an 
experience is presented with finality and 
mastery. 

The exhilaration of Fauvisme could not 
last. By 1908 the attention of the younger 
generation had shifted away from colour 
to form. But during the years 1900 to 1908 
Fauvisme was the movement of the hour. 
Its aims were clear, its achievements con- 


siderable. The Fauves staked all on their 
ability to translate their emotions and 
sensations before a scene into sharp, drama- 
tic paint; as in Derain’s Harbour Scene 
the effect consists of contrasts of pure 
colours and simplified outlines. The design 
is simplified to achieve a harmonious whole 
imbued with lighmess and vivacity. 

The exact delimitation of Fauvisme and 
its relation to Expressionism are not always 
easy to establish. Rouault, for instance, 
originally exhibited with the Fauves 
though, as his later work shows, he was 
essentially an Expressionist. Yet though 
the Expressionists themselves derived from 
Van Gogh, a particular turn was given to 
their work by its dependence on Munch. 
They seem, too, to have knowm the 
painting of their French contemporaries; 
Van Dongen and Nolde, for instance, have 
much in common. But Expressionism was 
far more compHcated than Fauvism, more 
tinged with literary experience. Both 
movements aimed at a translation of per- 
sonal emotion; but whereas the Expres- 
sionists were more concerned with spiritual 
or moral questions, the Fauves restricted 
themselves to the depiction of a few 
simple feelings. Expressionism, indeed, 
was far more pessimistic in its outlook. 

Once colour had been restored to its 
central place in the tradition of modem 
painting, once artists realised that they 
could dispense with the rules of perspec- 
tive, the inspiration of Fauvisme waned. 
It had accomplished its task as a point of 
departure. Significantly Braque moved on 
from Fauvisme to Cubism, and the analy- 
sis of form engaged the attention of 
modem artists. The two constant pre- 
occupations of the painter, form and 
colour, were thus continued in the main 
stream of modem painting, a synthesis 
apparent in Matisse. Brilliant, colourful, 
and exotic, Fauvisme was the expression of 
a sense of happiness and youth, an exultant 
demonstration of the ability of paint, as a 
thing in itself, to render sensation, and a 
celebration of the resilience of the 
individual. 
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THE GROWING 
DANGER OF POWER 


Ttuo recent books, one written by the leader of the July plot to assassinate 
Hitler, and the other by Mussolini's Foreign Minister, paint a detailed and fascinating 'behind the 
scenes' picture of totalitarian states. In analysing these two books, George 
Edinger stresses the fact that, once absolute power is invested in the 
executive, inevitable tyranny is the result 

GEORGE EDINGER 


Let us consider that arbitrary power has 
seldom or never been introduced into any 
country at once, ’ wrote Lord Chesterfield. 
‘It must be introduced by slow degrees and 
as it were step by step lest the people 
should see its approach!’ 

A chain of coincidence, providential 
perhaps for posterity, has preserved two 
vital records of this slow, relentless march 
of arbitrary power, recorded from behind 
the scenes. They were set down, one in 
Germany and one in Italy, by two men 
who did not expect that they or their 
story would ever penetrate into the world. 
Count Ciano’s Diario (Rizzoli, Milan) was 
completed in the author’s cell at Verona 
on 23 December 1943, three weeks before 
his execution. ‘If these notes of mine ever 
do see the light,’ he says, ‘it will be 
because I had put them in a safe place 
before the Germans got hold of me by a 
low-down piece of treachery. ’ (The Nazis 
induced Count Ciano to travel as far as 
Munich by the promise of safe conduct to 
Spain, and then dehvered him .over to 
Mussolini’s short-lived Fascist Republic.) 

Fabian von Schlabrendorff’s Offiziere 
gegen Hitler (Europa Verlag, Zurich) was 
conceived by the writer in the Gestapo 
Prison, Prinz Albrechtstrasse, Berlin, in 
February 1945 while he lay under interro- 
gation and torture to extract details of the 
mihtary plot against Hitler in the previous 
July. 

On II January 1944 Count Galeazzo 
Ciano was executed, but his papers were 


saved by Edda MussoHni, his widow, who 
smuggled them to Switzerland. Schlabren- 
dorff was more fortunate — his trial was 
interrupted by an air raid. When the 
‘All Clear’ sounded, both judge and 
dossier lay buried in the ruins. The 
authors were very different in character. 
The Italian, schooled in Macliiavelli, proud 
of his seemingly clever cynicism, con- 
tinued for three years as Foreign Minister 
to implement a policy wliich he bewailed 
and lamented every day in this Diary, kept 
apparently for the good of his soul. The 
German Staff-Captain fought in the Con- 
servative Underground from the moment 
Hitler arrogated the supreme power. 
As A.D.C. to General von Treschkow, 
Chief of Staff at von Kluge’s Smolensk 
Headquarters, he put two bombs into the 
Leader’s aeroplane (but they did not 
explode) back in March 1943. The 
German was die finer man. Germans 
emerge from a study of these two boohs 
with more credit than Italians. Schlabren- 
dorff lists the names of 127 men, mostly 
senior officers and landowners (‘the blue- 
blooded rabble’ against which Hitler used 
to inveigh), who were all executed, tor- 
tured or driven to suicide for their part in 
the ‘Generals’ plot. It reads hke a page 
tom from the Almanac de Gotha. Italian 
Generals were shabbier stuff altogether. 
Perhaps the last word on this was said by 
Treschkow the day before his death. ‘The 
God who would spare Sodom if there were 
ten righteous men found in the City will, 
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I am sure, save Germany, if it is only for 
our sakes. ’ 

But, essentially, botk men tell the same 
story; both sound the same warning. In 
their pages we see how absolute power 
once invested in the executive inevitably 
degenerates into tyranny and how, once 
conceded to the executive, it can never be 
revoked. In both instances the tyrants 
started their careers as Sociahsts. Both were 
proletarians, bom. Both found their 
readiest tools among their former political 
associates springing from the same class of 
society as themselves. There is no safety 
in electing the man of the people. 

Count Ciano is the more amusing writer. 
His narrative is spiced with pleasing wit. 
By March 1940, he is convinced that 
Mussolini means war because ‘it is bad 
enough for him that Hitler should be 
fighting a war, let alone winning it. ’ When 
Dr. Ley, chief of the Nazi Labour front, 
announces his visit to Rome, Ciano com- 
ments that he might have spared himself 
the trouble as nobody invited him to in- 
commode himself. He quotes approvingly 
King Victor Emmanuel on the green- 
sliirted leaders of Roumanian Fascism. 
‘They ought to leave off those silly shirts; 
it makes them look like the hotel porters 
in Tsarist Russia.’ When Ribbentrop in- 
forms Laval, summoned to Hitler’s quar- 
ters in an East Prussian Forest, that his 
countryman ‘Napoleon’ once stayed there, 
the Count observes that this is a typical 
piece of German manners because ‘unless 
I am mistaken, it was in rather different 
circumstances,’ That was the time Hitler 
talked for three hours to the intense 
annoyance of Mussolini ‘who is used to 
doing the talking himself!’ But Laval said 
one witty thing It is a Httle difficult for me 
to do much because all I ever hear in France 
is “Laval to the gallows!”’ And Ciano 
overheard this talk in English between a 
German and an Italian General discussing 
the Russian front. 

‘Had we heavy losses ? ’ asks the Italian. 

‘No losses at all. You ran away.’ 

‘Like you at Moscow.’ 

‘Exactly!’ 


Unfortunately Ciano cannot see any 
joke pointed against himself. 

When the French Ambassador, Fran9ois 
Poncet, summoned to hear Italy’s declara- 
tion of war in June 1940, after remarking 
that he thought it was only Stalin who 
stabbed a prostrate country, looks up to 
see the Italian Foreign Minister in full 
Air Force uniform and remarks, ‘Now 
don’t go and get yourself killed’, Ciano 
pompously comments, ‘Well, I had rather 
be the soldier minister than the minister 
soldier’, which is the first and last we hear 
about his soldiering. But at least his wit 
enables him to see clear. Just before the 
war. Sir Percy Lorraine, the British Am- 
bassador, tells him that Britain will cer- 
tainly fight and that he (Sir Percy) means 
to fight, too; that Britain of today is very 
different to what it was a few years ago. 
‘I did not go into polemics because I 
thmk that is true and Sir Percy knows that 
I thiirk so,’ Ciano admits. 

In 1939 Ciano starts with views dia- 
metrically opposed to those of his chief 
and father-in-law ‘I say we must keep out 
if we can, but if we do fight, it should be 
against the Germans. Mussolini says we 
should get in if we can, and if so it must 
be with the Germans.’ 

Mussolini versus Hitler 
Mussolini cannot allow Hitler to steal 
the limelight and the glory. He plunges 
Italy into war out of sheer vanity, 
without wanting to realise that she has 
virtually no Air Force. ‘Our air losses in the 
first month amount to 250 machines; we 
have produced an equal quantity, but it is 
much harder to replace the pilots ! ’ 

Mussolini had never worried about the 
power or potential of his Air Force. He 
worried excessively about the angle of the 
Fascist salute, the correctness of the goose- 
step introduced as passo Romano ; fretted 
to fury about a press photograph showing 
a guard of honour performing a ragged 
‘Present Arms’. But about the strength of 
the Air Force he was so ignorant, so 
misinformed by people anxious to hold 
down their jobs, so unwilling to face a 
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disagreeable truth (Plitler, too, according to 
SchlabrendorfF, pulled down the blinds of 
the windows in his railway carriage to 
blink the disagreeable fact that German 
cities were badly bombed) that Ciano 
seriously weighed the practicability of 
driving round all the hangars and counting 
up the planes. 

From the falsification of their forecasts, 
both dictators only concluded that their 
people were unworthy of them. ‘The Duce 
launched into an all-out attack on the 
Italian people’, runs Ciano’s entry for 
5 August 1940.* That always happens when 
he meets obstacles to his schemes. He says 
that his main object in afforesting the 
Appenines is to make the Itahan climate 
more severe and breed a hardier race.’ 
(At this stage the editor of the Diaries 
notes that the mental specialists got 
worried.) Next he wants to make all 
Southern Italians serfs for the more war- 
like North Itahans. When Naples is 
bombed, he is deUghted because ‘the 
experience will make it a city of Nordic 
stamina.’ (‘I have,’ says Ciano, ‘some 
doubts.’) Galled because France collapsed 
before he struck a blow, galled by the pro- 
gressively inglorious progress of Italian 
arms, galled by what Ciano calls ‘the in- 
feriority complex of his Admirals,’ galled 
by Hitler’s answer to his offer of Italian aid 
for the invasion of Britain (a polite refusal, 
coupled with the suggestion that German 
troops should be sent to the Mediterranean 
instead), galled, above all, by Hitler’s 
telephone orders to meet him at difficult 
times in inconvenient places (‘he rings for 
me as if I were a waiter’), this silly Duce is 
mentally unbalanced by the February of 
1943 when Count Ciano, removed from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, closes his 
Diary and takes leave of his chief. 

‘He asked me if aU my papers were in 
order. “Yes,” I said. “They are all in 
order, and when the dark days come, as 
come they must, I shall be able to docu- 
ment all Germany’s acts of treachery to us 
from the time they decided on this war till 
the day they invaded Russia and never told 
us till their troops were over the border. 


Or, better still, at twenty-four hours’ 
notice I can dehver the speech that has 
been sticking in my throat for three years’ ’ .’ 

This is genuine. 

‘I must accept the will of God,’ he 
writes in the moving Introduction. ‘I feel 
a great peace of mind coming over me. I 
am ready for the supreme penalty. In that 
state nobody tells a lie. I can declare that 
there is not one word written in these 
Diaries that is not true. There is nothing 
exaggerated and nothing that is just the 
fruit of bitterness. It is all there as I saw and 
heard it happen.’ 

Plotters Against Hitler 

Why, then, did he lend himself to it so 
long? Why remain the instrument of a 
pohcy he hated. Why, with liis Kling, the 
Army, and an overwhelming majority of 
the Italian people on his side, be satisfied 
to be the tool of a Mussolini long become 
the tool of Hitler? 

One answer at least lies in Schlabren- 
dorff ’s full narrative of what we call the 
July Plot, which was, in fact, a wide- 
spread conspiracy against Nazism from the 
moment that it came into power. Ciano 
collaborated, Schlabrendorff resisted, a 
system they knew was evil. Neither man, 
neither course, could save their country or 
themselves. It is heartrending to read about 
von Schlabrendorff’s visit to Winston 
Churchill in 1939, when he unfolded, in 
the presence of leading Enghshmen, the 
detafls of the German military plot to 
overthrow the Nazi Government and save 
the peoples of Europe from a second 
World War. From that moment imtil the 
end of Germany and themselves, this band 
of brave men, interpreting what may, after 
all, have been the will of the majority of 
Germans, marched recklessly from disaster 
to disaster. We see their leader, Admiral 
von Canaris, Chief of Naval Intelligence, 
carefully sounding his men and placing 
them at key posts. We see the author’s 
own chief, von Treschkow, screwing up 
General von Kluge to surround Smolensk 
Headquarters with a reliable cavalry regi- 
ment to seize the Fuhrer’s person on his 
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projected visit to the Eastern Front in the 
spring of 1943* 

But the visit is deferred, like that other 
visit to an Army Headquarters on the 
Rhine in 1940 when General von Hartmann 
had planned to arrest the Fiihrer. And with 
every day’s delay, Kluge’s resolution ebbs 
till the regiment is sent away and Schla- 
brendorff is left to execute, single-handed, 
the wild project of blowing up Hitler in 
his plane with bombs disguised as bottles 
of brandy. 

Drawing the Moral 

But no sooner does the project miscarry 
than the plotters embark on another. 
Hitler will not come to them, so they 
must somehow get to Hitler. But by now 
their ‘secret’ is out. Himmler knows all 
about them and tells Canaris that he will 
make an end of ‘ men like you and Goer- 
deler (the Prime Minister designate) and 
von Beck’. But Himmler, too, is sitting 
on the fence. And when Count von 
Stauffenburg, a Royalist known for his 
anti-Nazi sentiments, an officer badly 
wounded in North Africa, applies for 
various posts that will bring him in con- 
tact with the leader he is so anxious to 
destroy, one senior officer after another 
turns down his request with shouts of 
laughter. One gets the impression that, by 
the end of 1943, practically every senior 
officer knew what was in the wind 
and that most wished the project well. 
Otherwise how^ could ‘Action Valkyrie’, 
wliich provided for the wholesale arrest 
of die Nazi hierarchy in Berlin and 
the disarming of the S.S. in the capital 
by the Artillery School the moment 
Hitler was killed, have been mounted on 
such a scale? But this majority neither 
furthered, frustrated nor betrayed. They 
just sat and waited. And so the Generals, 
with the people and the officers’ corps on 
their side, were as helpless as was Count 
Ciano with King, Pope, and people on his 
side. The Germans tried. The Itahans never 
tried. The upshot was equally disastrous. 
Why? 

In the answer lies the moral, the vital 


importance to ourselves and to posterity, of 
these two books whose publication in this 
country has been so long delayed. 

As soon as the totalitarian machine has 
inserted itself into the life of a people, the 
fight for Liberty has been lost. By the 
time its objectionable features have been 
disclosed, it is already too late to strike. It 
was Cromwell, the first of these totali- 
tariaiis (for whom, by the way, Hitler 
conceived a fervent admiration), who 
remarked that he cared not whether nine 
men out of ten in England were ranged 
against liim so long as the sword was in 
the tenth man’s hand. 

It need not be a sword. A coloured form, 
backed by a ministerial order outside the 
competence of the Courts, will serve well 
enough. And once the system has got 
executive control, tiiere will always be men 
and women enough in the key posts who 
have a vested interest in perpetuating the 
order of things on which their jobs de- 
pend, to ensure that any effort to upset them 
will, short of a national or an inter- 
national disaster, be doomed to failure. 
In time, of course, totalitarianism is bound 
to kill itself because the people on whom it 
is imposed will wither away into that 
obscurity and mediocrity inseparable from 
the destruction of free speech and indepen- 
dent thought. But that is a biological 
process far too slow to save. Meantime the 
people’s feet are set upon the road to serf- 
dom. The particular brands of totali- 
tarianism that Ciano and Schlabrendorff 
describe were distinguished from the out- 
set by cruelty and by injustice. But there 
can be other totalitarianisms that are 
neither cruel nor uiqust, at least in their 
beginnings. Perhaps these are the most 
insidious because they are the least easily 
perceived. They can be accepted by any 
tired people. That is why all peoples must 
be grateful to these two writers who 
suffered so much to warn us that the price 
of freedom is eternal vigilance and that 
copies who would not be destroyed must 
e alert and active long before that 
moment when their Schlabrendorffs strike 
too late and their Cianos fear to strike at all. 
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The Experimental Theatres 

PATRICK GIBBS 


The Theatre between the two wars was 
notoriously susceptible to outside in- 
fluences. Slumps on the Stock Exchange 
produced reactions at the box-oflice; an 
unusually fine summer and theatres were 
deserted; every pohtical crisis meant a 
falling-ofF in business. Seldom, however, 
can the London Theatre have been so 
greatly influenced by external events as it 
was by the cold weather and consequent 
fuel crisis which occurred in February and 
March. 

The Theatre at tliat critical time hap- 
pened to be in a state of transition. The 
indiscriminate popularity which it had 
enjoyed during the war years was showing 
distinct signs of ending: support for 
the future was begimiing to appear less 
assured. Seats could often be found in 
theatres at short notice ; the runs of plays 
were becoming less exhausting; and the 
queue of new productions, wliich in the 
war years were always to be found touring 
provincial towns awaiting the vacancy of 
a West End theatre, had been gradually 
reduced. 

The transition would, no doubt, have 
been slow and imperceptible but for the 
vagaries of the weather. A change which 
might have taken six months to become 
apparent pccurred within six weeks. Plays, 
either originally weak or nearing the end 
of a long run, were withdrawn from lack 
of support ; and holders of theatre leases, 
who during the war might have had their 
choice of half-a-dozen finished produc- 
tions waiting in the provincial queue, 
found themselves looking for plays. 

The need was momentary, the result a 
stroke of fortune, but it was an oppor- 
tunity for the experimental theatres to be 
found in the outlying districts of London. 



EILEEN HER LIE, in her successful rSle as the Queen, in 
^The Eagle has Tivo Heads* by Jean Cocteau 


They were able to provide some half- 
dozen new productions to fill the gap. 
Plays were transferred from the Embassy, 
Swiss Cottage, the New Lindsey and from 
the Boltons Theatre. Tliis occurrence draws 
attention to the work of these theatres in 
the past and arouses speculation as to their 
future. 

The oldest established is the Embassy, 
which reopened after a wartime closure 
under the management of Anthony 
Hawtrey in February 1945. As at most 
experimental theatres, plays are put on for 
runs of three weeks’ duration. The theatre, 
with a capacity of 670, is not a club, and so 
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FREDA JACKSON, in Joan Templets gripping flay of wartime evacuation, ‘No Room at the Inn*, at the 

Winter Garden Theatre 


seats may be bought by the public. The 
producing company is a non-profit-making 
organisation associated with the Arts 
Council; the board of directors, whom 
Mr. Hawtrey represents, includes Val 
Gielgud ,Sir Lewis Casson, Clemence 
Dane and Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe. 

Of the thirty new plays produced it is 
difficult to realise that no less than nine 
have been transferred to the West End: 
fine tribute to Mr. Hawtrey’ s judgment 
and casting. In ‘No Room at the Inn’ he 
found perhaps the most moving play of 
the war years and made a reputation for 
Freda Jackson. In ‘Worm’s Eye View’ 
he gave London a riotous comedy in which 
Ronald Shiner, the Cockney comedian, 
was admirably cast. 

His task, Mr. Hawtrey told me, was far 
from easy in the months following the end 
of the war in Europe. A West End theatre 
for a play, however deserving, was all but 
unobtainable. ‘No Room at the Inn’, 
presented at the Embassy in June 1945, did 
not reach the Winter Garden until May of 
the following year ; nor was it possible to 
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find a provincial theatre for this play in 
the interval, for more than three weeks. 
Under those circumstances it was fortunate 
that the cast could be kept together until a 
London theatre was found. 

Now, finding a theatre is, at least tem- 
porarily, less difficult : the problem may be 
to find an audience. Mr. Hawtrey, how- 
ever, is optimistic, and has some ambitious 
plans. His company has taken a lease of the 
Grand Theatre, Croydon, seating 1,200, 
and established a Repertory Company 
there. Productions destined for the Embassy 
play for one week at Croydon before 
being seen at Swiss Cottage. In four weeks, 
therefore, Croydon sees two Embassy 
productions, and two by the Repertory 
Company, this being large enough to 
present plays in successive weeks without 
actors having to rehearse one part wHle 
playing another. 

Embassy productions, for which the 
scenery is built in the Croydon Theatre, 
each cost some ^£200-3 00, but Mr. Hawtrey 
told me that it is possible to cover ex- 
penses in the four weeks’ run. It is, as a 
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JILL BENNETT CIS Kitty, 


‘ Noiif Barabbas’, at the Vaudeinlle Theatre 


general rule, unusual for a production at 
such a theatre to pay its expenses: com- 
pensation is looked for in the West End 
when a play is transferred. Arrangements 
made between the producing theatre and 
another management for the transfer of a 
play vary, but the original producers will 
usually see a percentage of the takings and 
perhaps something of the profits, too, 
against which they may balance the losses 
on their less successful ventures. 

Still, Mr. Hawtrey would like liis com- 
pany to have the lease of a theatre, in fact 
two theatres — one small and one medium 
sized — ^in the West End, to which he 
could transfer Embassy plays at will. He 
would like to run a repertory of new plays 
at these theatres, adding plays from Swiss 
Cottage in accordance with demand. This 
idea, interesting though it is, appears to me 
unpractical, for the financial arrangements 
for a number of companies playing in the 
same theatre on different nights are surely 
unlikely to be economical. In finding 
sufficient new plays Mr. Hawtrey declares 
there is no difficulty. An average of sixty 


plays a week come to Swiss Cottage to 
be read, of which two or three may be 
possible productions. 

The Lyric, Hammersmith, opening as an 
experimental theatre in October 1945, is 
run by the Company of Four, is also non- 
profit-making and associated with the Arts 
Council. Here, however, there is already 
that link with the West End Theatre 
which Anthony Hawtrey hopes to forge, 
for Hugh Beaumont, of H.M. Tennent 
Ltd., is a partner in the company. The 
Lyric, rather larger than the Embassy, is 
also open to the general public. Plays run 
for three weeks and previously make a 
short provincial tour, visiting Cambridge, 
Cardiff, Brighton and one other town. 
Productions, I am told, may cost ^^800 or 
more, but with good audiences on tour 
and at Hammersmith it is not impossible 
to recover tliis sum. Seventeen plays have 
been presented, the majority new. The 
most notable production has been "The 
Eagle has Two Heads’ from the French 
of Jean Cocteau, which is now playing 
in the West End ; and the most interesting 
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discovery is undoubtedly the actress Eileen 
Herlie, who after appearing in three 
plays at the Lyric, made a great success 
as Cocteau’s romantic heroine. The only 
other transfer has been a revival of 
Robertson’s ‘Caste’, wliich failed to survive 
the cold weather at the Duke of York’s. 

Although transfers have been infrequent 
from the Lyric, productions have been 
interesting. The management’s object is not 
to find ‘commercial’ plays, but to present 
deserving plays that might not otherwise 
be seen, and to encourage new talent. 
This object, to my mind, has been kept 
well in view. ‘The Brothers Karamazov’ 
with Frederick Valk was a memorable pro- 
duction; and I remember with deHght plays 
by Thornton Wilder and William Saroyan 
that I might not otherwise have had 
an opportunity of seeing. Peter Ashmore, 
whom London first saw at the Lyric, is 
a producer of promise; Irene Worth an 
actress to be watched ; and Anthony 
Holland, whose work at Hammersmith 
resulted in his making the decor for ‘Lady 
Frederick’, a designer of ability. 

The New Lindsey and Boltons Theatres 
differ in that they are clubs, admitting 
only members, who pay a nominal fee, to 
performances. This arrangement has the 
advantage that plays need not be submitted 
to the censor. The Lindsey, with its seating 
for 170, opened in April 1946, and now 
has 7,000 members. Ten plays have been 
presented, three of which have gone to the 
West End. Among them was that much 
discussed ‘Pick-Up Gixl\ wliich had a suc- 
cessful run and brought into prominence 
its producer, Peter Cotes. Other transfers 
have been tlie Russo-American allegory, 
‘Caviar to the General’, with Eugenie 
Leontovitch, and ‘Power without Glory’ 
by the twenty-six-year-old playwright, 
Michael Clayton Hutton. Frederick Pifiard 
directs the artistic policy of the Lindsey. 

A similar-sized theatre, the Boltons, 
opened in January of this year; John Wyse, 
its director, had the good fortune to find 
for his second production a play much 
esteemed by the critics—William Douglas 
Home s ‘Now Barabbas’, which was 


transferred to the Vaudeville to fill a 
vacancy caused by the cold spell. 

To this hst of theatres which look for 
new plays and new talent can be added 
the ‘Q’ at Kew Bridge. Jack de Leon, 
its director, presents a different play each 
week, and has given a week’s trial to 
several plays that have afterwards been 
successfully transferred, often under his 
own management. Here, however, the 
poHcy is to interest a local public, and the 
finding of new plays a secondary objective. 
The long-running ‘Shop at Sly Corner’ 
and ‘This was a Woman’ were plays first 
seen at the ‘Q’ which were afterwards 
successful in London theatres. 

Soon the experimental theatres will re- 
ceive a notable addition. Norman Marshall, 
the producer, who made the Gate Theatre 
Club so successful before the war, is to 
direct policy at the Arts Theatre, in the 
heart of the West End, for one year from 
30 April. In this venture the Arts Council 
are also associated. Mr. Marshall, with 
whom I discussed the project, discovered 
many fine plays and much new talent 
during his management of the Gate. 
‘Victoria Regina’, ‘Parnell’ and ‘Of Mice 
and Men’, were but a few. 

Under Alec dunes’ direction the Arts 
Theatre Club pursued an outstandingly 
successful policy of reviving the classics, 
and the membership rose to 20,000. Now 
the majority of plays presented will be 
new : ‘not necessarily plays with commer- 
cial possibilities,’ Mr. Marshall said, but 
‘plays that interest me.’ I look on the 
future of the Arts with great expectations 
aroused by many exciting evenings at the 
Gate. Mr. Marshall intends to produce 
himself, as a rule, and to run plays for four 
weeks. His first play will be Francois 
Mauriac’s ‘Les Mai Aimees’, translated by' 
Sir Basil Bartlett, with the title of ‘Less 
than Kind’. 

Such, then, is the bare outline of the 
experimental theatre field: half a dozen 
managers looking for new plays, new 
talent ; presenting between them more dian 
100 plays in a year. And still authors 
complain that their work remains unseen! 
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■m’A Book of Yesterday 'm- 

GEORGE ELIOT’S 

ADAM BEDE 

REVIEWED BY WALTER PARKER 


T o understand fully Adam Bede^ one must 
consider particulars of the author’s hfe, 
together with her unusual temperament, 
the book being largely autobiographical 

Mary Ann Evans, George Eliot’s real 
name, was bom on a Warwickshire farm 
in 1819, where at the age of five she read 
everything from the Bible to Defoe’s 
History of the Devill At school she was 
completely spoilt on account of her 
amazing cleverness and wide range of 
general knowledge. In 1841 Marian, as 
she was called, left the country to live 
alone with her father, Robert Evans, in 
Coventry, where she met a cultivated and 
refined family who took the clever but 
forlorn girl to their hearts and thus satis- 
fied the need for family affection and real 
companionship. 

In 1851 an article by Marian appeared 
in the Westminster Review, the editor of 
which, Mr. Chapman, was so impressed 
by her general knowledge and astonishing 
grip of philosophical subjects that he 
asked her to be sub-editor and live with 
him and his wife at their home in the 
Strand. She accepted the offer and Lon- 
don became her home until 1854. Her 
most intimate friend during her first year 
in London was Herbert Spencer, the 
philosopher, who, although a man of cold 
temperament and ultra-qritical mind, was 
greatly attracted by the womanly side of 
Marian. Besides writing: ‘I am frequently 
at Chapman’s, and the greamess of her 
intellect conj oined with her womanly quali- 
ties and manner generally keep me at her side 
most of the evening*, he took her to con- 
certs; they went daily walks together; they 
sang together, and generally comported 
themselves as an about -to -be -engaged 


couple. But Spencer contradicted reports 
about them and told friends that his mind 
and Marian’s were ‘set on things higher 
than love in its concrete form.* Then he 
suddenly cooled off! 

Soon after entering the Chapman house- 
hold Marian met Lewes, to whom she was 
to give the best part of her hfe. At first 
she did not Hke him; considered him a 
man of light and uncertain mind ; in fact, 
one who reverenced nothing. Under this 
frolic and gaiety Lewes hid his real feelings ; 
his hfe was sad, his wife having deserted 
him for his dearest friend, and left him 
to bring up tlaree boys. Theit friendship 
daily grew closer, and in April, 1853, she 
wrote: ‘People are very good to me. 
Mr. Lewes especially is kind and attentive, 
and has quite won my regard after having 
had a good deal of my vituperation. Like 
a few other people in the world, he is 
better than he seems. A man of heart and 
conscience, wearing a mask of flippancy. 

During 1853 and the early part of 1854 
their intimacy grew, and upon recognition 
of their love for one another she resigned 
her position on the^ Westminster Review, 
and they bravely faced the difficulties of 
the situation. Lewes had his sons to 
provide for and, in addition, he felt it his 
duty to continue to support his wife. 
Marian considered all aspects of the 
business : possible loss of her friends and 
position; she even sought out the erring 
wife and inquired if there were the slightest 
chance of her returning to her husband. 
JMrs. Lewes stated emphatically that in no 
circumstances did she desire further inter- 
course with the man she had wronged. 
That decided Marian; she hesitated no 
longer to join her life with that of the man 
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GEORGE ELIOT, 1819-1880, after the portrait by 
Sir Frederick Burton 

she loved, under the peculiar conditions 
forced upon them through the law’s 
inability to grant Lewes a divorce. The 
die was cast and on 20 July came the 
oft-quoted letter to her Coventry friends : 

‘Dear Friends — all three: 

I have only time to say good-bye and 
God bless you. Poste Restante, Weimar, 
for the next six weeks, and afterwards 
Berlin. Ever your loving and grateful 
Marian. ’ 

Marian was convinced that time would 
prove that no union of hearts and lives 
under legal conditions was ever more 
sacred and complete than theirs. Her 
prognostication was correct: their per- 
manent devotion to each other, their 
loving and entirely happy domestic life, 
the gratitude of Lewes’s sons for the 
motherly care by their ‘dearest little 
Miitterchen throughout the next twenty- 
five years surely showed justification for 
her action. 

George Lewes, a critic of peculiar in- 
sight, realised that Marian Lewes— as she 
henceforth insisted on being styled— -was a 
profound thinker upon philosophical sub- 
jects, she possessed still greater powers, and 
he put it to her that she could become a 
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leading imaginative writer. In 1 856, Marian 
happened to have with her in Berlin the 
MS. of the only thing she had written in 
the fiction line. ‘Something led her to read 
it to George. He was struck by it and 
suggested the possibihty of her being able 
to write a novel, though he distrusted — 
indeed disbelieved in — my possession of 
any dramatic power. ’ He persuaded her to 
write a story, but it was not until she had 
actually written part of Amos Barton and 
read it aloud to him that he acknowledged 
her possession of more than k certain 
ability for description and power to 
describe humorous dialogue. 

That was the first result of Marian’s 
association with Lewes: the old despon- 
dency and loneliness had left her for ever ; 
her work, as well as her play, had been 
shared for two happy years by one capable 
of drawing her out by his criticism and 
sympathy. They lived together in perfect 
harmony until Lewes’s death in 1879. 

The first part of Adam Bede was written 
in the winter of 1857, and the second part 
was written at Munich, the third being 
completed at Richmond. When record- 
ing in her journal the dates of writing 
each volume she gives interesting details 
of the inception of the book: it was 
suggested by an anecdote of her aunt, 
Mrs. Samuel Evans, the Methodist 
preacher, concerning a girl hanged for 
child-murder, with whom Mrs. Evans 
passed the night in prayer, induced her to 
confess and accompanied her in the cart to 
the place of execution. In the story Mrs. 
Evans appeared as Dinah Morris; the 
child-murder suggested the seducer, Arthur 
Donnithome ; the true lover, Adam Bede, 
the model for whom was her father. These 
points settled, the general situation is 
defined and its development follows 
simply and naturally. The world of Adam 
Bede is clearly that of Marian’s early 
years, harmonised by loving memories. 

The book, a story of nature and the soil, 
is cruel and sad, but a description of life 
as its author had found it; Marian paid 
off nature’s treatment of herself: she, who 
she herself says was ‘ugly and physically 
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unattractive’, punishiiig Hetty Sorrel for 
her beauty and charm, Hetty’s dainty flesh 
suffering for what Marian had failed to 
enjoy. Again is her own Hfe portrayed in 
that of Hetty: in her o’^m life she de- 
hberately ‘ broke all the pledges made and 
impHed for her by her parentage and 
education*, and to her surprise found 
herself not persecuted, miserable, punished, 
but richer, better, happier, and in every 
way more comfortable and more content ; 
but her remorse was evidenced in her 
heroine, Hetty Sorrel, receiving what 
Marian Lewes beHeved to be her due. 

Many years before the novel was written 
Marian had cast off Evangehcal beliefs; 
so it is natural that she should take a 
Methodist preacher as the centre of 
interest: ‘Methodism,’ she says in the 
opening of Adam Bede, ‘ was a rudimentary 
culture for the simple peasantry ; it linked 
their souls with the past, and suffused them 
with the sense of a pitying, loving, infinite 
presence, sweet as summer to the houseless 
needy.’ She found her ideal heroine in 
one of Methodism’s charming, but typical, 
representatives — ^Dinah Morris — ^who, in 
the author’s view, is the chief interest of the 
story. Her sermon at the opening strikes 
the keynote, and we have to share the 
impression it makes on Seth Bede, ‘she’s 
too good and holy for any man, let alone 
me.’ It was strange, said Marian, that 
people should fancy she had ‘copied’ 
Dinah Morris’s sermons and prayers, when 
really they were ‘written with hot tears 
as they surged up in her own mind. ’ 

The prison scene, which the author 
intended to be the climax, shows Dinah 
Morris interviewing poor little Hetty 
Sorrel, convicted of murder and expecting 
to be hanged the next day, to persuade 
her to confess her guilt ere she went to 
her Maker. Then the interest switches 
to the pathetic crirninal, who moves us to 
the core as she falteringly relates her 
wanderings in search of her seducer. Ulti- 
mately Hetty is transported to Botany 
Bay; we are introduced to another love- 
affair — ^we discover that the saintly Dinah 
is not above marrying — and Adam Bede, 



GEORGE ELIOT, in later life 

Up to that time passionately in love with 
Hetty, shows liis common sense in realising 
the merits of her antithesis ! So tragedy is 
brushed aside, its unpleasant results for- 
gotten, and all ends happily. 

Adam Bede was published by Blackwood, 
in three volumes, in 1859; and rapidly 
became a ‘best seller’; seventeen editions 
and 16,000 copies were sold during the 
first year ; Blackwood, who had already 
given Marian ^800 for the copyright, sent 
another cheque for that amount, returned 
the copyright, and offered ^^2,000 for her 
next novel. Within a couple of months the 
book was quoted in the House of Com- 
mons; it became the book of the year; 
was translated into French and German. It 
placed its gifted author in the first rank of 
Victorian novelists; Dickens begged for a 
novel for his magazine Household Words; 
Charles Reade declared that ^Adam Bede 
was the finest thing since Shakespeare’; 
while Mrs. GaskeU said: ‘I have never 
read anything so complete and beautiful 
in fiction in my life before. ’ 

Marian Lewes asks herself in her 
famous journal: ‘ Shall I ever write another 
book as true as Adam Bedei^ She never 
did, and it remains to us as the memento 
of a courageous, forceful, and extra- 
ordinary woman. 
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Fijiy Years Ago 



Progress or Retrogression? 

Were it not for the deeply grounded belief 
that the affairs of this world progress even when 
idiey seem to retrogress, the heading of this 
section of the Review this month should be 
called the retrogression, not the progress of 
the world. For retrogression undoubtedly it is, 
however wisely it may be over-ruled for good, 
that at this moment the Turkish army should 
have driven the Greeks in headlong &ght, not 
only from the province of Epirus, which they 
had attempted to seize, but even from Thessaly, 
which had been in their undisputed possession 
for nearly twenty years. It is bad news, and it 
only makes bad worse to reflect how large a 
share is due to those blatant sympathisers with 
Greece who impelled her into a conflict, which, 
as the result shows, she was utterly incompetent 
to sustain. So far, fortunately, the Turkish 
troops seem to have been kept well in hand, and 
their advance into the Greek provinces does not 
appear to have been accompanied by the usual 
atrocities with which the victorious Ottoman 
usually strikes terror into the hearts of his 
victims. Loud cries are being raised, especially 
by those whose reckless folly lured the Greeks 
to their doom, that England should at once 
make Europe intervene between the victors 



TtTREBY : am certainly unwell, hut I shall by no means 
permit myself to be dissected* Prom Der Floh 


and the vanquished. To tliis the answer is that 
England by herself cannot make Europe inter- 
vene, and she can only intervene herself, single- 
handed, by arraying on the side of the Turk 
those Powers which already regard her action 
with imconcealed suspicion. 

Those who in quarrels interpose 

Must oft expea a bloody nose. 

And the attitude of the European Powers in 
refusing to intervene when only requested to 
do so by one of the combatants, is perfectly 
intelligible. All this trouble has arisen because 
Greece refuses to recognise the audiority of 
the European Areopagus. Until Greece is suffi- 
ciently awakened to the reality of dungs to 
invoke the authority which she has despised, 
there is nothing for it but to wait. 

The Austrian Emperor at St. Petersburg 

The chief international event of last month has 
been the visit paid by the Austrian Emperor 
to the Russian Tsar. The speeches were very 
cordial, and the visit, as weU as the utterances 
which it has prompted in the official press and at 
the Imperial banquets, is that Austria and Russia 
are drawing more closely together in view of the 
increased pressure of the Eastern crisis. That is 
natural andasit should be. Instead of deprecating 
the Austro-Russian understanding, it ought to 
be promoted by England in every possible way. 
For it must never be forgotten that the blood- 
shed of 1876-77-78 dates directly from the break- 
up of the Three Emperors* Alliance, which was 
due to England’s rejection of the Berlin Memor- 
andum, because it pointed unmistakably to the 
coercion of the Turk. Austria and Russia are the 
Powers most vitally interested in the disposition 
of the possessions of the Sick Man, and true 
statesmanship on the part of Britain would lead 
our Foreign Minister sedulously to promote a 
good understanding between them. Apart from 
other reasons which appeal to the public con- 
science, there is the very practical consideration 
that if we aspire to play the part of a marplot, 
it is by no means impossible the rapprochement 
may take place in spite of us, with its objective 
the isolation of England rather than the Hquid- 
ation of Turkey. 


A Lost Opportunity 

It is to be regretted that the Duke of Norfolk, 
for all his liigh descent and historic position, 
should have failed so signally in imagination 
as not to seize the opportunity of this record 
year to establish penny postage diroughout 
Greater Britain. Whatis the use of being fifteenth 
Duke of Norfolk, premier duke and earl, and 
hereditary Earl Marshal and Chief Butler of 
England, if he cannot on occasion face tlie hons 
in his path, and protest, if need be by resignation, 
against the sacrifice of so great an opportunity 
of demonstrating the Imperial mission of the 
department over which he presides ? 

The Indian Government and Vice 
in the Army 

Just as we were going to press last month ap- 
peared the letter which Lord George Hamilton, 
as Secretary for India, addressed to the Indian 
Government, with proposals wliich it is hoped 
will diminish the prevalence of venereal disease 
among the British troops in the East. The im- 
portance of this despatch lies chiefly m the first 
part of the eleventh clause, which runs as follows: 

Your Excellency wiU, I am confident, concur with 
Her Majesty’s Government that in any measures 
there must be nothing that can be represented as an 
encouragement of vice. There must be no provision of 
women for the use of soldiers by any authority. There 
must be no registration of prostitutes other than that 
which is, or should be, enforced for all inhabitants of 
cantonments, and no granting of licences to practise 
prostitution. There must be no compulsory and 
periodical examination of women. Prostitutes must 
not be allowed to reside in regimental bazaars, or to 
accompany regiments on the march. 

A Russo -English Alliance 

The Russian aUiance is worth paying a great 
price for, and Mr. Durban is quite willing to 
pay the price of Constantinople tomorrow if 
anything could be bought thereby; but he 
recognises that the popular sentiment in Russia 
would raise insuperable obstacles to any attempt 
to buy French support by ceding Syria and the 
holy places of the Holy Land to France and the 
Latin Chmch— Comment on * Russia As It Is* 
hy W. Durban. 

Spain 

I believe it wiU be necessary for Spain, in case the 
projected canal should be carried to a successful con- 
clusion, to fortify her possessions in the West Indies 
and to maintain such a fleet in those waters as wiU 
neutralise to some extent the control of the canal by 
the United States. I cannot, however, bring myself to 
believe that Europe wiU ever consent to such exclusive 
ownership ; on the contrary, I think they wiU, with 


every show of justice, oifer it their strenuous 
opposition. Even the Latin nations of the American 
continent, who now understand the fuU significance of 
the Monroe Doctrme, will probably oppose it as the 
upas tree of their independence. The degree of 
influence or control to be possessed by the U.S.A. over 
the Nicaragua Canal must depend upon the concur- 
rence of various nations, but Spain as the owner of 
Cuba must at all times exercise a powerful influence in 
the Gulf of Mexico. — Captain Sobral, Naval Attache 
at Washington, in North American Review. 

‘Ouida’ on the Italian Elections 

‘Ouida’, writing on the ‘Twentieth Italian 
Parhament’, makes no effort to conceal her 
bitter disappointment. She would have liked to 
have had the head of Crispi upon a charger, and 
Crispi has been returned once more to take his 
seat in the new Parliament, and Rudini makes 
open overtures to Sonnino. ‘Ouida’s' heart is 
so sore that she cannot even swear with 
her usual extreme vigour. Instead of the usual 
anathemas, we have only tliis mild lament over 
Rudini’s failure to come up to her standard : 

The country respects him, but it was ready to do 
more than this; if it do not do more now the fault is his. 
He has lost the love of a nation for the sake of a smile 
at the Quirinal. Last spring one of the finest oppor- 
tunities which ever occurred for great action was 
offered by the course of events and the disposition of 
the people: there was no one capable of taking advan- 
tage of either of these. The time for such action has 
now passed ; the anvil is now cold — ^when it was hot no 
one was strong enough to lift the hammer and strike. 



MARCH ROUND, GENTLEMEN, MARCH ROUND. 

Peace! Peace! Peace! 

Ah! The funny Guardians of the Peace! 

From La Silhouette 



New Books 


GERMAN YOUTH: BOND OR FREE 
By Howard Becker, Professor of Sociology in the University of Wisconsin. 
Kegan Paul-Routledge. 1 8s. 


It is humiliatmg for one long an adult to have 
to admit that one of the great formative move- 
ments of our time began and long continued as 
a league of boys between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen who thought a person of eighteen was 
an old man who ought to retire from active 
life. Yet nevertheless this is so. 

In a suburb of Berlin, in the eighteen- 
nineties, there came together a small group of 
grammar school boys who, from a class in 
shorthand, graduated to wandering in the open 
air. Under the leadership of Karl Fischer, they 
began to adopt a distinctive costume, to 
resurrect forgotten musical instruments and 
folksongs, and to live, as they wandered, 
by a khid of primitive communism, rejecting 
all bourgeois values and standards in favour 
of a bowl of potato soup and a bed in the 
straw. 

They felt a fanatical hatred for ‘the institu- 
tions of this hfe and time’ and placed responsi- 
bihty for the society they rejected upon 
‘grown-ups’. In the declaration which (hey 
made when they met upon Hohe Meissner 
mountain in 1913 they said: ‘We determine 
to fashion our lives in obedience to our 
own conscience, accepting the burden of 
our own responsibility; we are determined to 
maintain this freedom under all circumstances.’ 

The Wandervogel and its imitators grew 
rapidly and in the post-1918 world its values 
became the accepted canon for all bands, leagues 
and movements of youth, whether freely run by 
young people or under adult inspiration. 

Many commentators have said that no vital 
young person in Germany in the period after 
the first World War could escape their 
infiuence, and E. Y. Hartshorne, Otto Strasser 
and many others have written of the organic 
connection between the rise of the German 
youth leagues and tlie rise of National Social- 
ism. And Becker quotes, among other writings, 
those of a young Englishman who had identi- 
fied himself with the Leagues over twenty 
years ago: 
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‘Leaders. Leadership, that is our need, and 
obedience, and great wordless activity ... We 
must waste no more effort on discussion and 
controversy . . . The discussion can be left to the 
leaders round the council fixes . . . The new 
religion must be inarticulate . . . convictions 
should be sealed in the dark ... 

‘I heheve ... in the wheel of the stars and the 
rhythmic cycles of birth and death and of the 
seasons, which preserve the exquisite freshness 
of life from ever staling ... I want the fight and 
man naked and unashamed, with his sword in 
his hand, and behind, the stars sweeping west- 
ward, and before, the wind in the grass. It 
is enough, Brothers. Action! The word is 
spoken.’ 

Howard Becker comments: ‘Such lust for 
action for its own sake, coupled with fanatically 
tmged devotion to the leader, is approached in 
recent times only by a handful of followers of 
Mussohni and Hitler.’ It would be too much to 
speak of the identity of the Youth Movement 
and Hitlerism; nevertheless the Youth Move- 
ment helped to prepare the Germany which 
Hitler was to conquer. 

In the course of his analysis of this fascina- 
ting stream in German history, Howard 
Becker has got together much interesting 
material, some of it clearly out of direct 
personal experience. 

Alas! he is full of the most bafHing stylistic 
tricks which prevent him from ever giving us 
even the simple narrative of events without 
which his own comments cannot be understood. 
The beginning and the end introduce imaginary 
characters, for example, who explain themselves 
in monologues. 

It is good to see that this movement, so 
neglected by historians, is now treated seriously 
by sociologists, and iough this is not the 
classic account one has been hoping to see, 
it is nevertheless a valuable contribution to 
the scant literature on the subject. 


LESLIE PAUL 



New Books 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE FROM WITHIN 
By Sir Cosmo Parkinson. Faber & Faber. 

8 s. 6d. 

‘That morgue’, Mr. Harold Macmillan’s 
friends called it. Sir Cosmo does not leave us 
waiting in the corridor very long, and is soon 
introducing us to the occupants of the many 
offices. They seem surprisingly active and 
human. Meeting them will do much to enlighten 
the ignorant critic and, what is more important, 
disillusion the misguided. 

In form, this book is not altogetlier satis- 
factory. Sir Cosmo’s reminiscences are delight- 
ful, charged with a whimsical sense of the 
ridiculous but occasionally marred by lapses 
into a Chairman’s vote of thanks to all who 
have helped so splendidly. By way of contrast, 
the passages on organisation are informative 
and often constructive, but where the author 
pulls back a curtain to reveal a controversial 
subject (and he puUs back a great many), he 
has a rather irritating habit of rushing us off to 
look at another before we have even discussed 
the first. 

And they certainly deserve a closer scrutiny. 
The merging of ‘Defence’ into the ‘General* 
Department, the liquidation of the Far Eastern 
Department and the responsibility for Palestine 
are but a few of the many subjects which Sir 
Cosmo raises but upon which he remains 
reticent. Sir Warren Fisher’s name appears on 
several pages, though not, strangely enough, 
on page 95 where we read: ‘The Treasury is a 
law unto itself, moreover, the Secretary to the 
Treasury is Head of the Civil Service (it always 
seems a pity that the file, on which so impor- 
tant a decision was taken, has been lost).’ This 
exhumes an old bone, but Sir Cosmo’s teeth- 
marks are not so discernible upon it as those of 
the Group of Conservatives who recently pub- 
lished their proposals for Constitutional Reform. 

Many changes are recorded in this book, 
with a convincing ring of personal experience 
about them. The day is visualised when the 
Colonial Office, in a new home, becomes 
the ‘poor dependant of its own offspring, the 
Dominions Office*. Those who have read 
Schuyler’s The Fall of the Old Colonial System 
in the light of recent events may well wonder 
whether it will be quite so far ahead as Sir 
Cosmo imagines. 

The chapters about organisation should be 
read by all Civil Servants and Local Govern- 
ment Officers. Sir Cosmo’s authoritative advice 
and that of others whom he quotes is particu- 


larly apt today. ‘I am strongly of the opinion,’ 
said a former Principal Clerk in tlie Colonial 
Office, ‘that the present system is productive 
of many evUs, not the least of which is the fact 
that it fosters and encourages an intellectual 
arrogance among the junior clerks . . .’ 

The Parkinson table provides a meal of 
condensed food for thought, but in place of 
the savoury we are offered die aperitif for 
another and more leisurely repast. It is to be 
hoped that ‘in due course’ (whatever that time- 
worn officialese expression may mean) we shall 
have the diaries of his tours in the Empire ‘ for 
conson*. Sir Cosmo was advised, on joining the 
Civil Service, to minute according to his con- 
science. His conscience must be a happy one. 

A subject index and at least one map are the 
two main omissions from this crowded book, 
which could be rectified in later editions. 

H. LEGGE-BOURKE 


C. P. SCOTT (1846-1932) THE MAiaNG 

OF THE ‘MANCHESTER GUARDIAN’ 
Frederick Muller. 12 s. 6d. 

Few men have served any profession with the 
single-minded devotion and rigid integrity with 
which C. P. Scott served journalism. In the 
fifty-seven years of his editorship of the Man- 
chester Guardian, Scott raised the paper from 
local to world influence. 

The life story of the great editor (i84<5~i932) 
is well told in this centenary volume. Wisely 
the book has drawn heavily on J. L. Hammond’s 
Life for the pohtical history. Included is a full 
account of Scott’s battles for justice in the three 
major controversial issues of his time, Irish 
Home Rule, the Boer War and Women’s 
Suflrage. Inspired by his own humanitarian 
idealism, Scott was ever a doughty fighter for 
the cause of the underdog. Roimd him, Scott 
attracted a band of gifted lieutenants whose 
individual contributions to the volume act like 
a number of lights combining to floodlight the 
work and character of their Chief. 


But perhaps the clearest revelation of Scott’s 
character is to be found in some of his own 
‘leaders’. The book’s selection includes his 
famous ‘Comment is free, but facts are sacred’ 
leader, written in May 1921. In this Scott wrote 
that neither in the gathering nor the presenta- 
tion of news ‘must the unclouded face of truth 
suffer wrong.’ 


In a sense this was the keynote of his life — 
eternal vigilance to ensure that in all things 
truth should come first. 
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THE NEW 

Musical Educator 

This book is t±ie combined work of 
several famous musicians and teachers, 
and it deals in an entirely practical way 
with every branch of musical education. 

INDISPENSABLE TO ALL 

Whether you know a lot or little 
about music The New Musical Educator 
is indispensable to you. If you are now 
studying under a teacher it is still of 
great vdue to you. It provides a first- 
rate knowledge of all musical subjects 
and can thus complete an aU-round 
musical education. 

SOME OF THE SUBJECTS 
DEALT WITH 

There is hardly any subject in the 
whole realm of music which is not 
covered by The New Musical Educator. 
The following are a few of the con- 
tents: Musicd Terms, Course on the 
Pianoforte, Courses on the Violin and 
Viola, Course on the Violoncello, 
Courses on the Organ and Harmonium, 
Singing and Voice Production, Sight 
Singing, The Choral Society, Choir 
Training and Conducting, the Dance 
Band, the Military Band, the Musical 
Training of the Young, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Imitation, Canon and 
Fugue, Analysis, Composition, Musical 
Forms, Orchestration, Acoustics, 
Musical Diplomas and Degrees, How 
to listen to Music, etc., etc. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

Hundreds of music type illustrations 
are included and no less valuable are the 
figures and drawings which illustrate 
the position of the hands and arms in 
the playing of various instruments. 

SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET 

To THE CAXTON PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 

173 Cltm House, Surrey Street, 

London, W.G,2 

Please send me, free of charge. Pamphlet describing 
The New Musical Educator. 

Name 

{Send this form in unsealed envelope. Id. stamp.) 
Address 

E.l 
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S High Horse 
5 Riderless 

L. T. C. ROLT 

Author of Narrow Boat 

• The author believes that material pro- 
gress must be subordinated to spiritual as 
well as material needs, and it pleads for 
individual responsibilities and rights in 
face of the threats of authoritarian doc- 
trine and practice. 

II • Those who believe that civilisation 
R is indeed a ‘high horse riderless’ will ^ 
M welcome the calm conviction of a book M 
H not beset by the unbridled materialism 
X of the age. H 

5 Illustrated los. 6d. net S 
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Vincent 

Sheean 

THIS HOUSE AGAINST 
THIS HOUSE 

Here, as in Between the Thunder and the 
Suny Mr. Sheean combines the story of 
his personal participation in recent 
historical events of world-wide impor- 
tance with an analysis of international 
affairs in the light of his passionate 
liberalism. I 65 , 

Professor 
A. C, Pigou 

ASPECTS OF BRITISH 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

This authoritative account of the 
economic aftermath in this country 
of the 1914-1918 war will be of great 
interest in the new post-war situation. 

155. 

MACMILLAN 
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New Books 


YEARS OF CRISIS 

By Kenneth Ingram. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 

An outline of international history from 1919- 
1945, as this stout volume purports to be, is an 
undertaking as tempting to an author as it is 
challenging to the contemporary reader. But 
Mr. Ingram is wisely aware that the risk of 
judgment must be great when only a few years 
have elapsed since the end of a crisis which 
shook the whole world. His earnest desire to 
avoid finaHty of opinion is best expressed in his 
conviction that ‘there is no finality in his- 
tory.’ What he supplies, then, is a sequence of 
facts and factual trends which characterised the 
period between the two wars and the years of 
the second World War. 

He contents himself in tlie main parts of his 
book with the role of a detached, yet vigilant 
and careful recor,der. In this he is most success- 
ful where he deals with historical and political 
events and tendencies, with characteristics of 
personalities and, in later parts, with strategic 
issues. Where the facts are less clearly discernible 
and where they would require a more specialised 
analysis as in the chapter on ‘The World Slump 
and its Consequences’, he is obviously on very 
much less safe ground. Yet the question — ^how 
far the post-war settlement of, and the econo- 
mic nationalism after, 1919 laid the foundation 
to repercussions which were liable to involve 
sooner or later the major coimtries in a common 
economic dibdcle — should have been one of the 
more important issues of the book and not have 
been treated as a more or less accidental side- 
development. This the author should have con- 
sidered as even more urgent, as at the end of the 
book he cannot, after all, avoid the temptation 
to draw some conclusions and make some sug- 
gestions of a far-reacliing nature. He contends 
that the focal cause of the two wars should be 
sought in the fact that the outstanding feature 
of our present society is that it has been based on 
the design of endowing a minority of individuals 
witli the ownership of wealth, the land, the raw 
materials and the machines designed to exploit 
and distribute these riches. Rival private 
enterprise, nowadays largely represented by 
combines, but still competitive, has been 
accompanied by ‘rival nationahsms’ — a type of 
development which, in the author’s opinion, 
must result in regular outbursts of war. The 
solution, in his view, should be a reconstruction 
of society on ‘ equahtarian’ principles. It is not 
altogether satisfactory that a book which can be 
praised as a useful guide through the political 
history of the twenty -six years should at the end 


become saddled with perspectives for which its 
historical contents do not offer any justification; 
for rival nationalism can be abated by more 
sensible methods than those which Mr. Ingram 


CHINA MOULDED BY CONFUCIUS 
By F. T. Cheng. Stevens. 18s. 

This book, one of a senes pubHshed under the 
auspices of the London Institute of World 
Affairs, is by the Chmese Ambassador to 
London: its purpose, to reveal, for a better 
understanding between East and West, some of 
the ideas and ideals that have influenced his 
countrymen for the past two thousand years or 
more. Or, as the author puts it, ‘ to try to give a 
glimpse of the soul of my country and, inci- 
dentdly, to explain certain institutions, customs,- 
and aspects ofhfe.’ Recalling the size of China, 
and its long history, this sounds a tall order ; but 
it is simplified by the fact that, as Dr. Cheng’s 
tide announces, the teachings of Confucius, and 
of his most brilHant disciple, Mencius, have had 
a tremendous influence on the Chinese character. 
It is, therefore, by quoting many outstanding 
passages from their writings and others of the 
Confucius school (the philosopher himself left 
no written records), and by adding his own 
lucid and helpful commentary, that Dr. Cheng 
achieves his purpose. 

Confucius, who was bom about 550 B.c., 
claimed no divine revelation, even declining to 
be ranked as a sage, but his teachings on the 
fimdamental problems and conduct of Hfe, later 
collected in the Analects, have for the Chinese 
the significance of our Scriptural writings. There 
is a tendency among Western thinkers to depre- 
cate the value of the Analects as being more 
concerned with temporal than spiritual values. 
But Confucianism teaches benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety and sincerity, and — as 
Dr. Cheng points out, not only from the pulpit 
— expounded the Golden Rule some five hun- 
dred years before the birth of Christ. It may be 
termed a ‘way of life’ rather than a religion as 
we understand the word, but as such it reaches 
the heights. 

There is a great temptation to quote from the 
distilled wisdom in this book, but space wiU not 
allow. As an introduction to a more compre- 
hensive study of Chinese Hfe and thought, this 
could hardly be bettered : one can only hope it 
will have the circulation it deserves. 

RAYMOND ANDERSON 
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Blaise Hamlet, Gloucestershire. From On Trust for the 
Mation, by Clough WilHams-EUis. Paul Elek. 25s. 

MONTGOMERY 

By Alan Moorehead. Hamish Hamilton. 

12S. 6d. 

From this vivid midstream biography the 
figure of Monty emerges clearly and compel- 
lingly, 'with many of the elements of greatness. 
We cannot assess his true stature until the full 
story of the campaigns is revealed ; we cannot 
tell how diiferent the tide of affairs would have 
run had ‘Strafer* Gott not been killed on his 
way to the Middle East in 1942. But in the 
meantime tliis book should be read. It is very 
good and, indeed, sometimes touches greamess. 
Mr. Moorehead describes the early background 
with considerable narrative skill — the adolescent 
rebellions of the bishop’s son, the Sandhurst 
rowdy, the conscientious subaltern in India, the 
days in the B.E.F., where after six weeks Monty 
won the D.S.O., and with it a wound that kept 
him on the staff for the rest of the war. But the 
greater part of the book is righdy devoted to the 
war years, to the story of the great campaigns, 
and to Monty as a man rather than as a 
General. 

Having spent superlatives on its candour, its 
verve, and its crispness, we should note the 
defects of Mr. Moorehead’s method, defects due 
in part to the proximity in time of the subject. 
True, he avoids the conventional tailors’ 
dummies of miHtary biographies, with their 
glazed righteousness and posturing heroics — ^he 
depicts Montgomery in the round, with all his 
weaknesses. The frankness is refreshing, but 


deceptive, for Mr. Moorehead errs by an 
ostentatious clarity of revelation that masks the 
partisan. Even as he describes Monty’s stone- 
walling staff tactics, or raps him over the 
knuckles for intransigence witli knowing good- 
humour, he is keeping the eulogy and the 
clipped p3ean up his sleeve. And with this 
deliberate mask of impartiality, which is 
weakest in the account of the early years, Mr. 
Moorehead clicks into an occasional false 
staccato. In the study of Montgomery’s 
character, for instance, Mr. Moorehead is some- 
times superficial. In telescoping the events of 
the inter-war years — advisable for the general 
perspective of the book — ^he exaggerates Mont- 
gomery’s role as rebel, as unorthodox strategist. 
Monty Taughed outright’ at the Camberley 
course in 1920, says Mr. Moorehead approv- 
ingly, but none the less he went humourlessly 
/and without qualms to quell the Irish rebels. He 
may have irritated the War Office wallahs by 
eccentricity, but he loved the Army, and he had 
a passion for drill detail, for all the ritual of 
squarebashing. Unconventional Monty has 
certainly been — it was this trait that caught 
the public fancy and that he deliberately and 
wisely exploited — but never an honest-to-God 
rebel. 

His rebellions were always personal, just as his 
.evangehsm was a personal religion, and his 
conception of war was of a personal feud. One 
of the reasons for his mythopoeic function in 
society was that he restored to an impersonal 
war the sense of personality. But to the British 
Tommy he was, as a General, a figure remote, 
however respected, however less like a stuffed 
shirt than the others. He was a leader, and in 
that he had greatness. (See Mr. Moorehead’s 
stirring story of Ms first forty-eight hours in the 
Middle East.) But both Monty and Mr. Moore- 
head overrate the citizen soldier’s martial ardour. 
With Ms ‘devotional leadersMp’, Ms black and 
wMte code of values, Ms self-visualisation in an 
Old Testament part, his transferred paternalism, 
Monty was not a soldier of the people. 

Mr. Moorehead is never pedagogic in Ms 
story of tactics, strategy or debate, and though 
he nurses Ms bias, he writes amply and well for 
the other side. On many points Mr. Moorehead 
does establish Monty’s greatness, and answers 
many of the canards put out by less talented and 
less honest soldiers and politicians. But his 
career is not yet ended. I wish that Mr. Moore- 
head had analysed the myth of the non-political 
soldier. Can a Field-Marshal be neutral ? 

BRUCE BAIN 
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TWO BOOKS OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 

MY CROWDED 
SOLITUDE 

by JACK McLaren 

With Preface by Sir John Squire 
New Edition 6s. net 

The true Story of a life spent 
amongst the Australian Blacks. 

Mr. McLaren knows how to write a 
book in a way which keeps a sopWs- 
ticated reader with him in grateful 
enjoyment to the last page. 

H. M, Tomlinson 

It is an enchanting volume. He can 
describe strange places and strange 
people in a way that makes them almost 
as vivid as reality. Richard King 

That rarity among books of travel 
which can be enjoyed as art. 

Times Literary Supplement 

The author is to be congratulated on 
this curiously human study of perhaps 
the most backward race in the whole 
world. Daily Telegraph 

Jack McLaren is an artist in words, 
and his narrative is enthralling from 
first page to the last. Daily Mail 

One of the finest travel books of our 
generation. 

Manchester Evening Chronicle 

Kept me up the greater part of one 
night. Aberdeen Evening Express 

He has written nothing more enter- 
taining. Yorkshire Evening Nem 


Ivan 

Turgenev 

FATHERS AND CHILDREN 

AND 

RUDiN 

These two novels are classic 
examples of Ivan Turgenev’s 
work. Newly translated by 
Richard Hare, they show the 
mastery of the Russian scene 
by this author of international 
fame. 10/6 

Translated by 
RICHARD HARE 

First Cheap Edition 

Maria 

Kuneewiczoira 
THE STRANGER 


SETTLERS IN 
OUR VALLEY 

by GERALDINE JORDI 

8s« 6d. net 

This accoxmt of life on a South 
African settlement is so human and so 
sympathetically humorous that it takes 
the reader right into the midst of the 
little society which has grown up in the 
Valley. This intimate picture should 
prove of absorbing interest both to the 
casual reader and to those for whom 
South Africa makes a special appeal. 


QUALITY PRESS LTD. 

Publishers 

18 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C2 




Observer: 'This story of a clever 
and impossible woman in pre- 
war Poland is a fascinating piece 
of work.’ 

Spectator: ‘ Rose’s life is revealed 
with vigour, pathos, tenderness 
and humour; an odd, unusual 
and very fascinating novel.’ 6/- 

HUTCHINSON 
INTERNATIONAL 
AUTHORS LTD 



World Review 


MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE 
1870-1940 

By Denis Saurat. Dent. 12s. 6 d. 

The title of Professor Saurat’s book suggests an 
exhaustive survey of the Hterature of the Third 
Republic, but it contains no more than 140 
pages, and the catalogue of writers mentioned, 
albeit along one, has many significant omissions. 
The author evidently failed to decide, before 
sitting down to write the book, precisely what 
its aim and scope should be ; and the result is a 
chaotic medley of names, facts, theories and 
generalisations, all liighly coloured by personal 
prejudice. 

Professor Saurat is first of all at pains to put 
across a pet theory of his regarding die nature of 
the development of French Hterature. He sees it 
as a process of ‘denudation of the soul’ accom- 
panied by a search for ‘ a firm basis on which 
to build’: the seventeenth century rgects the 
chaotic exuberance of the Renaissance; the 
eighteenth destroys rehgion; the Romantics 
throw reason overboard, and their successors, 
led by Mallarme and then Proust on the one 


The Autobiography of a Soldier 

Playing 
with Strife 

In these thrilling reminiscences of 
a distinguished soldier is reflected 
British military history over the 
past forty years. Lt.-Gen. Neame 
tells his story modestly but vividly, 
and the record of his escape from 
captivity in Italy and of his daring 
three -month journey to reach 
Eighth Army headquarters, chal- 
lenges the most adventurous fiction. 
With 31 half -tone plates and 4 maps 
and plans, 155. net. 

Lt.~Gen. Sir Philip Neame 
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hand, and Zola (‘die Mallarme of the mob’) 
on the other, get rid of everything else — the self, 
die intellect, the emotions — leaving nothing but 
pure sensation, ‘ the actual impact on our senses, 
hearing, sight, or the heart ; not the feelings or 
the ideas aroused by this impact.’ So that the 
modern period appears as ‘so far the ultimate 
phase in the process’ — though, as Professor 
Saurat goes on to observe, ‘it cannot be said that 
the basis has been found ; perhaps that search is 
in itself a delusion. ’ 

This argument, having been stated, is not 
developed with any degree of clarity or con- 
viction; it becomes submerged in a series of 
loosely connected comments on individual 
writers and on such general questions — 
interesting in themselves but irrelevant to the 
main thesis outlined above — as the ‘industrial- 
isation’ of the novel, the influence of poHtics 
on French literature, the downfall of the 
theatre, etc. 

Professor Saurat is never duU (at times one 
almost wishes that he were, for his brightness is 
apt to pall), and among much in these pages 
which is arbitrary, superficial and sometimes 
even silly, there is some shrewd and penetrating 
criticism. 

He is excellent on Proust, for whom he 
makes out a good case to be considered the 
greatest French no veHst after Balzac, on Valery 
(‘Mallarme made into success’), on Barr^s and 
on Loti, though the last named hardly deserves 
a chapter to himself in a book which dismisses 
Maupassant in a tliird of a page with epithets 
like ‘comic’ and ‘merely boring’. 

Too often are Professor Saurat’s verdicts 
thus hasty and arrogant ; and in some cases they 
are self-contradictory. His use of EngHsh is 
versatile but capricious : in affecting cleverness, 
he sometimes succeeds in being merely sHpshod. 
On page 109, for example, he tells us that 
V Imposture of Bemanos is ‘ not unHke Duhamel’s 
Salavin in its capacity for soul revelation, 
though totally unHke’ — a remark which, 
assuming it is intended to mean anything at aH, 
is rather clumsily put. 

Yet, for aU this, the book has its stimulating 
moments, and will be read with a mixture of 
pleasure and rage by those who possess some 
knowledge of the subject. Others will be better 
advised to give it a miss and wait for the more 
thoughtful, objective and finished work which 
Professor Saurat, one hopes, wiU one day write. 

TERENCE KILMARTIN 
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FOREIGN MUD 

By Maurice Collis. Faber & Faber. 21s. 

The Anglo-Chinese war of 1839-40 is not by a 
long chalk the worst blot on the British copy- 
book, but it is not an episode in which we can 
take much pride, even though it added Hong- 
Kong to the Empire. In a narrative that is 
possibly the best he has yet written, Mr. CoUis 
describes with his usual skill the series of events, 
dramatic and comic, which culminated in that 
short and not very bloody conflict. 

CJp to and during the 1830s, the period 
covered by the book, European trade with 
China had been conducted through one port, 
Canton. This trade was governed by the Eight 
Regulations, stringent and humfliating rules 
designed to keep the Barbarians (the Chinese 
term for all foreigners) in their place. They 
particularly irked a Britain seeking fresh fields 
for mercantile expansion. Because of them the 
East India Company found it impossible to pay 
for its tea purchases with goods, and it was 
largely this fact that brought opium smuggling 
into being. This opium traffic was an astonishing 
business. By Imperial Decree the drug was 
prohibited the country; nevertheless, so much 
was smuggled in, with the connivance of almost 
everybody but the Emperor, that it paid for the 
tea and contributed largely to the revenues of 
India, source of the opium. Yet profitable 
though this discreditable traffic was, both the 
merchants engaged in it and the British Govern- 
ment who tacitly countenanced it, would have 
been only too glad to see it replaced by normal 
and decent trading. It was to force China to open 
her ports for tliis purpose, rather than any 
fundamental quarrel over opium, that led 
Britain to open hostilities. 

As readers of his other books know, the 
particular appeal of Mr. CoUis’ writing is his 
ability to use facts with the minimum of 
speculation, and yet, by presenting selected 
episodes in a vivid and dramatic fashion, to 
make his narrative as exciting as any fictional 
adventure tale. In Foreign Mud the facts are weU 
authenticated, with the pros and cons of the 
situation fairly stated. But you won’t necessarily 
have to be interested in the rights and wrongs of 
the ‘Opium Imbroglio’ to find it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to put the book down before 
the end is reached. It should be mentioned that 
it is finely produced and has some exceUent 
reproductions of old engravings. 

RAYMOND ANDERSON 
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This is the fifth and concluding 
volume of the history of the work 
done by the Royal Air Force and 
the U.S.A.A.F. It is a vividly 
written and authoritative record 
of achievements and events 
during the period October 1944 
to September 1945 
316 magnificent illustrations 
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£10,000 UNITED NATIONS 

Literary Competition Selections 

THE AGE OF 
REVOLUTION 

by 

J. J. SAUNDERS, M.A. 

A survey of European history 
since 1815 to the present day in 
which political, social and 
economic changes are discussed 
with wide knowledge 1 8 / - 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Labour and the Colour Bar 

Sir, — I wish to point out three inaccuracies 
in your January issue, (i) On p. 40 David 
Gunston, says a ptopos of whales: ‘the other 
and smaller species are caught each year 
at the shore station near Durban,’ (2) On 
p. 37, your contributor, L. James, writes ^ 
propos of South Africa’s recent Indian legisla- 
tion: ‘It was opposed by three parties — the 
Nationalists, the Dominion Party and the 
Labour Party.’ Having failed in the demand 
for a Select Committee to make a more funda- 
mental approach and find a more equitable 
solution to the problem, the Labour Party 
supported this Bill. (3) Also on p. 37, the same 
contributor writes : ‘The South African Labour 
Party is a mockery. It stands for maintaining the 
whites in die best-paid jobs.’ The Labour 
Party alone among the Parliamentary parties of 
this country has for years unremittingly pressed 
for equal pay for equal work, regardless of race or 
colour^ and on these terms is prepared to en- 
courage non-Europeans to enter all trades and 
professions. 

Prom : Margaret Mackenzie, Johannesburg, 

Union of 5 . Africa. 

A Cheap Sneer 

Sir, — ^The cheap sneer in the Sunday Pictorial 
today has merely strengthened your protest. 
Congratulations on having made it. 

From: Victor Hilton, Editor, Westcountry News 
Service, Torquay. 

The Sunday Pictorial 

Sir,— The writer is one of the 294 critics of 
the Sunday Pictorial poll asking for public votes 
in respect of die possible forthcoming marriage 
of our Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip of 
Greece. 

I wrote the Sunday Pictorial as soon as their 
intentions were published and stated that if 
public opinion was so important and a poll 
really necessary, then the poll should be con- 
ducted by the proper officials of the Govern- 
ment, and not by any newspaper. The Sunday 
Pictorial spoke of the reception of the news in 
America and Russia and possible feelings. I 
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suggested we might ask Marshal Stalin and 
President Truman for their agreement to the 
marriage. Yes, Mr. Hulton, I have come to the 
conclusion after readmg the Sunday Pictorial for 
many years that this ‘paragon of journalistic 
propriety’ is certainly living up to the afore- 
mentioned .apt description quoted recently in 
Parliament by a well-known M.P. who felt that 
sarcasm was not out of place in that instance, 
and all people of good taste will think the same. 
From: George Wordsworth, 

Plaistow, E.13. 

The Anatomy of Peace! 

Sir, — In his article, published in the February 
issue of W^rld Review, Emery Reves supports 
his theme by a very plausible interpretation of 
general historical facts. He overlooks the human 
element and the development of a complex 
economic system in his simple explanation of 
historical sequences. 

When ‘we become men, we put away 
childish filings’, so when we develop the right 
attitude towards life, then only will wars be no 
more. Lasting peace will not result from UNO 
deliberation because of the failure of a League 
system but because people have not yet develop- 
ed that high spiritual quality which would 
automatically eliminate wars for ever. 

From : D. Young, Nornianton. 

Jonathan Swifter! 

Sir, — ^My congratulations on your March 
issue, which is conspicuous for the excellence 
and variety of its contents. I Hke the little 
quotations at the bottom of some of the pages. 

On page 47 I note the following from 
Voltaire : ‘Men are pleased enough if you expose 
follies in general, always provided you indicate 
no one in particular. Each one applies to his 
neighbour die satire which belongs to himself, 
and so all men laugh at the expense of each 
other.’ 

Jonathan Swift had already said the same 
thing in the Preface to The Battle of the Books, 
but more tersely and more efiectively; ‘Satire 
is a sort of glass wherein beholders do generally 
discover everybody’s face but their own.* 
From: Arnold C. Taylor, Hove. 



WHY WORRY? 


W ORRY uses an im- 
mense amount of vital 
force. People who worry not 
only use up their energy 
during the day by worrying, 
but they rob themselves of 
that greatest of all restor- 
atives, sleep. People who 
w'orry can’t sleep. They lose 
their appetite. They often 
end up by getting really ill. 
How often have you heard it said, ‘ I am worried 
to death ! ’ ? 

What do you suppose would happen if a person 
who V/B.S putting himself into mental, moral and 
physical bankruptcy by worrying were to convert 
all this worry-energy into constructive action ? In 
no time at all he would have accomplished so 
much that he would have nothing to worry about. 

Nothing is more discouraging to a worrying 
person than to have someone say, ‘Oh, don’t 
worry, it will all come out right ! ’ 

That is not reassuring at all. The worrying one 
can’t see how it is going to come out all right. 
But if the men and w'omen who worry could be 
shown how to overcome the troubles and diffi- 
culties that cause worry, they soon would cease 
wasting their very life-blood in worrying. Instead 
they would begin devoting their energies to a 
constructive effort that would gain them freedom 
from worry for the rest of their lives. 

You say that soimds plausible, but can it be 
done ? 

It can be done, and is being done, by Pel- 
manism, every day in the year. This is all the 
more remarkable because today the whole 
world is in an upset condition and people are 
worrying to an unusual extent. Yet, every mail 
brings letters to the Pelman Institute from 
grateful Pelmanists who have ceased to worry. 

People today are all too prone to complain 
that they just have to worry. But once they 
become Pelmanists they cease this negative form 
of thought. 

Personal and Individual 
Pelmanists are not left to make the applications 
themselves. An experienced and sympathetic in- 
structional staff shows them, in exact detail, how 
to apply the principles of Pelmanism to their own 
circumstances and aspirations. Thus every Pel- 
man Course is an individual Course. 

Over and over again our correspondents say, in 
effect: ‘I feel that this Course was prepared for 
me, and me only’. Substantially this is so, for the 
instructional notes and letters of advice are 
entirely personal to the individual ; they are for 
him or her only. 



What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism brings out the mind’s latent pow ers 
and develops them to the highest point of effi- 
ciency. It banishes such weaknesses and defects 
as: 


Pessimism 
Forgetfulness 
Indefiniteness 
Procrastination 
Mind- Wandering 
Weakness of Will 


Timidity 

Inferiority 

Depression 

Indecision 

Aimlessness 

Lack of Ideas 


Ail these defects and weaknesses can be 
completely overcome by a course of Pelmanism. 

Then there are those opposite qualities which 
are valuable in every aspect of living; 


a 


— Judgment 
— Optimism 
— Observation 
— Concentration 
— Self-Confidence 
— Organising Power 


— Courage 
— Initiative 
—Reliability 
— Will-Power 
— Resourcefulness 
— Presence of Mind 


You can develop and strengthen all these by 
course of Pelmanism. 


-H.M. FORCES- 

All serving and ex-service members are now entitled to 
receive the complete Pelman Course, with full tuition 
and guidance at 

One -Half Usual Fee 

Immediate application should be made for Special 
Enrolment Form (Services) 


The dominant aim for every man and woman 
must be to show a courageous, confident, well- 
equipped mental front. The general effect of the 
training is to induce an attitude of mind and a 
personal efficiency favourable to the happy 
management of life. 

Pelmanism is quite easy and simple to follow. 
It takes up only a short time daily. The books are 
printed in a handy ‘pocket size*, so that you can 
study them when travelling, or in odd moments 
during the day. 

The Pelman Course is fiilly described in a 
book entitled The Science of Success. The Course 
is simple and interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The book will be sent you, gratis and post 
free, on application to : 

Pelman Institute 

{EstatUshed over 50 years) 

127 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.l 

Callers welcomed. 

PELMAN {OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: PARIS, 173 BouU- 
vard Haussmann. AMSTERDAM, Damrak, 68. NEW YORK, 
271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MELBOURNE, 396 Fhnders 
Lane. JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Box 4928. DURBAN, Natal 
Bank Chambers {P.O. Box 1489). DELHI, 10 AUpore Road, 
CALCUTTA, 102 CUve Street. 


Cross-Section 

OF THE WORLD’S PRESS 


As the Kremlin Smiles 
The United States* proposal to annex 623 
Pacific islands under the guise of United Nations 
trusteesliip, and the Soviet Unions abrupt 
acquiescence, suggest that Russia feels it has 
found a basis for mutual understanding. The 
Soviet will look the other way while the United 
States grabs what it wants, and in return the 
United States will be expected to do — guess 
what? 

Russia already has the Kurile Islands and 
southern Sakhalin by secret agreement at Yalta, 
and naval bases at Port Arthur and the Porkkala 
Peninsula by treaty with China and Finland. It 
would also Hke to have bases at Spitzbergen, 
along the Arctic Circle, which belongs to Nor- 
way, Bornholm Island, in the Baltic Sea, which 
belongs to Denmark, and Jan Mayen Island, 
near Iceland. It wants sole trusteeship of 
Tripolitania. Very conceivably Russia would be 
amenable to an annexation-trusteeship for 
northern Korea. There is no doubt whatever 
that it wants bases on the Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus on the terms of one-nation monopoly 
which the United States Government proposes 
for itself in the case of the former Japanese- 
mandated islands in the Pacific. 

Is the United States prepared to enter into any 
such cynical horse-trading with Moscow ? Or is 
it prepared to go the whole hog of hypocrisy 
and pretend that armed nationalistic expansion- 
ism is by some phenomenon of logic all right for 
tlie United States and all wrong for Russia ? 

Britain and France have not acted so cynically 
as the United States in seeking to prostitute the 
device of UN trusteeship to nationalistic 
armament. Their trusteesliip proposals regard- 
ing certain East African lands do not contain the 
‘strategic area’ clause under which this country 
could shut off any of the areas — or all of them — 
from scrutiny by the outside world. 

N'cu^ York Herald Tribune 


Where do we Stand? 

S o where do we stand, after tliis grand economic 
inquest? The Government prescription, it is 
plain, is the treatment as before, only more so. 
They propose to go on as they have been going, 
only with a frown on their brows instead of with 
a song in their hearts. Indeed, they have learned 
in these last few months that they are politically 
incapable of doing anything else. Every avenue 
to a positive policy is blocked to them. They 
cannot adopt a realistic financial policy, partly 
because that would involve abandoning Mr. 
Dalton’s policy of over-cheap money, and partly 
because they could not face the odium of 
deliberately setting out to reduce the money 
incomes of the wage-earners. They cannot 
pursue a positive labour policy because the trade 
unions will not have it. They cannot call 
indusfry to their aid, for that would mean 
abandoning the nationalisation programme. 
And they cannot embark upon a great cam- 
paign of moral leadership because Mr. Attlee is 
Mr. Attlee. So all they can do is to stand pat 
upon the collection of administrative expe- 
dients they inlierited from the Coalition as 
modified by the pressure of events in the last 
eighteen months, and excuse themselves by the 
newly discovered limitations of democratic 
planning. 

Both sides showed some concern with the 
concept of democratic planning, and there was 
obvious heart-searchmg on both sides of the 
House. Democratic planning as interpreted by 
the White Paper is obviously not a very effective 
or satisfactory system of managing the nation’s 
economic affairs. The Government are almost 
openly faced with the dilemma of either going 
forward until their planning is no longer 
democratic or of going back until some of 
their foEowers will say it is no longer planning. 

Economist 
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Making 
radio history 

Mock-modesty is only a form of 
conceit, so let’s be honest and say 
that the A 104 has caused a sensation 
in the radio world. There are three 
chief reasons : its unusual but beauti- 
ful appearance ; the outstanding 
quality of reproduction; and the 
ingenious ‘magnified scale’ method 
of making Short Wave Tuning 
accurate and easy. We are trying 
very hard to catch up with the flow 
of orders for this model. 



Sf£ 


yo. 


A104 A.C. Mains only. Price£30Jl.l. 
including Purchase Tax. 
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Murphy Radio Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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Qiarms 


against Iain 


In ancient Greece, when a particularly effective remedy was 
discovered for any disease, its formula was engraved on the posts 
of the Temple of ^sculapius, the god of healing, who, before 
his deification, had himself practised as a physician, about the year 
1260 B.o. He prescribed natural remedies for disease and, in the 
absence of efficient analgesics, employed soothing charms for the 
relief of pain and magic songs to increase their effects. 


Our medical science of to-day, with its X-rays 
and its ansasthetics, would have appeared quite 
incredible magic to those early practitioners, 
whose experiments and progress were based 
largely on guesswork. To-day progress is based 
on Imowledge, and one discovery leads to 
another. 

Take ‘ Cogene * for mstauce. 

Modem science has shown that a small 
quantity of a powerful drag will do the work of 
a large dose if it is backed by the right combi- 
nation of other drugs in the right proportions. 

In ‘ Cogene * minute quantities of four 
separate drugs (three of them pain relievers 
and the fourth a stimulant) are scientifically 


combined in tablet form. Because each is present 
in such a small amount there can be no harmful 
after-effects, yet the combination is so effective 
that ‘ Cogene ’ will relieve the most harassing 
nerve pain in a few minutes. 

^ Ask your chemist for it. Supplies are still 
limited, but he will do his best to see you get 
your share. Price l/l|d. a tube. 


COGENE 


Begd. Trade Mark 


A ‘ GENATOSAN ’ Product 


World Review 


Export Drive? 

Criticism is being made of the way in which 
some British business houses are dealing with 
inquiries from overseas firms. 

In the current issue of Mexican Trade News 
Letter it is stated that often letters to British 
firms are not even acknowledged, let alone dealt 
with and acted on. 

Thej oumal continues : ‘ We would tell you of 
the method recommended to us for ensuring 
reply to a letter written to a British firm. It 
seems tharyou address your letter simultaneously 
by Air Mail, registered, to the Chairman and 
known members of the Board individuaUy, as 
also severally to the General Manager, Export 
Manager and other known members of his staff. 

‘If no reply is received, repeat the dose weekly 
until results are said to be satisfactory, although 
we are not prepared to guarantee their being free 
of philatelic influence. We even know one man 
who claims a 1946 catalogue from Britain ! But 
then agents are notorious braggarts. The truth 
cannot be tested for he says that he keeps the 
catalogue in the office safe ! ’ 

South American World 

The Future of Literature 

Ho w is literature Hkely to fare in the stringent, 
the critical economic circumstances of the next 
few years ? It is to the writer — die imaginative 
writer — that speculation must turn first, since all 
else waits upon him. What are the prospects in 
his case s Prosperity in a nation — prosperity such 
as we have no hope of achieving for some time 
— may not of itself favour imaginative creation, 
but is there anything more necessary for creation 
of any sort than the leisure which in an industrial 
society commonly springs from prosperity? 
There is surely nothing, unless it be the confi- 
dence, the sense of adventure, the faith in the 
future which has marked all the great ages of 
literature. Leisure is likely to be precarious in the 
years immediately ahead. And confidence ? 

It would be foUy to refuse to recognise the 
fact that the outlook for the creative writer at 
the present day is bleak. For we are all, readers 
as well as writers, occupied to an increasing 
extent by the material circumstances of our time, 
increasingly absorbed by the practical business 
of living our reduced and impoverished lives. 
Our artistic devotions are steadily being pushed 
aside. Not for the purest aesthete among us 
today the superb disdain of Villiers de ITsle 
Adam — ‘As for living, our servants will do that 
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for us!' Tliis is a servantless age, an age of 
grimly utilitarian needs and pressures. 

All practical difficulties apart, the horizons of 
the poet, the novelist, the writer of imaginative 
temperament are clouded by the distractions of 
a shifting chaos in the world’s affairs, by all the 
signs and portents of crisis in the morning news- 
paper. Whether the liighest art and literature 
does in fact require the existence of a leisured 
class in society — whether, as Mr. Arnold 
Toynbee has put it, culture becomes steriHsed 
as it is diffused — this, perhaps, is an academic 
question. What is certain is that the intellectual 
freedom of which, in the phrase of an older 
humanist, great writings are bom, is unavailing 
without the impulse of faith. Writers — and 
readers also — are today in mind and spirit Hke 
people besieged ; in the press of contemporary 
events it is only faith in the future that enables 
us to nourish imagination. 

Times Literary Supplement 

Fishy Business 

*T AM not paid by the Ministry of Food, there- 
fore I did not snoop for them,’ is the reported 
reply of Mr. Jack Howard Complin, ex-Service- 
man of Ley tons tone, to the query ‘You went to 
snoop for the Ministry of Food ? ’ Mr. Complin, 
it appears, having been refused a licence by the 
Ministry to keep a fish shop, went to the Heath- 
cote Hotel, Leytonstone, with the knowledge 
and approval of the Food Office, and asked to 
buy rwo pairs of kippers, choosing, whether by 
accident or design I cannot say, a busy period at 
which to make his request. The manageress sold 
him, for a shilling, two pairs of kippers, valued 
at slightly under pjd., without bothering to 
weigh them. Mr. Complin, after taking the 
kippers to a butcher’s shop and having them 
weighed, reported the matter to the Food 
Office. 

The English law taking its inexorable course, 
this monstrous crime committed by the 
manageress of the hotel, with the technical 
connivance of, apparently, the licensee and the 
barmaid, resulted in all three being summoned 
for selling the kippers without being licensed to 
do so, and for selling them at an excessive price. 
The summonses were dismissed under the 
Probation Act. The incident cost the defendants 
in costs, a sum rather over 80,000 per cent 
greater than the illegal profit which would 
have been made had the summonses not been 
brought. 




BEA Vikings, Britain’s most famous 
twin-engined airliners, now speed the 
regular services between London and 
Copenhagen, Gibraltar, Madrid, Oslo, 
Prague and Stockholm. Sister aircraft 
to those chosen to form the ‘ King’s 
Flight,’ they will reduce flying times 
while adding immeasurably to flying 
comfort. Month by month, more 
Vikings will be coming into service 
until ail BEA routes between London 
and the continent are Viking routes 



British European Airways Reservations and enquiries 
through all principal travel agents and at Airways 
Terminal Vic 2323 Headquarters Northolt Middlesex 



the present 
state of medical 
knowledge . . 


Whatever imperfections may have marred 
the Golden Age which philosophers and 
poets have delighted to imagine^ nerve 
strain was not one of them. Nerve strain 
is a product of our modem civilization, and 
it has never been more widely prevalent 
than it is to-day. “In the present ^tate of 
medical knowledge”, say the doaors “we 
have no more certain means of alleviating 
this strain than organic phosphoras and 
protein in chemical combination”. That 
is why they are prescribing ‘Sanatogen’ 
Nerve Tonic, for it is only in the form of 
‘Sanatogen’ that these two essential nerve 
foods can be fully absorbed and assimilated. 
If you are feeling over-tired, run-down, on 
edge — ask your chemist if he has a tin of 
‘Sanatogen*. 

SANATOGEN’ 

£eg<L Ximde Mark 

NERVE TONIC 

In one size only at present — 

6/6(f. {including Purchase Taoc) 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 




tivlleaed . 


Since 1834, we have imported the world’s finest cigars. 
This experience has brought with it many privileges. 
For privilege it is, indeed, to be able to smoke 
and recommend to others a cigar so delicate 
in flavour and so delightfully mild as La 
Tropical de Luxe. Knowing that this cigar 
has met the demand of critical taste for 
over 70 years we can, and do, (as sole 
importers of this brand in the United 
Kingdom) recommend it unreservedly 
LAMBERT & BUTLER 


A TROPICAL 

DE LUXE 

Faultless Jamaican Cigars^^ 


All usual sizes in boxes of 25 and SO 


Manufactured by 

B. & J. B. MACHADO TOBACCO CO. LTD.. 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 3.W.I. 

LAMBERT & BUTLER BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND). LTD, L.T.3.G 




It isn’t necessary to have spent much time 
in factories to know that oil tends to put itself where it 
isn’t wanted, and then to stay put. One of the ways in which 
Albright & Wilson apply their knowledge of phosphates is in dealing 
with this very problem. Albright & Wilson have had much experience 
in industrial detergents applied to such matters as oil removal and degreasing. 
Their advice on any similar problem will be gladly given. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 

LTD. 

Chemieain for Industry 

49 PARK LANE. LONDON, W.l WORKS: OLDBURY & WIDNES 




Cross-Section 


An American Looks at Britain 

So far as we can see in America, the Govern- 
ment in Britain is still temporising with its 
fundamental manpower problem. 

In its economic planning the Labour Govern- 
ment is overwhelmed by its heritage of 
Socialist doctrine. It has been more concerned 
with the long, slow and largely irrelevant 
legalism of nationahsation than with a radical 
attack on the low level of production and 
productivity in British industry. As compared 
with the dynamic planning of M. Monnet in 
France, the British Government’s economic 
programme appears to be negative and even 
restrictive. . . . 

British productivity in most industries is 
lower than in America, for two general 
reasons; the low level of mass education m 
Britain and the increasingly monopolistic 
■organisation of British industry. 

American popular education is not yet at the 
level of the best British and American schools 
and universities. But it does provide American 
business and industry with intelligent, adaptable, 
and well-trained manpower. Britain is not 
behind America, or any other country, in pure 
science. But she is behind America in large- 
scale education, in appHed science and in the mass 
adaptation of science to industry. The typical 
British works manager, promoted from the 
ranks, is an admirable and resourceful workman. 
But he cannot compare as an engineering 
executive with the product of training at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, or its 
counterparts in most of the American state 
universities. To improve the level of general 
education, especially in engineering and business 
subjects, should be a basic element in an effective 
British programme for improving productivity 
and production. . . . 

For the considerable parts of the British 
economy not scheduled for nationalisation the 
British Government would do well to consider 
going back to common law principles against 
monopoly and restraints of trade. Those 
principles have had their most extended develop- 
ment in the United States, in our experience 
with the Sherman Act. That statute, which 
abroad is commonly, and wrongly, regarded as 
a dead letter in American economic Hfe, has been 
a powerful negative factor inhibiting monopoly 
organisation. Manchester Guardian 



‘ Well Madam f there's only one way to find out* 

NEW YORKER 


Looking Ahead! 

On the basis of this much simplified analysis of 
a possible World War, some five to ten years 
from now, we reach the following conclusions : 

(ii) There might first be a limited conflict in 
the Middle East, in which Russia would improve 
substantially her position in that area. 

(h) With or witliout such a preliminary 
conflict, a major war, as such, would be started 
by a Russian attack in Central Europe. 

(f) Such an attack would involve a large 
element of surprise, and would result in Russians 
overrunning Western Europe, as far as the 
Pyrenees. Great Britain would be made unten- 
able as a major base for the defence of Europe. 

(d) The Western powers would be unable to 
prevent such a development, or to drive Russia 
out of Western Europe once it was established 
there. 

(c) The Western powers would be able, 
however, due to their sea and air supremacy 
over the Atlantic, to prevent Russia from devel- 
oping Western Europe as an adequate base for 
an attack against America, across the Atlantic. 

(f) In the resulting situation, the Americas 
coiild neither destroy nor conquer Russia, nor 
could Russia destroy or conquer the Americas — 
this notwithstandmg popular but unrealistic 
ideas concerning the possibilities of new 
weapons, and of transpolar and transocean war- 
fare. 

(g) Not only would another World War be 
the greatest crime in human history, but it 
would result m a gigantic stalemate, completely 
futile in solving the basic differences between 
the Soviet and the Western worlds. 

PForld Report 
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World Review 


English Replaces German in Nor- 
wegian Schools 

The Norwegian Education Council has for- 
warded a new proposal to the. Ministry of 
Church and Education recommending a 
reduction in German studies in the secondary 
schools with a corresponding increase in 
Enghsh instruction. The new plan envisages a 
general expansion of English language and 
cultural instruction in Norwegian secondary 
schools. 

During the German occupation of Norway, 
Nazi school authorities reduced English lan- 
guage instruction to a bare minimum and 
instituted a broad expansion of German 
language studies. Shortly after the liberation 
the pre-war curriculum was restored. Now, 
however, a further expansion of English studies 
is proposed, and should compensate for the lack 
of English instruction during the war. 

Press Bulletin (Norway) 

Buying Titles 

Are titles coming? Tliis question is gaining 
favourable comments in certain quarters, and I 
would not be a bit surprised to see something 
tangible taking place in this direction in the near 
future. Many are of the opinion that titles here 
are d)ing out ; well, that is very little loss, and if 
things continue as they are outside this country 
we will soon have a ‘ fuU house * of titles to make 
up for the ‘losses’ of twenty-five years ago, 
when the titled people cleared away. Things 
have now changed and it is discovered that we 
are not so bad as people thought we were. Up 
to a short time ago, it was possible to buy titles 
here and in other coimtries, and vast sums given 
to various political parties secured a title; dicn 
there were hereditary ones and they are dying 
out, but are replaced by other means. The 
‘black marketeers’ and some of our industrial- 
ists could afford to give considerable sums for a 
title, and our revenue would gain considerably 
by offering them to the highest bidder. I hope it 
wil] never come to that! Tuam Herald 

Abracadabra ! 

Three weeks ago a parson friend of mine sent 
three shirts and a pullover to the laundry. 

Yesterday his laundry delivered. His parcel 
contained three Mickey Mouse handkerchiefs 
and a pair of peach-coloured scanties. 

Daily Mirror 


French Recovery? 

The recovery of France as provided for by the 
Monnet Plan involves a mechanism which needs 
to be constantly and regularly fed. If one wheel 
stops, the whole edifice totters There must be 
coal, men, and money so that the regular flow of 
imports and exports may continue uninterrupt- 
edly and may in their turn supply manpower, 
coal, and money. But in order that this may 
happen, and that France may become in the full 
sense of the words a going concern, a paying 
proposition, she needs the confidence of her 
people, not only in herself but also in her allies ; 
and she needs that those allies should reahse in 
their turn that France possesses inexhaustible 
resources of energy, and that a strong France is a 
guarantee for the peace and equilibrium of the 

World Today 

Loose Friends! 

They were married at a quiet ceremony 
yesterday, attended only by a few loose friends 
and relatives, in Beverly HiUs. 

San Francisco, Examiner 

‘Teen-ager’ Taste 

Slang gets more tortuous than ever, and teen- 
agers are describing their dates as ‘slick mice*, 
‘well-eyelashed*, ‘nice crockery’, ‘a nice hunk 
of dry goods’, ‘someone to gnash fangs and 
bump gums with.* 

And a competition to show which ten men 
American girls would like to go out with 
brought the following names : Humphrey 
Bogart, Anthony Eden, General Eisenhower, 
James Mason, Ernest Hemingway, Gregory 
Peck, Frank Sinatra, Averell Harriman, Gene 
Kelly, and baseball star Hank Greenberg. 

Daily Mail 

‘Butlineers’ 

The Butlm brand of happiness is obviously 
administered radier than taken. If the pressure 
were removed, the hilarity probably would 
collapse like a punctured balloon. Butlineers 
take their pleasures not so sadly as the mythical 
Englishman is supposed to take them, yet with 
less spontaneiry and abandon than the average 
American. They speak moderately, and, except 
when led by a redcoat, avoid shouting and 
screaming. Although they are encouraged to 
come even to Divine Service on Sunday in 
sports togs, they dress conventionally and 
usually wear shorts only on the playing field. 

Fortune 


H 




AUSTRALIA’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

AIRLINE 

The BIG name in Austtalian 
Aviation. Partner, with B.O.A.C., 
in the maintenance of British Ait 
supremacy, Qantas operates modem 
air passenger and freight services 
from Karachi and Singapore to 
Sydney, on the England -Australia 
Air route — and from Sydney to 
New Guinea — and Brisbane to 
Darwin. Qantas helps to make 
Australia a neighbour to the world. 

QantM 


TheFntareis YOURS 


Prepare for if NOW 

What about your future? What of the new great 
world of today? There are marvellous oppor- 
tunities, but only for those who have had specialized 
training. One thing is certain — there is not, and 
never will be, a worth-while place for the untrained. 

Ambitious men everywhere have succeeded through 
I.C.S. Home-Study Courses. So also can you. We offer 
you the benefit of our 56 years’ matchless experience 
as creative pioneers of technical instruction by post. 
Here are some of the subjects in which we offer 
thoroughly sound instruction: 

ACCOUNTANCY HYDRO-ELECTRIC 

ADVERTISING ILLUMINATION ENG. 

AERONAUTICAL ENG. INDUST'L M’G'MENT 

ARCHITECTURE INTERNAL COMB. ENG. 

BOILERMAKING MACHINE DESIGNING 

BOOK-KEEPING MACHINE-TOOL W’K. 

BUILDING MARINE ENG. 

BUILDING SPECIF. MECHANICAL ENG. 

BUSINESS M’G’MENT MECH. DRAWING 

BUSINESS TRAINING MINING 

CARPENTRY MOTOR ENGINEERING 

CHEMISTRY. I. & O. MOTOR MECHANIC 

CIVIL ENGINEERING PLASTICS 

CLERK OF WORKS PLUMBING 

COMMERCIAL ART OUANTITY SURVEY'D 

CONCRETE ENG. RADIO ENGINEERING 

DIESEL ENGINES RADIO SERVICE ENG. 

DRAUGHTSMANSHIP REFRIGERATION 

(Stote which branch) SALES M'G’MENT 

DRAWING OFFICE SANITARY ENG. 

PRAC. SHEET-METAL WORK 

ELECTRICAL ENG. SHORT-STORY WR’T'G. 

ELECTRIC POWER. STEAM ENGINEERING 

LIGHTING, TRANS- STRUCTURAL STEEL 

MISSION. TRACTION SURVEYING (State which 

FIRE ENGINEERING branch) 

FREE-LANCE TELEGRAPH ENG. 

JOURNALISM WELDING 

FUEL TECHNOLOGY WOODWORKING 

HEATING & VENT. WORKS ENGINEERING 

HYDRAULIC ENG. WORKS M’G’MENT 

EXAMS: The various Accountants, Inst, of Book- 
keeping, Char. Inst. Secretaries, Inst, of Bankers. 
Advertising Assoc., Sales Managers’ Assoc., London 
Matric.. etc., B. Com., Oxford and Cambridge Local, 
Col. of Preceptors, and many others. EJ.B.C. Prelim., 
I.Mech.E., I.Fire.E., C. & G. Motor Vehicle. B. Inst. Radio 
Eng., P.M.G. Wireless Operators, B.O.T, Certificates, 
I.EIec.E., C. & G. Elec., R.I.BJ^., R.I.C.S. 

Write to the I.C.S. Advisory Dept, stating your 
requirements and your hopes. Our advice is free. 


^YOU MAY USE THIS COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Dept. 3, International Buildings, Kingsway. London. 
W.C.2 

Please send me particulars of your Courses in 


in association with 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

BOA-f 


Name ., 
Address 

Vi 






CAMBRIDGE 


Tradition and enterprise. Imbued with the 
tradition of scientific research for which Cam- 
bridge is famous, the Pye laboratories have 
achieved notable improvements in radio design. 

The results are to be enjoyed in the performance 
of our A.C., DC/AC and Battery receivers, aU of 
which have been acclaimed for their Fidelity ” 
reproduction and such features as the Pye “ Tone- 
master ” and easy “ Flywheel ” tuning control. 



PYS LTD. RADIO WORKS CAMBRIDGE J 


ProperWay to 
taUe Aspirin 

and other Pain-Relieving Tablets 

XX EDICAL opinion agrees that to obtain the best results, 
the tablets should be allowed to break up in a little 
water or in the mouth before swallowing. Indications of 
their quality are the ease with which they break up and 
their freedom from gritty matter. 

*Alasil ’ tablets break up quickly in water or on the tongue. 
For this reason they are not only easily swallowed, but 
begin to act inomediately, bringing quick and efficient relief 
of pain. Furthermore, they are almost tasteless and entirely 
free from gritty matter. 

*Alasir combines the highest quality aspirin with *Alocol* 
— an effective antacid and stomach sedative. One of the 
purposes of this scientific combination is to make ‘Alasil’ 
Tablets generally acceptable, even to those with sensitive 
digestions, without unpleasant after-effects. 

Take ‘Alasil ’ for HEADACHE, TOO THACHE, NEUR- 
ALGIA, RHEUMATIC PAIN, SCIATICA, LUM- 
BAGO, SLEEPLESSNESS, and PERIODIC PAINS. 
In Bottles 1/5, l/llj, and 2/10 
Including Purchase Tax. 

The New Improved form of Aspirin 
A Product of the * Ovaltine ’ Research Laboratories 


Writing is a Trade 

— it must be learned 

Of course there may be ‘bom writers*, but even 
they require training. 

Writing is a trade. An engineer starts at the bench, 
the doctor in the lecture room. So to be a com- 
petent and successful writer you must go to school 

Let practical journalists teach you in a personal and 
understanding way by post. "Write to the London 
School of Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper proprietors) 
about its various courses — Journalism, Free Lance, 
Short Story, Poetry, Radio Plays, etc. Enquire also 
about the new Course in English Literature 
specially written for the School by L. A. G. 
STRONG. 

Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., Sir George 
Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, K-B-E., Sir Ernest 
Benn, Bt., Sir Newman Flower, Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, M.A., D.Litt. Reduced Fees. 

Free Book from Reviewer 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.i 
MUSeum 4574 


Now You Know 

Q, ‘Raising one s hat to a woman, offering her one's 
seat in the bus — are such gestures out of keeping with 
the modern ideal of sex equality ? ’ 

No, I think there is some confusion here. Let 
us take a concrete example. Miss Jones is a 
teacher, and is responsible for a class of diirty 
children. Now in my view Miss Jones as a 
teacher is entitled to the same salary and 
privileges as her colleague, Mr. Robinson, who 
is also responsible for a class of thirty cliildren. 
If the responsibihty is the same and the work is 
the same, then the pay and privileges should be 
the same. That is sex equality. 

But that is no reason why Mr. Robinson 
sHould not raise his hat to Miss Jones. He does 
this in another sphere of relationships altogether. 
He is raising his hat to Miss Jones as a woman. 

It would be a terrible ant-hill of a world if men 
and women stopped recognising all sex differ- 
ences in their private hves. (Actually, of course, 
this world could not go on.) 

I am not pretending that all the charming 
gestures of chivalry can survive when men and 
women are doing the same kind of work. 
Respectable young Victorian ladies were not 
supposed to go out alone. (This suggests there 
was a good deal of anti-chivalry about.) But 
there is no reason why the small charming 
courtesies between the sexes should not exist in 
a world of economic sex equality. 

I must drop a hint, however, that if the men 
are still asked to be gentlemanly at times, the 
women m^t respond by being ladylike. 

j. B. PRIESTLEY in fohn Bull 


Dept, of Understatement 

[From the opinion of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Ballard v. The United States of America, 
Decetnher 9, 1946] 

The truth is that the two sexes are not 
fungible; a community made up exclusively 
of one is different from a community composed 
of both ; the subtle interplay of influence one on 
the other is among the imponderables. 

New Yorker 


Training for Art 

T o succeed as an art critic, the beginner should 
study contemporary gossip-writing and'practisc 
running for short distances. eri c ne WT o N 


Gillette put 
shoulders 
behind eueh 
edge ! 



Every edge sharper than a surgeon’s 
scalpelj shaped in three facets^ forming 
supporting shoulders to make it more 
durable. Precision-tested at every 
stage. Gillette’s ceaseless research 
proves this the best way to make 
blades — for shaves that are better- 
looking and more economical. 


2^G FOR 10 INC. TAX 
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Lixen 


THE GOOD-N/AEURED LAXATIVE 

In bottles - - 2/3, 3/l t 

LIXEN LOZENGES 

For the children. Fruit-flavoured, in bottles 1/1 1}. 
From Chemis's only, 
ft’s on Allenburys Product. 

Made In England by Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION to 
WORLD REVIEW 

for any address overseas is jCi per annum, Canada 
and Newfoimdland 19s. 6d. 

You can arrange for a subscription to be taken 
out for your friends abroad by writing to: 

. CIRCULATION MANAGER, 

HULTON PRESS LIMITED, 

43-44 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 

The subscription for 6 months is los., Canada 
and Newfoundland 9s. 9d. 


SHORT STORY 
WRITING 

Short story writing is the ideal hobby Learn the 
essential technique by post — the Regent way. 

Fill in and post this advenisetnent — enclosing a 
2id. stamp — to The Regent Institute (Dept. A/40)a 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for “Stories that Sell 
To-day*’ (a spr*cial bulletin) and “How to Succeed 
as a Writer” ^an informative prospectus). 

Name . . 

Address .. 


Jean-Paul Sartre 

But even now that the sun has gone down on 
the once teeming school of pseudo-existential- 
ists, Sartre remains fashionable. This popular 
vogue has sprung up since the Liberation. 
Frenchmen, today, particularly Parisians, seem 
to recognise his mental climate as tliat of their 
lives. Before the war, the disgust which is the 
peculiar emanation of his books, tlie pessimism 
and the rootless existences of Iris characters, 
might still have seemed overdone. Today, 
Paris, with the smell of decay over it, paralysed, 
frustrated, nauseated, has become in a curious 
way the Paris of Sartre: a capital whose 
tomorrow, if there is one, is still hidden in the 
clouds. Pessimism here is the cafe pessimism of 
Sartre, not the heroic pessimism of Malraux : 
and Sartre combines with it what is also greatly 
appreciated at the moment, an attitude of high 
moral indignation towards the shortcomings of 
others, especially politicians. As a novelist he 
revels in squalor, as a political journalist in 
wrathful indignation. This is true to the new 
France, where the very concierge pauses 
between two illicit deals to observe darkly 
that the people will not tolerate the existing 
corruption for much longer. 

Sartre himself is probably one of the happiest 
and most ‘realised’ people in the country. A 
genuine pessimist does not pour out a stream of 
plays and books, but sits with Iris head in his 
hands or reaches for the bottle. His friends 
assert that, far from being the broody, some- 
what Teutonic nihilist that one might be 
tempted to imagine, Sartre is always cheerful, 
gay, and enchanted with everytlring. This may 
largely result from the change-over from school- 
mastering to the hfe of a higlriy successful 
writer, feted, photographed, surrounded by the 
admiring young, and with eager foreign 
journalists gathering about him wherever he 
settles, like wasps on a ripe plum. 

What is certain is that Sartre as a proletarian, 
as a revolutionary, does not come off. Although 
there are Marxists, as indeed there are Christians, 
among the serious existentialists, Sartre has no 
appeal whatever for the toiling masses. His doc- 
trine of ‘engagement* finds no response among 
those who are engaged willy-nilly, and they do 
not read him any more than the other literary 
intellectuals with elaborate ideas for their wel- 
fare: their own organs regularly launch the 
bitterest of attacks upon him. The class in which 
he is truly at home, even while savouring the 
horror of it to the last drop, is his own. observer 



A LITTLB BIBD TOLD ME I 



Well, at least he can give his 
digestion a rest, A cup of 
Benger’s Food last thing would 
soothe and strengthen him in 
body and mind, give him nights 
of calm, restful sleep. He’d feel 
quite different after a fortnight 
on Benger’s Food. 


Build up on Benger^s T 

The active digestive enzymes 
in Benger’s Food partially pre- 
digest the milk. You absorb 
its full nutriment without 
digestive strain. That’s why 
Benger’s is so good for you. At 
Chemists and Grocers from 
1/9 a tin. 

BENGEK’S LTD., HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIBB. 




This world-famed Sherry (formerly called Findlater’s 
Fine) could not be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. For the safeguarding 
therefore of our world-wide clientele we have re-named 
it — Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 

FINDLATER MACKfE TODD <g CO. LTD. 

Wine Merchants to H.M. The King, Wigmore Sc., W.i 


INSURE WITH 



Branches & Agencies 
throughout the World 


Cocaine, mor- 
phine, digitalis, strych- 
tiine and many other 
potent poisons ... all 
death -dealing drugs 
yet, in proper dosage, 
invaluable for the 
relief of suffering, are 
locked away in the pharmacy's Poison Cup- 
board, Only a registered chemist is entitled to 
keep the key. His is the responsibility of safe- 
guarding society in this and other ways from 
the abuse of these drugs — a responsibility that 
his record of public service well justifies. All of 
us rely on the chemist, and his advice is always 
sound. 

Ask his opinion oj 

Euthymol 


These 5 Rules 
ail help against 

INDIGESnON 



2. Eat slowly and 4. Secure adequate 

chew thoroughly. daily exercise. 

5. Turn to ** Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges” for quick correction of Digestive 
Disorders whenever the need arises. Introduced 
by Dr. Jenner 150 years ago; prescribed by 
five generations of Physicians. 1/5 and 3/4| 
from Chemists, or send a post card for Sample 
and Literature to: — Savory & Moore Ltd. 
(Dept. S.B.), 143 New Bond St., London, W.I 



Chief Administration 

7 CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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Academic Distinction! 

My well-known admiration for academic 
distinction has led to my acquisition of a letter 
whose heading I find very impressive. It runs 
Professor A. Freeman 

LL.D,, LITT.D., C.G.S., A.M., O.S.B., M.K.C.M., 
F.TH., C.H. 

Cranmer Hall Theological College, 
Pembridge Hall, 

President International S.C.A. 

The long arm of coincidence adds a double 
interest here. Pembridge HaU, some readers may 
remember, is, or was, the home of the London 
College of Theology (University of North 
Madras). There has, I believe, been a divorce 
recently, if London can divorce itself from 
something in Madras that never was. I wonder 
if Bayswater realises what a wealth of learning is 
burgeoning in its midst. Church dignitaries 
with *D.D. (Pembridge)* after their names 
should soon be agreeably common. 

Janus in the Spectator 


Any Offers? 

Wanted — ^A bride forGour Brahmin. Major 
selected for post-war Indian Army. Sub-caste 
and province no bar. — Box 395-M, Hindustan 
Times f New Delhi. 

Wanted — A cultural virgin for a lecturer 26 
years old, bachelor belonging to a Vaish family 
of Western U.P. No sub-caste restrictions. — 
Apply Box 394-M, Hindustan Times, New 
Delhi. 

Wanted — Kayastha Match for a Saxena 
widow girl of 20. Matric & Prabhakar, beautiful. 
Expert in cutting, knitting and household. — 
Please apply Box 2118-CA, Hindustan Times, 
New Delhi. 

Wanted-^A wealthy widower aged 30-40, a 
reputable businessman owning property for 
a charming, sweet-tempered andliiglily cultured 
but deserted Maharashtrian girl of 22-23. An 
expert in household duties and allied arts. A 
sweet singer, speaks Hindi and Marathi. Caste 
even cultured community no bar, — Please write 
particulars to Box 411-M, Hindustan Times, 
New Delhi. Hindustan Times 


Non-Stop Press 

Of course, they never suspended the pubHca- 
tionofSR&Os! Men's Wear 

Optimist 

Young gentleman requires comfortable digs 
wdth free board in Ormeau Road area. — Box 
Belfast Telegraph 

Outsider 

As evidence of the extent to which New York 
has become the capital of the world, we cite the 
case of a gentleman who got into a crowded 
elevator in the Biltmore the other day. One 
passenger nudged a companion and announced, 
‘'Americano*, whereupon ever)^one turned and 
looked at him with respectful curiosity. 

New Yorker 


Kindly Note! 

I, Dick Erefurofa Yellow Strongfacb 
of Iloma, Opobo, formerly known as Dick 
Erefurofa Jaj a, beg to inform tlie general public 
that as from the ist February, 1947 , 1 desire to be 
known, called and addressed as Dick Erefurofa 
Yellow Strongface. 

All letters, receipts and other documents 
bearing my former names remain valid. 

(Sgd.) D. E. Yellow Strongface 

Nigerian Eastern Mail 


Doubtful Compliment 

The young daughter of a well-known woman 
painter danced in glee on hearing that one of her 
mother’s paintings had been purchased by a 
famous museum. ‘Oh, Mama,’ she exclaimed 
that makes you an old mistress, 

ben wolf in Art Digest 

Taste 

T HIS will, I know, take a lot of believing, but I 
can produce a witness to prove that recently a 
woman customer asked for a scarf specifying 
‘something tasteful that will liven up a black 
coat I’ve to wear at a funeral.’ Mens Wear 


joyfully, 
doesn’t it ? 


Tact! 

‘ W HAT is the best way to flatter a man?’ 

TeU liim he’s the kind of man who can’t be 
flattered. collie knox in Daily Mail 


Rip Van W'inkle 

Large notice exhibited today in a public 
telephone-box at Airways Terminal, Victoria: 
‘Be brief — a war call may be waiting.’ 
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— Well, have you Jinished sulking ? 

LA FRANCE 


Teaching History 

The other day I had occasion to write some- 
thing about the teaching of history in private 
schools, and the following scene, wliich was 
only rather loosely connected with what I was 
writing, floated into my memory. It was less 
than fifteen years ago that I wimessed it. 

‘Jones !* 

‘YessirT 

‘Causes of the French Revolution?^ 

‘Please, sir, the French Revolution was due to 
three causes, the teachings of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, the oppression of the nobles by the 
people and — * 

At this moment a faint chill, like the first 
premonitory symptom of an illness, falls upon 
Jones. Is it possible that he has gone wrong 
somewhere? The master*s face is inscnitable. 
Swiftly Jones casts liis mind back to the un- 
appetising little book, with the gritty brown 
cover, a page of which is memorised daily. He 
could have sworn he had the whole tiling right. 
But at this moment Jones discovers for the first 
time the deceptiveness of visual memory. The 
whole page is clear in his mind, the shape of 
every paragraph accurately recorded, but the 
trouble is that there is no saying which way 
round rhe words go. He had made sure it was 
the oppression of the nobles by the people; but 
then it might have been the oppression of the 
people by the nobles. It is a toss-up. Desperately 
he takes his decision — better to stick to his first 
version. He gabbles on : 

The oppression of the nobles by the people 
and — * 

‘JONES!' 

Is that kind of thing still going on, I wonder? 

GEORGE ORWELL in THhune 


A New Reader 

This morning I set out with three pounds of 
grapes and a copy of Trek. I climbed the slopes 
of Table Mountain above Oranjezicht and 
settled down in the shade of a tree with my 
back against a rock. My intention was to have a 
few hours enjoyable reading of Trek. 

Very soon my attention was distracted by a 
squirrel in search of food. I followed the nervous 
little creature for a few hundred yards and then 
returned to my rock. Imagine my surprise when 
I found that both my bag of grapes and copy of 
Trek had disappeared, pinched. 

I could understand the matter as far as the 
grapes were concerned, but as regards Trek . . . . 

I knew Trek was important, but, dash it all, I 
hadn't counted on its being so valuable and so 
popular. 

Tact versus Fact 

The Chinese version of ‘The Merry Widow' is 
said to have been presented under the title ‘He 
Dead, She Glad’. Such ruthless stripping of the 
pleasant words with which we seek to cushion 
a harsh reality is thought-provoking. Should we 
attempt to follow this Oriental lead and drop all 
half-truths that pass for politeness? Should 
we even subject our old favourites to a thorough 
scrutiny on these lines ? 

If so, ‘The Harmonious Blacksmith’ might 
become simply ‘ W orker’s Playtime’, and ‘ King 
Lear’, ‘Juvenile Crooks Dupe Dotard’. 

It is a recent fashion to attribute the basest 
possible motives to human behaviour. Yet may 
not the widow have been merry in spite of the 
fact that ‘he’ was dead . . . ? 

Laughter may hide an acliing heart and tears 
the crocodile’s teeth. But there is no discrepancy 
between appearance and reality in the case of a 
garment bearing the ‘Sanforized’ label, for it 
can never shrink out of fit. s o D a lis 

Advert in Manchester Guardian 


‘Mildewing ! ’ 

Ex-commando major (29) and delec- 
tably attractive wife (25) seek opportunity 
together ; expensively educated, travelled, 
athletic, personable, with high initiative 
and worldly experience ; now mildewing 
in post-war anti-climax. 

Advertisement in The Times 
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All parents and teachers know that there are dangers to mental and physical health in 
unsuitable films and late nights. But they also know that you cannot stop children from 
going to the cinema simply by saying ^ No*. 


If children must see films, the only real solution is to show them the right films —at the 
right time. For this purpose the Gaumont and Odeon Children*s Cinema Clubs were 
set up. The movement is non-profit-making; it gives programmes of carefully chosen films 
on Saturday mornings, when schools are closed and facilities for recreation all too few. 

The main problem has been to find enough suitable pictures. This is now being tackled 
by the making of special films— about children, for children. 

At last Bobby can go to the pictures without giving the grown-ups cause for worry. 
His teacher may sit on the club committee beside him (Bobby’s captain of the club’s football 
team, too). And his mother, doing the Saturday shopping, knows he’s safe and happy. 
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Appreciation from afar 

Dear SirS) 

I fear that during my wanderings of the last two 
or three years, I have lost touch with you . . . you 
no doubt have passed through some troublous and 
dangerous experiences. I zt onder whether I shall find 
the old premises still standing when I get back to 
England! I have for a long time had to put up 
with all sorts of unknown tobaccos though I did find 
some Punchbowle in Sydney ... I shall he very 
glad if you will send me two lbs. So much of my 
correspondence went astray during my last days in 
China, that I do not know the position of my 
account with you, hut if you will let me know, I 
will send a cheque for any balance due and for the 
present order. 

Yours faithfully, 

(All Smokers’ letters can be verified at 
Barneys Bureau, 24 Holbom, London, E.C.l) 

Barneys 

Barneys (^medium), Puncbbowle (/«//) 

(289) Parsons Pleasure {mild) 4/1 ox. 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd. Newcastle- on -Tyn 
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A LITTIiK BIRD TOLD ME ! 


fnoney. Ccun^ku^ i 


Made from carefully selected 
Bruyere roots the ‘FOUR- 
SOME’ has always 
appealed especially to the 
discriminating smoker, 
k ^^e look forward with 
m him to the day when 
these excellent Briar 
Pipes will again be 
in normal supply. 


Foursomel 


THE ROBERT SINCLAIR TOBACCO CO., LTD. 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE j>p, 

Mrs. Smith’s kiddies 
steer clear of 

colds/ 





because Mrs. Smith — wise mother — safe- 
guards them with POTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTILLES when cold-infection is about, 
I /3d. per tin. Supplies limited but worth 
trying for. 

POTTER'S 


from where I sing, so 

high, so high. 

Little escapes my beady eye! 

I see folk gardening, being fed. 

And getting up, or going to bed! 

Through bathroom windows, 
far beneath, 

I even watch them clean their 
teeth, 

Andl will stake my sable coat. 

My yellow bill and silver note. 

That where teeth have the 

whitest gloss. 

You* ll find a tube of Kolynos! 

i&trotiwm 

FOi^ H/HfTER, mrH 

THE SUBSiCRlPTlOIV to 
WORLD REVIEW 

for any address overseas is 5C1 per annum, Canada 
and Newfoundland 19s. 6d. 

You can arrange for a subscription to be taken 
out for your friends abroad by writing to : 

CIRCULATION MANAGER, 

HULTON PRESS LIMITER, 

43-44 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 

The subscription for 6 months is los., Canada 
and Newfoundland 9s. 9d. 


SHORT STORY 
WRITING 

Short story writing is the ideal hobby. Learn the 
essential technique by post — the Regent way. 

Fill in and post this advertisement — enclosing a 
2|rd. stamp — to The Regent Institu'He (Dept, A/40), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for “Stones tiiat Sell 
To-day” (a special bulletin) and “How to Succeed 
as a Writer” (an informative prospectus). 

Name 

Address „ — 



« OARKE LTD.. ARTILLERY LANE. LONDON, E,i 
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THREE CASTIES 


CIGAR ETTES 


»» 



W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 







Due lotUe critical 

supplies of squash and cordial lo 

your retailer now depend on the 
number of empty bottles he re- 
turns, Therefore, he cannot supply 

YOU with a full bottle 
return an unless you 


S.D.r, 



Soft Drinks Industry (War Time) Association Ltd., 42 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.i 
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^BjaKW SOBJ^im 


^tobacco; 





England 


Number 

Three 


PARLIAMENT is a rather French 
word for a very English insti- 
tution — ^we base our constitution 
on mere talk. We are more than 
satisfied with the consumption 
of Balkan Sobranie — that best 
of all aids to profound debate 
— ‘within the precincts,’ and, 
when all the talk is over, 
government really depends on 
civil servants — always our 
staunchest devotees. 




SOBRANIE m LONDON. E C,!. 



“ Only the best is 
good enough for your eyes ” 

That is why we would not make 
a second-rate lotion during the war. 
That is why Optrcx has been so 
scarce. But better supplies of the 
essential materials are now coming 
through, and so there is more 
Optrex about. Optrex Eye Com- 
presses, too, are now available. 
Ask for them at your chemists. 

optrex Limited. Perivale, Middlesex 


Keep (/our* 


Teeth clecin with 



FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE 


without Calomel — and you’ll jump out of bed 
in the morning full of vim and vigour 

The liver should pour out two pints of liquid bile' into your 
bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing freely, your food 
doesn’t digest. It just decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up 
your stomach. You get constipated. Your whole system is 
poisoned and you feel sour, sunk, and the world looks punk. 

Laxatives help a little, but a mere bowel movement 
doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those good old Carters 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pints of bile flowing 
freely and make you feel ‘up and up.’ Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carters Little 
Liver Pills. Stubbornly refuse anything else. 1/5 and 3/5. 


ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 

is an important subject which parents 
cannot afford^to rieglect. 

Write now for full details of this and 
other absorbing /LEISURE’ courses 
to: 

Clough’s Correspondence College 

TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C.4 

CENtral 44dl. Founded 1886 





This man 


has the requisites of happiness — a trade, 
stead/ work, a family and a home. How 
different from 1944, when, stricken with 
tuberculosis, without a trade or even a 
job, this veteran of Dunkirk was almost 
without hope. 

This man's future— physical, mental and 
economic — was changed in the British 
Legion Village, where tuberculous ex- 
Service men are rested, treated, and 
when sufficiently Improved in health, 
taught a trade of their own choosing. 

★ ★ ★ 

Other Legion endeavours for ex-Service 
people Include convalescent homes 
women's sanatorium ^ pensions fund 
^ relief of distress due to unemployment 
or sickness ^ homes and industries for 
disabled care of orphaned and physi- 
cally handicapped children ^ finding em- 
ployment ^ solving pensions problems 
invalid chairs, surgical appliances, 
artificial limbs etc. 

BRITISH LEGION APPEAL 

(HAIG’S FUND) 

RICHMOND SURREY 

Writ* for full list of welfare schemes — for any ene 
of which a legacy or gift can be earmarked. 

ALL RANKS ALL SERVICES ALL WARS 


BE A SUCCESSFUL 
WRITER! 

Take up now this ideal spare-time work. For 25 years 
Mr. Frank Potter, Principal of the London College of 
Authorship, has trained average men and women to earn 
spare-time incomes of ;iC10 a week upward by his personal 
Postal Tuition in Article and Story Writmg. Why not YOU? 
Learn just what things Editors want, how to write 
them, how to sell. Test free the most fascinating and 
’paying spare-time work of this journalistic age. 

Write To-day for Free Book and learn the Secrets 
of Successful Authorship, Write (‘Free Book W.R.27, 
please’ on a postcard will do) : 

The London School of Authorship 
i(Dept, W.R.27), 3 Parkshott, Richmond, S.W, 



CERTIFICATES 


You can buy these lo/- Certificates in 
single documents representing 2y 3^ 4^ 
5, 1O5 25^ 50 or 100 units. You can hold 
up to laOOO of these new Certificates in 
addition to any you already hold of 
previous issues. 


Istued by tin Natio^ml Savings Commutes 


SLEEP '“Helps ifon to WcBirlk 



'inm Helps tfou to SLEEP 


■pITNESS for your daily task depends not only on regular sleep, but 
also on the quality of that sleep. To help you to enjoy sleep of the 
best kind, drink a cup of delicious ‘Ovaltine’ every night at bedtime. 

The soothing, comforting influence of 
‘Ovalt ne’ makes you quickly receptive to 
sleep, and its concentrated easily digested 
nourishment does much to restore strength 
and energy while you sleep. 

‘Ovaltine’ is prepared from Nature’s best 
foods — ^malt, milk and eggs — and provides 


important nutritive elements required to 
build up body, brain and nerves to a high 
degree of efficiency. That is why ‘Ovaltme’ 
sleep IS so mvigoratmg and why it will help 
you to awake in the morning refreshed, 
clear-eyed cheerful and confident — ready 


P676A 


to work with renewed zest. 
Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 2/4 and 4/-. 



Looks are as important in cars as in ladies. 
Taking a car into a car-park is like taking a 
lady into a restaurant. In both cases, a man 
likes to feel that his companion is good to 
look upon. Ford designers are very much 
aware of this natural pride. And both the 
Prefect and the Anglia bear witness to their 


skill. In any company, the Ford is a good 
looker — and not expensive — ^for maintenance,, 
repairs and parts are supplied at standard 
fixed prices. All considered, she is a lovely 
worth waiting for; everything possible is. 
being done to shorten the wait. 

PREFECT 10 h.p. ANGLIA 8 h.p. 




CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 


MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED DAOBNHAMi 


THINKING ALOUD 




The Parting of the Ways 
The long-drawn-out conference at 
Moscow is over, and has failed; and 
this is at last, or it should be, the 
Parting of The Ways. All benevolent 
men and women would hke some form 
of federation, or confederation, which 
would embrace the whole world. It 
can certainly be truly said that the West 
has gone far, very far — ^perhaps too far, 
to conciliate the East. However, what 
I had long suspected, and have som®^ 
times put down in writing, is now 
proved to be true: that there is no 
chance whatsoever, at any time, of a 
real reconciUation between the normal 
nations of the world and Soviet 
Russia; though a modus vivendi may no 
doubt be found. There is no chance of 
‘one world* ; unless Soviet Russia were 
permitted to conquer the other half 
of the world; or unless we drop the 
Atom Bomb upon the Soviets. (Not 
being the American President, I am 
absolved from deciding whether this 
latter course would be for the ultimate 
benefit of mankind, or not.) 

Thus the world is, unfortunately, 
spht into two parts ; and the Continent 
of Europe is dso split into two parts, 
separated by the Iron, or rather the 
Steel, Curtain. It is an unhappy state of 


affairs, but there it is. This being the 
case, no more time should be lost before 
we organise Western Europe, which 
must include Western Germany. The 
Soviets will have to get on with their 
own part of Germany as seems best to 
them. In our part, we should be guided 
solely by what is expedient; and this 
will generally be found to coincide 
pretty well with what we believe to be 
right. 

We are now faced with a Western 
Germany entirely separated from 
Eastern Germany, for as long in the 
future as makes no difference. So we 
must clearly visualise this land of 
Western Germany. Western Europe 
must soon now become an effective 
Association of States, or we shall perish; 
and there is now plenty of American 
support for this design. And Western 
Europe must now be made to include 
Western Germany. 

First for the general psychological 
approach to the ‘German problem*. It 
is no use any longer looking upon the 
Germans as some kind of special race, 
in the sense that Hitler did; except that 
Hitler said that they were the herren- 
volk, and we have been saying that they 
are the ^guilty folk*. The Germans will 
have to be regarded as an ordinary 
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HAROLD MACMILLAN’S able Work tfi Italy suggests 
him as a very suitable Civilian Commissioner for 
Western Germany 


people, with all an ordinary people’s 
virtues, and sins. In fact, at the time of 
our victory and conquest we should 
have come in the guise of liberators of 
the ordinary German man and woman, 
of all classes, from the oppression of a 
minority of terrorists. This was the 
nearest to the truth ; and it was the only 
possible working hypothesis. 

‘Denazification’ should have ended 
ages ago, with the removal and punish- 
ment of the ringleaders of Nazism. The 
continued ‘denazification’ of techni- 
cians and village postmen, just because 
they inevitably happened to be nominal 
members of the National Socialist 
Party, must definitely be brought to a 
stop, or there will be no possibihty of 
making German industry work; and 
the Germans will never accept any 
form of liberal, or other sane views. 

How Large German Industry? 
This brings up the problem of the 
future size and stature of German 


industry. Now the Rhine-Ruhr, if ‘left 
to itself, ’ would again become the most 
powerful industrial area in Europe, This 
is well enough economically ; yet natu- 
rally arouses political fears, especially 
amongst the French. 

In fact, the Allied forces in Western 
Germany should be withdrawn as soon 
as possible; the point being that the 
United States, ourselves, and France 
must in any event possess adequate 
forces, or go under; but these forces 
need not be stationed in Germany, 
where they merely create an added 
desire for ultimate revenge. The Ger- 
mans should even be permitted a token 
army of their own, for psychological 
reasons. For Western Germany is not 
today the principal menace to the 
peace of the world ; and the only way 
to remain safe is for ourselves to be 
strong in the possession of the most 
modern-possible weapons. 

As a part of the Western European 
Association, Western Germany would 
not be the most powerful partner ; and 
there would also be the weight of the 
United States to take into consideration. 
The setting up of the Western European 
Association is also the only real way by 
which there can be an international 
commission to control the Area of the 
Rhine and Ruhr. This commission 
should not, of course, include the 
Russians, or the Americans ; since they 
are outside the territories of the Asso- 
ciation. It should include all Western 
-European countries, with the excep- 
tion of Franco Spain; though Britain 
and France would be the leading 
partners ; and there would be a specid 
preference for those states, such as 
Holland, which are specially interested 
in this area. 

Subject to this, there is no reason 
why the industry of the Rhine-Ruhr 
should not be fully expanded. It would 


British Zone is divided into the three Lander of Schleswig Holstein, Lower Saxony and Not th-Rhine-Westphalia, plus 
City of Hamburg. American Zone into Greater Hesse, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg-Baden. Bremen is an American 
Enclave. French Zone has only one Land, the Rhine Palatinate. Other areas in Zone have not yet been made into 
Lander. Saar is joined to France by Customs Union. Towns matked are Admimstt ative H.Q. of Lander 


be folly further to impoverish impover- 
ished Europe, and the rest of the world. 

From the psychological point of 
view, try to visuahse the feelings of an 
ordinary young German. What would 
be your feelings under the present 
set-up? Given a fair and equal oppor- 
tunity in the world, there is a chance 
that the ordinary German may become 
normal again. Given the present set-up, 
with the present doctrine of Germany’s 
being a specially guilty nation, there is 
no chance at all. 

It is lamentable that the British Zone 
of Western Germany has never been 
entrusted to a statesman of the first 
rank. The association of British Ger- 
many with the Duchy of Lancaster, 
whilst providing another curiosity for 
constitutional students, has been an 
unnecessary insult to the German 
people, and to Reason herself. 


Macmillan the Man ! 

The man to run British Germany is 
Harold Macmillan. As special com- 
missioner in the Mediterranean during 
the war, he proved himself a great 
statesman ; and in his control of Italy 
he was most inteUigent and statesman- 
like. He would probably be acceptable 
to all pohtical parties. 

It remains an anomaly that our 
general treatment of the Itahans has 
been infinitely more hberal, and more 
sensible, than our treatment of their 
German colleagues ; though there is no 
reason at aU on moral grounds why the 
Germans should receive worse treat- 
ment than the equally blameworthy 
Itahans. 

Yet there is this query : why should 
the Itahans now be deprived of aU their 
colonies, including their pre-Fascist 
territories? This is, psychologically, a 
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HENRY WALLACE says Jewish violence is necessary. 
This is very near incitement to murder 


severe and gratuitous blow to their 
morale. The Italian Colonies would be 
an outlet for enterprising, restless, and 
possibly war-making spirits ; and would 
constitute some outlet for Italy’s ever- 
lasting over-population. A paragraph 
in World Review^ predecessor, The 
Review of Reviews, in the 1890s, pro- 
phesied that, if the gates of the 
United States were shut to German 
and Italian immigrants, there would 
be trouble. This prophecy has been 
amply fulfilled. 

Wallace is Dangerous ! 

T HERE is no more dangerous individual 
jay-walking today than Henry A. 
Wallace of U.S.A. Far too many people 
are inclined to dismiss him as a mere 
harmless, well-meaning fool. And far 
too many people concede him honesty. 
Why should it be assumed that he is 
more honest than any other politician ? 
In fact, numberless politicians who 
have gone in for star-gazing and 
10 


moralising in a big way have been 
proved in the event to be unusually 
dishonest. 

Wallace’s ideas are unconstructive, 
unpractical, confused and inconsistent. 
They are not even consistently pacific. 
For, the other day in Paris he declaimed 
that Jewish violence was necessary in 
Palestine, in order to arouse the con- 
science of the world, and to bring about 
ultimate peace. Why does he regard the 
Jews as a herrenvolk who may commit 
murder, when others may not ? Indeed, 
his speech was very near to being an 
incitement to murder, which incitement 
is a criminal offence in itself. His new 
flattery of Britain is nauseating, bearing 
in mind his recent attacks upon Britain 
delivered in America. And why did 
he single out Britain as the most 
Imperiahst power ? 

He is far more dangerous than an 
obvious or honest enemy. He is 
dangerous because he is stirring up 
strife between Britain and the United 
States; and trying to persuade the Rus- 
sians that the Americans and the British 
are not in earnest in their defence of 
world freedom. 

Most of all he is dangerous because 
he symbohses the phoney type of 
liber^sm. There is nothing more 
noble, and more needed, in the world of 
today than the true liberal spirit. Un- 
fortimately, recent events have in- 
dicated that there are two kinds of 
liberals in the world, the genuine ones, 
and the phoney ones. The phoney 
liberals are, first of all, appeasers — and 
appeasers not of what appears to be 
right, but of what appears to be strong. 
Thus the same type of person appeased 
Hitler in his day, and now appeases 
Stalin. The phoney liberal is eaten up 
and consumed with jealousy of certain 
traditional foes. Thus the phoney 
American Hberal hates Britain; while 
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the phoney British hberal hates Ameri- 
can ‘big-business’. Worst of all, the 
phoney Hberal has been proved to be 
not consistent in his pacifism. (This goes 
for Gandhi and his associates, who were 
not above co-operating with the mahg- 
nant and violent Japanese.) The phoney’s 
philosophy is chockful of inconsisten- 
cies, prejudices, and wholly dishonest 
‘rationalisations’. Thus, he appeases the 
powerful and aggressive Soviet Union; 
but he does not appease the less power- 
ful, and less aggressive, Britain, or the 
less aggressive American men and insti- 
tutions which he happens to dislike. He 
does not appease the British troops in 
Palestine, who are merely trying to 
obey orders and maintain order. On 
the other hand, the metamorphosis of 
modem Zionism from a pacific into a 
violent movement does not receive his 
condemnation. It wins his warmest 
support. 

The world will never know progress 
until genuine Hberals have searched 
their hearts pretty thoroughly, and 
sharply differentiated themselves from 
their phoney brethren. The only guide 
for the genuine Hberal should be, not 
‘Is it strong’, but ‘Is it right?’ It is also 
necessary to point out that the genuine 
Hberal, if he is to help the world, must 
be practical. Practic d enough, at any 
rate, to realise fully that in this wicked 
world poHce forces, and armies, are 
still necessary. 

Hats On ! 

A Woman Correspondent writes — ^The 
sun, at last returning soon after May 
Day, brought a lot of smart women and 
girls into the streets of London, who 
suddenly burst out Hke flowers. Some 
relaxation of austerity has begun to 
make London women dress much more 
smartly, though not as smardy as 
Parisiennes or New Yorkers. It cer- 


tainly looks as if, given a chance, women 
want to react violently from the drab- 
ness of war, and the sort of garments 
they had to wear in the Services. Every- 
thing is definitely becoming ‘more 
feminine’. Girls who a short time ago 



Summer dress by Crompton Perry. Paris women 
are already completely hobbled. Now the hobble-skirt comes 
to Britain. This dress has a small waist, necessitating real 
corsets. The hips are big, over a pencil skirt which enforces 
on the wearer the new mincing steps. The heels are 
perilously high. Thus femininity returns 
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would not tolerate hats, are now wear- 
ing them again, some of them almost 
of the size of the proverbial cartwheel, 
and many decked with veils, instead of 
the ubiquitous coloured glasses with 
which women of late have preserved 
their modesty. Feathers and plumes of 
all sorts are bursting forth, partly per- 
haps in celebration of the Queen’s 
visit to South Africa. And it has been 
demonstrated on the films and else- 
where that the plucking, of ostrich 
plumes at any rate, is not painful, if 
rather undignified, for the bird. Mascu- 
line-looking shoulders, padded into 
squareness, are giving place to the hock 
bottles beloved of the Victorians. All 
the latest fashion illustrations lay em- 
phasis upon a small waist. Skirts for the 
diytime are starting to get perilously 
long. Low heels, and wedges, are giving 
way to high heels. Even low necks are 
said to be about to yield to high 
collars. 

She Hobbles to Reconquer! 

There has been a great war between 
America and France, with Britain a 
semi-belligerent on the American side. 
The Americans have tried to perpetuate 
the wartime, co-ed, bobbysox style, with 
loose, adolescent clothes. The French, 
after the Liberation, immediately made 
a courageous attempt to get back 
their world mastery. Their pohtical 
ladies can now be seen supporting 
enormous hats, very unlike the headgear 
still worn by the wives of British 
Cabinet Ministers. The French wanted 
the utmost smartness ; and they desire 
to cater for the mature woman of 
round about thirty, and not for the 
young girl, as the Anglo-Saxons do. 
The British, in between, attempted to 
compromise on something loose and 
comfortable. 

Now France seems to have won. The 
iz 


American magazine, Life, chronicles 
that even American college girls have 
been cajoled into giving up their 
trousers, and are going back to narrow 
skirts, which the Americans call ‘stride- 
restricters’. 

Paris defies aU practical difficulties. 
Everywhere you behold big hats and 
veiled faces. Woman’s waist is now 
again submitted to the most exacting 
corsets. In fact it is squeezed to the very 
utmost, and beyond. Heels are Irigher, 
and smaller at the base, than they have 
ever been before. In the evening, the 
neck is confined in a high tight choker 
of pearls. And many of the day dresses 
have high collars with bones. In the 
evening, skirts are either tremendously 
full, or exceedingly narrow. For day, 
the new designer, Christian Dior, 
about whom women have gone mad, 
is completely adamant. Entreat as you 
may, he insists upon a skirt nearly down 
to the ankles, and this skirt has got to be 
a real ‘hobble’, A few months ago the 
Paris couturiers detei;jnined to restrict the 
length of women’s strides. Many young 
women, just out of their comfortable 
uniforms, are indignant about this. But 
Dior remains tyrannical. Today the 
legs of almost every Parisienne, old or 
young, are confined in the tightest of 
tight ‘hobbles’. 

Now the effect is just beginning to be 
felt in London. The Daily Sketch, in 
a big headhne, announces that ‘Hobble 
Skirts are Coming Back to Stay, 
despite aU the recent controversy’. 
This can be seen at the British Industries 
Fair. Some dressmakers here are even 
starting to refuse to make day skirts 
which are not quite long, and which do 
not hobble the Hmbsh Again, as in Paris, 
some of the new dresses and blouses are 
being made with high collars. These 
are extraordinarily smart. But, unfor- 
tunately, they have to be tight round 


^ The Star announces the doom of the short skirt. 
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the neck, and they have to be kept up 
with bones, which are uncomfortable 
when you are used to being free. All 
the same, a psychologist would surely 
say that the newest type of modern girl, 
although she is beginning to be sub- 
mitted again to corsets and a high collar, 
and is again having her knees firmly 
shackled, is tending to regain some of 
that influence and sway over men 
which was enjoyed by the dressed-up 
ladies of pre-1914 days. 

Escape from Bulgaria 
A FRIEND of mine has just reached 
England from behind the Steel Curtain 
in Bulgaria. ‘Fellow travellers’ may 
deny that the Steel Curtain exists. It is- 
sufScient to talk to those few who 
return to the West to realise that it 
exists all right ! Tliis friend had a suc- 
cessful business in Bulgaria before the 
war. When the Russian troops arrived 
his life was saved in rather a fantastic 
way. The inevitable lorry turned up at 
his door, filled with soldiers armed to 
the teeth. Luckily for himself, he was at 
this time Hving in the house of a certain 
Bulgarian doctor. The Soviet officer, 
brandishing a revolver, thought that he 
was the doctor. Upon his explaining 
that he was not, the officer roared with 
laughter, ‘Ha, ha, we have heard that 
before. You had better come with us 
at once, where one of our Comrades is 
sick.’ He was taken to the Soviet camp, 
where one man had an immense 
swelling on his neck. Knowing nothing 
at all about medicine, he nevertheless 
apphed some kind of powder to this 
affliction. For some reason, next day the 
swelling had entirely disappeared. My 
friend’s Hfe was saved. He at last ob- 
tained, through the good offices of the 
British Mission, permission to leave the 
country. But he can never return ; and 


his business, which he built up over 
fourteen years, is lost. 

He told me how the Russians got a 
potato crop in Bulgaria. They told the 
peasants that they must concentrate on 
potatoes. When, however, the potatoes 
were grovm, they said that they must 
not be lifted. They then sent round 
special gangs who took all the potatoes 
away. They are perhaps less likely to 
be able to get such crops in the future. 
Certainly one of the reasons for tlie 
world food shortage is the great reduc- 
tion of production in Eastern Europe 
owing to Soviet interference. 

The Russian officers in Bulgaria do 
not now deny the parlous state of the 
Soviet economy, and the great hunger 
in the Soviet Union, at any rate when 
they are drunk. Russian soldiers who 
have once been to Bulgaria are seldom 
permitted to return to Russia. Rather 
than this, their famihes are allowed to 
come out to Bulgaria ; and these in turn 
never return to their motherland. It 
seems that the comparative prosperity 
of poor little Bulgaria is considered too 
dazzling a sight for the citizens of the 
‘SociaUst Sixth of the World’. 

The D.P. Scandal Continues 
Whilst the operations of UNRRA 
have been subjected to a certain amount 
of criticism, it remains to be seen how 
the International Refugee Organisation 
of the United Nations, which takes 
over from UNRRA on i July, will 
cope with the still pressing problems. 
This organisation still awaits the final 
legislative appropriations from the 
countries concerned. Meanwhile the 
position of the unfortunate D.P.s in 
Germany and Austria and elsewhere is 
uncertain and dangerous. The blood of 
these innocent people will be upon our 
heads ! 

What progress is being made to avail 
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ourselves of their much-required labour 
here? The British press is still, on the 
whole, taking a silly line. The other day 
an unfortunate girl was selected from 
Germany, and sent here as a domestic 
servant. It was then apparently dis- 
covered that she had no previous 
experience of such work. A noisy 
British paper headlined : ‘ Servant Ar- 
rives with Trunks Full of Gowns’. The 
report had merely stated that she had 
arrived with three trunks of clotlies, 
which seem to have included an 
evening dress. I do not suppose that 
many D.P.s have all this luggage. Yet 
supposing that she was a person of some 
means before the war, and was taken 
into forced employment in Germany by 
the Nazis, three bags to contain all her 
worldly goods is not, after all, so very 
much. Moreover, today the possession 
of an evening dress does not mean that 
a woman is a millionairess. And, if she 
had no experience of domestic work, 
was there not other work which she 
could usefully have done here ? 

Why UNA? 

UNA — the United Nations Associa- 
tion—- is making a brave attempt to get 
up interest in UNO — that is the United 
Nations Organisation — ^in this country. 
I hate to throw cold water on well- 
meaning people. Yet what precisely is 
the value of this UNA ? UNO has been 
proved to be useless, by the final failure 
of the Moscow Conference, and the 
impossibility of working with the 
Soviet Union. In particular, it has been 
made valueless by the imposition by the 
Soviets of the Veto. 

Marshall and Truman have been 
compelled to bypass UNO in respect 
of their campaign to help Greece and 
Turkey, and generally defend the 
Western world from Soviet attack. The 


Anglo-Saxons are already gravely ad- 
dicted to imitating the undignified 
posture of the ostrich. Any organisa- 
tion, such as UNA, which encourages 
the Anglo-Saxons to perfect this gym- 
nastic performance must be treated with 
reserve. 

Our King and Queen 
I WOULD not like to write this without 
respectfully wishing the best of futures 
to our Royal Family on their return 
from South Africa. 

Might I again suggest that aU the 
trouble taken over the official drive in 
an open carriage would have been aU 
the more worth while if it could have 
been accompanied by a ‘Sovereign’s 
Escort’ of Life Guards and Horse 
Guards, in their full dress. This is a bit of 
Old England that everybody loves. 
Why should we be deprived of it when, 
under modem conditions of produc- 
tion, the cost is so trifling? The British 
Grenadiers in their scarlet and bearskins, 
like the Beefeaters, and the London 
Bobby (how are we to attract Ameri- 
can tourists if his distinctive helmet is 
now to be abolished?) are very near to 
the heart of every normal Briton, 
despite Mr. Priestley’s clever articles. 
And in commercial language, they are 
really .a better advertisement for our 
beloved King and Queen, and for our 
great country, which will rise again, 
than many other institutions, such as, 
for example, the fixing of guns in 
Hyde Park by the remaining battery 
of the Royal Horse Artillery which still 
wears blue and busbies, but who, like 
cuckoos, cannot be seen through the 
green foliage and exuberant springtime 
boscage. 

In any event, we are glad and proud 
to have our King and Queen back 
again. Long may they reign ! 


U 



The Parthenon, symbol ^ the greatness of the Classical Greeks. Do the modern Greeks possess a similar greatness? 

Greek Reality 


The international significance of Greece has never been greater. 

The key to an objective vieTv of the internal situation is an understanding of 
the Greek character ^ and its mercurial attitude to politics 

DAVID TUDOR-POLE 

To achieve a whole understanding of Greece. Why, and in what sense, this is so, 

events in Greece, two preliminaries are it is the intention of this article to demon- 
necessary. The first is a sure grasp of the strate, and in so doing, to provide a yard- 

Greek mentality, the Greek context, and stick, a sense of ratio, which the intelligent 

all that is impHed by these; the second is a reader may apply to Greek news reaching 

comprehension of the extent of the dis- him through the imperfect medium of the 

tortion of fact and comment which has press. 

appeared and still is appearing in the It is true, possibly, that nothing in the 

British press. world is what it seems at first glance ; of 

This is, of course, necessary to a greater Greece it is infalhbly true. But the daily 

or lesser degree when considering any press, by and large, deals in first glances ; it 

situation in no matter what country, but it has no time for more. And comment is 

is of exceptional importance in relation to made at the home end on the basis of these 
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first glances and in relation to the different 
political context at the home end. 

A Greek officer returning recently from 
liis first visit to Britain, remarked: ‘As far 
as I could make out, few English people 
know where Greece is on the map, let 
alone what ‘the situation' is about and, 
quite frankly, I got the impression they 
couldn’t care less.’ 

This may be taken with a pinch of 
snuff, but it is symptomatic of the abrupt 
readjustment of values which faces any 
Greek visiting Britain for the first time. 
The reahsation that England is not hanging 
breathlessly upon day-to-day develop- 
ments in Greece is disconcertmg. 

Politics are not a national pastime in 
Greece, but a national industry; an industry 
which employs a substantial portion of the 
population full-time and the remainder 
part-time. And the entire industry is con- 
vinced irredeemably that Greece is of vital 
importance to Britain, that British troops 
are there exclusively to protect Britain’s 
interests, that their country is the centre of 
the world scene, regarded breathlessly 
from all sides as the site of a titanic clash 
between the ‘Western Democracies’ and 
the ‘Slav bloc’. In a word, no less than the 
future of civilisation is to be determined 
there. 



Armed Macedonian tribesman 


^ Unless the author can see at least sixteen moves 
ahead, all Greek political statements tend to ambiguity. 
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Nothing will induce a Greek to modify 
this view, be he of Right or Left. Perhaps 
a certain psychological satisfaction is gained 
from it. That Greece — a little, barren, 
poverty-stricken land of some six and a 
half milHon people — should be the con- 
stant object of the world’s attention, 
solemnly debated in the Council Chambers 
of the United Nations, the cause of so 
much impressive diplomatic thought and 
action by the Great Powers ; this to every 
Greek, whatever his politics and however 
badly he considers the situation may be 
going, is a source of pleasure in itself. The 
Greek, after all, is very human and the 
most intense of individualists ! 

To commend a politician the usual 
Greek expression is: ‘He makes good 
politics.’ The verb is the operative word, 
and provides a key to the Greek mentality. 
Samples of this manufactured product 
daily glut the Athens market. 

On New Year’s Day the KEZE (Com- 
munist) daily Rizospastis carried an am- 
biguous^ review of the situation by the 
prominent Communist leader, Zachari- 
ades. After stating that Greece stood 
uncertain and completely bankrupt, he 
wrote that if the nation took courage from 
the example of the ‘Democratic Army’, 
which was fighting till victory was won, 
1947 might see the end of the mortal crisis 
that was strangling her, etc. 

‘Democratic Army’ is, of course, KKE 
terminology for those described by the 
present Foreign Minister, Tsaldaris, as ‘a 
conglomeration of bandits’. 

Farce or Tragedy? 

This article created a sensation® in Athenian 
political circles, as never before had a 
KKE leader so openly acknowledged 
support and leadership of the rebel bands. 
But, stressed Right Wing circles, Zachari- 
ades, by admitting that the bands are under 
his leadership, intends to produce the 
impression — for the benefit of the UNO 
Commission of Enquiry — ^that bandit 

• Again to be taken with a pinch of snuff! Political 
sensation is the lifeblood of Athens. 
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Greek village store in which peasants congregate to talk politics and exchange UNRRA rations for olive oil 


activities are a purely domestic affair and 
are not due to foreign instigation. 

Now here comes the Greek touch — a 
perfect example of the Greek thought- 
processes and, incidentally, of the Greek’s 
own self-criticism that, by being over clever 
in detail, he becomes stupid in the whole. 
Since Zachariades’ article was legally 
actionable — ^in so far as he had supported 
openly rebels against the State — ^he only 
wrote it in the certainty that the Govern- 
ment could take no action because this 
would be a tacit avowal that bandit 
activities were an internal problem. This 
would lessen substantially the painstaking 
case that they were due largely to foreign 
instigation, made by Tsaldaris before 
UNO. 

‘This is farcical!’ the reader will ex- 
claim. And the answer to that is: ‘Yes, but 
it is Greek reaHty.’ It is farce, but serious 
farce. Since serious farce is obviously a 
contradiction of terms, one is led to the 
designation: ‘Greek reality’. And as such 
it is real, only too pathetically real — ^in 
Greece. 


Fear, or hope, of Slav encroachment is 
real. For at least seventy per cent of the 
population it is fear, not academic fear, but 
a personal, naked apprehension of an influx 
from the north tomorrow, next week, at 
any moment. It is fear to the point of 
neurosis, leading to hysteria and intense 
emotion. 

East versus West 
Seen from the Greek angle in the context 
of titanic struggle between East and "West, 
pohtical events in Athens are real. Vast, 
elaborate castles of conclusion and specu- 
lation are built almost instantaneously 
on every nuance, every twist and turn 
in national and international aifaks. An 
unconfirmed press report, a few off-the- 
record words from a minister or distin- 
guished visitor, a piece of Embassy gossip 
— ^any of these is sufficient foundation. And 
their repetition gives them substance ; 
soon they are ‘fact’. 

How often has it been emphasised by 
both the late and present British Govern- 
ments and by the long succession of Greek 
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Carrying stones for the construction of the new museum A young Greek girl in the streets of Athens during celebra- 
nt Delphi tion of the 6th anniversary of Fascist aggression in Greece 


Cabinets, that before political stability can 
be acbieved, economic stability must be 
established? Yet in this welter of political 
unrest and international uncertainty — 
magnified a hundred times through Greek 
eyes — what Greek is going to invest capital 
in Greece? Who is going to estabhsh new 
undertakings and develop existing busi- 
nesses, to reconstruct and plan on a 
long-term basis? Certainly not a Greek 
government at the present time. How 
could anyone be so stupid, the Greek will 
argue, as to do anything before the out- 
come of ‘East versus West’ is settled? 
Too much was destroyed last time. 

No amount of competent advice from 
foreign economic missions without execu- 
tive power can establish confidence. And 
without confidence, foreign loans, 
UNRRA and UNO aid amount to no 
more than a ‘dole’, upon which, in fact, 
Greece has been, and is, living. 

It is from this, the economic sphere, 
that the apjparently patent absurdities of 
‘Greek reJLity’ draw a major portion of 
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their legitimacy. And this is but one of a 
series of vicious circles which beset the 
Greeks in the aftermath of war and 
revolution. 

Influence of Foreign Press 
The national industry of politics is fed 
constantly, if not always wittingly, from 
abroad. There can be little doubt now of 
the immense help rendered to the PAM- 
ELAS cause by the partisanship of the 
foreign press in December 1944. 

The sympathetic treatment of T/ie 
Times, the strongly expressed views of the 
British Left Wing press and, almost 
without exception, the marked bias of the 
U.S. press, had an effect in Greece out of 
all proportion to their significance and 
relative importance in their own respective 
national contexts. It was a heady cham- 
pagne which exhilarated Greek quarrels 
to the point of frenzy. 

It is difficult to convey the importance 
which the Greek mentality — ^with its 
strains of brilliance, worldliness, and 
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A young Jiower seller in national costume 


astonishing naivete — attaches to foreign 
reactions as expressed in the press. They 
inflate his sense of importance beyond all 
bounds ; and influence his actions in a very 
real way. 

To take an extreme simile: were the 
world’s attention suddenly to be focused 
upon the local politics of Lancaster, would 
not even the phlegmatic Lancastrians 
begin to think that what happened there 
was of more than ordinary importance 
and, before long, of world significance? 
Take Greece, the Greeks and a not unim- 
portant situation, and foreign partisanship 
becomes so many flaming brands thrown 
into a sea of oil. 

A self-igniting chain is set up which 
progressively exacerbates. Once the Greek 
politician discovered that kudos and sup- 
port could be gained so easily in the foreign 
press, the industry received a new impetus. 
In Lancaster a City Councillor, whose 
views were commented upon in the news- 
papers of the world, could not but grow 



A peasant woman carrying water in the Greek island of 
Skyros 


in prestige and importance. How much 
more so then in Greece, where phalanxes 
of highly competitive correspondents are 
so easily accessible? And although, by and 
large, most correspondents are reasonably 
responsible, it is extremely difficult in 
Greece long to remain unaffected by the 
conditions of ‘Greek reaHty’, extremely 
difficult to assess with accuracy from 
Athens what really is happening in Greece, 
extremely difficult to trace a sure way 
through the labyrinthine complexities of 
day-to-day developments, distinguishing 
purely local from world proportions. 

Since December 1944, a vicious two- 
way traffic has developed. Distorted 
reports abroad are elaborated in Greece 
for local pohtical and partisan purposes, 
giving rise to further reports abroad. 
A substantial portion of space in the 
Greek press is devoted to reprints and 
comment on Greek news as reported 
ebewhere, and there are many points 
where it is not difficult for further 
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garbling to occur. Here is another 
endemic process of aggravation. 

Distorted News 

Apart from false reports in the British 
press, there is a constant tendency for the 
significance of partially factual reports to 
be mal-emphasised out of proportion and 
context. First, to take a concrete example 
of the purely false. 

During the autumn recess last year two 
Labour M.P.s arrived unexpectedly in 
Athens. Following their private audience 
with the then Regent, Archbishop Damas- 
kinos, the usual gaggle of allegedly factual 
accounts of the interview began to circu- 
late in the capital. The next day a sub- 
stantial London Sunday paper front-paged 
one of these ‘factuaT accounts. 

The M.P.s, it appeared, had informed 
the Regent that ‘Mr. Bevin's foreign 
policy towards Greece no longer had the 
support of the majority of the Labour 
Party.’ Sensation in Athens where publi- 
cation in such a journal carried weight!^ 

This report was untrue in every respect, 
and six weeks later, following represen- 
tations from the two M.P.s concerned, 
the paper published a denial and apology. 
It was the Sunday Times ! 

Secondly, here is an example of false 
emphasis which carries the story’s basic 
facts beyond veracity. Following the 
plebiscite on the Monarchy issue last 
September, it was learnt in Athens that 
mines had been placed on the Salonika 
road. Over reports of this even in the 
London press appeared such headlines as 
‘Athens’ sole land-link with 
SALONIKA cut’ and ‘guerrillas 
BLOCK GREEK ARMY SUPPLY ROUTE’. 
Such was the ‘news angle’ and the copy 
stressed these points. 

The Athens story — also to a certain 
extent echoed in Britain — elaborated con- 
siderably. Here was a strategic plan directed 
from Moscow to disrupt the northern 
frontier Army’s lines of communication ; 
here was the fifth column sabotaging 


behind the lines ; invasion was at 
hand ! 

Now for the facts. It is true that there is 
only one road from Athens to Salonika 
and it is true that this road was blocked 
effectively by mines. But their relative 
significance can be judged from the 
following, all of which are well known to 
every Greek : 

One. This through-road is of only 
secondary importance as an Athens- 
Salonika supply route, principally being 
used for local communication between 
towns and villages lying on it. 

Ttuo. It is blocked effectively in two 
places every winter by an ordinary process 
of Nature — snow. 

Three. A map is scarcely necessary to the 
realisation that Greece’s internal communi- 
cation system is primarily a sea one, 
numerous coastal ports linking up the 
various productive hinterlands in an 
otherwise barren land. 

Four. The supply system of the Northern 
Army is and always has been based on the 
sea, and were command of this to be lost, 
the land route would not be an adequate 
substitute. 

So much for ‘Moscow’s strategy’ as 
seen in Athens ! And so much for the 
relative significance of these incidents. 

These examples are but two chosen at 
random from a myriad. What the sum 
total of distortion and falsehood must 
amount to in terms of misguided and 
muddled opinion in Britain can only be 
guessed. It is not an iron curtain which 
surrounds Greece, but a wall of fog. 

In these circumstances a responsibility 
rests on every reader to think again before 
reaching an opinion on this traditionally 
friendly country. 

Greece’s strategic value has been con- 
stantly over-emphasised, but in human and 
moral terms Britain still has an immense 
obligation towards her. And in the dis- 
charge of this obligation a — ^in the archaic 
sense — considerate public opinion is of no 
little importance. 


^ They are learning now, though! 
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Captain Liddell Hart, distinguished writer on military 
strategy, objectively summarises the case for and against Conscription, 
before casting a negative vote 


CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART 


Soon after the war ended, the United 
States Government favoured the contin- 
uance of conscription in peacetime. It has 
now decided — ‘in an earnest desire to place 
the Services on an entirely volunteer basis ’ — 
to ask Congress not to extend the draft act. 

That policy offers a striking contrast 
with the steps which the British Govern- 
ment has taken to continue the system. 
Perhaps it, too, may have second thoughts, 
after a longer time lag. For its decision 
would seem to have been a product of 
wartime habit and post-war sense of 
insecurity, rather than careful thought. 

Our growing economic difEculties, 
however, have now focused attention on 
the shortage of manpower for industry, 
and the way this is aggravated by the 
drain of conscripts for the Services. We 
are finding that, in the sphere of foreign 
policy, industrial weakness tends to dis- 
count military strength. So a concise 
survey of the more fundamental factors in 
the case may not come amiss at this 
juncture. It represents conclusions reached 
in long study of the problem that brought 
a change of mind on my own part — from 
an initial tendency to favour conscription. 


The system of conscription has a 
number of marked advantages. It is the 
most systematic method of raising armies, 
and the easiest to organise. It is thus a boon 
to planners. They can make their calcu- 
lations with precision, and can count on 
filling their columns without any head- 
aches. No imaginative effort is required in 
recruiting, or in improving Service con- 
ditions. The men must come when called, 
whether they like it or not. 

It is the cheapest system — ^in proportion 
to numbers enlisted. Men of good quality 
and teclmical abihty can be obtained with- 
out regard to rates of pay. That is impossi- 
ble with a professional army recruited on 
a volimtary basis. 

It appears the most democratic system, 
since it demands an equal extent of service 
from all. But its fairness may be found 
dubious on deeper analysis of the social 
and psychological factors, after taking 
account of mental and temperamental 
diversity, as well as of the practical work- 
ings of the system. There can be no true 
equahty in uniform treatment of those 
who are naturally suited to military 
service and those who are not — and it is a 
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most obvious truth of human experience 
that the more that men increase in civilised 
value, the more they are inclined to lose 
the pugnacity that is desirable for fighting. 
Nevertheless, the appearance of equality 
has an obvious appeal in a political system 
that is aiming at equalitarianism. 

Argument for Conscription 

Conscription seems more democratic, also, 
in that the power residing in skill at arms 
is distributed among the citizens of a 
country, instead of being confined to a 
section. It thus carries the promise of 
checking an abuse of such power by a 
professional caste whose interests may run 
counter to those of the community as a 
whole. Here again, the experience of 
history suggests that this assumption is an 
illusion. But such appearances tend to be 
comforting. 

Another argument for conscription is 
that it gives the youth of a nation a 
necessar^^ discipline and spirit of service to 
the community. Although it has too often 
been a favourite argument of war-minded 
leaders abroad, and is therefore suspect, it 
should not be lightly discounted on that 
score. A sense of discipline is needed, in 
one way or another, for good citizenship. 
The lack of it has become marked since 
the breakdown of parental authority, and 
the ill-effects are rampant. Military service 
often brings an improvement. But the use 
of such a substitute is a confession of 
educational failure, in the home and in the 
school. It would better be remedied by 
concentrating on the problem early instead 
of leaving it until late and hoping it may 
come as a secondary product of training 
for war. The very fact that leading soldiers 
rend to advocate conscription for its value 
as social discipline raises a doubt whether 
they have an ulterior motive and whether 
the system is really essential on pure 
military grounds. 

Conscription is the only system that can 
produce a very large army. This is its 
principal justification, and is important so 
long as the chief assurance of a nation's 
security in peace and victory in war rests 


in the number of men under arms. From a 
military point of view, largeness has other 
advantages of which any government’s 
military advisers are conscious, though 
they would hesitate to use them as argu- 
ments. The larger the army, the larger the 
number of high-grade appointments, and 
thus the better the prospects of promotion 
— which is the very natural explanation 
why those professional soldiers who are 
most scornful of ‘ civilians ’ welcome their 
conscription into the army, even though it 
means a weakening of the soldierly spirit. 
It would be unreasonable to blame them 
for promoting their interests — for that is 
normal human nature — but we should 
understand, and take account of, the 
subconscious motive. 

Disadvantages of Conscription 
Even from a military point of view, 
however, the conscription system carries 
a number of serious disadvantages that have 
to be weighed against these apparent 
advantages. 

In the first place, we have to consider its 
underlying effect on efficiency. The longest 
possible period of conscript service in 
peacetime is not long enough to develop 
the standard of skill attainable with long- 
service volunteers, and the time required 
increases with the technical complexity of 
weapons. But beyond the time factor lies 
a psychological factor. Enthusiasm is the 
mainspring of efficiency, and is inherently 
incompatible with compulsion. 

This, of course, does not imply that a 
compulsorily enlisted man cannot develop 
enthusiasm for liis job, or that an army on 
a voluntary basis carries on without com- 
pulsion. Moreover, a fair degree of effi- 
ciency can be attained without men being 
very keen on their job. But the liigher 
degrees of efficiency arise from a dynamic 
impulse that is essentially spontaneous, and 
this in turn depends on the least possible 
sense of compulsion. A modem army 
cannot afford to aim at less than the higher 
degrees of efficiency, and therefore of 
enthusiasm. 

Conscription also tends to weaken the 
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reliability of an army, especially under 
stress and stram. An unwilling soldier is a 
germ-carrier of demoralisation, likely to 
spread infection out of all proportion to 
his enforced contribution. With growing 
experience of modern war, the fighting 
services have learnt that it is wiser to 
discard men whose morale is dubious — 
whether from temperament or prolonged 
nerve-strain — rather than force them to 
go into action, as was the former habit. 
Nothing is so mfectious as panic. In the 
increasingly individualistic conditions of 
modem warfare, any weak element be- 


and S.S. units — were recruited on a semi- 
voluntary basis. There is little evidence to 
suggest that the ordinary ‘mass’ of the 
German army had an}nhing like the same 
enthusiasm, and considerable evidence to 
suggest that it contributed a basic weakness 
in Germany’s apparent strength. 

A conscript army also has the drawback 
of being slow to mobilise, and in a demo- 
cratic country there is a natural inclination 
to delay its mobilisation. It can never have 
the same readiness for action as a profess- 
ional army. It is thus far less fitted to meet 
the danger of a modem blitzkrieg type of 


Basil Liddell Hart, ‘The Great Captain’. One of the 
ablest military minds of any period or country, 
though, like many prophets, even more respected 
abroad, and amongst enemy nations, than in his 
own country. Usually the subject of acute 
controversy whenever his name is mentioned. 

Some go so far as to say, ‘he has always been 
wrong! ’ He has, nevertheless, been only too right 
on many important occasions; and the brilliance 
of his thought cannot be denied by anybody. A 
soldier who instinctively hates war, and is an 
idealistic liberal, his theories of the Strategic 
Defence and of the Indirect Approach have 
severely exercised the minds of orthodox soldiers. He has certainly at least 
two solid achievements to his credit — his lead in the development of tank 
warfare and in the reforms in the British Army on the eve of World War II 



comes more dangerous. The system of 
compulsory service naturally multiplies the 
chances of such weakness. 

Conscription runs counter to the quali- 
tative trend of modem warfare. It fosters 
the fetish of numbers, at a time when real 
superiority of force is coming to depend 
more and more on speciahsed skill and 
individual initiative. In this connection it 
is significant that the German leaders were 
led, by experience, to give increasing 
emphasis to the use of special storm troops 
for all important tasks. The Nazi move- 
ment itself was essentially a voluntary 
movement, exclusive rather than compre- 
hensive, while the most vital sections of the 
German forces — the air, tank, parachute, 


invasion — and still less suited to meet the 
dangers of atomic attack. At the same time 
it tends to preserve the old view, now an 
illusion, that the strength of a country lies 
in its weight of armed numbers, and 
fosters a false sense of security. 

Beyond these general military disad- 
vantages, the system of conscription does 
not fit Britain’s distinctive military prob- 
lems, which lie mainly overseas. In con- 
trast to Continental states, the primary 
task of Britain’s land forces is the defence 
of territories abroad, not of her home 
frontiers. That need can only be met by a 
voluntary, professional army, as all the 
advocates of compulsory service are 
compelled to admit. At most, conscription 
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is only a supplement, not the main solution, 
of the prohlem. 

But in advocating that supplementary 
purpose, they overlook the drawbacks of 
mixing compulsory service with voluntary 
recruitment. Experience provides reason 
to fear that the effect tends to reproduce, 
in the military sphere, the adage that ‘bad 
coinage drives out good’. Between the 
First and Second World Wars, military 
opinion in France came to see the im- 
portance of creating a professional mechan- 
ised striking force in addition to the 
conscript army. But efforts to recruit an 
adequate professional element had disap- 
ointing results — in a country that was 
abituated to the idea of short-term com- 
pulsory service. The lack of such a force, 
instantly ready, was a decisive factor in pre- 
venting the French from checking Hitler’s 
re-occupation of the Rhineland in 1936. 

Economy of Force 
It can thus be seen that the military 
advantages of the system are accompanied 
by a still greater number of disadvantages 
which are qualitatively more serious. But 
beyond this reckoning, due account must 
be taken of the disadvantages in a wider 
sphere. 

In the first place, conscription causes 
a larger subtraction than a long service 
professional force from the manpower 
available for industry. We are now begin- 
ning to feel, acutely, the economic draught 
of the military drafts. There is no country 
whose economic system is less suited than 
Britain’s to bear the extra strain of military 
conscription. 

A second fundamental drawback of 
conscription is that it gives the military 
hierarchy greater influence, and creates a 
bigger vested interest in warlike aaivities. 
In a country such as Britain, and in other 
democracies, the danger of it fostering 
aggressive tendencies may be discounted, 
but even in a peaceful country that in- 
creased influence may promote greater 
mOitary demands than the national econ- 
omy can safely bear. 

The adoption of conscription m the last 


two great wars has been a powerful force 
in leading us to disregard the basic principle 
of economy of force, and abandon the 
strength-conserving ‘British Way in War- 
fare’ which we followed with great 
advantage earlier. In 1914-18, and again 
in 1939-45, we became so absorbed in 
‘winning the war’, and put so much effort 
into it, as to forget that the result I'eally 
depends on remaimng strong enough to 
‘win the peace’ — as we did after previous 
great wars. That we should be forced to 
continue conscription in peacetime now, 
after apparent victory, is the clearest proof 
that we have lost more than we have 
gained from the outcome, and from our 
own all-out effort. 

Conscription is now being used to 
undertake peacetime commitments that 
are beyond what we can safely bear in our 
present economic situation, and which we 
could not fulfil in war — if challenged by a 
Great Power. It is foolish for a nation to 
stretch a protecting arm over what it 
cannot defend effectively against attack, 
and to make promises that are likely to 
collapse like piecrust under pressure. The 
Polish Guarantee was a lesson we should 
not forget. 

A more subtle danger of conscription is 
that it weakens patriotism. That is natural, 
for compulsion atrophies the sense of 
personal responsibility, and fosters the 
spirit of evasion. The countries that have 
long been habituated to the compulsory 
system have shown a high percentage of 
deserters and ‘fifth columnists’, together 
with a marked disposition to sudden 
collapse. We should not lightly risk our 
record of almost complete immunity from 
betrayal within. 

This reflection leads us to the most 
fundamental conclusion of all. Conscrip- 
tion immensely increases the power of the 
state over the individual. It has been of 
great service to diaators as a means of 
enslaving the people to their own purposes. 
Liberty-loving peoples are foolish if they 
help to preserve such a system as a natural 
and proper custom. For conscription has 
been the cancer of civilisation. 
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General uieuf of Melilla, the port of Er Rif 


Searchlight on Er Rif 


International trouble-spots are usually obscure — till they boil over. 

Here is the romantic inside story of an area still shrouded in mystery, rich in 
resources, oil, gold, antimony; for international collaboration or conflict? 

MICHAEL CORVIN 


In writing about the history of Er Rif, the 
Mediterranean part of Morocco, one is 
tempted to use the style of the late Rider 
Haggard, for one can find all the ingredi- 
ents of one of his stories : splendour and 
poverty, cruelty, mystery and hidden 
treasures. The simple fact that the Barbary 
coast chieftains could, as late as 1820, 
exact tribute from Baltic seaports for not 
attacking the ships of Baltic traders, is 
surprising enough. The independence and 
isolation of a coihparatively small area so 
near one of the most frequented highways 
of the world would be really astonishing, 
if one did not know that Er Rif has been 
for several decades a Spanish Protectorate. 

The Spaniards did not do much to 
exploit, or even to get to know, the hinter- 
land of the towns of Tangier, Tetuan and 
Melilla, which they had occupied centuries 
ago. While the French in the adjoining 
Algiers pacified and developed the country 
with an enormous zest, the Spaniards under 
the old regime were content to quell 
smaller uprisings of independent tribes, and 


to get what they could without much 
exertion. The task of exploring the countiy, 
hilly and, except for small areas, arid as it is, 
w^as left to foreigners — mainly French 
geologists. Until the beginning of this 
century few people knew anything at all 
about the conditions of this strip of land, 
the extent of which is some 275 by 30- 
40 miles. Tourists and visitors never 
penetrated beyond a few towns and 
coastal villages : the fierce Kabyles of the 
interior had rather unpleasant customs. 

Then, at the beginning of this century^, 
two Germans, the brothers Mannesmann, 
owners of a steel mill and tube factory in 
the Rhineland, made the first extensive 
survey of Er Rif. They spent several months 
in the country and made more than 1,100 
soundings of the geological strata. They 
had, of course, all the facilities the Spaniards 
could grant them ; but these recommenda- 
tions were of little avail, for one of the 
brothers was kidnapped and submitted to a 
beastly form of humiliation by the Berbers, 
whilst the other had to pay a high ransom 
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ABD-EL-KRIM, leader of the revolt in Spanish Moiocco, 
who surrendered in 1926 and was banished to Madagascar 


to secure lus release. They returned, how- 
ever, overwhehned at what they had found, 
and forthwith submitted a secret memoran- 
dum to the then German Colonial Minister, 
Dr, Solf. And from this moment in 1906, 
the curtain goes up over Er Rif, But there 
was no audience to notice it. Er Rif seemed 
to slumber on, under a burning sun by day, 
and through icy cold nights. The world 
was not aware of any change. But scene- 
shifters, stage-hands, technicians and, last 
but not least, the producers, started to work 
vigorously. 

What did the Mannesmann memoran- 
dum contain? It stated, briefly, that Er Rif 
held a real treasure for whomever cared to 
lift it, and gave data like this : in the area 
settled by the tribe of the Beni Tusin exists 
an open deposit of iron ore, estimated as 
containing about 160 million cubic metres. 
The quality of the ore is approximately the 
same as that of the Swedish ores. In the 
western part of the country is copper ore 
between 8 per cent and 10 per cent pure, 
very near the surface, in the form of huge 
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lenses. The antimony mines near Melilla, 
which were already worked before Roman 
times, are by no means the only deposits in 
Er Rif. Others, bigger and richer, could be 
established at several points. There is 
silver, manganese, gold, apparently coal 
and even oil. 

The whole country consists of broken 
strata, the folds of which are filled with 
mineable ores. Water could be obtained 
easily by means of artesian wells, not to 
speak of several streams partly running 
underneath the surface during the summer. 
The problem of transportation could be 
solved without much difficulty and at 
moderate expense. All the deposits are in 
the liills, so the building of wire-rope rail- 
ways would be easy, and the power 
necessary to drive them not too great, as 
the heavily filled wagons would always 
run downwards to the coast. The little bay 
of Alhucemas could be made into an 
excellent port by building breakwaters. 

The memorandum was not unduly 
enthusiastic; it was dry, to the point, 
systematic and very orderly. It was 
accompanied by samples which proved the 
data given. 

German Infiltration 

The German Government never dis- 
closed the Mannesmann discoveries. It was 
all too clear from the very beginning that 
the whole affair had to be left to ‘private 
enterprise*. Er Rif was a Spanish possession, 
true; but it bordered on French Algiers, 
and the French are a wide-awake people. 
To lift this treasure would mean stepping 
^gerly to avoid international complica- 
tions, being tactful and delicate. 

The Mamiesmanns went to work. Their 
first step was to get the necessary conces- 
sions for mining, in which they succeeded. 
At the same time they interested a small 
group of powerful Rhenish industrialists 
in the matter. First of all they needed more 
soundings and the labour question had to 
be settled. From 1907 until the First World 
War in 1914, small groups of ‘tourists* 
entered Er Rif. They had talks with little 
Kaids and headmen of tribes; they were 


Searchlight 

very much interested in antiquities; they 
selected ‘beauty’ spots. They marked 
future roads and highways ; techniaans of 
the world-known wire-rope railway firm, 
Bleichert, took their holidays m North 
Morocco. 

The cleverness of the thmg was that it 
was done slowly, so slowly indeed that the 
few Spanish officials who at least knew 
about the concessions lost all interest and 
simply forgot the matter. 

Revolt in Morocco 

By 1914, the preparations were nearly 
finished — and then war broke out. The 
Spaniards stayed neutral, but all the Ger- 
man concessions were, if not lost, at least 
practically worthless. By certain agree- 
ments, probably concluded via Switzer- 
land, the French now stepped in. The Bank 
of Paris and the Credit Lyonnais were 
interested, and negotiated concessions 
covering more or less the same spots. The 
war prevented them from doing much, 
and for the time being they were content 
‘to hold the fort.’ 

Germany was defeated, but not her 
industrialists, and the Mannesmami group 
had not forgotten. It was foreseen that in 
the near future the demand for iron and 
steel would grow rapidly. Their position, 
of course, had deteriorated; but they could 
still offer their technical skill and their gift 
for organisation. They approached the 
French group and were coldly received, 
though not definitely refused. The French 
at that time were not fully ‘in the picture’, 
for they did not possess the detailed in- 
formation which the Germans had collected 
through nearly ten years. They had 
secured all the vital points, but had not 
started any mining. They had built some 
small mills and factories, and that was 
practically all. 

The Spaniards meanwhile had had some 
trouble at home. General Primo de 
Riveira had taken over the leadership of 
the State and was virtually dictator. All 
seemed to be going smoothly, when 
suddenly there was an uprising in Morocco 
— ^in Er Rif. Abd-el-Krim, a well-educated 
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GENERAL JOSE SANjURjo, who ruthlessly suppresied 
Abd-cl-Kiim's revolt. One of his officers was Franco 


Kabyle from one of the ruling families, 
was behind the revolt. Primo de Riveira 
started his punitive expedition which 
became a war. It had seemed that the 
Spanish Foreign Legion plus some terri- 
torial regiments would be quite sufficient to 
quell any rioting tribes of half-savages. But 
unfortunately Abd-el-Krim, to all appear- 
ances, had a kind of Foreign Legion too. 
Besides that, he had modem, efficient arms, 
well-trained lieutenants and group leaders, 
and even his own currency printed abroad. 
The war was bitter and costly to the 
Spaniards. All the while the French, to the 
east of the river Muluya, stood by, but 
they were never seriously molested, for it 
was clearly the desire of Abd-el-Krim to 
fight the Spaniards without getting en- 
tangled elsewhere. 

Primo de Riveira was followed in Er 
Rif by General Sanjurjo, whose methods 
equalled those of the Berbers, and after the 
French Government, early in 1926, had 
made an agreement with the Spaniards to 
consider the war in Er Rif as a revolt 
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endangering their own security, Abd-el- 
Kriin gave in and was banished for life 
to Madagascar. The war in Er Rif had come 
to an end. 

But had it: One of Sanjurjo’s officers 
was a captain named Franco, a man who 
knew the country, the Foreign Legion — 
and some of the background. 

The fighting had paralysed all peaceful 
work in Er Rif. Or shall we say : the ‘peace- 
ful’ background had made its pressure felt 
to end the fighting successfully? The 
Germans were out and, as it seemed, out 
for good. The French remained, but still 
could not do much. Behind the scenes, 
however, the original play was rehearsed 
again, this time including Spanish actors. 

Already in 1930, when I tried to see the 
Mannesmann secret memorandum again 
in the Preussische Geologische Landesan- 
stalt at Berlin, it had been mislaid and could 
not be found. 

Franco Takes the Stage 
It was unfortunate that the Spanish 
Republic, which came into being in 1931, 
had to concentrate on internal matters 
rather than on colonial problems for, 
amongst other things, its pre-occupation 
prevented the government from looking 
into the affairs of the Tercero, the Spanish 
Foreign Legion, and its ‘inspired’ leader, 
Franco. 

Franco is no business man; on the con- 
trary, he needed advice and sought it 
from several sides, and it is now ancient 
history that, without that advice, he could 
never have started his bloody adventure. 
Amongst the Spaniards who counted on 
his success, and favoured it with all means, 
was one of the cleverest business men of 
that country, the Catalonian, Juan March. 
And amongst his foreign friends were some 
German industrialists — Rhenish industrial- 
ists who could supply many things 
General Franco needed for his ‘private 
enterprise’, including most valuable in- 
formation on the industrial development 
of Spain and the exploitation of her 
mineral resources. 

Franco struck in 1936, and for three years 


Spain was drenched in blood. Mussolini 
sent his men. Hitler his weapons, organisers 
and teclmicians. It was no accident that 
many of these experts were either stationed 
in Morocco or had their rest-camps and 
holidays resorts there; neither was it sur- 
prising that Franco’s attitude towards France 
was hostile — until the Vichy regime. 

The outcome of the last war again 
changed the situation completely as far as 
the Germans were concerned. France toda)” 
is still in a difficult position, and it is not 
very likely that she will be able, in the near 
future, to engage herself in the matter of 
her Er Rif concessions. 

But much as the defeat of his friends may 
have shocked Franco, he was given more 
than respite from the democracies — at least 
until now. It has never been denied, not 
even by himself, that there are still a good 
many of his German political friends in 
Spain. Some of these men are now being 
deported or forcibly repatriated to Ger- 
many. But none of the democratic powers 
has, apparently, anything like a list of the 
German mining engineers and experts who 
went to Spain and stayed there from 1933 
onwards. They will, of course, all have been 
naturalised in the meantime. 

Nobody knows what* is happening in Er 
Rif today. The curtain has descended 
again; but the play goes on in the arid hills. 
In considering the more obvious sources of 
international trouble, we are apt to over- 
look those less evident. And that is 
exactly what we are doing with the south- 
west comer of Europe and that significant 
spot, Er Rif. 

Numbers of American citizens are 
known to have visited Spanish Morocco 
since the beginning of 1946, and there are 
mysterious rumours of an impending 
Spanish-American deal. The U.S. State 
Department and the Spanish Foreign 
Ministry both deny the rumours, while 
the Foreign Office cautiously state that 
they have ‘no confirmation’ of them. It 
would appear beyond much doubt that 
certain American private interests, at any 
rate, know enough of the position to be 
interested. 
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CAN WE ORGANISE COMMON SENSE? 


War begins in the minds of men. Can UNESCO succeed in 
overcoming the obstacles blocking its potential influence for 
international understanding and co-operation ? 

H. C. TAUSSIG 


N7 HEN EVER the world repents its martial 
follies, it turns to culture. But culture, 
being the main casualty in every war, has 
never been given an opportunity to 
gather sufficient strength to prevent wars ; 
on the contrary, its latent powers have been 
misused to glorify destruction and annihila- 
tion. After the first World War, the League 
of Nations inspired the creation of an Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation in Paris, and though it eventually 
failed, like the League itself, to rally 
international common sense against totali- 
tarianism which again plunged the world 
into war, it was nevertheless a concrete 
sign that the twentieth century was 
beginning to realise the existence of a new 
mtemational power — the power of the 
mind. 

The burst of the atomic bomb has greatly 
accentuated the recognition of the need 
for universal action on behalf of common 
sense — the need to control the aberrations 
of the human mind, to rationalise its 
potentials, to turn it, from its triumphs of 
poisoned malignity, into a blessing for man- 
kind. For all over the world human beings 
and feelings are basically very similar, yet 
their economic and intellectual conditions 
are vastly different. Ignorance, disease and 
poverty are the permanent conditions under 
which more than half the peoples on this 
globe are living and dying, and these three 
apocalyptic horsemen must be attacked and 
beaten if peace is to be maintained. As 
long as they exist, there will be wars. 


whether eloquent speeches adorn inter- 
national meetings or not. 

It falls to UNESCO to combat one of 
these evils, namely ignorance. UNESCO, 
short for the somewhat clumsy title. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation, is or promises to 
be one of the very few assets arising from 
the last war. UNESCO is based upon the 
recognition that ‘since war begins in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defences of peace must be con- 
structed. Ignorance of each other s ways and 
lives has been a common cause, through- 
out the history of mankind, of that 
suspicion and mistrust between the peoples 
of the world through which their differ- 
ences have all too often broken into war.’ 
These logical principles are embodied in 
the preamble to UNESCO’s constitution, 
which goes on to say that a peace based 
upon the political and economic arrange- 
ments of governments alone would not be 
able to secure the fullest support of the 
peoples of the world, and that peace must 
be founded upon the intellectual and moral 
sohdarity of mankind. All governments 
signing the UNESCO charter believe ‘in 
the full and equal opportunities for educa- 
tion for all, in die unrestricted pursuit of 
objective truth, and in the free exchange 
of ideas and knowledge’, and pledge them- 
selves to increase and foster inter- 
communication between their respective 
peoples. 

The practical steps for the fulfilment of 
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these aims are of a similar idealistic calibre 
and are indicated in the constitution as 
‘ promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science and 
culture in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law and 
for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms which are affirmed for the peoples of 
the world, without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion, by the Charter of the 
United Nations/ 

UNESCO works in close relationship 
with the United Nations as one of the 
specialised agencies referred to in Article 57 
of the Charter. Apart from articles con- 
cerning co-ordination of budgets, policies 
and general liaison, the agreement provides 
for reciprocal representation, securing 
UNESCO an advisory seat without a vote 
in Economic and Social Council meetings 
and a representative of United Nations at 
UNESCO meetings in the same capacity. 

Obstacles to Success 
Regarding functions, UNESCO is to 
spread mutual understanding of peoples 
through all means of mass communication, 
and to collaborate with members ‘at their 
request* in the development of all educa- 
tional activities, though it is specially 
stipulated that the Organisation is pro- 
hibited from intervening in matters 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the member-states. The constitution also 
provides for the conservation and pro- 
tection of the world’s inlieritance of books, 
works of art and historical monuments, 
and lists, as one of the Organisation’s 
prinapal aims, to encourage co-operation 
among the nations in all branches of 
intellectual activity, including the inter- 
national exchange of teachers, scientists and 
artists as well as of printed material. 

In fact, UNESCO depends entirely on 
the collaboration it receives within the 
various member-countries, as it does not 
represent a monopoly of intellectual 
activity. Its purpose is to inspire, initiate 
and co-ordinate educational, scientific and 
cultural action which has to be carried out 
by the National Commissions or National 


Co-operating Bodies in all member-states. 
These National Commissions are also 
responsible for making their countries 
‘ UNESCO conscious’, and for the briefing 
of their national delegations to the various 
conferences of the Organisation. 

The structure of UNESCO consists of 
three essential organs: the General Con- 
ference which consists of not more than 
five delegates from each member-state and 
which determines the policy of the 
Organisation; the Executive Board con- 
sisting of eighteen members, one third of 
whom are to be replaced each year; and 
of the Secretariat under the Director- 
General who is to serve for a period of six 
years. The Secretariat is divided into six 
divisions, dealing with Education, Creative 
Arts, Sciences, Libraries and Museums, 
Social Sciences and Philosophy, Mass Media 
and Information. 

If the mills of God grind slowly, then 
UNESCO is of a truly holy character. The 
first General Conference of the Organisa- 
tion ended in December 1946 after one 
month of work. It was preceded by a series 
of conferences in London, San Francisco 
and Paris between 1942 and 1946, and 
much expensive and premature joumey- 
ings of delegates. 

This, of course, is not entirely the fault of 
UNESCO. It is the lamentable fact that 
the new Organisation, which, as we have 
seen, has recognised that ‘arrangements of 
governments’ are not enough, is entirely 
dependent on the good will of these very 
governments either at the conference table 
or in carrying out UNESCO’s programme 
in their respective countries. Up to now 
this support has not been too heartening. 
Even Great Britain, whose late Ellen 
Wilkinson took a leading and inspiring 
part in the a*eation of the Organisation, has 
up to the time of writing failed to establish 
an apparatus by which UNESCO’s pro- 
gramme can be put into action in this 
country. 

There are more obstacles in the way of 
UNESCO’s success. Its work, based on the ' 
‘fundamental freedoms . . . without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion’, 
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is bound to suffer as long as some of the 
member-states cannot possibly adhere to 
these principles. Thus the U.S. attitude 
towards her negroes, the South African 
Union’s treatment of her natives, and the 
Polish and Czechoslovak expulsions of 
Germans and Hungarians compare un- 
favourably with their solemn UNESCO 
pledges. 

The biggest difficulty facing UNESCO, 
however, is the insistence of the Soviet 
Union to ignore it. At the General Con- 
ference, to wliich the U.S.S.R. even 
refrained to send an observer, the Yugoslav 
delegate declared that Soviet membership 
would depend on UNESCO’s programme, 
its achievements and its Secretariat. One 
would have thought that it would have 
been easier for the U.S.S.R. to participate 
in the shaping of these factors and to influ- 
ence the policy of the new Organisation. 

Yet it is clear tliat UNESCO’s constitution 
contains points which are unacceptable to 
the Russians. It asks member-states to 
surrender part of their sovereignty, to open 
their countries not only to new ideas but 
also to a mixed crowd of international 
civil servants not all of whom are truly 
internationally minded, but who, only 
too often, owe their positions to the 
recommendations of their governments. 

Also, it is difficult to see how the Soviet 
Union can subscribe to a constitution 
which provides for the free exchange of 
scientific ideas, as long as the sea-et of the 
atomic bomb contradicts this idea. In 
addition, Russia has carried out the world’s 
greatest and most successful experiment in 
combating illiteracy in her own realm. 

The fact remains, however, that the Soviet 
Union’s absence robs the Organisation of 
its truly international character, and that it 
may hamper the enthusiastic collaboration 
of some of her eastern European satelHtes 
who are badly in need of UNESCO’s help. 

The Field of Action 
Finally, UNESCO’s activities up to now 
were somewhat arrested by the uncertainty 
with regard to its budget. Though only 
six million dollars were allowed to it by 



DR. JULIAN HUXLEY, eminent biologist and author, 
was elected Director-General of UNESCO in December 
1^46, for a pedod of two years 


the General Conference instead of the 
seven-and-a-half 'million envisaged for 
1947, at least the Organisation is now able 
to go ahead with its work within these 
limits. 

Of the forty-seven states which were 
represented at the first session of the General 
Conference, only thirty, which had already 
accepted the constitution, had the right to 
vote. Some states, like Iceland, Sweden and 
Switzerland, had sent observers, and so had 
Viet Nam and the Spanish Republican 
Government. The United Nations, the 
Food and Agricultural Organisation, the 
ILO and the World Health Organisation 
were also represented, together with a large 
number of official and private bodies. 
During the conference, Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland applied for admission to 
membership, and their requests were for- 
warded to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. Byelorussia 
and the Ukraine were the most conspicuous 
absentees apart from the Soviet Union. Dr. 
Julian Huxley, who was elected Director- 
General, will hold office for two years only 
at his own request, instead of the six years 
provided for in the constitution. The main 
result of the General Conference was the 
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final shaping of the Organisation’s pro- 
gramme which had been prepared by the 
Preparatory Commission. Its ambitious 
scope gives an idea of the tremendous 
importance UNESCO will assume in our 
lives— if it can be put into action. 

In the field of education, the Secretariat 
is to wage a campaign against illiteracy. 
We, to whom books and newspapers are 
now an essential part of our lives, often 
forget that more than half of the world’s 
2,000 million inliabitants can neither read 
nor write. During 1947, UNESCO will 
collect textbooks in history, geography and 
civics, and will — ^without insinuation of 
censorship — examine them as to their effect 
on international understanding. 

Natural science will be furthered by 
grants towards scientific expeditions and to 
laboratories, and by the establishment of 
an International Scientific Apparatus In- 
formation Bureau. Field teams for the study 
of the conditions in India, the Hylean 
Amazon and China, where the populations 
suffer from malnutrition, will be sent off. 

The Mass Communication division is to 
prepare a report on the obstacles to the free 
flow of information and ideas, to study the 
question of a Universal Copyright idea 
and to examine the proposals made for a 
world-wide radio network. 

With the help of Gallup Polls, the Social 
Science division will study the principal 
causes of international tension, particularly 
the interrelation of nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, population problems and the 
effects of mechanisation on civilisation. 
UNESCO will call a conference of thinkers 
of all countries to clarify the principles on 
which a modem Declaration of the Rights 
of Man might be based, and will prepare 
an inquiry into the relations between the 
various civilisations. 

The world-wide circulation of works 


of art will be encouraged, and an Inter- 
national Library Pool will supply news- 
papers and magazines. Artists will be 
assisted materially, and a Theatre Exchange 
Bureau will be created. Further, UNESCO 
will help in the rehabilitation of the 
libraries and museums in war-damaged 
countries, will create a clearing house for 
the exchange of books, and will help to 
repair war losses of books through micro- 
photographic reproduction processes. The 
Organisation will encourage the free 
circulation of library and museum material 
by the elimination of such obstacles as 
customs and tariff charges. 

In order to co-ordinate the work of 
reconstruction in the fields of education, 
science and culture, UNESCO plans to 
collect from private contributions the sum 
of 100 million dollars. The damage caused 
to educational institutions by the war is 
gigantic. China estimates her loss as 
amounting to 700 million dollars, and 
UNESCO estimates that in Europe alone, 
seventy million notebooks, 150 million 
pencils and 21,000 tons of printing paper 
are amongst the items needed to enable 
the resumption of educational life. 

The programme, as outlined here, is but • 
a fraction of what UNESCO has up its 
sleeve. Until now the Organisation is 
relatively unknown to the man-in-the- 
street of the member-countries. A Gallup 
Poll in one country revealed ignorance 
about UNESCO of eighty-five per cent 
of the persons asked. Even the press of the 
member-countries is badly served, and has 
to apply to Paris for the scanty information 
on UNESCO matter which is available. 

Yet we have to be patient. If only part 
of UNESCO’s programme can be realised, 
it will be an achievement of which our 
century can be even prouder than of the 
discovery of the atom bomb. 


Voice from the Past 

The closeness of their intercourse (the intercourse of nations) will assuredly render 
war as absurd and impossible by-and-by, as it would be for Manchester to fight 
Avith Birmingham, or Holborn Hill with ihe Strand. 

Leigh Hunt — Pref. to Poems 
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SCIENCE- 
GOD OR DEVIL? 

The atom bomb is shattering the ordinary man’s belief in Science as the 
modern god. The author, using the technique of Mass-Observation, concludes that 
only a drastic revision of personal values can solve the dilemma. 

TOM HARRISSON 

I WAS myself educated as a scientist, and found over the past decade of Mass- 

spent the earlier years of my adult life Observation a growing public awareness 

writing in learned journals like The Pro- of the scientist, and in the last year or so 
ceedings of the Zoological Society, Journal of an increasingly rapid shift in public attitudes 
Animal Ecology, and Nature, But I felt more to the scientist. Science has disillusioned 
and more that the most urgent problem many people about other systems of belief 
was the study of people, which I first did or thought. Now, science itself is becoming 

among so-c^ed primitive communities, the subject of disillusion. People are being 

and then at home here in Britain. Mass- thrown more back on themselves, and the 

Observation, which has now been going process is a somewhat painful one, which 

on for ten years, was initiated to conduct many people are finding unsatisfactory 

scientific studies of ourselves. We have and frustrating, since they often do not 
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possess either the education or the equip- 
ment to make the necessary personal 
adaptations. 

People have for long been used to ob- 
taining their sets of values ready-made 
elsewhere. Now, they are being more and 
more forced to develop some personal set 
of values. I feel that this subject is a vitally 
important one. Professor John Mac- 
murray dealt with it from one point of 
view in the last issue of World Review, I 
wish to approach it at the level of mass- 
psychology and popular ideas — right or 
wrong — of the scientist and the scientific 
process. It is ordy by recognising these con- 
ceptions and misconceptions that the situa- 
tion can be corrected, either collectively or 
personally. 

sK * * 

Up to 1945, science was generally con- 
sidered ‘wonderful*, the blessing that 
distinguished us from our ancestors. The 
scientific popularisers wrote and spoke 
always of a new weapon which would 
serve man as faithfully as (and more 
efficiently than) his old familiar tools. The 
First World War had given its warning: 
the first bombs had fallen from the air and 
soldiers had died choking from the fumes 
of poison gas. But that war was already 
receding from memory. When the Second 
World War passed into its active stage, 
the astonishing discovery made by many 
apprehensive people was how little de- 
structive the new weapons were. After 
months of intensive bombing the country 
remained whole except for a few locaHties 
that had received special attention. The 
old prophecies of the destruction of civili- 
sation were made to look foolish. Havelock 
ElHs, who had once written that a couple 
of bombing planes would destroy London 
in a night if this country drifted into war 
again, was ‘obviously talking through his 
hat. * It was widely felt that somehow we, 
including the men whose research made 
the new engines of war possible, had 
retained our grasp of the essential elements 
of civilisation. Novels like The Sleeper 
Awakes and Brave New World took it for 
granted that the scientific menace, if it 


existed, lay in society’s being enclosed in a 
too rigid system of control, where men 
would be allotted fixed, irrevocable tasks 
and their lives graded according to social 
function. 

The doodle-bugs and the rocket bombs 
were the first to strike at our faith in the 
benevolence of science. The frequent 
criticism that science was ‘inhuman’, and 
would eventually make a satisfactory 
emotional life impossible, seemed to gain 
fresh support. This was a new warfare — 
one where missiles were aimed by ‘ master- 
minds ’ who could not see their targets 
but found them by cold calculation. Then 
came the consummation of scientific war- 
fare, Hiroshima, Many were appalled: 

‘Another war with this weapon avail- 
able would be the end of the civihsed 
world, but I haven’t sufficient faith in the 
commonsense of humanity to believe that 
there won’t be another war. I hope that 
there will be a long period of peace before 
mankind commits suicide. If an atomic 
war is started I think it possible that the 
world will disintegrate.’ 

Blaming the Scientists? 

At its first impact the shock was bound 
to produce a flood of pessimism. People 
had not had time to consider the possibility 
of international control, which presupposed 
agreement among the m^or powers. 
Nothing seemed more remote at the time. 
The only hope seemed to lie in the power 
of fear. The bomb, as one person put it, 
might bring people to their senses : 

‘Historically it may be the turning-point 
in human moral history. We can no longer 
be irresponsible and let filings slide. We 
must take our lives and our fate into our 
own hands and no longer allow any up- 
start to lead us without a thorough 
examination of his credentials. ’ 

It was a bewildered and understandable 
reaction. Now, after nearly two years of 
argument and consideration, we feel that 
the ‘examination of credentials’ is not 
necessarily the key to salvation. 

But the emphasis on the moral aspect 
was to increase. Up to then science had 
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Tom Harrisson, of Mass-Observation, is a rare in- 
dividual in these days of mass production. Who’s 
Who states that his hobbies include ‘jumping from 
aeroplanes (with parachute)’. Son of an Army 
general, he went from Harrow to Cambridge, and 
did not bother taking a degree, but shot off with 
an Oxford expedition to Lapland. He spent a year 
with cannibal friends in Malekula in 1937, started 
M.-O. on return. Gained his D.S.O. during the 
war while commanding an Australian Parachute 
Unit behind Japanese lines in Central Borneo. 

Prefers Australian soldiers for their ‘indisciplined 
initiative’. ‘I can’t live without rice,’ he says, so 
has just left for Borneo again, to do a job for the Sarawak Government. 



existed for the majority in a moral vacuum. 
For many people it had become Science 
and had displaced God; but it had not 
taken over all his functions. Science did 
things; it made it easy for us to travel long 
distances; it w-armed houses; it turned out 
domestic utensils at great speed and low 
price; it brought music to the fireside — but 
it was not concerned with moral problems. 
Now the lack was beginning to be re- 
gretted. Man was lagging behind his own 
monster; a clerk put it this way: 

‘My general feeling is that, whilst in 
some ways, as in the growth of medical 
knowledge, the findings of science have 
been turned to good account, on the whole 
it has been misused, as in the development 
of poison gases, weapons of war, etc. I 
suppose that the root of the trouble is that 
the development of science has far out- 
stripped man’s moral and spiritual develop- 
ment — that he resembles a child playing 
with highly dangerous toys.’ 

As soon as the problem was seen to exist 
on a moral plane as well as a technical one, 
the question of responsibility arose. People 
were very ready to blame others. In the 
case of the atom bomb, some of us felt a 
glow of righteousness because it had been 
an American operation. We were not 
guilty. In the wider sphere some blamed 
politicians for misusing the work of others; 
others blamed the scientists for doing the 


dirty work. A young housewife felt that 
scientists must share part of the blame, but 
she bore them no animosity: 

‘Instead of the scientists’ energy being 
devoted to war, if only they would fmd 
out means of doing the dirty jobs of the 
world quickly and economically, so that 
nobody had to bother about doing them, 
and we could spend our time doing the 
things we liked.’ 

There were others, however, who felt 
very bitterly about the scientist’s share of 
responsibility, such as this citizen: 

‘The reahsation that for years scientists 
had been coolly working on this project, 
clearly knowing the effects, became all tlie 
more amazing. The futile pleas of these 
men that they would much have preferred 
to have used the energy for peaceful means 
showed a guilty conscience, bur not one 
sufficiently stirred to make them feel im- 
pelled to do something drastic in the matter. 
We have no knowledge of a scientist who 
had the courage to refuse to undertake the 
work.’ 

This turning against a man who could 
formerly do no wrong was a direct result 
of the public’s immatixrity in scientific 
knowledge and understanding. Science had 
for too long been a matter of gadgets. The 
public had had little assistance from any of 
the big publicity organs in correcting its 
attitude. Newspaper reports had been 
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largely * sensational*. The scientist himself 
had been a mystery man — ^not very attrac- 
tive, certainly, because he had no warmth, 
but possessing an enormous potentiality 
for good. The stereotype scientist was first 
fully popularised in the middle of the last 
century by Jules Verne, in books like 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. The stereo has 
changed extraordinarily little since. (Per- 
haps the pre-war boys’ papers and cartoon 
strips were ahead of the rest when they 
also stressed the potentiality for evil.) But 
the pattern is now rapidly changing. This 
typical description of a scientist comes from 
a novel by best-seller Hammond Lines: 

‘He’s a rather short gentleman, on the 
plump side. His face is pale, and a bitun- 
shaven-looking, and his nose is — ^well, he 
looks to me a bit Semitic, as you might 
say, Mr. Kilmartin. He’s wearing a bowler 
hat and glasses.’ 

‘What else, Hopkins?’ I asked. 

‘An old brown suit and a dark blue 
overcoat. They’re both very dirty.’ 

‘He doesn’t sound very attractive.’ 

‘No, he looks a proper old money-bags. 
I don’t think he’s English.’ 

In a recent B.B.C. play a soHcitor de- 
scribes the husband of a girl who is going 
to be divorced, showing how impossible 
he is to hve with: 

SoHcitor: ‘He is a geologist.’ 

Hero: ‘Oh, diat explains it.’ (Laughter.) 

It is not surprising that this view of the 
scientist, and of science as a form of magic, 
should be adopted almost without question 
by the public at large. This woman (only 
one of millions) is infected with the ‘in- 
humanity of science’ idea: 

‘Beheve me, I could rattle off many im- 
provements made in my Hfetime without 
attributing them to science. I take scientists 
to be a useful but dry-as-dust crowd.’ 

One of the scientists (a chemist) com- 
ments on this distaste for the scientist in 
person, yet enthusiasm for some of his 
work: 

‘The popular view of the scientist is the 
comic strip character who lives an unreal 
life in a laboratory completely out of touch 
with reahty. The strange idea is prevalent 
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that the misuse of the material and power 
which science has made possible is die re- 
sponsibility of science (i.e. the world would 
be better with less science), and I have been 
informed that there is a tendency in official 
education to reduce the amount of science 
taught in schools as a result of this idea.’ 

All of this tends towards a mystical 
approach to the scientist, whether he be 
revered or feared. He is felt to be the 
possessor of strange powers. This attitude 
occasionally becomes so advanced that he 
becomes the object of an almost religious 
emotion, like a deity seen in humihty and 
awe, thus: 

‘I marvel at the capacity of those men 
and women working with selfless and in- 
tense concentration, evolving all the 
miracles they do. I have just read the life 
of Madame Curie by her daughter. This 
shows so perfectly the yawning chasm 
between the mind of the scientist and the 
mind of the ordinary person. ... I have the 
same feeling as I have when I look up into 
the immensity of the heavens and lose 
myself gazing at the stars. One is lost and 
sometimes afraid.’ 

Only remoteness could produce such an 
attitude. It was written by a naval officer’s 
wife. People who are in close contact with 
the mechanics of science are rarely awed, 
but frequently show a confidence, even an 
arrogance, which is in large measure re- 
flected from the God itself. 

Sinner or Saviour? 

Towards the end of 1945 the slogan 
/Shoot all scientists’ was being chalked on 
walls in one London borough. It amounts 
to a civil war in the mind. One lot of peo- 
ple are extolling scientists as the only 
possible saviours of mankind; another 
group would crucify them. After decades 
during which it was possible to five in a 
world becoming more and more subject 
to the rule of science, without the ordinary 
citizen having the faintest idea of what 
science was — and doing this without any 
tangible evidence of evil consequences — ^it 
has suddenly been brought to people’s 
notice that the nature of science, as opposed 
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to its trappiags, must be examined and 
understood. Here is a married woman 
with two small children, a job, and various 
family difficulties, trying to sort out her 
thoughts and feelings: 

‘I attribute to science the bombing 
aeroplane, the invention of new explo- 
sives, and the mind-rotting notion that 
progress is automatic. Also a kind of 
extremely pontifical Mother-Enows-Best 
attitude not always borne out by facts. 
When I stop to think I recollect that it 
has controlled diphtheria, cholera, T.B., 
hydrophobia and many other diseases, has 
succeeded in making spectacles and taking 
out appendices; has made possible labour- 
saving houses, fast travel, etc. But this is 
what I think. The other is what I feel? 

New Attitude towards Science 
There is, moreover, feeling that we have 
been cheated. The great panacea simply 
hasn’t worked. Result; mystification: 

‘But why, ye gods, why is science so 
horribly successful in weapons of destruc- 
tion? Not surely because no problems 
remain to be solved on the domestic front. 
The common cold, for instance, cancer, 
the extent of silicosis in the South Wales 
coalfield, the wastage of power and heat 
in the present utilisation of coal. I am only 
an ordinary man, but if I can see such a 
-^misdirection of scientific research, surely 
those who have been trained and educated 
to view these problems with a keener 
intellect than I can see it. Then how, where 
and why do they not do it? ’ ‘ 

Probably more people than ever before 
now believe that science has not added to 
human happiness. The solution of each 
problem seems to create a new one: the 
devil we know is better than the one we 
don’t. Even the modem epithet ‘soul-less’ 
was bred of science, when it triumphed 
over religion, the soul’s guardian: 


‘ Science seems to me very wonderful — 
but dead. It makes things dead and me- 
chanical. By dead I mean lacking iu spirit. 
Useful to work on, no doubt, but science 
should be regarded always as the servant of 
mankind, as something inferior to life 
itself.’ 

Talk of ultimate scientific destruction 
is no longer considered alarmist; this in 
itself is an astonishing mental adjustment 
over a very short period. Everyone is only 
too easily aware of the possibility. Most 
people, asked to think of science, now 
think of the atom bomb, where in 1937 
they thought of television or M. & B. A 
man approaching middle-age expresses his 
fears in this way. 

‘Sooner or later one country’s going to 
use it against another. Maybe in twenty 
years, maybe in 100. Maybe not for 200 
or 1,000 years; but sooner or later it’ll be 
too much of a temptation. As a friend of 
mine said, you can just blow a comer off 
the world. . . . Eventually it’ll be just like 
a schoolboy howler — don’t mean a 
howler, I mean one of those fantastic tales. 
Just a few people left, scientists perhaps, 
in caves. It’ll reduce the whole of so-called 
civilisation to living in caves.’ 

This is the dilemma half formulated in 
millions of minds. Few will fully face up 
to all the implications, and the drastic 
revision of personal values involved. We 
British in particular work out our problems 
in a confused and ‘crypto’ inner fashion of 
our own. But it cannot be overlooked that 
around this complex we have an intellec- 
tual difficulty of our time at least as great 
as many of the more obvious issues, such 
as that between totalitarian and democratic 
method. The expanding universe of the 
human mind has, as it were, broken its 
own bounds, and is tending to collapse 
back on itself, with temporarily (one hopes 
only temporarily) chaotic consequences. 


Ohl star-eyed Science, hast thou wandered there. 
To waft us home the message of despair? 

CAMPBELL — Pleasures of Hope, Part 2. 
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Professor G. M. Trevelyan, o.m. 

By J. R. ST. JOHN. DRAWING BY FELIX TOPOLSKI 

Exclusive to TFORLD REVIEfF 


For as long as he can remember, Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan wanted to write history, 
and his life consists of the calm and brilliant 
achievement of his ambition. History is 
truly in his blood, for not only is he the son 
of an eminent historian, but also the great- 
nephew of Lord Macaulay liimself. He has 
done more than anyone to make history 
readable by a wide public and his recent 
English Social History has, in spite of the 
paper shortage, already sold a quarter of a 
million copies and is still selling. 

Objectivity has always been his aim and 
he considers attempts to write history for 
party ends, or in order to illuminate any 
particular theory, detestable. But from the 
mass of his work has come a picture of 
English ways and methods of government 
which he believes has very definite lessons 
for the rest of the world. With their rich 
selection of detail, his accounts of the 
intimate lives of our forefathers (and fore- 
mothers) and of the slow development of 
the English character with its strange mix- 
ture of heartiness and shyness, passion and 
ingenuity, light up a magnificent perspec- 
tive against which to study contemporary 
problems. 

After ten years at Cambridge, as under- 
graduate and Fellow, he devoted the next 
twenty-five to little else but his main work 
— unlike many historians, doing all his 
own research. This was only interrupted 
by his service during the first world war as 
Commandant of an Ambulance Unit in 
Italy, a country which, on holidays tramp- 
ing across the Apennines and in the tradi- 
tion of so many intellectual Englishmen, he 
had learned to love almost as his own. On 


a return visit this sprmg he found that the 
Italian people’s vigour and happiness, which 
had so attracted him as a young man and 
which originally inspired his famous 
series of books on Garibaldi, had been 
fully regained. 

After thirteen years as Regius Professor 
of History, he is now Master of Trinity, 
and with his “wife lives in a beautiful set of 
rooms overlooking the grass in the Great 
Court of the College. Like the custodian 
of past splendours which he is, he will 
lovingly show you round, pointing out 
panelling put up by one Master or a ward- 
robe bought by another. At seventy, white- 
haired but still with the keen eyes of a 
hawk, intending to write little more, he 
looks back on a life during which many of 
the things and values he considers worth- 
while have disappeared. Nevertheless he 
finds that people today, in the face of the 
uglier conditions which industrialisation has 
so far meant, have a more conscious sense 
of beauty than when he was a young man. 

Outside the University he has done much 
to preserve the England he writes about in 
his work as Chairman of the Estates Com- 
mittee of the National Trust, to which he 
has presented two of his own farms in the 
Lake District. He has never taken an active 
part in politics and, although once a 
Liberal, he now hesitates to express any 
political convictions. But his indirect 
political influence on contemporary states- 
men is probably deeper than might at first 
sight be expected and, above dl, he has 
helped to make them aware that the statis- 
tics of commerce are not the only worth- 
while standards of value. 
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Frank Harris 


Frank Harris, a contemporary of Shaw and Wilde, was a character 
of fascinating complexity. Knave, liar and rogue, yet a brilliant conversationalist and 
the best of companions, he was a modern Falstaff, born, as the author says, 

‘to make a big splash and half-drown himself in it!’ 

LOUIS MARLOW 


ILL Frank Harris be remembered? No 
one who knew him can forget him, and 
his survival as a figure of his period will 
depend, I think, much more surely upon 
pubhshed accounts of him than upon his 
own writings. For he was more important 
as a personality than as a writer. Wilde’s 
remark, ‘I have put my genius into my 
life, only my talent into my work’, could 
have been made with much greater truth 
by Frank Harris, 

Possibly Shakespearean scholars will 
continue to take some note of his writings 
on Shakespeare, which Max Beerbohm 
declared that he valued more highly than 
those of all the professors put together, 
because of their originality and unpro- 
fessorial character, no doubt. In his short 
stories Harris shows a storyteller’s gift; 
he has vigour, grip, and sense of technique, 
but no sense of character as opposed to 
sense of action. Occasionally he ‘brought 
it oif’, as by a lucky fluke, and it would be 
unfair not to remember that George 
Meredith said of Montes the Matador: ‘If 
there is a hand in England that can do 
better, I do not know of it.’ But, in general, 
Harris lacks any literary distinction, is 
headlong and careless, with the faults of a 
slipshod journalism. His My Life and LoveSy 
though often very readable when he is 
talking about the men and women of his 
time and not about his love-affairs (which 
he makes monotonous and unreal) is, from 
any critical literary standpoint, almost 
worthless. He was not, and by his nature 


never could have been, a good writer. To 
express himself he needed the stimulus of 
company, wine and food. All his writing 
was done, not disinterestedly, but with an 
eye to the mam chance and in the com- 
petitive spirit. He could never succeed 
financially for long because he always 
blundered through not understanding 
normal human characteristics; and he 
could not make a real success as a writer 
for the same reason. His Contemporary 
Portraits and his biographies fail, as his 
fiction fails, because he cannot see people 
as they really are. 

A contemporary of Wilde and Shaw — 
he was bom a year after Wilde and a year 
before Shaw — ^he wrote about both of 
them and was in a sense a friend of both of 
them. When editor of The Saturday 
Review he gave Shaw his firk good chance 
by giving him work on that paper, and 
Shaw never forgot it. Nor, we may 
imagine, did Wilde forget Harris’s shabby 
treatment of him over the play in which 
they collaborated — Mr, and Mrs. Daventry. 
Of Shaw’s fame Harris was always 
extremely jealous, especially as he thought 
himself a greater writer than Shaw. He 
believed that his own play, Joan la Romie, 
was much superior to Shaw’s Saint Joan. 
‘Whereas even the poHce official who came 
to visit me because Harris had sent me his 
banned Life and Loves through the mails 
could see that Joan la was* just rather 

a nice little piece for school-baddies, no 
harm in it but nothing much in it at all 
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What a fellow he was, though, for all 
that — with his short, thickset body, his 
large head with its phenomenally large 
nose and ears, his thick, black hair and 
moustache (if they were dyed they were 
very cleverly dyed), his full, gross lips and 
his booming voice which Thomas Hardy 
described as ‘the gruffest voice I ever 
heard.’ I should not have called it ‘gruff’; 
it was not unmusical; it had an attractive 
timbre, a rich, voluptuous resonance, a 
not tmpleasing though rather comical 
mimicry of aristocratic intonation; it was, 
indeed, a potent, memorable voice, and 
it enhanced the brilliant impressiveness of 
his talk, giving it what was almost a 
hypnotic effect. The general and special 
effects of his spoken word never appeared 
in his writings — ^which was one very good 
reason why he did not write nearly as 
well as he talked. He was the best talker 
I have known. Whatever his subject, he 
talked superbly, with natural humour, 
often extremely bawdy, as well as with 
natural eloquence. There were no ‘thin 
places’;* he was never slack or tedious. His 
Itmcheon parties in New York and Nice 
lasted from about two to six with never a 
dull moment. What he said was always as 
characteristic as the way he said it. 

His insight was often remarkable. In 
January, 1918, he gave me an almost exact 
forecast of the remaining future events of 
the war — the German ‘ push * in the 
spring, its temporary success followed by 
the success of Allied arms, ‘armistice in 
the autumn and peace before Christmas’. 
Here was the same power of startlingly 
exact prediction of which Shaw has given 
an example in one of his Prefaces, relating 
how Harris told Wilde exactly what 
would happen to him if he sued Lord 
Queensberry for libel. 

A Likeable Rogue! 

Harris could, by a kind of magic, tell 
the truth; but he was as a general rule a 
terrific liar. He was perhaps the most 
unscrupulous and richly inventive liar of 
his century. Nothing that he said or wrote 
about himself or about anyone else can 



FRANK HARRIS, buccaneer, biographer of Bernard 
Shaw, and author of My Life and Loves. He died in 
ipji at the age of 76 


be believed unless it is corroborated. Of 
his origins and early life — and of his later 

and part-W elsh. Bom in Ireland, of 
humble origin, the son of a seafaring man, 
he went to America in his youth to seek 
his fortune, roughed it there, and later on 
was a financial and JoumaHstic adventurer 
in England and America, finally retiring 
to Nice. These are the broad outlines of a 
life which is full of doubtful detail. I wish 
I could be sure that it was trae: that retort 
he told me he made when, duriug pro- 
ceedings taken against him for hbel, he 
was warned that he was dangerously near 
contempt of court. ‘No words of mine,’ 
he instantly boomed back, ‘can express 
even one hundredth part of the contempt 
in which I hold this court 1 ’ But. did that 
happen? 
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Frank Harris could no more be trusted 
with money than he could be with the 
truth. He never swindled me nor attempted 
to — ^indeed, he paid me generously for such 
contributions as I made to the magazine, 
Pearsons, which he was editing in New 
York, and he frequently entertained me 
with lavish hospitality — but he swindled 
as often as he could those whom he 
regarded as suitable subjects. He was 
ruthlessly unscrupulous and largely lived 
by being so. He was a thorough-paced 
blackguard and the best of good com- 
panions, flagrantly dishonest, shamelessly 
dishonourable, but, like Falstaff, a veritable 
strong water of life, rousing and reviving 
everyone who tasted him. I remember him 
as I remember certain rare old brandies. 
He had the same kind of richness and 
power. He was blood-brother to Falstaff in 
his roguery, his knavish tricks, his thieving, 
his lying, his love of drink, his lechery — and 
in his conquering vigour, his eloquence 
and power of invective, his swiftness and 
ease and shrewdness of stroke, his gene- 
rosity, the fascination of his whole state 
of being, *I could have better spared a 
better man.* 

The Arch-Egoist 

He was sbuy-tliree when I first met him 
and I continued, with unflagging, grateful 
dehght, to know him until « his death in 
1931 when he was seventy-six. Except 
during the last of those thirteen years he 
showed Httle sign of declining physical or 
mental power. T shall outlive Shaw!* he 
would say. ‘Of curse (as he pronounced 
“course**) I shall outHve Shawl’ If will to 
live could have done it, he certainly would 
have lived till well past ninety. He was a 
life-lover if ever there were one. 


It was not long before his death that he 
drew my attention to one sign of his old 
age. That was a pathetic occasion. Indeed 
it was the only occasion when I saw him in 
a pathetic light. We were walking along 
the Promenade des Anglais at Nice; for 
some minutes he had been unwonredly 
silent and absent, and then he told me that 
he was now completely impotent. With 
surprising suddenness he had, only the 
other day, found himself in this condition, 
to his consternation and horror. ‘It’s got 
the mind, too,* he said sadly. ‘You see 
those girls — going bathing. They mean 
nothing to me — absolutely nothing.* I said 
a sympathetic word or two and turned to 
give him a sympathetic look. His eyes were 
filled with tears. I remembered that at our 
first meeting he had boasted to me that, 
at sixty-three, he was as good a lover as 
ever. That may have been one of his lies, 
or half-hes ; but there is no doubt that, on 
this later occasion at Nice, he was telling 
the tragic truth. 

Yes, Frank Harris will certainly be 
remembered by those who knew him. Full 
measure — profuse, wasteful, inordinate — 
of the spirit of life, good and bad, had been 
poured into him. An arch-egoist with a 
powerful undisciplined brain, both coarse 
and fine, with no moral sense of any kind, 
he was bom to make a big splash and to 
half-drown himself in it. He was a man of 
violent projections, brutal, gross, senti- 
mental, outrageous in a score of ways, a 
buccaneering, bully-boy interloper into the 
literary world, a pirate hoisting up liis own 
rebelhous, defiant flag, his hand against 
every man’s and every man’s hand against 
him; but, as a person, as a talker, he was 
surely a man of genius, unforgettable and 
unique. He was the most remarkable 
literary blackguard of almost any century^ 


A litde sincerity is a dangerous thing, and a great deal of it is absolutely fatal. 

Oscar Wilde in Intentions 

There is only one thing in the world worse than being talked about, and that is 
not being talked about. Oscar Wilde in Picture of Dorian Gray 
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Operation Britannia 

JAMES LEE 

Is there no solution to our problems except economic vassalage 
to America? Theory is easier than practice; yet TVorld Review gives space to a 
forthright article offering a constructive alternative 


The really alarming aspect of our present 
economic flounderiiigs, our recurring 
crises, our austerities and our borrowings, 
is that they are inevitable and, without 
some major reorientation of our national 
and economic thought, will remain in- 
evitable. The simple fact is that, having 
expended in two world wars the greater 
part of our inherited capital, we are now 
forced to live on earned income and this, of 
course, is the reason for the export drive and 
continuing austerity. Unfortunately, the 
conditions in which this country built up 
her wealth have changed. Not only has the 
lead given us by the Industrial Revolution 
been wiped out, but requirements have 
changed ; it is no longer quality goods for a 
limited market that are required but mass- 
produced goods for an unlimited market. 
This requirement Britain is singularly un- 
fitted to fulfil ; she has not the space or the 
population to compete with America or 
Russia, and her dependence on imports of 
food and raw materials places her at a grave 
disadvantage where prices are concerned. 

Consequent upon Britain’s * growing 
economic decline is her political decline. 
The Americans are right when they com- 
ment upon the break-up of the British 
Empire and speculate on inheriting the 
remains: the withdrawals from Egypt, 
India, Burma, the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and the Far East niay be conveniently in 
accordance with Socialist ideology, but are 
really dictated by sheer economic necessity. 
We have neither the men nor the money to 
maintain the status of a world power in the 
old sense. Now many of us have no Imperial 
hankerings — all we want is security and a 
high standard of living, and this Utopia,* 


we think, may be found in Britain provided 
everything is shared equally among us. 
There can be no greater illusion. This 
country can never now afford a high 
standard of living for forty-five miUion 
people, nor is redistribution of wealth any 
substitute for the creation of wealth : as to 
security, there can be no security without 
strength, and in an atomic age strength is 
not found in crowding forty-five million 
people into a small island off the coast of 
the Continent from which most wars have 
so far sprung. 

From this somewhat gloomy recital let 
us turn to the alternative — a reorientation of 
national and economic thought. The first 
thing to get clear is: which is the more 
important — the future of the British race, or 
the future of the British Isles? The second 
is to realise the truth of the truism that the 
air has annihilated distance. If we decide 
that the rock upon which. we must build 
our future is not this island, but the 
seventy million British people in this 
island and the Dominions and Colonies, and 
if we can bring it home to ourselves that 
these people are in terms of time no farther 
apart than were the people of Yorkshire 
and Cornwall not so long ago, then we are, 
I think, at the beginning of a brighter day, 
for it is in the broad acres that our fore- 
fathers marked red on the map that our 
future, if not Utopia, lies. 

The American ex-Colonies, 170 years 
ago, found themselves in a position very 
similar to that in which we find ourselves 
now. Scattered, under-populated, lacking 
in cohesion, there seemed little chance of 
their independent survival — far less of their 
emergence as the colossus of the west 
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wliich now so oversliadows the Empire 
from which it sprang. This development 
was due to no chance nor to any special 
quality in the polyglot American people ; it 
was due to a vast area, rich in natural 
resources, being developed as an eco- 
nomic whole by a population sufficiently 
numerous to render full development 
possible. 

Let us take a leaf out of the American 
book, and instead of leaning on the 
Americans, develop our own vast re- 
sources: the African ground nuts scheme 
points the way. Let us remove the reproach 
of the crowded slums of England and the 
empty lands of the Empire, the paradox of 
700 people hving to the square mile in 
England, 3,000 miles from the nearest 
source of food supply, while 2| people live 
to the square rnile m the undeveloped 
continent of Australia. We shall not do this 
by indiscriminate emigration ; it will be no 
good robbing Peter to pay Paul by sending 
the best of our people from the United 
Kingdom to the Dominions; Peter and 
Paul must become one and the same person. 
In other words, the British Commonwealth 
and Empire must be developed as a single 
economic unit with a freely transferable 
population, a common currency, and a 
common development plan designed to 
obtain the best economic results irrespective 
of national boundaries. 

Preserving Political Independence 

In designing our new pattern for living, 
we must establish two cardinal principles. 
First, we must aim for an economic as 
opposed to a political federation ; secondly, 
there must be no question of such a 
federation being directed from Whitehall. 

The British Dominions and Colonies, 
comprising a quarter of the earth’s surface, 
have every natural resource, so far largely 
undeveloped, and seventy millions of the 
finest stock in the world, two-thirds of 
which is concentrated in this island. Let 
us convene an Economic Council and 
charge it with the planning and execu- 
tion of the full economic development 
of the Commonwealth and Empire. 
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On such a Council we will have one 
representative from the U.K. and one re- 
presentative from each Dominion. Colonies 
or groups of Colonies will be repre- 
sented by a member mutually agreeable 
to the U.K. and the Dominions. We 
shall thus establish the principle that, since 
populations are to be regarded as freely 
transferable, the U.K., with forty-five 
millions, and New Zealand, with i| 
millions, shall have an equal representation, 
and the further principle that the Domin- 
ions should share with the U.K. respon- 
sibility for the economic development of 
the Colonies. 

In order to preserve the political 
integrity of the countries participating in 
the Federation, we will lay it down that all 
recommendations of the Economic Coun- 
cil shall be subject to ratification by the 
Parliaments of the countries concerned: 
this will in some cases lead to the 
adoption of second- or third-best eco- 
nomic courses, but in general it is thought 
that the recommendations of the Council 
will be found to coincide with the 
national interest. 

The key to the success of economic 
federation will be Communications. We 
are trying to achieve with the air and the 
radio what the Americans achieved with 
the railway and the electric telegraph. Our 
maximum distances are only four times 
their maximum distances, and there is no 
reason why we should not succeed, pro- 
viding we realise that for successful ad- 
mimstration and for the free transfer of 
population we must use the air and the 
radio on the same scale as we used them 
in wartime. It is vital that a family-move 
from England to Australia should be 
undertaken with no more fuss than a 
move from Kent to Gloucestershire. 

There is one point upon which we must 
be very firm — the job must be ready for 
the man. We will make our plan; we will 
build our factories; we will lay out our 
towns on that principle : the picture of the 
homeless, jobless immigrant must be ban- 
ished for ever and replaced by the vision of 
no man being without a roof over his head, 
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a job under bis hand, or more than forty- 
eight hours from home. 

There, then, is the outline of a plan for a 
British Commonwealth Economic Feder- 
ation which we will call Britannia, a logical 
evolution of the British Empire. The plan 
is a fifty-year plan, but it is one that gives 
us hope for the future, a worthwhile 
object for the present, and a promise of 
fulfilment of our past. 

Western Europe. Russia. America 
We have suggested that by economic in- 
tegration it will be possible for the U.K. 
and the Dominions to attain prosperity and 
strength, to avoid economic vassalage to 
America, and to pull their full weight in 
the struggle against tyranny. 

Let us now consider the relation of the 
Economic Federation to the rest of the 
world. One does not have to be a jingo to 
be troubled by our withdrawal from Egypt 
and India, and our impending withdrawal 
elsewhere; surely there would be much to 
be said for replacing the Imperial shackle by 
the economic link and inviting the adher- 
ence of such countries to the Economic 
Federation on an equal footing with our- 
selves and the Dominions, a more solid and 
profitable proposition for all parties than 
the somewhat shadowy offer of Dominion 
status. Perhaps Britannia will provide the 
essential and only link between Hindustan, 
Pakistan, and Slkhistan, 

As regards Western Europe, there has 
been much talk of a political alhance, but 
this is straining after the unattainable while 
missing what might well be attained — an 
economic alhance. To bring about a full 
development of the British Common- 
wealth, redistribution of population will 
not be enough and a considerable increase 
of population, which must be drawn from 
Europe, will be required. Let us ask our 
friends there, at the sacrifice of their 
national currencies, to join with us in the 
building-up of a great Commonwealth of 
free peoples imbued with the cultural 
traditions of Europe, but removed from its 
stricken, fear-ridden atmosphere. 

We have clearly said that we wish to 


avoid economic vassalage to America ; our 
object being to do our own developing 
instead of meekly allowing the Americans 
to do it for us. We must recognise that the 
‘strings* attached to the American loan 
may prove a serious obstacle to our 
economic reorganisation; just how serious 
it is hard to ascertain. But that they should 
be allowed to prevent such a reorganisation 
is unthinkable; it would be an invasion of 
sovereign rights comparable with the B ritish 
Government forbidding the American 
Government to shift the automobile 
industry from Detroit to Texas. We will 
encourage the Americans to invest money 
in Britannia, we will trade with them, and 
we may even look forward to the day 
when Britannia and America will coalesce 
as parmers, but we will not, and cannot, 
tolerate any control by them of our affairs. 
As for Canada, she will be in a delicate 
position and we must face the fact that, at 
any rate to begin with, she may want to 
keep out of the Federation, or at least to 
occupy a special position in it ; this remains 
to be seen. Finally, what of our relations with 
Russia and the rest of the world? It would 
be idle to pretend that the Russians would 
welcome a resurgent British Common- 
wealth, particularly a Commonwealth in 
the closest economic relations with West- 
ern Europe, any more than we can wel- 
come the present Russian ideological and 
economic drive. The full development of 
British territories is, however, no concern 
of Russia’s, nor will the great expansion in 
world trade resulting therefrom bring any- 
thing but. benefit to her. In the last resort, 
too, it is well to remember that there is 
only one thing worse than being involved in 
war — and that is being defeated in war. 

This is still a world of power politics 
and power economics ; therefore let us be 
powerful; but let us never forget our 
ultimate goal of world peace — a goal that 
is far more likely to be achieved by 
economic steps of the nature we have 
proposed than by top-heavy organisations 
based on little but the pious hopes of 
idealists and the qualified support of 
nations on the make. 
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ASPECTS OF MODERN PAINTING (4) 


Bonnard- Fuillard-Sickert 


PATRICK HERON 


Pierre bonnard (1867-1947); Edouard 
Vuillard (1868-1940); W. R. Sickert 
(1860-1942) — the first a great painter; the 
second near-great; and the third, the best 
English painter of his own and the suc- 
ceeding generation. No tight bonds of 
artistic dogma bind them together; they 
did not perpetrate an ‘ism’. Yet, in the 
century of ‘isms’ they held their own, and 
some of the young artists of today con- 
tinue to revere them, even if the critics, 
in their endless search for something 
new, sometloing they can ‘discover’ 
and lose again in a spate of words, are 
now seeking to make them unfashion- 
able. What Bonnard, Vuillard and 
Sickert have in common cannot be regis- 
tered in a single phrase or even in one 
paragraph. Those pictorial ingredients 
which they shared can only be annotated 
slowly, as we become more and more 
familiar with the work of each. The French 
have tried to impose the term Intimiste 
on Bonnard and Vuillard, and it fits so far 
as subject matter is concerned. Intimate, 
indeed, are the delicious interior scenes of a 
serene, stable and happy domesticity — 
Madame Bonnard with her lap-dog ; 
Vuillard’s old mother sewing. Sickert, 
too, painted actual scenes from daily life 
as it surrounded him in the somewhat 
slummy districts of Camden Town or 
Dieppe: but his young successors of the 
Euston Road School, in distinction from 
French contemporaries, picked on this 
very aspect of Sickert’s art as showing 
a meritorious ‘social realism’. Young 
French painters and critics, on the other 
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hand, had attributed Boimard’s and Vuil- 
lard’s choice of subject-matter to ‘bour- 
geois decadence’ — ^which only goes to 
show what nonsense it is to attach any 
specific social meaning to the work of good 
artists. In this case opposite significances, 
socially speaking, were attributed to the 
same artistic phenomena, but both were 
wrong. I’m not suggesting that art and 
what is loosely called ‘life’ have no con- 
nection: they are indeed related, intimately 
and subtly. But I should say that from 
fifty to a hundred years must separate the 
critic who attempts to formulate this 
subtle connection, in an articulate theory, 
firom the painter he is considering. Even 
then it is a task requiring peculiar gifts 
amounting to a genius for interpretation. 

So let us ignore the charge that Bonnard 
and Vuillard are decadent or out-moded 
tag-ends of Impressionism; let us consider 
their works, and see what they have still to 
say to us. Art-criticism should concern 
itself with pictures, at the expense, if need 
be, of theories. The actual visual experience 
which comes to him from looking at 
paintings should be the chief material of 
the critic’s writing: not the ratiocination 
which he must cast off in order to be 
properly susceptible to the excitement 
which pictures give off. 

The term Intimiste, I said, will do as an 
indication of the kind of subjects in which 
Bonnard and Vuillard exulted. But it is 
somehow most misleading as an indication 
of their treatment of those subjects; of the 
actual pictorial language which these 
painters created. Artists will tell you that 
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the painting itself~the way things are 
put down — is of more importance than 
the object that is seen. A painter myself, 
I know that this is how it seems when 
one is in action: one’s whole preoccupation 
is with how one sees — and then, with how 
one states one’s vision in terms of the 
material one is using. Nevertheless, I have 
come to recognise the obvious fact that 
one’s subject and one’s treatment of that 
subject are inseparable. Clive Bell stressed 
the form of Cezanne’s apples at the expense 
of the apples themselves: but of course their 
‘significant form’ owed as much of its 
significance to their identity as apples, as 
to their formal quality, their abstract 
rotundity and density. Obviously the truth 
is that the kind of form one arrives at is 
very much determined by the actual objects 
one is looking at and contemplating. 
Cezanne’s forms, with all their terrific 
force and precision, were no arbitrary 
approximation to the objects of his visual 
scrutiny: they were essences precipitated, 
through the medium of Cezanne himself. 
Cezanne’s intense effort (and such effort, 
with all its personal cost, was sustained by 
a moral force of heroic dimensions) 
served to extract from natural things their 
essential form and colour. 

But if the apple in Cezanne’s picture 
derives from a real apple, it is by means of 
a human agent that it materialises, and it 
will therefore express the artist as much as 
the original apple: both Cezanne and the 
real apple are present in a ‘ Cezanne apple’. 
Painting is therefore a marriage of inner 
and outer; of subjective and objective. The 
innermost recesses of the painter’s mind 
react to the image of the visible exterior 
world: he makes a selection of exterior 
images and then re-creates them after his 
own desire. So the created thing, the 
painting, reflects both the world and 
himself. What quality did Bonnard thus 
bestow upon the selected objects of his 
love? The objects themselves we know: 
we can recognise them because he was 
never impelled, as other modems have 
been, to conceal them in a system of 
extreme distortion. The remnants of a 


meal on a table under a wide window: a 
girl across the table idly fingering a cup or 
bending to stroke the cat; this is a favourite 
subject. In The Bowl of Milk — here repro- 
duced — the girl is walking towards the 
artist with some milk for the shado^vy 
expectant puss that stalks across the bottom 
of the canvas with tail on high. Every 
object in the room is familiar in the sense 
that we can recognise it for what it is. 

Bonnard — Master of Design 

There is no deciphering to be done, as 
with Picasso and Braque: all we have to 
do is to look and enjoy: and as we look 
we become aware of the intricate marvels 
of design and colour and plastic soHdity 
of what at first sight seemed so natural an 
arrangement as to be almost artless. But this 
subject chosen, what does Bonnard do? 
Why is this a Bonnard room, Bonnard 
girl, a Bonnard table and window? The 
answer lies partly in the instinctive arrange- 
ment he makes with the shapes of these 
things in relation to each other and to the 
edges of the picture, to the frame: but 
partly also in the quality of each object, 
each bit of the whole design. As to the 
former, we can see that this composition 
is based on a system of oblongs and dia- 
mond shapes: at the centre of tliis picture is 
the big diamond of sunlit table-top, with 
the big, white plate in the middle of its 
lower half: between its own shadow and 
the shadow of the horizontal window-bar 
this white plate assumes a lozenge shape 
(which in turn is suggestive of a horizontal 
diamond form). Bonnard pulls many of 
his forms into this lozenge shape, just as he 
also manages to imply an oblong with 
rounded comers in objects that are utterly 
remote from an oblong-form: note the 
square-round shadow inside the top of the 
jug. Next to this diamond patch of light 
table-top is a bar of deep shadow cast by 
the vertical window-frame: it is a narrow 
oblong of deep, rich colour interrupted in 
the middle by the light patch of a cup and 
saucer. As this bar of darker colour ex- 
tends diagonally down in succession over 
table, cup and saucer, tray, and table again. 
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it breaks up into a strip of checks — a 
string of diamond shapes, or squarish 
patches made diamond by perspective. 
Tliis checkered pattern extends as well to 
both right and left of this bar of shadow : 
see how the right-hand edge of the saucer, 
sticking out into the light, makes a dazzling 
patch which is at once balanced by a frag- 
ment of dark still further to the right — a 
piece of the shadow of the horizontal 
window-bar, which bounds the big plate on 
its further side. The whole picture is a series 
of lighter or darker checks— except for the 
flat front of the girfs dress, which becomes, 
roughly, a huge vertical oblong of shadow 
filling the right-hand side of the picture. 

Mastery of Tone 

I have pointed out this check structure 
because I beheve it is the abstract basis of 
all Bonnard’s compositions. It is as though 
a fish-net were first thrown over his 
canvas so that he had to paint his picture 
through the holes. The slight distortions 
that were instinctive with him serve to 
tip horizontal planes (e.g., table -tops) 
up towards the artist’s eye and to turn 
vertical surfaces (e.g., walls) round into 
a position more nearly pard.lel with the 
picture surface. 

I mentioned the quality Bonnard’s objects 
have. Look at the jug in this same picture: 
see how he has stroked it into shape, 
caressed its shadowed side with dark 
blues and greens until it bulges with the 
utmost soHdity and rotundity! It is the 
same with the anemones (see the square- 
round rhythm of each flower-head in the 
bunch of darkness), with the table-top 
and with the expanse of wall behind: his 
capacity to ^(7 on feeling the thing, to go on 
stroking it into shape, with all the know- 
ledge, observation and love of a lifetime 
behind each touch — ^this capacity was 
endless in Bonnard. The profoundest 
spatial depth inheres in every shape, every 
arrangement of colour and line: the essen- 
tial tension (characteristic of all great 
painting) between spatial depth and de- 
sign (the fish-net configuration) is marvel- 
lously maintained. The gibe that Bonnard 
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was merely a decorator of the flat surface 
is completely unjustified, as you can see by 
the voluminous depth and sunlit air 
evoked in this picture of a room. The Bowl 
of Milk. In Portrait of a Girl, too, Bonnard’s 
tremendous gift of form is at once evident. 
Wonderfully poised, her head is realised 
in space: but more than this, it has also a 
psychological reality — ^we have met a girl ! 

Bonnard is, in my opinion, as great as 
Renoir: he may well persist and grow in 
stature when the brilliant and dramatic 
Picasso is felt to wane into a less trium- 
phant and more truly tragic figure, 
essentially unfulfilled: an eternal wanderer. 

But what of Vuillard, friend and asso- 
ciate of Bonnard ? Where does he stand? 
Obviously his gifts were slighter. This 
doesn’t mean that he was not a very fine 
painter. But his exquisite design was less 
informed by a passionate comprehension 
of space and form: his pictures are more 
calmly . . . plotted, I think is the word. 
There is no sense of organic combustion 
about his forms: they have been frozen and 
caught by a brilliant and witty eye. *But 
what an eye!’ as Cezanne said of Monet. 
In my reproduction the subtle mastery of 
tone and the originality of design are 
obvious — and again it is a design based on 
observation of the solid reahties. But, for 
all its charm, it’s tliin after Boimard. 

Finally, Sickert. This Portrait of Victor 
Lecour is one of the best pictures Sickert 
ever painted. But in spite of the economic 
design of light and dark patches, evoking 
most surely the massive figure in the 
centre of the room, it seems a Httle pedes- 
trian after Bonnard and Vuillard. Sickert, 
too, had wit, could draw, knew that design 
should determine the disposition of colours. 
Was it that he stuck too closely to the 
good drawing he knew he’d mastered? 
Too closely to what the camera confirmed 
him in seeing? I am afraid his imagination 
stopped short at twisting the real world 
a little; at bending straight things and 
straightening bent ones, against the laws 
of gravity and optics. But Bonnard did 
both these things, and he was sanctioned 
by pictorial laws, which are not the same. 



Study in Frustration 


A LETTER FROM A MANUFACTURER 

This was originally a private letter to a friend. It is printed as an example 
of the feelings of a small manufacturer today 


The frustrations of the business man 
struggling to get a living these days are apt 
to mdke one nervy and short-temperered. 
Things get worse and the restrictions are so 
numerous and childish that at times one 
wonders whether one is Hving with Alice 
in Wonderland or really as a humble 
member of a society struggling to save 
itself from disaster. I ask myself a hundred 
times a day whether my pessimism is due 
to middle age or the conditions in which 
we are struggling. I don’t think it is middle 
age entirely for we still have a lot of kick 
m the business and have done some good 
work, in the face of appalling difficulties, 
to recondition our factory. The fact re- 
mains, however, that without yam and 
power it is difficult to know how to con- 
duct a hosiery factory. We get masses of 
leaflets and posters urging us to produce 
and to export our productions, all of wliich 
go straight into the waste-paper basket, but 
we can get neither the new machinery, the 
necessary quality of yarn, or sufficient power 
to do anything in the matter. As far as one 
can gather from our spinners, their plight 
is more serious than ours. Only the other 
day a pubhsher was telling me that a 
Dutchman had shown him an import 
licence (from the Dutch Government) to. 
import into Holland 400 tons of art paper 
of English make at ninepence a pound. 
The pubhsher tells me that if he could get 
hold of the paper, he could export it in 
the form of books at an average of three 
and sixpence per pound. One could multi- 
ply instances of this sort of nonsense in- 
definitely. The hosiery trade has had a 
particularly bad deal from the start of the 
war. We have, during the war, had no 


allocation of yarn of the type necessary to 
do our class of trade, and since the end of 
the war only enough fine yarn to keep one 
machine employed for six months or so. 
And now at this date the authorities have 
sent instructions tliat in future we are to use 
only a still lower quality than that which 
we have been using for utility goods, which 
incidentally is a mixture of types of yam 
which no sane firm thinking anything of 
its reputation would employ. 

Planned Chaos! 

Enough of our troubles. What a pass our 
planning has come to ! We can buy lemons, 
but no sugar; grape-fruit and other rare 
and refreshing fruits but little or no fats, 
no eggs, no coal and no wood. We can 
buy a mass of shoddy electrical equipment 
but no current to use in them. We take the 
purchase tax off electrical equipment, make 
it by the ton and then discover that the 
consumption of current is such that the 
supply breaks down. We send wool yam 
to France, hosiery machinery to any coun- 
try wanting it, and exhort our own manu- 
facturers to get busy reconditioning their 
factories and producing more goods for 
export for wliich, when we have managed 
to make a little, we are unable to get an 
export licence. Is this England or one 
huge Bedlam? 

The poor people, the public, the ultimate 
mugs, will wake up one day to find them- 
selves unemployed. They have been taught 
to regard the employer as their enemy and 
have come to believe it, and the time will 
come when they will turn to him and beg 
him to do something for them and he will 
be more or less powerless. They do not 
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know that it takes years to build up busi- 
ness goodwill; that it can vanish in a very- 
short time. And no government can do 
anything about it. The whole problem in 
business before the war was that of selling. 
It was the universal commercial headache. 
The time will come when the seller’s 
market will have vanished, and it will again 
be the problem of industry. When that 
time comes, we shall know tire cost of the 
time we are now losing in an atmosphere 
of frustration — time which ought to be 
spent in building up reserves of good- 
will, cash and new equipment, against 
the day when every order will have to 
be wrung out of the buyer as it was before 
the war. 

My father used to say that, if you can’t 
teach people sense through their heads, it 
will be done through their bellies. 

Whitehall versus Initiative 
No government — Tory, Liberal or 
Socialist — can run the industry of this 
country. It just ain’t possible ! The little 
grubby shop at the comer of the street has 
its hand on the pulse of the people in its 
immediate vicinity. It knows what they 
want, what they will not buy, or what 
service they require. As soon as it ceases to 
know this, it will close down. This infor- 
mation trickles from thousands of such 
shops through the commercial travellers 
and the wholesaler to the manufacturer 
and back still further to the primary pro- 
ducer. All in turn must adjust themselves 
constantly to the requirements and fashions 
of the people whom the shops serve. 
Manufacturing initiative must be modified 
by the information that is always running 
along this course. The alternative to this 
age-old system is force, standardisation, 
and the elimination of choice. Though 
such a system can be operated in a self- 
contained country, it cannot do so in this 
country. 

You know all tliis, of course, but I must 
get it off my chest, and it may interest you 
to hear it from someone in the front line 
of commerce. One gets used to the London 
School of Economics (how I hate the 
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word!) teaching its grandmother to suck 
eggs, but the spectacle of that august body 
smashing them is alarming. 

In order to try to by-pass the shortage 
of coal and electricity, we are putting in 
two independent oil-heated boilers to heat 
the factory. Heaven knows when the job 
will be started! We also answered an 
advertisement for a complete oil-driven 
electricity generating plant. In reply to our 
inquiry we were told that the price of the 
plant was ;£3,ooo. On making further 
inquiries in order to check up the price, 
we were told that these plants were meant 
for Russia and the price to that country 
was ;^90o! Not being a government de- 
partment, we decided to let the advertisers 
keep their plant, and got in touch with our 
own electricians to find out what they 
could do for us. They quoted a complete 
guaranteed plant for 1,700. And now we 
have to find out what the reactions of our 
Power Company are likely to be to our 
plan to provide our own electric power. 
There is, of course, the chance that the 
government may step in and tell us that 
we shall not be allowed to work the plant 
or that we cannot have the necessary oil. 
Every attempt one makes to surmount the 
difficulties of the time lands one in a mass 
of expense, restrictions and uncertainties. 
We showed at the B.I.F. in May but had 
practically nothing to show except a few 
samples that were made before the war, 
which of course we cannot make today. 
We had a representative at the stand to 
tell possible buyers that we could not make 
the goods we were showing, nor could we 
promise to make or export anything. 

This must seem like pure nonsense to 
you but I assure you it is a true picture of 
the present position in our trade. I tell you 
all this because it may interest you to know 
at first hand what is happening in industry 
under our planned society. Thomas Jeffer- 
son said somewhere that when the farmers 
of the States were told by Washington 
when they were to sow and when to reap, 
the U.S.A, would starve. It appears to me 
the same runs for this country when 
Whitehall issues the orders. 



ROY and JOHN BOULTING caught by the candid camera on the set (^Brighton Rock 

THE CINEMA (2) 


The Boulting Brothers 
Film Producers 

PATRICK GIBBS 


don’t like it very much,’ remarked 
the film director, John Boulting, in a 
conversation at the M.G.M. Studios at 
Elstree recently. He was referring not to 
a scene from ‘Brighton Rock’, which I had 
just seen enacted under his direction, but 
to the film his company had just finished: 
an adaption of Howard Spring’s best- 
selling novel. Fame is the Spur, ‘We don’t 
like it very much,’ he repeated. ‘It hasn’t 
turned out too well. ’ 

Now, I like it very much. Not the film, 
of which I could form no opinion since it 
was in the process of being edited; but 
Mr. Boulting’s admission, which showed 
a frankness of self-criticism unusual in any 
profession between creator and critic, and 
particularly rare in the film industry, 
where every film is the best ever until it is 
proved the worst in history. 

It was not good enough, John Boulting 
insisted; and whether the film-going 


public confirm his judgment or not, the 
result of such an attitude towards his work 
cannot be other than beneficial. Criticism 
had not yet been passed on ‘Fame is the 
Spur’, yet lessons learned from a film its 
producers considered a failure were already 
being applied to their current production, 
‘Brighton Rock’. 

Of course, there was something of the 
inevitable creator’s reaction about John 
Boulting’s pessimism; the interval between 
the completion of a work and its appear- 
ance before the public is always a period 
of doubt. But I found other members of 
the company who were also less than 
pleased with their latest creation, so I am 
led to assume that Mr. Boulting’s expressed 
opinion was made in no spirit of false 
modesty. 

Charter Films, as this admission indi- 
cates, is an interesting company. Of the 
Boulting brothers, Roy and John, parmers 
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RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH, ex-R.A.F. Sergeant- lovely CAR.OL MARSH, ‘(discovered' among 3,000 
Air-Guiiner, turned actor ' beautiful aspirants for the part 


in the enterprise and identical twins, al- 
most too much has already been written. 
At thirty-two they are young; as heads of 
a £rm they have no small experience. 
With their own company, they are vir- 
tually independent producers, making 
films of their own choice, and always 
choosing carefully, ‘Fame is the Spur’ was 
made for the Two Cities Company at 
Denham; ‘Brighton Rock’ is being made 
mainly at Welwyn but partly at Elstree 
for the Associated British Chiema Cor- 
poration, for whom they are to make two 
other films. 

Poetic Justice 

The unit was at the new and previously 
unused M.G.M. Studios at Elstree when 
I visited it. The set, the interiors of the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel at Brighton, was 
larger than could be accommodated in the 
Welwyn studios, where tlie remainder of 
the settings have been erected. Brighton 
Rock, an early and very successful novel 
by Graham Greene, should certainly make 
a fascinating film, and in this case the 
author himself has ■ collaborated with 
Terence Rattigan in writing the script. If 
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it shoots as well as it reads, there will this 
time be no talk of failure. 

The story tells of a young leader of a 
gang of Brighton criminals, hardly more 
than a boy, known as ‘Pinkie’. A bom 
leader, dogged by the aftermath of an 
unhappy childhood into criminal paths 
and sadistic practices, he wages war with 
a rival gang led by the older, more ex- 
perienced, Colleoni. In a Brighton under- 
world, which contrasts strangely with the 
fashionable facade of the seaside town, 
murder is committed and avenged by 
murder. A waitress, Rose, no more than a 
girl, unknowingly finds evidence in- 
criminating Pinfie, and drawn into the 
underworld, falls in love, tragically, with 
die young gangster. A visitor to Brighton, 
warm-hearted Ida Arnold, also finds 
evidence, wliich in the end causes Pinkie 
to be cornered and killed, with poetic 
justice, by vitriol he had intended for 
Rose’s destruction. 

The novel was not really successful when 
adapted for the stage and produced in 
London in 1943, hut that is no reason why 
it should not make an excellent film. 
Richard, Attenborough, who is under 
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ROSAMUNDJOHN, who co-stars tuith Michael Redgrave 
in Fame is the Spur 


LORD RADSHAW (Michael Redgrave) re-reads one of 
his own youthful political books 


contract to the Boultings, is playing 
Pinkie, a part he has already portrayed in 
the stage version. When I saw him at the 
Garrick Theatre four years ago, I admired 
his performance as one coming from a very 
young actor in a full-length part, but 
thought it marred by a tendency to over- 
emphasis. Si .ice then he has gained much 
experience, nearly all in the studios, his 
most notable performance, perhaps, being 
in ‘Journey Together’, as the young air- 
man who failed as a pilot but succeeded as 
a navigator. That film, which John 
Boulting directed, confirmed a promise 
already apparent in a minor part in Noel 
Coward’s ‘In Which We Serve’, and 
brought the young actor, now only 24, 
under contract to Charter Films. 

Richard Attenborough, in my opinion, 
is both an asset to the company and a 
liabihty. As an actor he is now excellent: 
there is, perhaps, a tendency to acquire 
mannerisms which need to be carefully 
watched; but as a type he is formidably 
difficult to cast, being physically far re- 
moved from the romantic model which 
seems to be so indispensable to film 
audiences. But he has charm and warmth 


of personality to such a degree that I sug- 
gested to Jolin Boulting he should find a 
romantic role for him, rather than con- 
tinually casting him in character parts. 
Discerning filmgoers are already weary of 
actresses who are so much to a pattern 
that they might have come off a mass- 
production line in some star factory: why 
must we still have males conforming to a 
fixed idea of a romantic type? 

However, the fact remains that Richard 
Attenborough is under contract to the 
Boultings, and it behoves them to find him 
suitable parts. For Pinkie in ‘Brighton 
Rock’ he will be ideal; but the intention is 
that this film will be followed by ‘The 
Guinea Pig’, a version ^of the play now 
running in London, and that Attenborough 
shall play the schoolboy who is the subject 
of an educational experiment at a public 
school. This casting I consider a retro- 
gression. Attenborough will, I have no 
doubt, play the part well, and look the 
part adequately; but it will not move the 
young actor forward in development or 
career. I shall look forward to the film; 
but I should look forward with greater 
enthusiasm to a role of adult and human 
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Producer JOHN boulting and Michael 
REDGRAVE chatting on the set at Denham 


interest in which he can show new 
paces. 

Also under contract for five films is the 
seventeen-year-old Carol Marsh, who is 
to play the part of Rose, and Nigel Stock," 
an actor who was recently seen on the 
London stage in the not very successful 
comedy, ‘And No Birds Sing’. Stock un- 
doubtedly has talent, personality and looks 
in an adequate degree; his future work for 
the Boultings should be at least interesting. 
From Miss Marsh great things are hoped, 
but these are early days for an expression 
of judgment. Rose is a part with many 
opportunities for the display of emotions ; 
Miss Marsh, it is obvious, will show us a 
sweet face and a graceful figure, as can so 
many ‘discoveries’; if she can show also a 
heart bearing beneath her comely exterior, 
I, for one, will be satisfied, and from bitter 
experience with heralded newcomers, a 
little surprised. 

However, it is not necessary to have 
actors under contract to cast films well; 
this the Boultings have demonstrated be- 
fore. Like most discerning producers, they 
incline to look to the London stage to fill 
important roles. I recall their first ambitious 
film, ‘Thunder Rock’, as one of the best 


cast and finely acted films of recent years. 
To make that moving story by Robert 
Ardrey, which had already succeeded as a 
play, the two brothers were released from 
the services in 1943. The result was a film 
which at once placed them in the first rank 
of producers and brought their names 
before a public which was hardly aware of 
their existence, despite the fact that they 
had already shown rare promise with 
‘Pastor Hair, a document indicting 
Fascism which was being made on the 
outbreak of war. 

Wartime Experience 
In ‘Thunder Rock’ there were fine 
performances from Michael Redgrave, 
James Mason, Lili Palmer and Barbara 
Mullen, all of whom were given oppor- 
tunities well suited to their abilities and 
characters. Casting, largely a matter of 
taste, was discerning; indeed it was taste in 
every respect that characterised the pro- 
duction as a whole and made the story of 
the journalist, Charlston, who escaped from 
the war-threatened world to a lighthouse, 
only to be challenged by more courageous 
figures of the past, so memorable and, as 
was intended, so haunting. 

Had there been no war, the Boultings 
must have followed this achievement with 
half-a-dozen worthy successors, and they 
would now be established among those 
producers so ably challenging Hollywood 
tastes and methods. As it is, they had to 
start anew on demobilisation: between 
‘Thunder Rock’ and ‘Fame is the Spur’ 
there has been a five-year interval. For 
the Boultings this was not wasted time. 
John, for the R.A.F. film unit, made that 
very effective semi-documentary film of 
aircrews under training, ‘Journey To- 
gether’, which had a fine reception on 
both sides of the Atlantic. And Roy, for 
the Army, made the no less notable docu- 
mentaries, ‘Desert Victory’ and ‘Burma 
Victory’. But it is a steady output of fea- 
ture films that makes a producer’s repu- 
tation with the public, and -now the 
Boultings are embarking on a programme 
of three films a year, settling down to 
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build, the foundation of an assured success 
delayed by the war. 

Howard Spring’s ‘Fame is the Spur’, 
with which they express dissatisfaction, was 
perhaps not the easiest novel they could 
have found to adapt. The book, of con- 
siderable length, was rich in texture, the 
story covering eighty years in the life of a 
politician, Hamer Radshaw, and embracing 
in the process many important political 
events of the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

The Boultings, being Socialists, were no 
doubt attracted by the ideological message 
that could be read into the novel. The 
character of Hamer Radshaw, it is said, was 
suggested by that of Ramsay MacDonald. 
Whatever foundation there may be for 
this speculation, Hamer Radshaw offers a 
jfine acting part, which is being taken by 
Michael Redgrave. 

Bom in poverty in the slums of Man- 
chester, Hamer develops ideals which lead 
him towards politics with the Labour 
Party. Talent combines with a streak of 
charlatanism to carve out for him a bril- 
liant political career, but material success 
cannot compensate for the loss of his much 
loved wife. In the end he dies alone, his 
principles sacrificed to personal considera- 
tions, despised and reviled by the childhood 
friends whom he has abandoned in his suc- 
cess, Arnold Ryerson and Tom Hannaway. 

Rosamund John is playing Hamer’s 
wife, Bernard Miles and Hugh Burden the 
two friends, while Marjorie Fielding, 
Seymour Hicks and Carla Lehmami also 
have important parts. Nigel Balchin, 
author of those successful novels, T/ze Small 
Back Room and Mine Own Executioner, both 
of wliich are being made into films, made 
the script. Roy Boulting, on tliis occasion, 
directed, the brodiers taking it in turns 
alternately to produce and direct. 

For ‘Brighton Rock’ an equally im- 
pressive cast has been assembled. Hermione 
Baddeley is to play the inquisitive Ida 
Arnold, who is instrumental in saving 
Rose from murder at the hands of Pinkie ; 
this part she portrayed brilliantly, perhaps 
with more vigour than subtlety, in the 
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play. William Harmell is playing Pinkie’s 
right-hand man, Dallow, and that excel- 
lent actor, Charles Goldner, has the part of 
CoUeoni, leader of the rival gang. 

The scene I watched in the studio was the 
arrival of Pinkie at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel to meet Colleoni, The lounge of the 
hotel is crowded. Attenborough comes in 
through the swing doors, hesitates in sur- 
roundings of luxury unfamiliar to him, 
then goes over to the reception desk. A 
receptionist rings for a page, who leads him 
up the stairs for the meeting. I was much 
impressed by Jolm Boulting’s handling of 
the large scene on wliich there are some 
fifty characters. Runs-through went well, 
and the shot was acliieved with a minimum 
of crises. Such an occurrence is unusual in 
film studios, particularly with a crowded 
scene, but the Boultings, I repeat, are 
unusual: from them we will certainly be 
getting unusual films. If they have not yet 
made an outstandingly good fihn, I shall 
be greatly surprised, despite the alleged 
failure of ‘Fame is the Spur’, if they ever 
make a bad one. I detect in their work a 
fastidious taste which will not tolerate the 
inferior: their future films are likely to be 
judged only in degrees of excellence. 
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Fifty Years Ago 



The Skeleton at the Feast 
There is one country, and one country only, 
of all the Queen s dominions where the popu- 
lace wiU regard the celebration [of the Diamond 
Jubilee] with a sullen aloofness which will cause 
Southern and Western Ireland to stand out like 
a coal-black cinder in the midst of the genial 
flames of Imperial loyalty. Fortunately the 
explanation is as simple as it is obvious. In that 
sullen zone of disaffection there live the only 
English-speaking men, outside the Transvaal, 
who are compelled to submit to an adminis- 
tration and to laws which represent another will 
than that of the majority of the community. 
Canada at the beginning of the reign was as 
discontented as Ireland, but today Canada, 
from the Imperial standpoint, is the brightest 
spot on tlie horizon. 

The Americans and Federation 
of Europe 

It is quite possible that some of the votes that 
secured the defeat of the Arbitration Treaty may 
have been influenced by a sentiment of sympathy 
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with the Greeks and of hostiUty to the European 
Concert. But if so, it is only another illustration 
of Oxenstiem’s familiar illustration as to the 
paucity of wisdom with which the world is 
governed. The Americans would have very 
little difficulty in understanding the relations 
between the European Powers and the Cretans 
if they were to carry their mind back for a few 
years to the attitude of the Northern States to 
the question of slavery, before the outbreak of 
the war. AboHtionist sentiment was strong 
enough to secure the support of the majority of 
the Union against slavery. But AboUtionist 
sentiment was not used to wreck the Union in 
order that a single AboHtionist State might 
prosecute a poHcy of Hberation single-handed. 
Had the AboHtionists attempted any such course 
they would have been traitors to their country 
and have met the fate awarded to traitors. But 
what they did was to remain in the Union and 
use all their influence to secure that the poHcy 
of the Union should be steadily directed against 
slavery, whenever an opportunity arose. That is 
exactly what Lord SaHsbury is doing in relation 
to the Eastern question. Of all nations in the 
world the Americans should be the first to 
appreciate and understand the motives which 
led England to abide by the Concert rather than 
take a poHcy of isolated action. 

Greece from the Russian 
Standpoint 

Russians, with the exception of Madame 
Novikoff, are so chary in expounding their 
poHtical opinions in language intelHgible to the 
Western world, that special reference should 
be made to a very remarkable interview with 
M. Vereschagin, the distinguished Russian 
painter, which appeared in the Daily News on 
the occasion of his visit to London in May. 
M. Vereschagin is a Dante of the Brush, and his 
pictures of tie realities of war are the night- 
mares of modem art. But he is a thorough 
Muscovite, and he exposed the roots of Russian 
poHcy in the East with unfaltering courage. 
Greece, he said, was carried away by the delu- 
sion that she was the destined heir of Constan- 
tinople. Her raid on Crete was the first overt act 
by which she showed her hand. The occupation 


of Crete, if permitted, she would have regarded 
as a stepping-stone to the occupation of 
Constantinople. To that Russia was absolutely 
opposed, therefore it was necessary for Russia 
to afford an unswerving opposition to Greece 
m Crete. Russia recognised frankly that she 
could not obtain Constantinople for herself, 
and no conceivable successor who could be 
suggested would be so convenient to the 
Russians as the Sultan, who was long ago named 
the Tsar's hall-porter. 

And Armenia 

S PE AKiNG aboutthe Armenians, M. Vereschagin 
was frank almost to the verge of cynicism. 
Armenia, he said, is the Poland of Asia A4inor, 
At present it is partitioned between Russia, 
Persia and Turkey. The Armenians in Russia are 
far the best off, and the superiority of their 
treatment causes all the best Armenians to look 
to Russia, much as at present all the Poles, both 
m Posen and Russian Poland, look to Austria 
on account of the greater Hberty she allows to 
the Poles in GaHcia. This position of advantage 
Russia did not wish to lose, neither did she wish 
to encourage the Armenian aspirations for the 
re-establishment of an Armenian Kingdom. 
However, said M. Vereschagin, while the Rus- 
sians are anxious to secure reforms from the 
Turks, they will be very moderate and cautious 
in pressing their demands and, in short, would 
act in regard to Armenia exactly as they do in 
relation to the Poles. 

What May Be in 1947 

T HE American novelist, Mr. Frank R. Stockton, 
in Harpers Magazine for June, contributes a new 
serial ‘The Great Stone of Sardis’, the scene of 
which is laid fifty years hence in America. 

Steamship of the Future 

Without attempting to tell the story, we may 
notice the various things which Mr. Stockton 
says may have been perfected before that day. 

Steamers crossed the Atlantic at an average time of 
three days. Most of these vessels belonged to the class 
of the Euterpe-Thaha, and were, in fact, compound 
marine structures, the two portions being entirely 
distinct from each other. The great huH contained 
nothing but its electric engines and its propelling 
machinery, with the necessary fuel and adjuncts. 

The upper portion of the compound vessel consisted 
of decks and quarters for passengers and crew, and 
holds for freight. These were all comprised within a 
vast upper hull, which rested upon the lower hull 
containing the motive power, the only point of con- 
tact being an enormous ball-and-socket joint. Thus, no 


matter how much the lower hull might roll, the upper 
hull remained level and comparatively undisturbed. 

Not only were comfort to passengers and security 
to freight gained by this arrangement of the compound 
vessel, but it was now possible to build the lower hull 
of much less size than had been the custom in former 
days, when the hull had to be large enough to contain 
everything. As the more modern hull held nothing 
but machinery, it was small in comparison with the 
superincumbent upper hull, and thus the force of the 
engine, once needed to propel a vast mass through 
the resisting ocean, was now employed upon a 
comparatively small hull, the great body of the vessel 
meeting with no resistance except that of the air. 

Passengers, when arriving at New York, 
find themselves hoisted by elevators to a lofty 
bridge, along which moving platforms were 
constantly ghdmg. These platforms carried them 
to the station of the electric tram, which whirled 
them inland at the rate of lOO miles an hour. 

Electric Tram of Next Century 

The tramway line for the future is to run, it 
would seem, upside down: 

The rails of this line ran along the top of parallel 
timbers, some twenty feet from the ground, and below 
and between these rails the cars were suspended, the 
wheels which rested on the rails being attached near 
the top of the car. Thus it was impossible for the cars 
to run off tiie track; and as their bottoms or floors 
were ten or twelve feet from the ground, they could 
meet with no dangerous obstacles. In consequence of 
the safety of this structure, the trains were run at a 
very high speed. 


The hero of the story is one Roland Clewe, 
who is a great inventor, a man of applied science, 
and the story turns upon his discoveries. 
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HENRY JAMES’ 


DAISY MIL 


REVIEWED BY ANTHONY CURTIS 


At the end of 1877, Henry James, in his 
early thirties, on one of his frequent visits 
to Rome, heard there from a friend the 
account of how ‘some simple and unin- 
formed American lady’ visiting the ItaHan 
capital the winter before with her daughter, 
‘a child of nature and of freedom’, had 
allowed the latter to make friends with ‘a 
good-looking Roman of vague identity, 
astonished at his luck.’ The relationship — 
with gathering intimacy — had continued 
‘till the occurrence of ‘some small social 
check’! This bare fragment of gossip, 
which anyone but Henry James, with his 
eye for a subject, would have smiled at 
and then forgotten, was to provide the seed 
of the vivid and moving little comedy of 
Daisy Miller. In London, in the spring of 
’ the following year, he reconsidered the 
theme ; and with the fragmentary anecdote 
on one side, and the completed story on 
the other, one can follow the process by 
which he brought this original inspiration 
to obey those severe rules of fiction which 
characterise all his work. 

First, as always, it was necessary to im- 
plicate a perceptive (but not detached) 
person of intelhgence at the centre of the 
plot, in whose consciousness the story 
could be conveyed to the reader. Winter- 
bourne, a pleasant young American of 
twenty-seven, educated at Geneva, who, 
on a visit to liis aunt, Mrs, Costello, at 
Vevey, finds himself staying at the same 
hotel as the Millers (whom his aunt finds 
intolerable), finally provided for this need. 

As well as the original mother and 
daughter, the Millers’ party was made to 
include a son, Randolph aged nine, and 
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a haughtily insolent courier, Eugenio. 
Randolph, the naughtiest and roughest of 
all Henry James’ children, is used, in the 
first instance, to bring his sister and Win- 
terbourne together, and he makes the 
characters of both Daisy and her mother 
more complete by the Hght which he sheds 
on the family’s outlook and background. 
Both the Miller children thus became 
dominant, unyielding characters ; their 
mother, in contrast, was given a sublime 
ineffectuality, and provided a good deal 
of the comedy. 

Rebellious Woman 
It is in the garden of the hotel beside a 
blue expansive lake to his aunt’s cynical 
displeasure and without the formality of 
an introduction that Winterbourne first 
speaks to Daisy. In white summer muslin, 
staring across the lake, while she talks, she 
meets him frankly and without embarrass- 
ment. He learns that her father is rich, has a 
business in Schenectady, that the family are 
on tour and intend the following winter to 
go ‘t’ltaly’. Daisy then expresses a wish to 
see the Castle of Chillon, which prompts 
Winterbourne to offer to escort her there, 
and he subsequently does tliis without a 
chaperone. It is Daisy’s first great act of 
impropriety, confirming the worst sus- 
picions of Winterbourne’s aunt and en- 
suring, by the end of the excursion, that 
Winterbourne’s own interest in the Millers 
shall be more than one of curiosity. 

One critic has described Daisy Miller as 
‘The woman who does a thing for the sake 
of the thing in itself’ ; it would, I think, be 
truer to say that she is the woman who 
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rebels for the sake of rebellion. As Daisy 
admits herself (after she has abandoned a 
further plan for going out on the river late 
at night alone with Winterbourne, because 
no one will try to prevent her from doing 
it), she does like making a fuss I 

The following January, Winterbourne, 
back in Geneva, learns from his aunt in 
Rome, where the Millers have been for 
some time, that Daisy is ‘very intimate 
with various third-rate Italians with 
whom she rackets about in a way that 
makes much talk.’ On arriving he finds 
this to be something of an exaggeration: 
Daisy has become interested in a certain 
Mr. GiovanelH whom she insists on bring- 
ing to a fashionable party given by an 
American lady of distinction. It is here that 
the small social check occurs. When Daisy 
w'as about to leave, the hostess ‘turned her 
back straight on Miss Miller and left her 
to depart with what grace she might. ’ This 
is followed by a master stroke: . . . ‘but 
Mrs. Miller was humbly unconscious of 
any rupture of any law or of any deviation 
from any custom. She appeared indeed to 
have felt an incongruous impulse to draw 
attention to her own striking conform- 
ity. “Good night, Mrs. Walter,” she said. 
“WeVe had a beautiful evening”.’ 

The next scene is the cHmax of the book. 
Winterbourne visits the Colosseum one 
night and in the moonlight on the steps of 
the great cross in the centre he sees a 
woman seated. ‘Her companion hovered 
before her.’ It is Daisy and Mr. GiovanelH. 
Soon afterwards, Daisy catches malarial 
fever and dies. She leaves a message behind 
for Winterbourne telling him that she was 
never engaged to the Italian. 

The completed manuscript was sent to an 
editor in Philadelphia and rejected without 
comment. James comments in the Preface 
that this ‘struck me as rather grim— as, given 
the circumstances, requiring indeed some 
explanation : dll a friend to whom I appealed 
for light, giving him the thing to read, de- 
clared it could only have passed with the 
Philadelphian critic for “an outrage on 
American girlhood”.’ Nevertheless, it was 
pubHshed the same year in London, and 
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had such a success that its author was able 
to write to liis mother in 1 879,* , . . Daisy M. 
has been, as I have told you before, a 
really quite extraordinary hit.’ A dramatic 
version was pubished in -America in 1883. 

After the lapse of over half a century, the 
social conventions which Miss Miller so 
indiscreetly flouted have decayed, but her 
story has lost nothing of its original charm 
and vitality ; and it is interesting to remem- 
ber that what now seems to ring with a sad, 
lyrical joy was once felt to be the embodi- 
ment of some stem parable. One year after 
Daisy Miller was pubHshed, the Bostonian 
critic, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
wrote : ‘ . Mr. James’ most successful 

stories. An International Episode and Daisy 
Miller, have been written with distinct 
purpose and convey lessons. He has 
achieved no greater triumph than when in 
the last book he succeeds in holding our 
sympathy and even affection, after all, for 
the essential innocence and rectitude of the 
poor wayward girl whose follies he has so 
mercilessly portrayed.’ 
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Clash of Values 

Despite its title and its denouement, how- 
ever, Daisy Miller is more than the study of 
‘one poor wayward girl*. Like all James 
work, it is a composition of harmonious 
and discordant tones : each character 
individuates a clearly defmed tone, which 
is woven into the intricate music of the 
plot. The word ‘tone* is used here in its 
widest sense; it is used to include moral 
standards, for it was the clash of opposed 
moral values, manifested through personal 
relations, that James sought ceaselessly to 
capture. Winterbourne on first meeting 
Daisy reflects, ‘he felt he had lived at 
Geneva so long as to have got morally 
muddled ; he had lost the right sense for the 
young American tone. * 

James believed that one could be more 
certain about a character’s tone than any- 
tliing else. He never condemned the people 
in his novels as being either black or white, 
good or bad, vulgar or of good taste, but 
rather prided himself on an ambiguous 
suspension of judgment, letting the resul- 
tant tension between two unreconciled 
opposites give birth to a significant, 
memorable tone. Winterbourne, in his 
perplexed admiration, may ask himself 
: whether Daisy is the most wonderful 
; example of unspoiled innocence or whether 
she is just a vulgar, American flirt ; his aunt 
may be quite sure and refer to her as ‘the 
little abomination*; but in their creator 
one can discern no definite propensity to 
one side or the other : ‘ Only she was com- 
posed ... of charming little parts that 
didn’t match and that made no ensemble,^ 
She is self-willed, selfish, even jealous, as, 
for instance, when she hears that Winter- 
bourne has an attachment in Geneva ; yet 
she has a larger sympathy and deeper 
respect for the feelings of other people than 
any other character in the book. Thus, her 
real motive for befriending Giovanelli is 
made clear when she calls him ‘my friend 
in need*, and justifies her refusal to 
abandon him in the street because, ‘it 
would have been most unkind; he had 
been talking about that walk for ten days. * 
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This relation is her most sincere rebelhon 
against the conventions of the society in 
which she finds herself 

It is the stern architectural background 
against which she moves and the harsh 
censure of the cultivated American colony, 
whose shallow calm she ruffles, that so 
enhances Daisy’s rebellion. Winterbourne’s 
aunt, whom she never meets, is her greatest 
enemy. This character, with her taste for 
French novels and her trenchant aphorisms 
is a tour de force. Winterbourne is the 
typical Jamesian observer : good-natured, 
intelligent, perceptive; and his tenderness 
for Daisy conflicts, according to formula, 
with his respect for the wisdom of Mrs. 
Costello. Many of James’ scenes are laid in 
Italy, but rarely did he portray an Itahan. 
The handsome, humble and pathetically 
grateful Giovanelli is therefore a unique 
specimen. During Daisy’s funeral, he con- 
fides to Winterbourne: ‘If she had lived I 
should have got nothing. She would never 
have married me.’ These are the various 
tones, shrill and muted, among which 
Daisy has the purity of the human voice 
heard to the accompaniment of a small but 
perfectly proportioned orchestra. 

The oiily character in modern fiction 
with whom she can in any way be com- 
pared is E. M. Forster’s Miss Beaumont in 
the story. Other Kingdom. They both have 
the same fine natural grace; in creating 
them, both novelists have borrowed some- 
thing from the poet. 

Daisy Miller, though, is remarkable in 
another respect. It is a nouvelle, a form 
equidistant from the short story and the 
novel, which has never been popular, 
but in which James delighted, and 
which contains the best work of his 
early period. It allows him enough room 
seemingly unhurriedly to ‘fumble out* 
what he has to say, and yet can be held 
for inspection as a compact unity in the 
palm of the mind. It is perhaps through 
these early nouvelles, such as Daisy Miller, 
that those who have become antipathetic 
to James because of a premature attack 
upon one of the later novels should 
re-approach him. 
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BIG BUSINESS 

By Peter F. Drucker. Heinemann. los. 6cL 
DEMOCRACY AND INDUSTRY 
B3 Constance Reaveley and John \Vinning;ton. 

Chatto <& JVindus. 7s. 6d. 

REVIEJVED BY GORDON RATTRAY- TAYLOR 


As the twentieth century nears its midpoint* we 
are beginning to descry tlie shape of the concept 
which is coming to fill the place left by the 
collapse of the traditional view — that man is an 
economic animal, intelligently pursuing wholly 
material ends. Today we realise that his motives 
are as much psychological as economic, and that 
he cannot be studied in isolation from the 
society in which he lives. He demands that he 
play a significant part in the activities of society, 
and from that part he derives a status which he 
finds deeply satisfying. Above all, he demands 
the opportunity for creative activity. 

Few people have done more to dramatise and 
develop the new approach than Peter Drucker. 
In his first book, The End of Economic Man^ he 
convincingly interpreted Nazism as an attempt 
to supply fiinction and status as rewards, in place 
of economic gains. In his second. The Future 
of Industrial Matty he examined the role of 
function and status in the modem industrial 
society, with especial reference to its most 
representative institution, the large-scale manu- 
facturing unit. Now, in his third book, he 
carries ms line of thought a stage further by 
studying one particular industrial organisation 
— the group of factories operated in the U.S.A. 
by General Motors — ^in order to see how far it 
meets die schedule of requirements, as now 
envisaged. 

While Mr. Drucker was approaching the 
subject with all the advantages of a coherent 
social philosophy and an invitation from 
General Motors to explore their organisation 
for eighteen months, two other individuals were 
groping for a solution in very different circum- 
stances. Constance Reaveley was a University 
tutor in philosophy who was pitchforked into 
industry during the war and discovered to her 
dismay how frustrating and deadening industry 
could be. In co-operation with John Winning- 
ton, a qualified engineer who has worked his 


way up to a senior managerial position, she has 
tried to put her experience into orderly form, 
and to suggest remedies. It is highly significant 
that both parties put their fingers on precisely 
the same sore spots. Not surprisingly, however, 
Mr. Drucker’s treatment is the more comprehen- 
sive. It is no reflection on Miss Reaveley ’s book 
to say that Mr. Drucker throws far more Hght 
on the underlying causes. The two books are 
complementary and may well be read in con- 
junction with one another. 

Drucker, moreover, does not confine himself 
to the question : ‘Does the big corporation fully 
meet the needs of the individual employee ? * He 
also asks : ‘Does it effectively serve its own pur- 
pose?’ and ‘Does it serve the purposes of 
society?’ Taking General Motors as typical of 
the big corporation — though in point of fact it 
is abnormily large, abnormally enlightened, 
and abnormally well organised — ^he answers all 
three questions with a fervent ‘Yes.’ 

He enables himself to reach this satisfactory 
conclusion by making some highly dubious 
basic assumptions. In particular, he accepts 
American materialism as a datum. The typical 
American is primarily interested in a high 
standard of hving. The big manufacturing unit 
is the only thing which can give it him, so we 
must accept this unit and confine ourselves to 
minimising its disadvantages. That is the gist of 
his argument. Thus, while he is acute enough to 
observe that status is no longer defined in terms 
of skill and service to the community but solely 
in terms of money earned, and acute enough to 
see that this is a change for the worse since the 
new sort of status is open only to a minority of 
the labour force, yet he accepts this as inevitable 
and confines his constructive suggestions to 
discussing how promotion can be made less 
haphazard, and available to all employees on the 
basis of merit. 

Mr. Drucker also sees, as does Constance 
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Reaveley, that the worker is far too often 
unaware of his function, i.e., of the relation of 
his own task to the work of the factory as a 
whole. He tells how output was improved 
during the war in a number of factories when 
the workers were shown the precise significance 
of the component they were making in the 
finished weapon of war. But he does not 
attempt to explain how the worker can be 
endowed with a satisfying sense of purpose 
when the product he is making is some inane 
* luxury’ or catchpenny specific. 

Worst of all, Mr. Drucker attaches but little 
importance to the need for creative activity. He 
reluctantly admits that work on the assembly 
line is deadening and then proceeds to the most 
specious attempts to justify it. For instance, he 
defends it by saying that agricultural work is 
also monotonous (failing to see that it is never- 
theless highly creative), that not many people 
work on the assembly line and, oddest of all, by 
the assertion that the opposite of monotony is 
insecurity. So busy is he resolving his own 
doubts that when he has a first-class argument 
he fails to exploit it. He discloses that during the 
war certain mass production jobs were re- 
arranged so that unskilled workers could carry 
out the whole process of construction, from raw 
material to the finished article. If this is true, it is 
of enormous importance. If the creative element 
can be restored to mass production, then almost 


all the timeworn arguments against the 
assembly line collapse. 

It is also astonishing to see Mr. Drucker 
asserting that the large production unit is 
necessarily more efficient than the small, when 
the most careful statistical studies have shown 
that correlation between size and efficiency 
varies from industry to industry and is often 
negative. 

It is, however, when he tries to justify the big 
production umt in terms of society that Mr. 
Drucker goes furthest off liis course. He goes so 
far as to say that only the large privately-owned 
productive unit is compatible with society’s 
interests ; in fact, he makes the bold claim that 
‘big business’ must achieve society’s ends, 
automatically, in the act of achieving its own — 
and that if it does not it must perish. He realises, 
of course, that no justification of ‘big business’ 
will hold water unless it can be shown that it 
can abolish unemployment. The proposals he 
makes to this end would have startled Lord 
Keynes, though they might be quite acceptable 
to Professor Hayek. It is difficult to believe that 
anyone can treat this thorny problem adequately 
in twenty-odd pages. 

This stimulating but surprisingly muddled 
book may jerk people — and more particularly 
the big executives who are most likely to read 
it — ^iato an appreciation of the social r 61 e of the 
big production unit. It should do valuable work. 


THE AGE OF REASON 
By Jean-Paul Saxtre. Hamish Hamilton, los. 


Existentiahsm, that gloomy cult which the 
recent war brought to the surface in Europe, has 
become something of a bore. Its uncritical 
supporters (of whom there are mercifully few 
in this country) and its equally uncritical 
detractors (of whom there are many) have com- 
bined to submerge any sober and objective 
evaluation of its merits. As existentiaUsm’s chief 
prophet, M. Jean-Paul Sartre has achieved a 
rather questionable renown, which has tended 
to obscure his more enduring merits : the artist 
suffers from the obtrusive dominance of the 
exponent of a fashionable cult. 

But when aU is said and done, one cannot but 
admire M. Sartre’s unusual gifts as a literary 
craftsman. His versatility is astonishing. Philo- 
sophy, play-writing, literary and social criti- 
cism — he can turn liis hand to any of these with 
equal facility — a rather treacherous facility, 
perhaps. The Age of Reason reveals him as a 
brilliant story-teller. As the first volume of a 
trilogy entitled Les Chemins de la Liherte, it is 


first and foremost an attempt to illustrate the 
existentialist doctrine of Freedom ; but the plot 
in which this argument is embedded has some- 
thing of the qu^ty of a psychological thriller. 
Mathieu’s forty-eight-hour odyssey in search of 
5,000 francs to pay for an abortion (the spiritual 
crisis precipitated by his mistress’s disclosure of 
her condition provides the story with its true 
raison d'etre) has some of the excitement and 
tension of a Simenon novel. M. Sartre handles 
his material superbly. He has a natural flair for 
dialogue, an acute and subtle gift for the delinea- 
tion of character, and a genius for evoking 
atmosphere — ^ia this case the stifling, fear- 
ridden, guilt-laden atmosphere of the Paris of 
1938. But though the qudity of the writing is 
often exceptioitmlly high, the existentialist jar- 
gon and the nauseous similes tend to pall, and 
the effect of the novel is weakened by its air of 
unrelieved gloom and squalor, which leaves a 
sour and depressing after-taste. 

TERENCE KILMARTIN 
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Hans ZulUg and Noelte de Mosa in Ballade, London 1935’ 
From The J\few Ballet: Kurt Jooss and his Work, by A. V. 
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THE STATE OF THE WORLD 

By Adam de Hegedus. Jonathan Cape. 10 s. 6d. 

Most of the books that deal with the world’s 
discontent are written by men who, if they do 
not suffer to some extent from a messianic 
delusion, at least burn with a righteous indig- 
nation. Less commonly such books are written 
by men who have given their lives to the study 
of the political and social conditions of human 
communities. Mr. de Hegedus is neither a 
pohtiGal scholar nor a professional historian, 
and though in this volume he reviews the 
present state of the world at considerable 
length, he displays none of the burning zeal of 
the reformer, nor any righteous indignation, 
and gives hardly any sign that he may have a 
particular axe to grind. Indeed, he puts forward 
his views with such a cool, level detachment, 
that I found myself wondering where the 
emotional drive came from to enable him not 
only to begin such a formidable task, but also 
to see it through — but then I found myself 
yielding to a persuasiveness which is aU the 
stronger because it is backed by objectivity. 

The title of the book, however, is somewhat 
misleading. Those who expect a survey of the 
present on the scale of Mumford’s Condition 
of Man will be disappointed. The State of the 
World is an examination of nationalism, in the 
author’s own words, ‘a short natural history 
of nationalism’. 


It is difficult to write about such a concept as 
nationahsm without making use of very wide 
generalities and very high abstractions. Mr. de 
Hegedus moves very freely among them ; and 
the difficulty is to decide when the generahties 
are so wide as to be meaningless, and the 
abstractions so high as to be based on thin air. It 
IS aU very weE to state that nationalism is the 
greatest universal evil because it is becoming 
more and more evident that it makes peace 
altogether impossible; but one feels that other 
writers have made exactly the same kind of 
statement about other ‘isms’, like capitahsni, 
materialism and Communism. 

Mr. de Hegedus is not habitually addicted 
to airy speculation; but it is a weakness of his to 
assume that the reader is already sympathetic 
enough to go rather more than half-way with 
him in accepting the premises upon which his 
main theory is based. 

In his main argument there is not much that 
is new. The nation-state, he writes, is largely an 
accidental structure, its size being determined by 
geographical factors. The conquest of time and 
distance is gradually neutralising these geo- 
graphical limitations, and the next step towards 
die integration of man into one world commun- 
ity will probably be the forming of Spheres 
of Interest by the more powerful nations. 
About the final step Mr. de Hegedus is 
silent. 

The chief interest in the book for those who 
have already some famiharity with other works 
of this kind lies not in the main stream but in 
the tributaries of the argument. The chapter 
called ‘The Alien Com’, for example, contains 
an exceedingly acute analysis of the psychology 
of both the assimilated and the unassimilated 
Jew. For those who are unfamihar with the 
ramifications of a problem which is generally 
too easEy dismissed, this book provides a 
stimulating and informative introduction. 

HUNTER DIACK 

THE DREAM OF DESCARTES 
By Jacques Maritain. Poetry London, ys. 6d. 

M, Maritain, with Croce and Santayana, is the 
most artistically conscious and the most human 
of modem philosophers. The extreme subtlety 
of his analyses and the cogent readability 
of his writing are allied to a sharpness 
and irony of thought which make him, as the 
most important protagonist of contemporary 
French philosophy, perhaps the greatest force 
in the evaluation of the European philosophical 
tradition. 
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In his latest, admirably produced book, he 
offers as a substitute for the longer comprehen- 
sive work on Descartes that lack of leisure has 
prevented him from producing, five essa)’^, four 
of which have previously appeared as lectures or 
articles as far back as 1922, and one of which — 
the chapter on the Cartesian Proofs of God — 
has been specially written for this volume. The 
whole is, as one expects of M. Maritain, a 
brilhant exercise in logic, aftirmmg at once the 
historical significance of the Cartesian philo- 
sophy and at the same time exposing its 
inadequacies. It is a reiteration of the blow 
delivered a Httle previously by Gilson, in his 
Le Riatisme Methodique, in which he wrote, as 
M. Maritam quotes in his preface: ‘The 
Cartesian experiment was an admirable meta- 
physical undertaking, bearing the hallmark of 
genius; we owe it a great deal, for having 
brilliantly proven that any experiment of that 
nature is doomed ahead of time to failure. . . 

With this in mind, M. Maritain has described 
the dream of 10 November 1619, a dream which 
Descartes regarded as being entirely super- 
natural, in which he had revealed to him, through 
what seems now rather ambiguous symbols, the 
path his philosophy was to foRow. It is not 
surprising that the revelation of the circum- 
stances of the dream — in BaiRet’s Life of Descartes 
— caused eyebrows to be raised, for a super- 
natural experience is hardly the expected way 
for a rationalist phRosophy to be conceived. 

However, it is not the experience but the in- 
terpretation of it that is fascinating andM. Mari- 
tain in his chapter on it discusses very adequately 
its most important result^ — its idealism (the 
connections between thought and being), its 
rationalism (the inteRectual hierarchy and the 
meaning of knowledge), and its concept of Man. 

It is not possible to go into M. Maritain’s 
exposition in a short review, but his final 
chapter on the Cartesian heritage, in which he 
examines Descartes and Pascal and relates his 
whole reasoning and purposes in destroying the 
Cartesian spirit — for giving anthropotheism ‘its 
letters of credit’ — ^is a magnificent piece of 
pragmatic thinking. He finishes with this 
paragraph: ‘Perhaps it would be advantageous 
for Russian philosophy to do for Hegel — as weR 
as for English and American philosophy to do 
for John Locke — ^what I have tried to do for 
Descartes. In any case, I beg the good reader to 
believe that if Cartesianism has been the French 
sin in modern history, things other than this sin 
have been at work in French thought.’ 

ALAN ROSS 


account of life todays in the 
German capital 

BERLIN 

TWILIGHT 

by 

ltt.-Colonel 
W. By ford- Jones 

This is a moving and disturbing book in 
which is described the author’s experiences 
in Berlin. He gives harrowing pictures of life 
in the devastated capital and has much to 
say on the contrasts between British and 
Russian administration 

With 2 g illustrations 18/- 

Author of ^Home From Sea^ 
( 70 th thous.) 

Book Society Recommend 

GODFREY 

WINN’S 

Story of a gallant ship 

*j». Q. jr’ 

The story of a very gaRant ship and aU that 
happened to her during the most exciting 
part of her life. So long as naval strategy is 
a source of speculation, the controversy re- 
garding the fate of P. Q,. 17 will be debated 
and discussed 

With 25 illustrations 12/6 

HUTCHINSON 

& Co. (Pubhsherj) Ltd. 

Largest of Book Publishers 
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Future 


THE PUBLICATION DESIGNED FOR THE RESPONSIBLE READER 


Lavishly illustrated in colour and monochrome, containing 
authoritative reports on world economic and social affairs, 
FUTURE provides some of the most entertaining and 
thought-provoking reading in Britain today. 


Some features in our first two issues: 

BRITAIN’S OVERSEAS TRADE POLICY. Sir 

Stafford Cripps answers future’s questions. 

THE UNESCO PROGRAMME. J. B. Priestley’s 
views on the practical aspects of Unesco. 

BRITISH SHIPBUILDING. Survey of a great 
industry. 

FORMULA FOR £3,250,000. The Success 
Story of the Hercules Cycle Company. 


britain/americaN INDUSTRY, a comparison 
by Graham Hutton, Economist and well- 
known Broadcaster. 

OUR MUSICAL renaissance — ^THE YOUNGER 
ENGLISH coMPOSERS,by Edward Lockspeiser. 

WEDGWOOD: a Tradition with a future. 
Success story of an English family business. 

THE NOVEL. Cinema’s threat to the Novel, 
examined by V. S. Pritchett. 


AVAILABLE BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY (34s. POST PAID FOR SIX ISSUES) 

Ask your bookseller for details, or write to: 

FUTURA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 

51a Rathbone Place, London, W.l Museum 7788 


Ivan 

Turgenev 

FATHERS AND CHILDREN 

AND 

RUDIN 

These two novels are classic 
examples of Ivan Turgenev’s 
work. Newly translated by 
Richard Hare, they show the 
mastery of the Russian scene 
by this author of international 
fame 10/6 

Translated by 
RICHARD HARE 

HUTCHINSON 
INTERNATIONAL 
AUTHORS LTD 


Author of 

^ ALONG THESE STREETS’ 

(BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION) 

STRUTHERS 

RIJRT 

PHILADELPHIA 
Holy Experiment 

A biography of one of the world’s 
great cities. Informal, witty, dis- 
cursive, it traces the rise of Phila- 
delphia upon William Penn’s ‘Holy 
Experiment’ to a giant metropolis 
noted for its corrupt politics, bright 
personalities and great wealth 
With i6 illustrations 25/- 

RICH & COWAN 

10 Great Queen Street, W.C.a 



Neil/ Books 


GRIERSON ON DOCUMENTARY 
Edited by Forsyth Hardy. Collins. i6s. 

In 1929 the silent film was reaching maturity 
after thirty-three years of vexatious growing 
pains. Suddenly it was howded off the screen by 
the maddening moans of an infant monster. The 
‘talkie* had arrived. Plots and players became 
rooted to the studio floors. The camera was tied 
to the microphone, the ‘motion’ went out of 
‘motion pictures’ and the art of Cinema was 
paralysed. The novelty-seeking public de- 
manded ‘all-talking, all-singing’ and preferably 
Al Jolson films that screamed slobbermg 
sentiment. Talkies were billed as ‘The Celluloid 
Sensation of the Century’. Film-makers threw 
aside every worthwhile thing they had learned 
and pandered to the public’s peculiar preference 
for pandemonium. 

But in 1929 an unknown Scot was busy 
laying the foundations of a new type of film 
which he called Documentary. His name was 
Grierson and he had no intention of pandering 
to anyone. Whether the screen talked or not, 
whether the audience preferred jazz-singers to 
wise-cracking detectives, meant little to him. 
He was interested only in telling factual stories 
about actual people. His first film, ‘Drifters’, 
gave the screen fresh values. There he showed 
that there was more drama in the fishing boats 
and their battle against the elements than there 
was in ‘cops and robbers’; more excitement in 
the life of an ordinary fisherman than in any 
‘rags to riches’ tale of Broadway. Encouraged 
by Stephen Tallents of the Empire Marketing 
Board and later with him at die G.P.O,, he 
gathered around him men of a like mind, men 
who wanted to make films serve an important 

Legg and others, according to Grierson, were 
‘men who preferred the dog biscuits of Docu- 
mentary to the fleshpots of Elstree.’ They 
became the leaders of the British Documentary 
movement which is now recognised throughout 
the world as the one form of film-making at 
which Britain excels. Their work has had 
immense significance. Apart from the success of 
pure Documentary films, their influence has 
contributed more than any other factor to the 
growing success of British commercial films. 
‘Millions Like Us’, ‘The Way to the Stars’, 
‘The Way Ahead’ and many others, including 
this year’s finest feature ‘The Overlanders’, all 
owe a great deal to the Documentary tech- 
nique. It will be a sad day for the British film 
industry when that fact is forgotten. 



Buildings are ornate in exclusive Khatnumdii. From All 
Over the World (50 Years of Travel), by Colonel P. T. 
Etherton. John Long. i8s. 


Forsyth Hardy has collected the most impor- 
tant writings of Grierson which were scattered 
in various periodicals published over tlie last 
eighteen years. We are indebted to him. Any 
reader interested in Cinema will find this book 
stimulating reading. At times he may be 
surprised to find himself forgetting that the 
book concerns Cinema and reaHsing that for 
several pages he has been studying powerful 
prose on subjects which seem quite unrelated 
to films. DUNCAN POSS 

HARVEST ADVENTURE 
J. Wentworth Day. Harrap. 12 s. 6d. 

In his latest farming book Mr. Wentwortli Day 
deals with many aspects and problems of 
country ways and life. His love of the country- 
side and its sports (wildfowling in particular) is 
probably equalled only by his hatred for the 
War Agricultural Executive Committees. Al- 
though Mr. Day owns a few hundred acres, he 
does not farm them. When he admits tliis to the 
‘oldest farmer in England*, 95-year-old Mr. 
Bird, the latter remarks dryly: ‘They diat farm 
the least write the most . . .’ 

With his pen Mr. Day flails the Committees’ 
officials, denounces most as ‘rural Himmlers’, 
and feels that they should depart forthwith so 
that Hberty be restored to the land. Not all 
will share the author’s opinions. Many small 
farmers were ruined in the grim times between 
the wars when the prices of stock and crops 
dropped so low that they would not cover 
production costs. Considerable numbers of 
those who survived dread any return to the old 
haphazard marketing methods. 

But few will quarrel with Mr. Day’s des- 
criptions of England’s ancient manors, abbeys 
and halls; or of the lovely villages of Norfolk 
or Suffolk. Despite a florid style, lush with 
epithets, such pen pictures are always know- 
ledgeable and often charming. JOHN niven 
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WINGATE’S 
PHANTOM ARMY 

W. G. Burchett 

The Daily Express War Corre- 
spondent has written a fascinating 
account of the strangest campaign 
of the war. 

Illustrated izs. 6d, 

THIS IS ENGLAND 

Frederick Cowles 

England at work and play, in the 
towns and countryside, the little- 
known and unusual aspects of the 
land. 

Illustrated Second Edition 85 . 6d. 

MY RIVER 

Wilfred Gavin Brown 

The Times Angling Correspondent 
describes the natural riverside life 
of his neighbouring fishing stream. 
With many illustrations lo^. 6 d. 

FREDERICK MULLER 

iilMMM MKMMMMMMHMMMXU 

Revised j Re-written 3rd Edition 

War, Sadism g 
and Pacifism | 

EDWARD GLOVER J 

‘Of cardinal importance to all wlio M 
seek peace in our or any time.^ — 5 
New English Weekly H 

‘It would be hard to find a more 
stimulating and constructive treat- 
ment of a problem of universal 
interest .’ — The Lancet 

‘Into it is compressed a vast amount 
of cogent argument .’ — Scots Observer 
gs. 6d. net 


Alberto Moravia 

AGOSTINO 

Translated from the Italian by 
BERYL DE ZOETE 

This subtly told story of the trials 
and mental conflicts of adolescence, 
set in an Italian seaside holiday re- 
sort, won for its author the prize 
for the best novel published in 
Italy in 1945. Signor Moravia is 
now generally regarded as Italy's 
foremost contemporary novelist. 
AGOSTINO is the first of his 
novels to be published in England 
since the war. 

Large Or. 8vo June 12 7s. 6d. net 

SECKER & WARBURG 

t 

MARCHING WITH 
THE TIMES 
1930-1946 
Douglas Goldring 

The author of that frank and outspoken 
survey, The Nineteen Twenties, continues his 
remarkably shrewd analysis of the world 
situation in this vigorous and brilliantly 
written book. 10/6 net 

HUMAN PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRY 
N. M, Davies 

No. 5 of the New Democracy Library 
deals with a topic which is becoming daily 
more important in its relation to our pro- 
duction. Illustrated in black-and-white and 
with over twenty 4-colour Isotype charts. 

{In association with Wells Gardner, Darton & 
Co. Ltd.) 6 J- net 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd M 

■MMMHMMMMlUnKMMliHMMMMMS 


NICHOLSON & WATSON 



New Books 


A COUNTRYMAiN’S CREED 
By Sir William Beach Thomas. Michael Joseph. 
los. 6d. 

‘Wonder and wisdom,’ says Sir William Beach 
Thomas, ‘belong to the country, criticism and 
knowledge to the town; and knowledge has 
small vdue compared with wisdom.’ Sir 
William is not without the power of criticism 
(especially where modem poetry is concerned) 
and can hardly be said to lack knowledge, but it 
is his deep and abiding dehght in the English 
countryside, and the wise philosophy of life 
that long communion with nature has brought, 
that give his writings their value and charm. 

This, his latest book, has the twofold theme 
of love of country and the anatomy of happiness, 
but the two are so linked that they are really 
one. Sir Wilham is not of the mediaevalist, 
William Morris school (whose most notable 
modem exponent is Mr. H. J. Massingham) 
which sees the sole hope for a happy and free 
England in a return to rural craftsmanship for 
aU and the elimination of the machine. This, he 
rightly points out, is an attractive but quite 
impossible creed. He realises, too, that it is 
very easy to be falsely sentimental about village 
life, and that ‘ poverty and hardship can obliter- 
ate joy more completely perhaps in country 
than in town.’ Nevertheless, he believes that 
even with bad conditions there is generally to be 
found in the mral worker a deep delight in the 
country scene and a sense of completeness 
rarely to be seen in his fellow worker in the 
town. For the townsman, of course, the 
country is a perpetual source of refreshment 
and invigoration, and it is the city dweller, 
harassed by daily conditions, who will extract 
the greatest enjoyment from these pages. 

This is a soothing and comforting book 
rather than one that startles by a provocative 
statement or out-of-the-way quotation (though 
it may send many on a feverish hunt for a 
volume of Traherne’s poems). But comfort 
and familiarity are not necessarily qualities to 
be despised, especially today. 

MORNING LIGHT 

By H. M. Tomlinson. Hodder & Stoughton, gs. 6d.. 
It is many years since I casually took out from a 
public Hbrary a book called Tidemarks^ to find 
it an enchanting book which set me hunting 
feverishly for others by this hitherto unknown 
H. M. Tomlinson. Not until later, and after I 
had gulped down The Sea and the Jungle^ did I 
learn that others older and wiser than myself 
had long proclaimed this author as one of the 
finest prose writers of his time. 



St. Clement Danes. From The Lost Treasures of London. 

Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Tomlmson’s latest work is a novel set in 
the Britain of a hundred years ago; and here 
once more is the word-magic of those early 
books and tlieir successors. The novel is not his 
happiest form of expression, and this tale of 
young Dave Gay, who runs away to sea in the 
days when steam was beginning to compete 
with sad, has its weaknesses. There is a looseness 
of structure which tends to make the book a 
series of episodes rather than a continuous 
whole ; and Dave is too shadowy for a central 
character. But these faults are swamped by its 
sohd merits. What living author can describe 
with such skill the ‘feel’ of the sea to those who 
sad it, or can convey so vividly the atmosphere 
on shipboard, whether square-rigged or steam- 
driven ? Read the description of Dave’s voyage 
across the Atlantic in the emigrant ship and you 
wdl see that the old hand has lost none of its 
cunning. Mr. Tomlinson’s descriptive powers 
are not confined to the sea; his picture of the 
East End of London, Minories way, is a grand 
painting in words. And though Dave may be 
indefinite in outline, there is nothing hazy about 
most of the supporting characters. Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s admirers wdl find much deHght in this 
novel. RAYMOND ANDERSON 
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World Review 


Poetry 

LIVING IN TIME 

By KatLleen Raine, Poetry London. 6s. 

THE INVISIBI£ SUN 
By ^Margaret Willy. Chaterson. 5s. 6d. 

POEMS OF DELFVTIRANCE 
By A. L. Rowse. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 

REVIEJFED BY ALAN ROSS 


There is an interesting essay to be written on 
the growing influence of mysticism, and 
especially Catholicism, on the literature and 
propaganda of our time — an influence which 
has already extended to the screen and to the 
theatre. Its protagonists arc nearly all converts, 
and where they have been artists, the whole tone 
of their work has been coloured by their new 
belief, so much so that they have deliberately 
dehumanised the catholic element of their 
artistic approach — Huxley, Isherwood, Graham 
Greene, Maugham and Waugh among the 
novelists, Auden, Gascoyne and Katlileen Raine 
among contemporary poets. It seems to me that 
in this list only Graham Greene and David 
Gascoyne have not diminished in stature as a 
result of this religious preoccupation. This is 
only by way of statement, not of criticism, for a 
critic's concern is with literary values and not 
with the validity of personal moral concepts. 
But Miss Raine’s new book of poems gives tlie 
statement emphasis. Her first book, Stone and 
Flower, in its general sensitivity, the passionate 
and lyrical quality of the love poems, and in its 
assurance of technique, was one of the most 
striking first books published by a woman 
writer in our century. In Living in Time Miss 
Raine has surrendered her personality to the 
exploration of the Infinite, and to wonderment 
at what she has found. There is hardly a poem 
in it wliich is not rehgious in tlieme and which is 
not an affirmation in itself of the Christian 
faith. Miss Raine follows, albeit a little more 
chastely, in the path of Donne. However, I 
cannot but feel that the poems in this new book 
are less exciting and somehow less human and 
moving than the personal conflict and private 
suffering of her earlier lyrics. But she remains a 
poet of quality, and there are a number of 
extremely successful poems — Four poems of 
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*Mary Magdalene', ‘Prayer’, ‘The Crystal Skull’ 
(II), ‘EcceHomo’ — ^wliich re-affirms her position 
and which, in the way she has chosen to follow, 
may be precursors of some of the best religious 
poetry of our time. 

The other two books under review are not of 
similar quality. Miss Willy has the same pre- 
occupations as Miss Raine, but of a more facile 
order. Her poems are conventional and rather 
naively nostalgic pieces on commonplace 
literary tliemes. They are competently written 
but on a very minor scale and Miss Willy seems 
to have ignored the technical innovations in 
poetry since Browning — a defect which, often 
wrongly praised as being ‘traditional’ (in point 
of fact it is quite the opposite), prevents her 
poems from ever attaining any urgency or 
excitement ; and the conventional nature 
of her imagery and outlook do not offer a 
substitute for a lack of individuality and 
vision. Yet occasionally a poem comes off 
and in ‘Lament for Heloise’ and ‘The Kiss' 
there are indications of something more worth 
while. 

Of Mr. Rowse’s latest book of poems, the 
kindest thing I can say is that I Hked his first. In 
that, his natural feeling for place and the musical 
quality of his inspiration produced a number of 
excellent descriptive lyrics. Mr. Rowse has a 
beautiful speaking voice and reads poetry 
extremely well, and I cannot understand how 
he has betrayed his natural talents into writing 
these haphazardly-constructed, very prosy 
poems which read like unfinished notes, instead 
of the often moving, fresh and correctly 
formed work in Poems of a Decade. For whenever 
he abjures rhyme, Mr. Rowse seems to get hope- 
lessly lost and the majority of Poems of Deliver- 
ance could have well been written out in rather 
uninspired prose. 




Beautffulin appearance as they are, it Is more than' good looks* 
which has led to the overwhelming preferencej for Smiths 
Clocks. Behind every attractive facade, is a movement as 
technically perfect as it is possible for the world’s leading 
manufacturers of precision instruments to make it. To avoid 
d sappointment when choosing your model at your jewellers or 
Stores, always look for the name ‘ SMITHS ’ ! 
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THE 

Socialist Standard 

Official Organ of the Socialist Party" of 
Great Britain 

•k PROPOSES 

Common ownership of the means of life. 
Production solely for use. 

Abolition of the wages system. 

k OPPOSES 

Tory ^"private^* enterprise. 

Labour State-capitalism. 


TheFutureisYOURS 


Prepare for it NOW 


What about your future? What of the new great 
world of today ? There are marvellous oppor- 
tunities, but only for those who have had specialized 
training. One thing is certain — there is not, and 
never will be, a worth-while place for the untrained. 

Ambitious men everywhere have succeeded through 
I.C.S. Home-Study Courses. So also can you We offer 
you the benefit of our 56 years' matchless experience 
as creative pioneers of technical instruction by post. 

Here are some of the subjects in which we offer 
thoroughly sound instruction ’ 


ACCOUNTANCY 
ADVERTISING 
AERONAUTICAL ENG. 
ARCHITECTURE 
BOiLERMAKING 
BOOK-KEEPING 
BUILDING 
BUILDING SPECIF. 
BUSINESS M'G’MENT 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
CARPENTRY 
CHEMISTRY. I. & O. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
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COMMERCIAL ART 
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JOURNALISM 
FUEL TECHNOLOGY 
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INDUST’L M’G’MENT 
INTERNAL COMB. ENG. 
MACHINE DESIGNING 
MACHINE-TOOL W*K. 
MARINE ENG. 
MECHANICAL ENG. 
MECH. DRAWING 
MINING 

MOTOR ENGINEERING 
MOTOR MECHANIC 
PLASTICS 
PLUMBING 

QUANTITY SURVEY*G 
RADIO ENGINEERING 
RADIO SERVICE ENG. 
REFRIGERATION 
SALES M’G’MENT 
SANITARY ENG. 
SHEET-METAL WORK 
SHORT-STORY WR'T’G 
STEAM ENGINEERING 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
SURVEYING (State which 
branch ) 

TELEGRAPH ENG. 
WELDING 
WOODWORKING 
WORKS ENGINEERING 
WORKS M’G’MENT 


EXAMS I Tha various Accountants, Inst, of Book, 
keeping. Char. Inst. Secretaries, Inst, of Bankers, 
Advertising Assoc., Sales Managers’ Assoc., London 
Matric., etc., B. Com., Oxford and Cambridge Local, 
Col. of Preceptors, and many others. E.J.B.C. Prelim., 
I.Mech.E., I.Fire.E,. C.& G. Motor Vehicle, B. Inst. Radio 
Eng., P.M.G. Wireless Operators, B.O.T. CertiEcates. 
I.EIec.E., C. & G. Elec., R.I.B.A., R.I.C.S. 

Write to the I.C.S, Advisory Dept,f stating your 
requirements and your hopes. Our advice is free. 
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The fraud of Nationalisation. 

The myth of Socialism in Russia. 

Published Monthly, Price 3d. 

Order from W. H. Smith tfc Son’s Bookstalls 
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THE SOCIALIST STANDARD 

(Dept. W.R.) 
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Dept. 3. International Buildings, Kingtway London. 
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CAMBRIDGE 




Tradition and enterprise. Imbued with the 
tradition of scientific research for which Cam- 
bridge is famous, the Pye laboratories have 
achieved notable improvements in radio design. 

The restilts are to be enjoyed in the performance 
of our A.C., DC/AC and Battery receivers, all of 
which have been acclaimed for their ** Fidelity ’’ 
reproduction and such features as the Pye “ Tone- 
master ” and easy “ Flywheel ” tuning control. 
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OF THE WORLD’S PRESS 


Henry Wallace 

In Henry Wallace the inner difficulties of what 
might have remained a private drama have 
become an international problem. He is a man 
trying earnestly to deal with a world which is 
too much for him, and like many another he is 
cracking under the strain. For public Hfe in our 
epoch is a fearful ordeal, particularly for those 
who cannot shut their eyes and stop their ears, 
who are aware, as he is, that the issues are Hfe and 
death. 

As long as Henry Wallace was protected, led, 
guided and disciplined, he was a good and faith- 
ful pubhc servant. There was interposed between 
him and the crisis of our times die strength of 
Roosevelt’s personality, the support of the 
institutions of the government, die organisa- 
tion of his party. But when he had to face 
the reahties of our time directly, on his own, 
and had to find within himself the intellec- 
tual resources to decide the issues and the 
emotional steadfastness and stability to endure 
responsibility, the reality was too much for him. 

He has not been able to take it. He has fled 
from it, has fled from equal debate, from 
tedious persuasion, from the laborious give and 
take of politics and administration to die com- 
forting applause of coteries, to the development 
of a cult, and to making himself a sacrificial 
offering for the sins of the world. 

The more furious the hubbub he creates, the 
more he provokes a persecution of which he 
can believe himself to be the martyr, the greater 
his inner certitude that he is right. 

The reason why Roosevelt and his closest 
advisers decided against re-nominating him for 
Vice-President in 1944 was that these tendencies 
were already evident then. He was known to be 
too soft for a hard world, and disposed, because 
he could not grapple with reality, to eccentric 
action, and to mixing up unpredictably truths, 


half-truths, myths, panaceas, nostrums, and 
quackery. 

Thus he has told the people of Europe that 
the United States is committed to a ruthless 
imperialism and war with the Soviet Union. 
That is not true, and it is a cruel falsehood to tell 
Europe that this is the posture of the United 
States. The truth is that the American people are 
in the midst of an immense discussion as to how 
they can play their unprecedented role amidst 
unprecedented difficulties and dangers. 

In that discussion Mr. Wallace has not 
ventured to confront face to face, as he could 
have by appearing before the Congressional 
committees, the advocate of the policies which 
he opposes. He has fled from the reality of 
direct discussion to uttering his views by radio, 
in his magazine, and at mass meetings in England 
— anywhere but in places where he would have 
had to debate them seriously with his own 
countrymen. Walter lippman 

in Nm York Herald Tribune 

Eleanor Roosevelt 

Representing the U.S. at the United Nations 
is the most important but only the first of Mn. 
Roosevelt’s activities. Her colossal daily schedule 
of talks, conferences and personal appearances 
is a reasonably successful attempt to realise her 
once expressed wish to be in two places at the 
same time. She has even had to abandon indi- 
vidual responses to her 200 to 400 daily letters 
in favour of discussions in her column. My Day 
continues, of course, in 75 papers six days a 
week. 

The inheritance of her Uncle Theodore’s 
boundless energy only pardy explains Mrs. 
Roosevelt. She is a more complicated person 
dian she appean or perhaps understands. Her 
airtight facade of graciousness and poise is the 
end product of a long and difficult penonal 
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bistory. Obstacles and frustrations which would 
have driven a lesser woman into querulous 
self-pity drove her into greatness. 

The conquest of these private frustrations was 
a triumph of character, a sheer and terrif)’ing 
act of will. It produced her strength and 
serenity and invincible charm. At a recent 
dinner in Washington, when unsentimental 
Leon Henderson laid aside his big cigar and 
presented her as ‘still the First Lady — in love 
and beauty \ there was hardly a dry eye in a 
hard-boiled house. 

Norwegian Press Today 
There are today 200 newspapers in Norway 
with a total circulation of about 1,500,000. The 
number of newspapers is rather less than before 
the war. The circulation, on the other hand, has 
doubled. The enormous increase in circulation 
is a direct result of the war when Norway was 
cut off from much that was going on in the free 
world. It has given the newspapers a sounder 
economic foundation. 

In Norway there has never been a tendency 
to form newspaper trusts. As far as is knowm, no 
newspaper has a financial interest in any other 
newspaper. The smaller newspapers are often 
owned by the editor or printer. Others are run 
by companies formed to promote some ideal 
rather than to make money. The great majority 
of newspapers have had a hard struggle for 
existence. 

Whilst most newspapers have definite 
political affiliations, only the Labour papers arc 
declared organs of their party. The Norwegian 
Labour Party has forty newspapers owned on 
a joint basis by individuals and organisations 
within the working-class movement. They are 
all operated independently. 

The Conservative newspaper Aftenposten has 
the largest circulation, about 150,000. At the 
beginning of the century its circulation was only 
15,000, but even then it had the largest sale. The 
Labour Arbeiderbladet and the Liberal Dagbladet 
come next, -with circulations between 60,000 
and 70,000, whilst the Conservative Morgen- 
posten has 60,000. Other newspapers published 
in Oslo are the business paper Norges Handels og 
Sjofartstidende, the non-party Verdens Gang, the 
Communist Friheten, the agrarian Nationen, and 
the Christian-popular Vdrt Land, 

Most of the newspapers are sold on a regular 
subscription. Dagbladet is the only one with a 
large casual sale in the kiosks. 

Norwegian Press Bulletin 


‘Consistency, Thou Art a Jewel’ 

The difficulties in the way of effecting a work- 
able arrangement between tliis country and the 
Soviet Union are frequently apparent, but no- 
where more so than in connection with a series 
of invitations extended to eminent Russians in 
recent months, with a view to promoting better 
cultural understanding between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. No reply has been 
received to any of these invitations. 

Marshal Stalm was quoted by Elliott Roose- 
velt as saying when Elliott was in Moscow that 
he would welcome the exchange of cultural and 
scientific information between the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. Yet when efforts are made on this 
side of the Atlantic to promote such exchanges, 
no answer is forthcoming. 

The Christian Century^ interdenominational 
Protestant weekly published in Chicago, com- 
ments on this phenomenon, and expresses some 
mystification over the attitude of the Kremlin 
and its subjects. The magazine declares that, in 
the past three or four months, the following 
invitations have been dispatched to the Soviets, 
but that not one single answer has been received 
to any of them : 

Offers for a ‘tour of Russia by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at' its own expense; for 
building a penicillin plant in Russia and an 
exchange of medical scientists in this field ; an 
invitation to Russian scholars to participate in 
the Princeton bicentennial ; invitations to 
Soviet professors to lecture in America for the 
Rockefeller Foundation; to the Soviet ballet 
company from the Metropolitan Opera; to 
the conductor of the Leningrad Philharmonic 
to be guest conductor at Boston. Requests have 
been sent by a Yale Professor to be allowed to 
co-operate with Soviet geologists in research 
and by the Surgeon-General of the United 
States PubHc Health Service that American 
doctors be permitted to study Russian medical 
research methods.* 

It is impossible to doubt the authenticity of 
the foregoing, for General W. Bedel Smidi, 
United States Ambassador m Moscow, has 
confirmed it aU in a letter to the State Depart- 
ment. Yet no explanation of any sort has been 
forthcoming from the Kremlin. 

If Marshal Stalin realy told Eliott Roosevelt 
what Eliott quoted him as saying concerning 
his desire for cultural and scientific exchanges 
between the countries, he might now explain 
to the world why his statemenUJ and his actions 
are so directly in conflict with one another. 

From the Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch 
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Empire Builder 


ROUGH twenty-five 
years of achievement as 
Australia’s INTERNATIONAL 
Airline, Qantas has played a 
major role in British Air 
supremacy. Partner with B.O.A.C. 
of the ‘Kangaroo’ Service to 
Australia, Qantas helps 

f 

strengthen the bonds of Empire. 

Qa4daj» 

In association with 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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He doesn^t 
feel up toil mm 

Long years of over-work and 
under-nourishment. His nerves 
and his digestion both need a 
rest. A cup of Benger’s Food 
every night for a couple of weeks. 

It soothes and strengthens the 
digestion. You sleep soundly, 
wake refreshed. There’s nothing 
like Benger’s for building you up. 

Buiid up on Benger^a t 

The active digestive enzymes in 
Benger’s Food partially pre-digest 
the milk. You absorb its full nutri- 
ment -mthout digestive strain. 

That’s why Benger’a is so good for 
you. At chemists and grocers from 
1/9 a tin. 

benger’s ltd., holmes chapel, CHESHIRE 
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*Gwe me your skin, too, and I can assure you of a happy 
Olda^e* CASREFOUR 

Destroying Myths? 

Lord Rothermere then turned to the 
Royal CommL«5sion on the Press which he hoped 
would expose all sorts of myths that most of the 
public seemed to hold about the Press. 

One was that the ‘bad Press barons’ spent 
their time trying to exploit the public. 

It would be a pity in a way to destroy that 
myth because he thought it would be discovered 
that the Press Lords were not half as exciting as 
they were thought to be. It would be found they 
were just people trying to do their best and that 
would not be half as exciting as the idea that 
they were wicked people, which, of course, 
they were not. 

Another myth that would be exposed would 
be advertiser influence. 

* I think the Royal Commission can do a lot of 
good work in educating the public in what the 
Press consists of, and providing it does not inter- 
fere with the freedom of the Press, it can do no 
harm at alL’ The Newsjpaper World 


Too True! 

W E have seen today that a very large part of the 
national income is taken by the government 
through taxation and is disposed of again in a 
variety of ways ; and that there is a great variety 
of taxes by means of which the government 
gets the money. We have noted that the 
redistribution of some part of the national 
wealth (which, of course, means the wealth 
of individuals) through taxation is now accepted 
as one of the social purposes for which the 
instrument of taxation can rightly be used. We 
have now to examine more closely this matter 
of the purposes of taxation, and the effects and 
principles of taxation. It will not be easy going, 
for in these modern days it has become a very 
complicated affair. But it is also an affair which 
closely concerns every citizen; and if there is 
one lesson to be learnt from the experience of 
our own and other countries, it is that consistent 
principles and harmonised purposes in taxation 
policy are absolutely essential in the modern 
State. A country which has not got these, or 
which does not keep to them, must expect a 
great deal of social and economic trouble. 

‘ Why Pay Taxes ? ’ 

{Bureau oj Current Affairs) 

There is. a Difference 

If Communists may be banned and ousted 
from Federal Civil Service, as die Supreme 
Court has just ruled, is it not logical to deny 
them also die right to run for elective office, as 
Secretary of Labour Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
urges? 

To our way of thinking, two quite different 
situations and sets of problems are involved. 

An elective office rests upon a mandate of the 
people. The voters should be free to scrutinise, 
and to choose or reject, any candidates and 
platforms which conform to established 
democratic electoral procedures, even if they 
challenge accepted American institutions. In the 
rough-and-tumble of a political campaign, and 
the hostile watchfulness of would-be successors. 
Communists find it difficult to run for or to hold 
elective office under cover. The Civil Servant’s 
road to a job runs through no such merciless 
test. He is hired not out of any debate on pubHc 
policy but presumably because of certain skills. 
Here the Communist can enter under cover 
more easily. Here his desire to overthrow the 
system is especially intolerable because it is 
hidden, Christian Science Monitor 
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THERE’S NOTHING UKE 

Nufix — a qu^ity product at a popular price. 

Its base contains vegetable oil — a safemard /C 
against scalp dryness— also other beneficial / 
ingredients of proved value adding lustre / 
to the hair. / 

Nufix does not contain Gum, Starch or / 
Soap. A single application keeps the hair / 
tidy all day without hardness or deposit. 
Unexcelled for Hair Health and well 
gloomed appearance. / I 
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-SUPPLIES ARE limited 


mu CAST ^ND SMELT you SOAK and MtOLL 
YOU CUT ^ND TURN YOU GRiND and MILL 
mu HEAT and COOL ~ 

and you produce 
a beautiful job of work 
perhaps something like 
this but a precision 
casting might have saved a lot of time and money. 
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Technical Data on request 
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Progress against Pain 


^ Some of the oldest prescriptions known to medical science 
were engraved upon pillars of stone by the Egyptians, about 
the seventeenth century b.o. From these prescriptions no 
physician was allowed to deviate, upon pain of being held 
responsible if the patient died. 


*j| It took many years for medical science to 
reahse that knowledge is no t static but progressive. 

^ One recent discovery, for instance, is that 
a small quantity of a powerful drug will do the 
work of a large dose if it is backed up by the 
right combination of other drugs. 

^ A direct outcome of that discovery is 
* Cogene *, a seimtific combination, in tablet 
form, of four separate drugs, three being 
pain relievers and the fourth a stimulant. 
Because a minute quantity only of each is 
present, there can be none of the harmful 
after-effects that might attend the taking of a 


larger dose ; yet the combination of all four 
in scientifically balanced proportions is so 
effective that ‘ Cogene ’ will ‘ reach ’ the most 
harassing nerve pam more rapidly than could 
any single drug, Supphes are limited, but 
your chemist will see you get your share. 
Price 1/1 id. a tube. 

COGENE 

Begd. Trade Marlt Brand Tabku 

A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 



WHAT 
YOU WANT I 

Those of us who have to use a 
Battery Set know what we want 
but don’t often get it. We want 
ample power for one thing. But 
we also want a set that is easy on 
batteries. We’ve tried to give you 
these things in the B119 ; a set easy 
to service, economical to run; 
and able to get plenty of stations 
on both Long and Medium Waves. 
We can’t hope to make enough to 


murphij 


please everybody but we believe 
those who do get a B119 will 
certainly say “ Ahl This is what 
we wanted.” 

Murphy Radio Ld., Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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The British Commonwealth 

If the ideals of the British Commonwealth are 
ever to be really achieved, there are two vital 
problems to be overcome: first, the gap be- 
tween diverse racial elements in communities 
must be closed; second, the British public must 
become really aware of the Empire and make a 
proper contribution towards its progress. 

India, on the brink of self-government, drew 
several observations from the speaker. ‘I think 
history wiU say of the Indian Civil Service that 
the effects of what it did in India can be summed 
up under three heads: (i) it gave personal 
security and liberty; (2) it established justice; 
(3) the Pax Britannica did act as a iinifymg 
force. Out of that has grown an utterly new 
conception of India as an entity.’ 

Asking whether the British system was the 
way to achieve co-operation and unity between 
elements in a society wliich were fundamentally 
diverse, he raised the question as to how we 
were to implement the pledge of progress 
towards self-government in the case of plural 
societies. ‘If you do not achieve a degree of 
co-operation there is no hope for such a society 
to progress towards a self-government that 
means anything,’ he warned. 

He described Ceylon, Kenya aijd Malaya as 
presenting three different plural society prob- 
lems, and remarked how the moment the 
withdrawal of the Crown started in ‘plural 
society countries’, trouble started. 

The dual task of cementing races together 
and fostering progress towards self-government 
called for consummate statesmansliip. First, 
there was always the problem of die vocal 
handful and the illiterate masses; secondly, 
there was no hope of closing the gap between 
diverse elements unless we gave each of them 
security for their own cultural, economic and 
social lives and, in the end, their own political 
ilspirations. 

Concluding, Professor Harlow said that the 
Bridsh Commonwealth was a vast laboratory 
for that central problem regarding under- 
standing and co-operation between white and 
brown, between wliite and black, and between 
brown and black- ‘Isn’t it time the citizens of 
this country woke up to that fact’’ he asked. 
‘Isn’t it time they became aware of it and made 
their contributioni’ Crown Colonist 



Much more than you think ! 66 lb. is the free 
baggage allowance on all Speedbird routes, plus 
what you carry — overcoat, magazines and books. 
Here is how your 66 lb. might be made up. A big 
lightweight case (weighing about lb.) in which 
you pack, say, the following 39 i lb. of clothing, 
lounge suit — ^tweeds and flannels or dinner jacket — j 
2 tropical suits — 3 pairs shoes — 16 shirts and all 
you need in the way of pyjamas, underclothes, and 
etceteras. This leaves about 20 lb. for toilet kit and 
extras in a small nightstop case. In fact, for you, sir, 
66 Ib. means all you want for a month’s world air 
travel. For you, madam, because of your much 
lighter clothing, more than enough of everythmg. 
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*LIZA LEWIS WAS LONELY 


Suspicious, dirty and friendless, her miserable 

j— — basement room was shut against visitors. 

' The Salvation Army Slum sister gained Liza’s 3 — 

confidence, persuading her to be "cleaned 

' : : up Liza was cared for at a Salvation Army 

centre while another room was found, and 
with a clean home, self-respect restored, new 
fnends and interests, her old age is no 
longer warped and lonely. 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, CB.E., 101, 


ASHRIDGE COLLEGE 

(Principal: General Sir Bernard Paget, DS.O., M .C.) 

Courses In CITIZENSHIP, 
objective, rational, factual 
and cultural lectures and 
discussions. 

Courses designed for the 
ordinary man and woman 
are held at 

ASHRIDGE COLLEGE 
EERKHANSTEO, HERTS 

A full programme of courses has 
been arranged for the coming 
Summer. Lecturers are, in every 
case, men and women of acknow- 
ledged leadership in their own 
field. 

Inclusive Fees: 

Week-end Courses £3*3-0 
Six-Day Courses £S • 5 • 0 

Application for details of courses 
and enrolment should be made 
to the Bursar. 


le IS Tictitious 

QUEEN victoria STREET., LONDON, E.CA 



If» time and temperament pcrmittintr, you follow counsels of 
perfection — such as avoiding di,hes Imown to disagree with 
you. and you eat slowly , . . masticating tl oroughly . . . and 
do not mix drin 5 with food . . . then indigestion should rarely 
trouble you . . . but if. and when, haste, hO'pitality, or sheer 

rAnwix/iaUtx, TAOiil* I j.. _ _ 


............. V , I...10 aijciiutior j-^xgcsnvc JL^js 

Has been mcicaamgly recommended for five generations. 

1/5 and 3/1 L from Chemists, or send 
a post card for Literature and Sample 
to: Savory & N^oore, Ltd. (Pept, S.B.) 

143 JNew Bond Street, London, W.i 
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Convincing Proof ? 

Two apports — one of a small cross with chain 
and the other a small beaded butterfly — ^were 
very tangible evidence of spirit presences at the 
Great Metropolitan Spiritualist Association in 
Canvey Island on Easter Sunday. 

The apports came m the hght during a trance 
address through Mrs. Joan Mackenzie. 

Mr. A. C. Butcher, the secretary of the 
Association, writes that these spirit gifts had 
special significance to the sitters — one of them, 
a father, used to describe his spirit daughter 
when on earth as his ‘butterfly girl’ and says 
that the apport was the most convincing proof 
of his daughter’s identity he had ever received. 

Psychic Neiifs 

Routine by Stimulation 

There are clocks everywhere, and bells with 
their own particular type of chime announce 
the various activities. At the Maganwadi 
Ashram the hour’s silent spinning is punctuated 
by the shriek of a particularly powerful alarm 
clock, when the roll call begins and finally when 


the spimiing comes to an end. Thus activities, 
which in any other institution would become 
matters of dead routine, are charged with a 
constant significance. The students and trainees 
are ahke ceaselessly made aware of the import- 
ance of the ordinary pattern of daily living and 
kept continually on edge checking up on their 
punctuahty and their sense of organisation. This 
provides a constant barrage against the apathy 
and ‘let’s put it off tiU tomorrow’ attitude that 
chokes so much well-intentioned effort in India. 

India and the World 

Some Dame! 

The shape of her face is attenuated as an Ei 
Greco. She has the most luminous skin imagin- 
able and only Velasquez could paint her colour- 
ing on canvas. Her mouth is like that of the 
fascinating Madame Amoux in Flaubert’s novel, 
Education Sentimentale. She has the gentleness, 
the poise, and the dignity of one of thoscgrandes 
dames whom Balzac described in his Comedie 
Hmnaine. As for her clothes, instead of merely 
wearing them, she carries them. Vooue 
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Future of India 

Predictions as to what will, or must, occur 
by June of next year are without end, and most 
of them are defimte and affrighting. Upon one 
all-important point there would seem to be no 
positive differences of opinion in India. The 
Government’s hope that the proclamation itself 
and the fixed date made the one and only means 
of shocking the party leaders into co-operative 
action, and so of opening the road to communal 
settlement, is recognised as illusory. The plain 
statement chat the transfer of power has been 
determined, and that it will be made either to 
one Government or to several, plays directly 
into the hands of the Moslem league. Its 
Ministers remain m the Interim Government 
and the rejection of the Constituent Assembly is 
again confirmed. India becomes an unlimited 
arena for power manccuvres. And since the June 
event is to be accompanied by a complete 
evacuation of the British Army, the ensuing 
stage cannot fail to be filled with conflict and 
suffering- From Noakhali to Peshawar the 
horrors of recent months have foreshadowed 
what may prove to be an apocalypse of anguish 
on a scale past imagining. We cannot doubt 
that educated India is unaware of the measure- 
less tragedy that seems to be impending. But 
nothing appears to be more certain than that 
they conceive it to be ineluctable destiny. India 
is to be freed from alien domination; and the 
price must be paid. Contemporary Review 

United States of Europe 

It is plain that Soviet Russia is absolutely 
opposed to any form of European federation 
not directly controlled by herself, for, rightly or 
wrongly, she regards such schemes as directed 
against her. Moreover, she is able to call on 
Communist support throughout Europe. We 
have seen that, even in countries where Com- 
munists have not got a controlling voice, such 
as in the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, it has been made sufficiently clear that, 
for the present at any rate, the Governments 
concerned do not appear -willing to participate 
in any form of European federation. Unless, 
therefore, an economic incentive can be 
provided that is strong enough to outweigh the 
existing political obstacles, or until changed 
political circumstances cause the removal of 
these obstacles, there seems little likelihood of 
the realisation of a United States of Europe. 

World Affairs 


Spanish Gold 

The Spanish gold which is being flown to this 
country ‘in tons’ worth ‘millions of pounds’ is, 
alas, a fiction. It is presumably a near relative 
of the castle which General Franco was building 
m Ireland. Indeed it seems to be a fact that 
people will believe any nonsense about Spain 
provided it is somehow discreditable to the 
present regime. 

The one point that may have suggested the 
credibility of the report of gold is that several 
shipments of silver were made last summer to 
the same banking house. Spain 

News from Canada 

In Brandon, Man., Thoniasine Hunter lost a 
wallet. Ultimately it was returned contaming 
ten dollars more than it did prior to its loss. 

>)< 

A Toronto paper announces that Roza 
Brown, fabulous Northern Ontario pioneer 
reputed to be wortli ‘at least a million’, died 
‘PROCESSED of less than $40,000.* No 
details of the process were given. 

* * 

Canadian Press reports from Toronto that 
diaper material is the latest item to appear on 
the Black Market. Ernest Adams, who operates 
a diaper service, says that though flannelette is 
hard to get on the open market, he had been 
offered thousands of yards at 40 cents per yard, 
twice die legal price, 

* * * 

Fire-chief WilHam Fitzgerald, of Seattle, 
explains the psychology of fire -victims by 
saying that a man’s fint reaction is to put on 
his trousers, while that of a woman is to first 
call die fire department and then seize her purse. 
With reference to the ladies, the chief says : ‘It’s 
a real pleasure to rescue them.’ 

5*C 

A beaver, recendy arrived in London for a 
permanent stay as a guest of the Zoo, was 
e-videndy not accustomed to putting up with 
the British housing situation, so decided to 
search out a home of his o-wn choosing. He left 
the Zoo and was last seen s-wimming in the 
Regent’s Canal towards Baker Street. The 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning may 
have one or two things to say if he decides to 
start building operations in the Serpentine. 

Canada* s Weekly 
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Hard, electrically tempered steel 
of the most exacting specification. 
Long - lasting, 3 - facet edges 
sharper than a surgeon’s scalpel. 
Grinding, honing and stropping 
on micro-sensitive machines. All 
are features pioneered by Gillette 
— but even more convincing will 
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good-looking Gillette shave. After 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


LORD 

WOOLTON 

writes : 

“Cancer Is the disease most univer- 
sally dreaded to-day. For years abife and 
devoted men and women have sought by 
Research to find its cause and Its cure. 
Constantly success in this noble endeavour 
seems to be just round the corner. The 
Royal Cancer Hospital needs the money 
to maintain this fight and, meanwhile, it 
seeks to bring relief to the suffering. 
British people, ever kindly in their 
sentiments, will not withhold their help 
to this great hospital — which never fails 
to help those who appeal to it.” 

Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 

(EheEoiial 

(Eancer 

‘Hospital 

(FREE) 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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*Just one thing—when my husband gets here it will be 
best not to call it a love seat" NEW YORKER 


Filling a Gap I 

T o Gossard, Ltd* is due the credit for having 
produced the book for which the whole corset 
world has been waiting — a History of the Corset. 
The number of inquiries received at the 
Corseify and Underwear ofEce for *a book about 
corsetry* has left us in no doubt that a great 
need has been felt for such a book, and now 
Gossard Ltd. have filled the gap with double 
efficiency, for they have added to their history — 
which starts with the Minoan civilisation of 
3500 to 1000 B.c. — a Manual of Instruction, 
specially written for corseti^res, which begins 
with simple studies in anatomy and physiology, 
the muscular system and the bone structure, 
goes on to describe the numerous materials 
used in corset manufacture, and finishes up 
with lessons on fitting and salesmanship. 

Corsetry and Undenvear 

Specialisation ! 

Research in the physiology of learn- 
ing. — ^An opportunity has arisen for the 
appointment of a research worker to 
investigate the mechanism of learning in 
various animals, and in the first instance in 
OCTOPUS . . . The appointment will be for 
three years in the first instance, and the salary 
per annum, according to age and 
experience ... 

Advt. in the Spectator, London 


Propaganda? 

The setting up of the Royal Commission on the 
Press will be widely welcomed as an earnest of 
the Government’s intention to respond to the 
popular desire that the ownership and methods 
of the newspapers should be fully investigated. 
. . . Ever since . . . the new form of journalism 
there has been ... a growing use of newspapers 
as engines of propaganda at the cost of honest 
reporting . . . News is always subjected to 
political selection : it is often adulterated. 

How can the situation be otlierwise when 

newspapers are ... in the hands of individuals 
whose irresponsibihty is matched only by their 
wealth ? 

The Press today is a menace to democratic 
methods of government. 

Daily Worker, 27 March 1947 

Progress versus Violence 
The worst enemies of progress are those who 
preach violence, and Karl Marx and his school 
have done endless harm because they have 
naturally given rise to a movement of self- 
defence among people who, but for the threats 
of violence and the realities, would never have 
wanted to take up any strong political position. 
Just as it is a sign of good health if you never 
think about your health, it is a sign of a healthy 
society not to be preoccupied with politics. 

DOUGLAS WOODRUFPE 

Ambitious First Lady 
Dona Maria Eva Duarte de Peron is 
cashing in rapidly on her position as Argentina’s 
‘First Lady’. Already a newspaper publisher 
and part owner of a newsreel company, the 
President’s wife recently registered ‘El Peron- 
ismo’ as a brand name under which she will sell 
‘medical, surgical, mathematical, scientific, and 
veterinary instruments and supplies’, and 
‘Tribuna Peronista’ as a trademark for ‘products 
of agriculture, horticulture, floriculture, and 
arboriculture’. 

Resigned to What? 

Resigned young lady with reliable references 
desires work by day or week. RI 7191. 

Advt. in die Buffalo Evening News 
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A Green Field 
is Heaven 

to poor slum mothers and children 
living, amidst strain, in our cities 
and towns. 

The Church Army is doing all it 
can this Summer to give as many 
as possible a much-needed rest and 
change in the country or by the sea. 
Your help will be welcomed. 

Cheques i etc., crossed ^Barclays, ajc Church 
Army^ should be sent to Prebendary 
HUBERT H. TREACHER, 
General Secretary and Head, The Church 
Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.i 

CHURCH ARMY 


PRESENT QUESTION CONFERENCE 

SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM, JULY 24-31 

Subject: What is the Critical Problem 
in Human Relationships To-day ? 

Chairman: E. Graham Howe. Speakers will include 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Sir Richard Livingstone, 
Professor M. L. Oliphant, Professor Wilson 
Knight, Dr. J. H. Oldham, Herbert Read, George 
Dickson, M. Chaning-Pearce. 

Board and lodging from £'^ 3s. Inquiries to 
Secretariat, 37 Middleway, London, N.W. ii 


I 
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the present 
state of medical 
knowledge . • 


^The important thing is that it does work, 
though we may not know exactly tvhy.** 
Often you will hear the wise and candid 
doctor of today make a remark Jike tins 
about Penicillin, or the Sulphonamidcs, 
those great new discoveries of medical 
science. And about an old discovery as 
well— ^Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic. Opin- 
ions differ as to exactiy why the special 
combination which is only found in 
^Sanatogen’ works wonders with exhaust- 
ed nerves : but there is no difference of 
opinion about the fact that it does. 


Stories Wanted 

We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and submit to 
editors on a 15 per cent, of sales basis. 

Unsuitable stories are re- 
turned w th reasons for 
rejection 

|bivi/book| Mention this Periodical 
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‘SANATOGEN’. 

Begd. Tr«te M*ric 

NERVE TONIC 


In one size only at present— 
yisd, {including Purchase Tax) 
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A 'GENATOSAN* Product 


World Review 



*My wife and I take turns choosing the picittres* 

SATURDAY REVIEW 


Glass House? 

Receiving permission from the Ministry to 
proceed widi the building of a factory designed 
to employ disabled Servicemen, the Southgate 
Rotary Club find it accompanied by the provi- 
sion that ‘no bricks, steel or wood* is used in the 
construction. 

Palmers Green and Southgate Gazette 

I 

day I went out to post an important 
business letter, and, being anxious that it should 
reach its destination by a certain time, asked a 
postman who happened to be standing by what 
chance there was. His reply was : ‘Is it to Little- 
woods i * I asked what difference that made. He 
replied, ‘Pools have priority.* 

Letter in the Manchester Guardian 

Goods Train 

The Maharaja of Gwalior, India, owns one of 
the costliest railroad trains in existence. Made 
of silver and operated by electricity, it travels 
slowly around the great dining table in the 
royal palace during meals with its dozen trucks 
loaded with fruits, nuts, condiments and wines, 
automatically stopping momentarily before 
each plate. News 

Dusty Answer 

‘Is it true, mummy, that when we are bom we 
are made of dust and when we die we go to 
dust?* 

‘Yes, dear.* 

‘Well, there’s somebody either coming or 
going under the spare-room bed.* 

The Countryman, Kingham 


Priority 
The o>hcr 


Lucky Escape ! 

A well-known lawyer, celebrated for his 
tightness, had to undergo a course of treatment 
for a minor ailment. When liis bill was handed 
to him, he was outraged. ‘Great Scott ! doctor,* 
he bellowed, ‘what an awful bill for one week’s 
treatment.’ 

The doctor looked him over with a frown. 
‘My dear fellow,’ he assured liis patient, ‘if you 
knew what an interesting case yours was, and 
how strongly I was tempted to let go to a post- 
mortem, you wouldn’t grumble at a bill three 
limes as big as this.’ Cape Town Herald 

Over-exposed 

Sally Rand, fan dancer, tangled with the 
ptdice again, this time in New York, where 
they refused to issue her a cabaret employee’s 
card. Assistant Corporation Counsel, Leonard 
Ratlin put it this way : ‘A strip teaser has some 
clothes on to take off. Miss Rand hasn’t.’ Hyman 
Barshay, Miss Rand’s attorney, said: ‘You 
would have to be looking very closely to see 
the over-exposure.* ‘Isn’t that what people go to 
night clubs for — to look closely?* asked judge 
Morris Eder. He reserved decision. 

Newsweek 

Difficult Choice? 

The International Artists Committee of 247 
Parke Ave., Manhattan, announced today its 
selection of the ten most clamorous women 
of 1946. Brooklyn Eagle 

Stunning ! 

Promptly at 9 o’clock the President, clad in 
black tie, and Mrs. Truman, wearing a stunning 
dark gold lame evening gown, arrived at the 
Seventeenth street entrance of the Mayflower 
Washington Star 


Domestic ‘U.N.O.’? 

T o a distinctive household which demands 
gracious living, this old-world group of 
trained servitors is now available : English 
butler, Russian chef, Swedish upstairs maid, 
Irish parlour maid, English chauffeur- 
gardener, Belgian groom and whip. Can 
be engaged only as a unit. Call ‘Hurley’ 
for appointment. Wilton 648. 

Wilton (Conn,) Bulletin 
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British goods are ' in the window ’ when British films are shown to the world. That’s 
how Mr. Chang of China comes to want his British bicycle. A demand is created, and 
trade is born. 

This is what happens when producers and manufacturers grasp the importance of 
this indirect form of salesmanship. For films cannot help showing your goods. Every 
time a film star changes her costume she models British fashions. The arc lights play 
on the love scene and with equal clarity on the furnishings. How vital it is that the 
best of Britain should go on the screen ! Other countries have been very alive to the sales 
appeal of this most ‘ visible ’ export, and we in Britain are now equally aware of it. 
When important films go into production nowadays, manufacturers and the Board of 
Trade and the Council of Industrial Design aU co-operate. In this way (with no loss 
at all in entertainment value) films are at the same time groomed as travelling salesmen 
for many British industries. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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